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THE    POETS'    BIRDS. 
PART  L 

The  hosts  of  birds  that  wing  the  liquid  air  (Drydtn) ;  The  glossy 
kind  (Thomson)',  The  plumy  people:  The  plumy  race  ( Thomson); 
Plumy  tribes  (Grahame);  Light  tenants  of  the  empty  air;  tenants  of  the 
sky  {Thomson)',  Winged  dwellers  on  the  leas  (GraAame) ;  Feathered- 
choir  (Akenside,  Gay,  Watts) ;  Plumy  songsters  (Savage) ;  The  feathered 
throng,  who  pay  their  quitrents  with  a  song  (Green) ;  Lovely  minstrels 
of  the  fields  (Watts') ;  The  feathered  people  of  the  boughs  (Afaekay)  ; 
Commoners  of  air  (Burns) ;  Free  guests  of  earth  and  sky  (Hemans); 
The  feathered  tribe  (Wilson);  The  woodland  choir  (Grahame) ;  The 
wanderers  of  heaven  (Thomson} ;  Tribes  of  the  air  (Hemans) ;  Poets  of 
the  vernal  groves  (Armstrong) ;  Companions  of  the  spring  (Drydat) ; 
Feathered  minstrels  (Clare)  ;  Summer  birds  (Cowper,  Shelley) ;  Painted 
birds  (Shelley);  Winged  foresters  (Cunningham);  Tuneful  choir 
(Crabbe) ;  Happy  tenants  of  the  shade  (Cowley). 

THEIR  friends  have  claimed  for  the  poets  that  they  are  the 
chief  ministers  and  high  priests  of  Nature.  They  are  said 
to  be  in  exceptional  communion  with  her;  to  be  her  "in- 
terpreters," her  "  favourites,"  and  her  "  children."  Indeed, 
the  poets  have  repeatedly  claimed  as  much  for  themselves — 

"  Where's  the  poet  ?     Show  him,  show  him, 
Muses  Nine,  that  I  may  know  him. 
'Tis  the  man  who  with  a  man 
Is  an  equal,  be  he  king 
Or  poorest  of  the  beggar-clan, 
Or  any  other  wondrous  thing 
That  may  be  'twixt  ape  and  Plato  ; 
'Tis  the  man  who  with  a  bird, 
Wren  or  eagle,  finds  the  way  to 
All  its  instincts.     He  hath  heard 
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The  lion  roaring,  and  can  tell  , 

What  his  horny  throat  expresseth  ; 
And  to  him  the  tiger's  yell 
Comes  articulate,  and  presseth 
On  his  ear  like  mother  tongue." 

But,  none  the  less,  I  fear  that  much  might  be  found  in 
English  poetry  to  support  any  one  who  should  say  that,  as 
a  class,  the  bards  are  not  only  inadequately  informed  as  to 
the  ordinary  objects  in  nature,  but  curiously  unfair  towards 
those  which  they  profess  to  understand. 

This  holds  good  only  of  British  poets,  Tennyson  excepted  ; 
for  the  poetry  of  America  marks  a  perfectly  new  departure 
from  the  stereotyped,  artificial,  and  unsympathetic  treat- 
ment of  natural  objects  which  characterises  British  verse. 
America,  perhaps,  is  too  large  to  tolerate  prejudices,  or  it 
may  be  that  a  specific  variation  in  the  intellectual  condi- 
tions of  the  West  develops  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
poetic  tone.  Her  poets  cannot  go  to  an  antique  heraldry 
for  grotesque  fancies  about  beasts  which  heralds  had  never 
heard  of,  nor  to  classical  myths  for  whimsical  ideas  about 
birds  which  were  unknown  to  Greece  and  Rome.  They  are 
protected,  therefore,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  any  "  here- 
ditary taint"  of  prejudice,  and  have  fewer  temptations  than 
European  poets  towards  the  logicians'  "-fallacy  from  anti- 
quity." But  this  does  not  suffice  to  explain  that  universal 
kindliness  towards  "  the  speechless  world "  which  is  con- 
spicuous in  the  works  of  Emerson,  Longfellow,  Lowell, 
Holmes,  Bryant,  and  Whittier;  that  tender  gospel  of 
sympathy,  of  which  Buddha  was  the  Messiah,  and  Edwin 
Arnold  is  the  latest  evangelist.  Now  this  sympathy,  co- 
extensive with  Nature,  which  I  find  common  to  all  the 
poets  of  America,  is  one  of  the  rarest  of  traits  in  the  poets 
of  England.  The  latter,  it  seems  to  me  (and  I  have  care- 
fully examined  two  hundred  volumes  of  their  verse),  are 
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seldom  in  true  accord  with  Nature,  and  seldom,  therefore, 
in  her  fullest  confidence. 

Science,  as  an  American  writer  has  said,  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, inasmuch  as  it  does  not  permit  sentiment  in  its  treat- 
ment of  natural  objects  ;  but  even  conceding  the  essayist  to 
be  right,  it  is  also  certain  that  poetry  is  hardly  more  satis- 
factory when  it  shows  an  unnecessary  disregard  of  scientific 
facts.  All  who  love  the  poetry  in  Nature  better  than  the 
poetry  out  of  it  will  admit  this. 

Poetical  license  of  course  excuses  much,  and  in  homage 
to  the  true  aim  of  poetry  almost  anything  may  be  condoned. 
But  even  poetical  license  must  confess  to  laws,  and,  like 
Nature  herself  in  her  most  wayward  moods,  must  never 
permit  the  extension  of  an  idea  except  in  the  direction  of 
its  natural  progression.  It  must  be  produced  in  a  straight 
line  only.  There  must  be  no  kinks  in  it,  no  eccentric  liber- 
ties taken.  When  Nature  made  a  bat  she  availed  herself  of 
a  lawful  license ;  but  when  poets  call  the  bat  "  a  bird,"  they 
go  beyond  the  justifiable.  If  a  bard  is  not  content  with 
merely  saying  that  the  eagle  stares  at  the  sun,  but  goes  on 
to  add  that  its  sight  pierces  through  the  sun  and  beyond  it, 
his  extension  is  in  a  straight  line ;  or  if  another,  describing 
the  raven  riding  on  the  crest  of  the  swiftly-moving  storm, 
speaks  of  it  as  hastening  the  storm,  there  is  an  admissible 
and  pleasing  prolongation,  so  to  speak,  of  the  original  idea. 
But  when  the  vulture,  because  it  is  opposed  to  the  dove  in 
general  character,  is  made  (as  by  Savage)  to  chase  the  dove 
and  catch  it ;  or  when,  the  sea  having  becoming  calm,  the 
sea-gulls  begin  (as  in  Mallet)  to  "  warble,"  we  resent  the 
liberty  taken  by  the  bard,  for  it  is  eccentric,  and  out  of  the 
regular  plane  of  Nature's  procedure. 

It  will  no  doubt  be  also  pleaded,  in  justification  of  poetical 
ILense,  that  the  writers  are  often  only  pursuing  "  points  of 
high  prescription,"  and  following  up  old  tradition.  The  plea 
b  admissible,  for  no  one  can  be  displeased  with  any  effort  to 
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preserve  the  delightful  fancies  of  antiquity.  But  the  poets 
should  sometimes  save  themselves  by  an  aiunt,  or  at  all 
events  they  should  not  go  beyond  the  original  myth.  It  is 
a  poor  compliment  to  the  fable  of  the  bird  of  paradise,  that 
it  sleeps  on  the  wing,  to  stretch  the  same  privilege  as  Cow- 
per  does  to  the  swallow ;  nor  is  it  respectful  to  the  legend  of 
the  pelican  to  exaggerate  her  act  into  one  of  self-destruction. 
She  fed  her  young  from  her  breast,  so  tradition  pretended, 
to  save  them  from  starvation.  But  she  did  not  obviously 
give  them  "her  life's  blood,"  for  that  would  have  pre- 
cipitated the  very  catastrophe  which  the  poor  mother  tried 
so  painfully  to  avert.  Now  these,  I  take  it,  are  abuses  of 
tradition,  and  opposed  to  that  tender  reverent  trusteeship 
of  old-world  bird-lore  which  we  look  for  in  the  poets.  Let 
them,  by  all  means,  perpetuate  the  pretty  "  wisdom  of  the 
ancients."  But  they  must  not  add  to  it  for  their  present 
purpose,  nor  take  from  it  to  suit  their  text. 

Nor  again,  when  following  the  fictions  of  Greece  and 
Rome,  does  it  look  well  in  a  poet  that  he  should  have  no 
gold  of  his  own  to  set  their  jewels  in.  The  swan  on  the 
water  is  a  thing  of  surpassing  grace,  yet  what  a  sterile  majo- 
rity of  our  bards  see  in  it  onlythe  fowl  that  sings  before  death  ! 
Is  there  no  poetry  in  the  contemporary  kingfisher,  that  it 
should  never  be  anything  but  the  "  brooding  halcyon "  of 
the  past  ?  Yet  it  would  be  as  hard  to  find  a  poet  who  men- 
tions the  kingfisher  in  nature  as  one  who  does  not  mention 
it  in  fable.  The  real  beauty  of  the  swan's  life  is  almost 
ignored ;  the  imaginary  beauty  of  its  death  is  hackneyed 
to  absurdity. 

Taking  the  bird-world  alone,  it  is  extraordinary  with  what 
direct  loss  of  power  and  beauty  the  poets  seem  to  neglect 
the  opportunities  which  Nature  offers  them  for  simile  and 
illustration,  ornamental  epithet,  or  moral  analogy.  There 
are  known  to  science  more  than  three  thousand  species  of 
birds.  But  poetry  takes  ken  of  a  bare  hundred,  and  of 
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even  these  a  third  are  so  casually  mentioned  that,  virtually, 
they  are  useless  to  the  text,  and,  so  far  as  they  contribute 
any  special  significance,  force,  or  beauty,  almost  any  other 
birds  might  have  taken  their  places.  The  treasures  of  the 
tropics  are  absolutely  ignored,  and,  in  fact,  Asia,  Africa,  and 
America  might  not  exist,  for  all  the  advantage  their  bird- 
wealth  has  been  to  British  poets ;  while  Europe,  except 
where  its  species  are  British  species  also,  is  similarly  ne- 
glected. Taking  foreign  birds,  we  find  only  six — the  ostrich, 
bird  of  paradise,  pelican,  flamingo,  ibis,  and  vulture, — and 
even  these  are  only  utilised  to  perpetuate  half  a  dozen  of 
those  "  pseudodoxia  "  which  Sir  Thomas  Browne  tried  to 
demolish  two  centuries  ago.  The  ostrich  is  still,  with  the 
poets,  the  "silliest  of  the  feathered  kind,  and  formed  of 
God  without  a  parent's  mind ; "  the  bird  of  paradise,  not 
having  recovered  its  legs  yet,  sleeps  on  the  wing,  and 
hatches  its  eggs  in  mid-air;  the  ibis  still  brandishes  its 
"  spiral  neck  at  snakes ; "  the  pelican  goes  on  "  opening  to 
her  young  her  tender  breast ; "  and  the  vulture  continues  to 
"  spring  from  the  cliff  upon  the  passing  dove."  Such,  then, 
maybe  said  to  be  the  sum  of  the  English  poets'  studyof  foreign 
bird-life  and — except  in  the  case  of  cage-birds,  such  as  cocka- 
toos, macaws,  canaries,  parrots — the  aggregate  of  the  beauty 
they  can  find  in  the  lessons  taught  and  similes  pointed  by 
many  hundreds  of  feathered  things.  The  humming-birds, 
poems  each  one  of  them ;  the  magnificent  hornbills,  miracles 
of  plumage ;  the  sun-birds,  a  very  regalia  of  feathered  gems  ; 
the  astonishing  trogons  and  their  painted  kin  ;  the  glittering 
lories  and  toucans,  creatures  of  paradise ;  the  pheasants  of 
Asia,  cast  in  gold  and  silver,  and  jewelled  on  every  feather ; 
the  multitude  of  beautiful  water-fowl  that  haunt  the  great 
rivers  of  the  world,  the  Amazon  and  Nile  and  Ganges 
streams ;  the  wondrous  birds  of  prey,  the  condors  and 
lammergeyers  of  Alp  and  Andes,— all  are  wasted  alike.  Yet 
surely,  if  only  for  their  surpassing  beauty  of  plumage  and 
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form,  their  unrivalled  power  and  speed,  some  of  these 
deserved  appreciative  reference,  instead  of  the  stale  old 
peacock,  already  plucked  bald,  and  the  still  staler  turtle- 
dove. So  pressed  for  similes  of  beauty  are  the  poets  that 
they  have  all  of  them  to  turn  again  and  again  to  the 
peacock's  tail,  the  turtle's  neck,  and  the  swan's  breast, — to 
one  or  other  they  invariably  go, — and  very  seldom  think, 
apparently,  of  the  myriads  of  lovely  things  that  might 
brighten  and  beautify  their  verse,  if  they  would  only  let 
their  minds  travel  beyond  "  the  tame  villatic  fowl "  of  their 
homesteads. 

Now,  why  is  the  poets'  range  so  unnecessarily  and  in- 
juriously limited  ?  In  the  case  of  the  earliest  poets  the 
contemporary  ignorance  of  zoology  is  sufficient  explanation  ; 
but  for  the  rest,  the  same  explanation  cannot  be  accepted, 
unless  we  are  to  believe  that  poets  are  permitted  to  ignore 
what  the  prose  writers  of  their  own  day  knew  well,  which  is 
irrational.  It  may  of  course  be  argued  that  the  poets  did 
not  need  more  birds  than  they  used,  that  they  had  enough 
birds,  that  they  used  only  as  many  as  they  wanted,  and  so 
forth  ;  but  unless  poetry  differs  from  prose  in  some  essential 
manner  not  yet  revealed,  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that  a 
choice  of  beauties  would  not  have  been  resorted  to,  that 
monotony  and  imitation  would  not  have  been  avoided,  that 
a  world  of  exquisite  morals  and  illustrations  would  not 
have  been  utilised,  had  they  been  to  hand.  What  crafts- 
man, working  on  a  thing  of  beauty,  would  not  use  beauti- 
ful materials,  if  heaped  up  round  him,  in  preference  to 
second-hand  odds  and  ends,  much  the  worse  for  wear  and 
tear?  Indeed,  to  accept  any  other  explanation  is  to  accuse 
the  poets  of  something  worse  than  mere  ignorance. 

Moreover,  from  internal  evidence,  it  is  easy  enough  to 
show  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  poets  were  not  satisfied 
with  their  repertory  of  fowls.  Sometimes  they  try  to  com- 
pass variety  by  using  different  names  for  the  same  bird,  for 
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we  find  them  singing  mysteriously  (to  modern  ears)  of 
"gieads,"  "puttocks,"  "ernes,"  "tiercels,"  and  so  forth, 
when  they  had  used  the  more  familiar  names  sufficiently 
often.  Or  they  make  up  new  birds  for  themselves,  like 
Spenser's  "shriks,"  Milton's  night-ravens,  Shelley's  death- 
birds,  or  Savage's  night  crows ;  or  they  go  boldly  into  the 
bird-land  of  fable,  and  eke  out  their  stock  with  such  "  fear- 
ful wild-fowl "  as  the  simurg  and  roc,  gryphon  and  phoenix, 
popinjay,  heydegre,  martlet,  and  allerion. 

Further,  evidence  might,  if  needed,  be  found  in  the  fact 
that  where  the  poets  are  really  at  home  with  their  birds 
they  are  careful  to  show  it.  Thus  the  hawks  of  sport 
are  all  nicely  specified  by  their  technical  distinctions,  and 
British  game-birds  are  enumerated  without  a  single  omis- 
sion. The  "  dove "  is  also  the  wood-dove,  wood-pigeon, 
ring-dove,  stock-dove,  turtle-dove,  and  carrier-pigeon,  while 
the  barn-door  fowl  is  accurately  detailed  into  Chanticleer 
and  Partlet,  cock  and  hen,  cockerel,  capon,  pullet,  and 
chicken, — eight  birds  made  out  of  two,  or  out  of  one.  It 
is  fairly  evident,  therefore,  that  the  very  limited  range  of 
the  poets  was  not  altogether  optional  with  them ;  for  not 
only  did  they  make  the  very  most  of  the  few  birds  they 
were  sure  of,  but  they  invented  others  to  increase  the 
number.  So  it  becomes  difficult,  except  under  the  theory 
that  they  were  ignorant  of  Nature,  to  explain  their  reti- 
cence. But  in  the  case  of  many  of  the  poets,  their  igno- 
rance, as  I  have  said,  was  a  misfortune,  and  not  a  fault,  for, 
however  disastrous  it  may  have  been,  as  depriving  their 
poems  of  much  beauty,  variety,  and  power  that  they  might 
otherwise  have  possessed,  the  door  to  the  natural  world 
was,  in  their  day,  only  just  ajar. 

I  will  not,  therefore,  press  this  charge  against  the  bards. 
Our  loss  was  also  their  misfortune.  But  my  second 
charge,  that  of  injustice  to  the  bird-world,  is  far  more 
serious.  It  also  arises  from  ignorance,  but  ignorance  of 
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another  degree.  We  can  hardly  quarrel  with  a  poet  for 
not  writing  about  birds  which  he  did  not  know  of.  But 
we  can  quarrel  with  him  for  not  knowing  about  the  birds 
which  he  did  write  of.  And  it  is  this  second  ignorance, 
therefore,  this  inner  coil,  that  I  complain  of,  and  resent. 
For  the  larger  offence,  the  neglect  of  the  whole  world's  orni- 
thology, we  can  find  palliation,  or,  at  any  rate,  we  can  con- 
done it  with  regret.  But  for  the  smaller,  more  concentrated 
neglect,  I  feel  but  little  tenderness.  The  poets  have  wasted 
some  two  thousand  exotic  birds, — let  that  pass.  But  I  feel 
it  a  duty  to  notice,  in  some  detail,  their  unfair  treatment  of 
their  seventy-six  "  British  species." 

The  complete  list l  stands  as  follows  :  Albatross,  black- 
bird, bullfinch,  bittern,  blackcock,  buzzard,  booby,  cormor- 
ant, crane,  cock,  corn-crake,  chaffinch,  cuckoo,  crow,  chough, 
coot,  curlew,  duck,  eagle,  field-fare,  fulmar,  gull,  gold- 
finch, goose,  gannet,  greenfinch,  grouse,  goshawk,  heron, 
hobby,  jackdaw,  jay,  kingfisher,  kite,  linnet,  loon,  merlin, 
magpie,  martin,  moor-hen,  nightingale,  night-jar,  noddy, 
owls,  ousel,  osprey,  peacock,  plover,  partridge,  pheasant, 
ptarmigan,  quail,  raven,  ring-dove,  rook,  robin,  swan,  swal- 
low, skylark,  sparrow,  snipe,  stone-chat,  sand  lark,  stock- 
dove, starling,  sparrow-hawk,  swift,  thrush,  turtle  dove,  teal, 
white-throat,  wren,  woodpecker,  woodcock,  woodlark,  wild- 
duck — seventy-six  in  all. 

Now,  one  of  the  first  points  to  attract  attention  in  this 
curious  list  is  the  presence  of  only  seven  sea-birds.  What 
a  collection  to  represent  the  feathered  nations  of  the  ocean 
and  the  sea-vexed  coasts  and  cliffs  !  The  albatross,  it  is 
true,  is  used  with  notable  effect  in  the  "Ancient  Mariner," 
but  what  shall  we  say  of  the  rest  ? 

The  unhappy  cormorant,  perhaps  because  Milton  began 
by  saying  the  devil  resembled  it,  is  selected  by  Churchill  as 

1  Complete,  that  is,  out  of  the  eighty  poets  I  have  taken  for  my  text. 
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the  very  abomination  of  desolation  ("  Let  cormorants  in 
churches  make  their  nests  "),  and  is  invariably  misrepre- 
sented and  maligned  by  the  other  poets  as  "  obscene," 
"  greedy,"  and  "  ill-omened,"  that  inhabits  caves  which 
"  the  dun  seals  "  share  with  it.  The  gannet  is  once  men- 
tioned by  Scott  as  "  flying,"  and  the  fulmar  once  by  Mallet 
as  "  screaming."  while  the  loon,  the  booby,  the  noddy,  and 
the  "  soland-goose  "  are  each  once  referred  to,  to  point  a 
pleasantry.  Such  are  the  ocean-birds  of  the  poets,  and, 
except  where  "  sea-mews"  and  "sea-pies"  are  thrown  in, 
and  sometimes  very  finely,  as  adjuncts  of  sea  scenery, 
not  another  bird  is  mentioned.  Not  a  word  for  the  frigate- 
bird — though  it  does  sleep  on  the  wing — and  barely  a  poem 
for  the  stormy  petrel,  its  name  itself  a  tragedy  !  Is  there 
not  a  real  and  grievous  injustice  done  here  to  the  beautiful 
and  noble  birds  that  add  grace  and  dignity  even  to  the  Sea 
itself? 

Unjust,  also,  we  must  consider  the  treatment  of  the  birds 
of  prey.  If  the  poets  were  contemptuous  to  the  "  fishers 
of  the  sea,"  they  are  prejudiced  against  "  the  pirates  of  the 
sky." 

These  are  represented  in  Britain,  according  to  the  bards, 
by  the  eagle,  hawk,  falcon,  buzzard,  goshawk,  hobby, 
merlin,  osprey,  sparrow-hawk,  kite.  The  eagle  is  imperial 
both  in  Nature  and  out  of  it,  and  the  poets  have  indeed 
done  splendid  justice  to  this  splendid  bird,  but  unfairly, 
and  at  the  expense  of  others.  Thus,  that  which  is  grand 
in  eagles  is  wicked  in  hawks.  The  latter  are  always  "rend- 
ing" something,  or  "ravening,"  or  "gorged,"  or  "bloudy." 
Once  and  again,  by  accident  as  it  were,  and  for  no  obvious 
purpose,  the  "  gentle  spar-hawk,"  "  the  soaring  hobby,"  and 
"  the  merlin  "  are  introduced.  Spenser,  a  naturalist,  knew 
the  goshawk,  and  Burns  sees  it  "  driving  on  the  wheeling 
hare."  But  the  buzzard  is  hardly  allowed  to  be  worth 
calling  a  bird,  and  is  used  to  express  the  ne  plus  ultra  of 
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unworthiness  among  fowls  ;  the  osprey  is  treated  as  of  "  ill- 
omen,"  and  the  constant  companion  of  "  obscene  "  birds  ; 
while  the  kite  is  held  in  general  abomination,  is  regarded 
only  as  a  carrion-bird,  a  scavenger,  and  as  eating  human 
flesh.  In  the  last  character,  Macaulay  delights  in  "  the 
carrion  kite."  He  gives  Valerius  to  "the  kite,"  the  Lord 
of  Norba  to  "  the  Porcean  kites,"  fair-haired  armies  to 
"  the  kites,"  and 

"  The  kites  know  well  the  lon^  stem  swell 
That  bids  the  Romans  close." 

When  used  in  sport,  both  hawks  and  falcons  are  abun- 
dantly referred  to — as  "  haggards,"  "  gentles,"  "  tiercelets," 
"tarsels,"  and  so  forth — and  many' fine  results  obtained, 
with  the  adventitious  help  of  hernshaws  and  cranes,  lures, 
bells,  hoods,  jesses,  and  all  the  other  paraphernalia  of 
falconry.  We  have  them  presented  to  us  in  every  light, 
either  when  "  they  soar  to  seize,  or,  stooping,  strike  their 
prey ; "  or  when,  "  humble,  they  sit  upon  the  wrists  of 
common  men."  Somerville,  especially,  when  he  sings 

"  the  valiant  falcon's 
Aerial  fights,  where  no  confederate  brute 
Joins  in  the  bloody  fray,  but  bird  with  bird 
Jousts  in  mid-air," 

is  fired  with  a  worthy  admiration  of  "the' lordly  fowl''  of 
Spenser,  the  Marmion  among  the  feathered.  But  through 
all  this  praise  we  hear  the  sad  jingling  of  the  trained  bird's 
bells.  In  Nature,  as  apart  from  falconry,  this  splendid 
family,  the  Falconidse,  has  no  more  than  the  meagre  re- 
cognition I  have  already  noted.  The  peregrine,  the  earl 
among  the  birds ;  the  kestrel,  so  beautiful  and  so  brave ; 
or  the  merlin,  "  the  lady's  hawk,"  conspicuous  even  among 
falcons  for  its  grace,  its  daring,  and  its  astonishing  velocity, 
might  each  of  them  adorn  many  a  line  which  other  fowls 
now  encumber. 
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From  these  two  classes  alone,  the  sea-fowl  and  the  birds 
of  prey,  we  might  consider  the  charge  of  injustice  sub- 
stantiated ;  but  now  that  all  the  birds  are  in  court,  I  may 
as  well  call  up  other  witnesses. 

Conspicuous,  then,  in  my  list  as  Unpopular  Birds  are 
the  following  :  the  bittern,  crows,  the  goose,  jackdaw,  jay, 
and  magpie,  owls,  and  the  raven  ;  to  which  I  should  add, 
from  foreign  climes,  the  ostrich,  peacock,  parrots,  and 
vulture.  In  their  treatment  of  these  birds,  the  poets' 
utterances  are  curiously  characterised  not  only  by  a  want 
of  sympathy,  but  also  by  an  unlooked-for  want  of  originality. 

The  bittern,  one  of  the  most  strangely  poetical  of  birds, 
is  found  useful  only  as  a  synonym  for  discordance  and 
desolation,  and  if  it  had  not  been  for  its  making  strange 
noises  would  not  probably  have  been  mentioned  at  all. 
Scott  says  it  "  shrieks  "  and  "  booms  "  and  "  drums  "  from 
the  "melancholy  marshes;"  Thomson,  so  often  absurd, 
says  that,  "  with  bill  ingulpht,  he  shakes  the  surrounding 
marsh  ; "  and  Burns  may  be  suspected  of  harbouring  the 
same  heresy,  for  he  calls  upon  the  bird  to  "rair  "  until  "the 
quagmire  reels."  But  Churchill  and  Shenstone  do  it  a 
more  conspicuous  injustice  ;  for  the  one,  thinking  it  to  be 
a  sea-bird,  and  having  read  of  it  as  a  thing  of  desolate 
places,  symbolises  ruin  by  making  this  bird  perch  on  "  the 
sails  of  commerce,"  while  the  other  calls  it  the  "  the  caitiff 
bittern." 

The  crows  fare  even  worse.     Ever  since,  in  Rome, — 

"The  cawing  crow  was  to  the  state 
A  sure  interpreter  of  fate," 

this  bird  has  been  one  of  ill-omen  and  unkindly  superstition. 

Sometimes  it  is  mistaken  for  "  the  honest  rook ; "  at  others 

for  the  raven,  as  when  Green  says — 

"The  honourable  prophet 
Did  more  than  angel  couriers  greet 
The  crows  that  brought  him  bread  and  meat." 
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and  thus,  vicariously,  arrives  at  some  respect  or  honour. 
But  as  "the  crow"  it  is  "the  most  accomplished  of  the 
feathered  race"  in  mischief,  a  "lurking"  (Dyer)  and 
"dastard"  (Dryden)  bird;  the  truth  being  that  this  saga- 
cious fowl  collects  others  of  its  kind  to  hustle  the  eagle, 
which  all  poets  consider  an  unjustifiable  affront  to  "the 
bird  of  Jove,"  denying  the  crow  even  the  right  of  self-pro- 
tection. But  here,  as  elsewhere,  when  a  tradition  lures 
them  away  from  Nature,  the  poets  all  follow  each  other  on 
Butler's  lines, — 

"  Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries, 
When  crows  or  ravens  croak  from  trees  ?  " 

and  repeat  each  other  as  to  its  "treble-dated"  years,  its 
"  hoarse"  voice  and  generally  uncanny  habits. 

"  The  crows  sit  on  the  murrained  cattle,"  says  Shelley  ; 
and  again,  "  On  the  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  crows ; " 
and  it  is  in  this  light,  as  a  carrion-bird  and  of  evil  augur)', 
that  the  bards,  without  exception,  prefer  to  view  it. 

The  goose,  sacred  to  at  least  two  great  nations  of  anti- 
quity, the  wisest  of  fowls,  the  bird  of  the  quill  and  the 
gray-goose  shafts,  is  the  butt  and  jest  of  poets.  They  even 
think  it  discreditable  to  the  Capitol  (see  Spenser,  Addison, 
and  others)  to  have  been  saved  by  such  a  bird.  It  is  "  ill- 
formed  "  and  "  waddling,"  "  gabbling  "  and  "  greedy,"  the 
symbol  of  foolishness  and  garrulity.  The  poets  could  not, 
apparently,  look  farther  than  their  own  patch  of  common. 
The  farm-yard  gate  barred  their  "eagle  vision."  But  I 
forget ;  the  wild-goose  was  known  to  one  poet,  at  any  rate, 
for  he  makes  vultures  chase  it.  . 

Jackdaws  are,  in  poetry,  only  "daws,"  and  for  poetical 
reasons,  no  doubt,  are  "  idle,"  "  foolish,"  "  wrangling,"  "  of 
ominous  note,"  and  "obscene;"  while  that  deplorable 
incident  of  the  feather,  which  might  generously  have  been 
forgotten  long  ago,  is  carefully  made  the  most  of.  Yet  how 
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is  it  that  contemporary  prose  writers  perpetually  refer  to  the 
pleasant  chattering  of  the  jackdaws,  these  retainers  of  old 
English  houses,  the  privileged  tenants  of  ancient  family 
seats,  turret,  tower,  belfry,  and  castle  wall  ?  To  my  own 
prosaic  mind,  indeed,  the  jackdaw  is  among  the  birds 
something  like  the  cedar  among  trees,  as  lending  an  air 
of  ancient  repose  and  long-undisturbed  possession  to  an 
estate.  Its  voice  strikes  on  the  ear,  as  we  approach  some 
old  baronial  place  or  many-spired  cathedral,  the  first  note 
of  that  reverend  calm  which  possesses  us  when  we  actually 
stand  within  the  hushed  precincts  of  the  ivy-muffled  walls. 
So,  too,  the  cooing  of  doves  makes  the  noon  silent,  the  cry 
of  the  corn-crake  proclaims  the  slumber  of  the  summer 
evening  fields,  and  the  sudden  hoot  of  the  owl  emphasises 
the  stillness  of  the  night 

Nor  with  regard  to  the  magpie  do  I  confess  to  more  con- 
tentment with  the  poets.  For  here  again,  even  if  we  admit 
it  to  be  "thieving,"  "chattering,"  "gossiping,"  I  see  no 
reason  for  insisting — because  it  is  "  the  magician  magpie  " 
of  Churchill,  and  because  country  folk  believe  it  "  scatters 
notes  of  presage  " — that  it  is  a  disagreeable  adjunct  to  the 
landscape,  and  nothing  better  than 

"  An  impudent,  presuming  pye, 
Malicious,  ignorant,  and  sly." 

It  is  really  a  wonder  that  owls,  pelted  as  they  have  been 
with  bad  names,  have  not  before  now  become  the  abandoned 
and  wicked  fowls  that  poets  declare  them  to  be.  A  less 
sober  bird  would  have  gone  wrong  under  such  undeserved 
contumely  long  ago.  It  is  only  necessary  to  give  some 
of  the  epithets  which  the  bards  have  slung  at  the  owl — 
"silent,"  "hoarse,"  "moody,"  "grim,"  "boding,"  "mop- 
ing," "complaining,"  "wailing,"  "gibbering,"  "screaming," 
"shrieking,"  "  ill-faste,"  "obscene,"  "ghastly,"  "dire," 
"  unhallowed " — to  be  assured  of  the  opinion  they  had 
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about  poor  Nyctemene.  But  this  gradually  ascending  scale 
of  opprobrium  is  not  by  any  means  the  whole  of  her  wrongs. 
Her  personal  appearance  is  discredited,  for  she  is  described 
as  "gray  "and  "  wide-staring,"  with  an  "uncomely"  beak, 
and  given  to  "blinking"  and  "goggling."  Her  association 
with  the  night  makes  night  dreadful,  for  instead  of  being 
merely  a  bird  of  sleep  and  innocent  darkness,  or  "  the  sad 
bird  of  night,"  which,  when 

"  The  shades  of  eve  come  slowly  down, 
And  woods  are  wrapped  iu  deeper  brown, 
Awakens  in  her  dell," 

the  very  presence  of  the  owl  makes  night  a  time  of  phantoms 
and  desolation  and  death  and  evil  deeds.  She  lives  in 
ruined  towers,  "  lightning-blasted  "  trees,  and  "  baneful " 
ivy-bushes.  Here,  during  the  day,  she  sleeps,  with  frequent 
interruptions  (especially  in  Scott) ;  and  hence,  when  dark- 
ness favours  her  criminal  designs,  she  issues  forth  in  the  bad 
company  of  "  bats  "  and  "  shadows,"  "  sickness,"  "  ghosts," 
and  "night- ravens."  She  ought  to  be,  but  is  not,  on  good 
terms  with  the  night  or  the  moon,  for  she  "disturbs"  and 
"  afflicts  "  the  one,  making  it  "  hideous,"  while,  though  she 
"salutes"  the  other,  she  does  so  with  impropriety,  either 
with  "unseemly"  or  "derisive  shouts,"  "fe.arful  howlings," 
or  "  barbarous  noises,"  and,  though  making  a  confidante 
of  Selene,  does  not  hesitate  to  "  mock  "  her.  This  "  bird 
of  the  ivy,"  therefore,  simply  as  a  thing  of  feathers,  a  fowl  of 
the  air,  has  much  to  complain  of.  But  its  indignities  are 
multiplied  when  the  poets  come  to  speak  of  it  "poetically." 
Some  of  their  synonyms  are  these :  "  gloom  bird,"  "  rude 
bird  of  hate,"  "shrieking  harbinger,"  "foul  precursor  of  the 
fiend,"  "  augur  of  the  fever's  end,"  "  messenger  of  death," 
and  "companion  of  infernal  hagges  !  "  After  this,  "death- 
boding,"  "  dirge-singing,"  "  unholy,"  are  merely  acidulated 
compliments.  But  is  it  not  enough  to  make  a  good  bird 
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take  to  bad  ways  to  be  accused  of  foretelling  "  the  hapless 
doom  "  of  every  impertinent  and  casual  passer-by,  when  it 
was  really  only  conversing  with  its  lawful  wife ;  or  to  speak 
of  it  as  "  affrighting  poets'  souls  with  words  of  woe,"  when, 
as  a  fact,  the  bird  was  merely  making  a  remark  to  a  neigh- 
bour about  her  last  mouse  ? 

Nor  does  the  raven  fare  better.  Taunted  with  its  con- 
duct towards  Noah,  robbed  of  the  credit  of  nourishing 
Elijah,  triumphed  over  for  its  disgrace  in  Olympus,  and 
abused  for  flying  on  the  standard  of  the  conquering  Dane, 
"  the  hideous  raven  with  prodigious  flight "  has  little  to 
thank  English  bards  for.  They  credit  it  with  "glossy 
plumage,"  but  this  is  the  full  extent  of  their  generosity. 
According  to  the  poets,  it  is  "solitary,"  "dark  and  foul," 
"greedy,"  "obscene,"  "a  carrion-eater,"  "not  less  a  bird 
of  omen  than  of  prey."  When  on  the  wing  it  prefers 
tempests,  and  when  afoot  it  sings  "dirges,"  perching  for 
choice  on  "blasted"  trees,  generally  "oaks,"  which  rhyme 
with  "croaks."  These  are  the  ordinary  "ravens"  of  the 
poets.  But  Milton  and  Spenser  have  "  the  night-raven," 
and  Young  "  the  midnight-raven,"  which  come  out  in 
the  dark.  Nights  of  horror  have  alwnys,  therefore,  raven 
accompaniments.  Ravens  fly  on  funeral  wings,  and  witches 
use  their  feathers.  Ravens  haunt  graveyards.  Corpses  are 
called  "ravens'  food."  But  why  go  on  with  the  catalogue 
of  the  bards'  affronts  ? 

To  these  I  have  added,  as  unpopular,  from  foreign  birds, 
the  ostrich,  peacock,  parrot,  and  vulture.  The  first  Spenser 
alludes  to  as  "  the  greedy  ostryge,"  Prior  as  "  the  stupid 
ostrich,"  and  Cowper  as  the 

"  Silliest  of  the  feathered  kind, 
And  formed  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind." 

Beyond,  therefore,  alluding  to  three  popular  delusions  about 
this  wonderful  bird, — its  indiscriminate  feeding,  its  burying 
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its  head  in  the  sand,  and  its  desertion  of  its  eggs, — the  poets 
can  find  no  use  for  the  ostrich,  no  opportunity  for  a  compli- 
ment. Yet  in  this  one  bird  centres  much  of  the  poetry  of 
the  Arabs,  and  half  the  romance  of  the  deserts. 

Against  the  peacock  there  is  evidently  a  grudge, — it  may 
be  even  a  sort  of  unworthy  envy.  At  any  rate,  the  poets, 
tedious  as  courtiers  can  be  in  their  compliments  to  "  Juno's 
bird,"  are  often  very  bitter  towards  it, — when  the  goddess  is 
out  of  the  way.  Their  peacock's  legs  seem  always  sticking 
out  of  their  peacock's  feathers.  It  is  gorgeous,  they  grant 
willingly,  but  it  uses  its  splendour  to  "  affront  the  daylight," 
and  "  swagger"  over  other  birds.  It  is  stately.  This  they 
readily  admit,  but  its  stride  easily  becomes  a  "strut"  and 
"perke."  Its  voice,  never  pleasant,  is  made  the  worst  of, 
as  are  its  legs  and  feet.  One  quotation — it  is  the  very 
finest  of  all  their  references  to  this  bird — may  stand  alone 
in  illustration  of  the  strange  reluctance  of  the  poets  to  give 
the  peacock  unqualified  praise.  It  is  an  admirable  passage — 

"  That  self-applauding  bird,  the  peacock,  see  ; 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  pharisee  is  he  ! 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold  ; 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near, 
His  measured  step  was  governed  by  his  ear, 
And  seems  to  say,  '  Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place  ; 
I  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace.' 
Not  so  the  pheasant  on  his  charms  presumes, 
Though  he  too  has  a  glory  in  his  plumes  ; 
He,  Christian-like,  retreats  with  modest  mien 
To  the  close  copse  or  far  sequestered  green, 
And  shines  without  desiring  to  be  seen." 

The  parrot,  "an  odious  libel  on  the  human  voice," 
affords,  with  its  other  caged  kindred,  an  easy  butt  for  the 
poets,  who  industriously  repeat  after  each  other  the  jests 
about  the  "  trivial  mimic,"  that,  "  fraught  with  antics,"  "  fine 
and  gay,  is  kept  to  strut,  look  big,  and  talk  alway."  But 
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why  call  Poll  "  a  jack-pudding ? "  Had  the  poets  only 
known  that  in  the  East  the  parrot  is  the  bird  of  love,  that 
Kama,  the  Oriental  Cupid,  always  rides  on  one,  what  pretty 
changes  would  have  been  rung  on  the  pretty  theme  !  As  it 
is,  Prior  no  doubt  thought  it  a  bold  flight  of  fancy,  when 
singing  Mira's  parrot,  to  say — 

"  The  queen  of  beauty  shall  forsake  the  dove  ; 
Henceforth  the  parrot  is  the  bird  of  love." 

He  did  not  know,  apparently,  that  for  some  thousands  of 
years  the  parrot  had  already  been  "  the  bird  of  love  "  for 
half  the  world. 

Last  on  my  present  list  is  the  vulture.  Unlovely,  but 
innocent  in  nature,  it  becomes  in  poetry  the  incarnation  of 
cruel  greed,  a  thing  of  crime  and  blood  and  horror.  I  have 
no  wish  to  beautify  the  vulture,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I 
cannot  acquiesce  in  the  poets'  terrible  indictment.  They 
make  it  "ominous"  and  "gloomy,"  "hungry"  and  "thirsty" 
for  blood,  "greedy,"  "cruel."  It  is  the  "  death  bird  "  of 
Shelley.  Thoughts  too  vile  for  utterance  are  "  vulture- 
thoughts  "  (Shakespeare),  and  folly  too  malignant  for  hope 
is  "  vulture-folly  "  (Shenstone).  A  "  vulture-grasp  "  (Scott) 
is  that  which  is  wicked  and  cruel  and  lustful ;  a  "  vulture- 
eye  "  (Mallet,  Macaulay),  that  which  gloats  over  the  hor- 
rible, or  on  coming  disa'ster,  greedy  for  its  own  advantage 
therefrom.  "The  rage  of  the  vulture"  (Byron)  is  a 
synonym  for  ferocious  and  guilty  fury;  and  Shelley  gives 
"victorious  wrong"  a  "vulture-scream."  It  symbolises 
in  Granville  despair,  and  in  Gay  carnage. 

This  is  all  undeniable  poetry,  but  it  is  all  injustice, 
because  out  of  sympathy  with  Nature.  And  Nature  is  far 
more  poetical  than  even  the  poets. 

.  In  the  previous  paragraphs   I  have  touched  upon   the 
British  poets'  inadequate  recognition  of  certain  large  groups 
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of  indigenous  birds  (notably  the  sea-fowl  and  birds  of  prey), 
their  complete  neglect  of  "  foreign  "  ornithology,  and  their 
apparent  want  of  sympathy  with  certain  individual  species, 
such  as  the  crow,  owl,  goose,  and  raven,  which  are  both 
domestic  and  foreign.  Under  these  heads  I  eliminated 
from  the  poets'  repertory  all  the  most  Unpopular  birds,  thus 
reserving  for  the  present  chapter  some  fifty  kinds,1  which 
together  comprise  the  professedly  Popular  Birds  of  Poetry. 

For  the  larger  half  of  these,  which  live  in  verse  only  by 
a  single  epithet  or  solitary  phrase,  a  very  few  lines  will 
suffice  to  pass  them  in  review.  Thus  "the  mellow  bull- 
finch," that  "  whistles  soft  a  flute-like  note  ; "  "  the  prudent 
crane,"  that  "steers  an  embody'd  flight;"  the  "  clamour- 
ing "  crake,  "  among  the  clover  hay  ; "  "  the  sooty  "  coot, 
"  that  dives  merry  in  the  lake  ;  "  the  "  screaming  "  curlew  ; 
the  "  timorous "  field-fare  (supposed  by  Scott  to  nest  in 
Scotland) ;  the  goldfinch,  "  music's  gayest  child,"  and  re- 
proved by  the  poets  for  its  pride  in  its  "gaudy"  feathers  ; 
the  greenfinch,  "  in  its  green  array ; "  the  "  dingy  "  marten, 
"  by  children,  till  of  late,  held  sacred  ; "  the  ousel,  "  peer- 
ing through  a  wave,"  and  singing  a  "sad"  ditty;  the 
stork,  "  in  serious  assembly,"  "  consulting  deep  and 
various  ; "  the  "  amusive  "  swift,  in  "  giddy,  rapid  flight ; " 
and  "the  soft  wren,"  "light  rustling -among  sere  leaves 
and  twigs." 

But  among  the  remainder  are  some  important  fowls — 
important  both  from  their  overwhelming  frequency  in  the 
poets'  pages  and  from  their  pertinence  to  my  present  pur- 
pose. In  the  previous  pages,  it  will  be  seen,  I  have 
ventured  upon  a  charge  against  the  British  poets  (down 
to  our  contemporaries)  that  they  had  neglected  Nature,  as 

1  Viz.,  bullfinch,  crane,  corncrake,  coot,  curlew,  fieldfare,  goldfinch, 
greenfinch,  marten,  ousel,  rook,  stork,  swift,  wren,  blackbird  and 
thrush,  cuckoo,  doves,  eagles,  heron,  kingfisher,  larks,  linnets,  nightin- 
gale, robin,  swan,  swallow,  sparrow,  woodpecker,  game-birds. 
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represented  in  the  bird-world,  and  had  not  shown  them- 
selves in  sympathy  with  her.  "  Not  only,"  I  said,  "is  their 
ornithological  range  too  limited,  but  even  within  that  range 
their  sympathy  is  inadequate ; "  and  to  illustrate  this,  I 
noticed  the  poets'  "  waste "  of  some  thousand  and  odd 
foreign  birds,  and  of  two  thirds  of  their  own  British  species 
(among  them  many  of  the  most  beautiful  and  picturesque 
kinds) ;  their  disregard  of  specific  sea-fowl ;  their  prejudice 
against  the  raptorial  clans  ;  and,  finally,  their  uncalled-for 
incivility  towards  certain  individual  fowls. 

But  as  these  were  their  Unpopular  birds,  and  employed 
designedly  for  the  illustration  of  the  darker  sides  of  life, 
their  prejudices — if  it  were  possible  to  justify  prejudices 
of  such  a  kind  in  a  poet — might  be  considered,  in  a  way, 
to  be  thrust  upon  them  by  circumstances.  But  I  find  that 
the  poets  are  not  less  deficient  in  generous  sympathy  when 
they  come  to  speak  of  their  popular  species  ;  and  this  being 
the  case,  I  consider  the  variation  in  poetic  tone,  observable 
in  American  poetry,  becomes  very  noteworthy.  Tennyson 
and  Morris  are  always  tender,  and  therefore  true  to  Nature 
and  "  the  speechless  world  ; "  but  with  such  conspicuous 
modern,  and  one  or  two  earlier,  exceptions,  the  whole 
range  of  British  poetry  seems  to  me  to  betray  a  systematised 
lack  of  sympathy  with  the  natural  world,  which  is  expressed 
in  formulated  prejudices.  Now,  American  poetry  is  always 
tender  to  things  in  fur  and  feathers ;  and  this,  too,  with 
such  an  engaging  pitifulness,  that  I  hope  to  devote  a  special 
chapter  to  the  illustration  of  this  Buddhistic  kindliness  and 
its  probable  explanation. 

In  the  meantime,  I  have  the  British  poets  and  their 
treatment  of  their  favourite  birds  before  me.  These  are 
(excluding  those  already  reviewed  above)  the  blackbird  and 
thrush,  farmyard  poultry,  game-birds,  doves  and  eagles, 
nightingale,  cuckoo,  larks  and  linnets,  robin,  swan  and 
swallow,  so  that  this  short  list  includes  no  fewer  than  six 
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out  of  the  eight x  species  that  we  may  call  the  poets 
"  stock-in-trade  birds,"  and  the  greater  proportion,  there- 
fore, of  their  everyday  working  ornithology. 

Whenever  a  dash  of  the  country  has  to  be  added  to  a 
poem,  one  or  other  of  these  six  is  sure  to  be  called  upon, 
and  every  poet  therefore  keeps  on  hand  a  white-necked 
swan  to  sing  before  it  dies,  and  a  proud,  fierce  eagle  to 
stare  at  the  sun  and  grasp  thunder,  a  melancholy  dove  (by 
preference  a  "  turtle  ")  to  bemoan  its  widowhood,  a  blithe 
lark  to  "upspring,"  and  a  lorn  nightingale  to  tell  her 
sorrows  to  the  moon,  and  a  linnet — to  make  itself  generally 
useful,  whenever  there  are  bushes  about. 

But  though  the  poets  avail  themselves  thus  liberally  of 
these  birds,  they  do  not  deal  liberally  by  them.  For  not 
only  do  they  offend  them  by  depreciatory  errors  of  fact — 
which  in  no  way  benefit  their  verse  ;  but  they  are  often  singu- 
larly inadequate  in  their  general  treatment  of  them — which 
undeniably  injures  it.  Shelley,  by  himself,  has  exhausted 
the  skylark,  and  the  poets,  between  them,  have  superadded 
a  beauty  to  the  nightingale  and  a  dignity  to  the  eagle.  But 
with  these  exceptions,  every  one  of  the  popular  birds  has,  it 
seems  to  me,  some  ground  of  complaint. 

To  notice  first  those  who  suffer  most  from  neglect — are 
there  no  lessons  to  be  taught  by  the  bustard,  or  the  heron, 
or  the  osprey,  or  the  stormy  petrel  ?  or  is  there  no  "  soul  of 
beauty "  in  the  kingfisher,  and  the  curlew,  and  the  wood- 
pecker, that  the  poets  should  avoid  them?  Surely  the  heron, 
as  being  solitary,  would  sometimes  give  more  to  a  line  than 
"  stock-dove,"  and  the  curlew,  as  sadly  lamenting,  more  than 
"  the  turtle."  Scott  had  heard  the  curlews  scream,  and  Burns 
too,  but  (except  Gilbert  White)  I  would  not  be  certain  that 
any  other  poet  beautifies  a  line  with  this  bird's  picturesque 
and  suggestive  name.  Or,  for  wild  proud  freedom,  what 

1  Dove,   lark,   linnet,  nightingale,   eagle,   swan — and  the  owl  and 
raven  noticed  in  our  previous  chapter. 
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feathered  thing  have  the  British  Isles  ever  had  to  compare 
with  the  bustard  ?  Yet,  except  as  a  course  in  Prior's  dinner, 
I  have  not  met  with  it  among  the  bards.  The  coot,  an 
ugly  name,  perhaps,  is  significant  of  sequestered  water-ways 
and  all  the  stillness  of  undisturbed  pools — artists  delight  in 
it — but,  except  Scott  and  Burns,  no  poets  use  it.  Or,  as 
expressing  all  the  spirit  of  the  warm  stillness  of  the  summer 
evening,  what  is  so  vivid  as  the  corncrake's  name  ?  Yet  how 
often  shall  we  find  it  outside  of  Scotch  clover  in  the  poems 
of  Burns  and  Grahame  ?  Or,  as  expressing  the  quiet  gloom 
of  the  woodland  in  the  moth-time,  what  more  striking  than 
the  word  "  night-jar  ?  "  Yet  only  once  (in  Gilbert  White,  a 
naturalist)  do  we  find  it,  finely  supplementing  the  worn-out 
old  owl.  Fortunately  for  the  kingfisher,  it  is  also  "  the  hal- 
cyon," or  it  might  have  been  as  infrequent  as  that  fantastic 
dryad,  the  woodpecker,  one  of  the  most  poetical  of  English 
birds.  We  have  volumes  about  the  obtrusive  (and  delightful) 
skylark,  but  barely  a  page  about  its  peerless  kinsman,  the 
modest  and  exquisite  wood-lark.  It  is  the  most  beautiful 
songster  that  we  can  call  English,  and  the  one  and  only 
bird  to  whom  the  nightingale  himself  cannot  give  a  note 
or  presume  to  suggest  a  beauty.  In  short,  without  going 
further  into  the  inquiry,  I  confess  it  very  difficult  to  admit 
that  "sensibility  to  natural  beauty"  is  an  essential  for  the 
production  of  poetry ;  and,  while  allowing  that  the  posses- 
sion of  imagination  may  supersede  in  great  part  the  neces- 
sity for  observation,  that  it  emancipates  the  poet  from 
many  trammels,  that  it  often  transfigures  and  beautifies 
the  prosaic,  that  it  does  all  this,  and  very  much  more,  I 
am  reluctant  to  concede  to  the  poets  the  prerogative  of 
ignoring,  or  the  privilege  of  misinterpreting,  the  suggestions 
of  Nature.  She  sings  too  plainly  and  too  truly  to  be  mis- 
understood or  improved  upon. 

Everybody  in  the  British  Isles  knows  "  the  lyric  black- 
bird," and  has  at  one  time  or  another  admired  its  "carol" 
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as  being  "  blithe,"  and  heard  it  "  warble  clear  and  strong." 
But  the  poets,  with  that  exceptional  sympathy  with  Nature 
which  they  claim,  might  almost  have  been  expected  to  express 
in  their  verse  some  larger  measure  of  admiration  than  the 
vulgar  thus  easily  attain  to.  They  know  it  as  a  "  summer 
bird,"  and  have  observed  it  in  the  "  thorny  brake,"  "  the 
woodland,"  and  "  the  vale."  But  is  it  not  a  spring  and  an 
autumn,  and,  above  all,  a  winter  bird  too — thereby  setting 
the  vagrant  nightingale  an  example?  And  does  it  not 
beautify  with  its  winning  ways  and  rich  song  the  orchard, 
and  shrubbery,  and  lawn,  as  well  as  those  wild  places  which 
the  nightingale  and  other  songsters  haunt?  Surely,  from 
their  divine  resources  the  poets  might  have  had  a  better 
word  to  say  for  this  lovely  bird,  which  flutes  as  exquisitely 
to  the  brick-and-mortar  heart  of  London  as  to  its  own  frag- 
rant thicket ;  this  pet  of  the  poor,  that  may  be  heard  shaking 
out  its  voice  from  the  garret-window  of  a  slum  like  some 
evangelist  from  a  happier  life,  until  the  impure  air  seems  to 
lift  from  about  its  cage  and  the  full-throated  captive  makes  a 
clear  blue  sky  above  itself  and  calls  up  all  the  gracious  pomp 
of  the  woodlands  round  it.  The  blackbird  is  the  very  model 
of  what  a  poet  himself  should  be.  Yet  the  poets,  though 
consistent  and  kindly  towards  this  bird,  are  commonplace 
and  inadequate.  Its  name,  "  the  merle,"  is  itself  a  sweet 
symphony,  and  often  helps  the  bards  to  a  grace,  while  every 
line  borrows  an  echo  of  melody  from  the  mere  reference  to 
its  song. 

With  the  thrush,  also,  most  British  poets  are  on  intimate 
terms.  This  beautiful  bird,  however,  seems  to  be  too  often 
only  the  other  half  of  the  blackbird  as  it  were,  its  counter- 
foil and  complement.  The  blackbird  throws  a  thrush 
shadow.  The  mavis'  song  is  chiefly  admired  as  in  anti- 
phony  to  the  merle's.  But  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  this 
relative  subordination  is  fair  to  either  individual.  In  Nature, 
it  is  true,  "  blackbirds  and  thrushes "  are  very  constantly 
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together,  and  so  far  the  poets  are  justified,  but  lovers  of 
Nature  will  as  soon  acquiesce  in  the  immersion  of  the  thrush 
in  the  blackbird,  or  vice  versa,  as  in  the  consumption  of 
either  as  food.  Was  ever  the  sweet  myrtle  so  wickedly 
abused  as  Jn  Sardinia,  where  they  use  it  as  a  pickle  for 
thrushes ! 

No  bird,  or  family  of  birds,  has  given  more  beautiful 
lines,  similes,  illustrations,  metaphors,  and  ideas  than  the 
pleiad  of  "  the  doves ; " *  yet  the  poets  know  absolutely 
nothing  about  them.  As  domestic  poultry — "  pigeons  " — 
they  saw  they  were  greedy,  quarrelsome,  and  wanton  ;  but 
the  wild  bird  was  a  complete  secret  to  them.  They  speak 
of  it  as  a  solitary  fowl,  generally  a  widow,  of  most  melan- 
choly disposition,  that  lives  under  a  sense  of  grievous 
injuries  received,  and  goes  in  fear  of  her  life,  being  per- 
petually "  pounced  "  2  by  something  or  other.  When 
mated  she  is  an  exemplar  to  the  woods  of  chastity ;  when 
widowed,  a  model  to  the  whole  world  of  constancy  and  fidelity 
to  the  memory  of  the  deceased.  She  is  usually  "silver ;"  but 
her  neck  frequently  glows  with  iridescent  tints,  perpetually 
changing,  and  she  is  otherwise  distinguished  by  a  "  homely 
song."  Her  chief  characteristic  is  her  solitariness  ;  and 
"  forlorn,"  "  widowed,"  "  melancholy,"  "  pensive,"  "  moan- 
ing," "dolorous,"  "plaining,"  "wailfu',"  "miserable," 
"  wretched,"  "  sobbing,"  and  "  mournfully  hoarse  "  are 
sufficient  to  illustrate  this.  Next  comes  the  idea  of  her 
constancy  in  affection — it  is  needless  to  accummulate 
epithets — and,  indeed,  it  is  distinctly  stated  again  and 
again  that  this  constancy  is  only  to  be  found  in  doves — 
especially  "turtles." 

What  a   "  turtle "   is,   the   poets   cannot   agree.     Some 

1  Ring-dove,   wood-dove,  wood-pigeon,  stock-dove,  cushat,  turtle- 
dove, pigeort. 

2  The  Pleiades  "  pounced  "  by  Orion  were  changed  into  doves  and 
sent  up  out  of  harm's  way  among  the  stars. 
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make  it  the  male  of  "the  dove,"  others  the  female  of  the 
"  stock-dove,"  and  others  again  the  male  or  female  of  the 
ring-dove  ;  while  the  stock-dove  and  ring-dove  are  similarly 
mis-mated  in  bewildering  combinations,  the  general  result 
being  as  delightful  a  confusion  of  three  wholly  distinct 
species  of  birds  as  even  poets  could  wish  for. 

Of  the  rest  of  the  poets'  dove  fictions — how  they  had  no 
galls,  and  were  thus  "  serenely  mild  ;  "  how  they  built  nests 
of  exceptional  cosiness  ;  how  "  clowns  "  cruelly  carry  away 
these  nests  in  their  hands  (the  delicious  idea  of  it !) ;  how 
vultures  chase  them,  and  so  forth — I  have  not  space  to 
speak.  But,  after  all,  does  n<?t  "  dove,"  the  Christabel  of 
the  birds,  rhyme  delightfully  with  "  love  ? "  and  where, 
after  all,  are  we  to  expect  to  find  pretty  errors  perpetuated 
if  not  in  the  Unnatural  History  of  the  poets.  But  it  is  a 
pity  the  poets  did  not  know  that  a  dove's  "  nest  "  was  about 
as  cosy  as  a  box  of  matches  spilt  on  a  mantelpiece. 

Next  on  my  present  list  comes  the  eagle ;  but  if  I  begin; 
where  shall  I  end  ?  The  poetical  literature  of  "  Columbia's 
bird  "  will  fill  a  solid  volume.  Indeed,  the  very  word  in 
itself  is  so  beautiful,  that  I  can  easily  understand  the  poets 
delighting  in  its  use.  And  what  a  splendid  thing  it  grows, 
this  eagle,  under  their  inspired  pens  !  So  splendid,  indeed, 
that  Nature  borrows  the  supreme  epithet  of  its  name — 
"  eagle  skies,"  "  eagle-baffling  mountains,"  "  eagle  tem- 
pests " — the  cloud  borrows  its  wings,  the  sun  its  eyes.  It 
towers  over-head  "  the  feathered  king  "  and  "  bird  of  Jove," 
"  royal,"  "  wide-ruling,"  "  imperial,"  "  thunder-grasping," 
"  Olympian,"  "  lord  of  land  and  sea."  It  is  the  captain  of 
nations,  and  has  Victory  for  a  slave.  It  lends  its  dignifying 
name  to  majesty  and  to  science,  to  religion,  philosophy, 
history,  and  song.  It  symbolises  triumph  and  dominion, 
and  is  the  emblem  of  pride  and  of  noble  ambition,  of 
chivalry,  of  fame,  and  of  Freedom  !  Its  flight  is  the  supreme 
comparison  for  strength  and  speed,  for  distance  and  for 
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height.  Discord  in  nature  reaches  its  climax  when  the 
slumber  of  the  eagle  is  disturbed,  Under  the  shadow  of 
its  pinions  is  an  universal  silence,  a  deferential  peace. 

Yet  even  here,  if  I  may  do  so  without  seeming  to  be 
profane,  I  would  lodge  a  protest  against  the  poets  who 
make  the  eagle — 

"  Whom  Madhava  bestrides 

When  high  on  eagle's  plumes  he  rides  " — 

eat  human  corpses.  That  it  eats  carrion  is  well  known — 
the  gods  themselves  were  sordid  when  they  stooped  to 
earth  —  but  once  make  the  eagle  the  boon-companion  of 
the  vulture,  the  hyena,  and  the  jackal,  and  all  sympathy 
with  the  great  bird  is  choked.  I  would  also  venture  to 
remonstrate  with  Shelley,  the  poet  of  freedom  and  the  eagle, 
for  speaking  of  it  as  feeding  on  flower  seeds.  The  poet 
wished  to  account  for  the  growth  of  some  vegetable  stuff  on 
the  pinnacle  of  a  crag  of  prodigious  height.  He  would  not 
admit  that  any  other  bird  but  the  eagle  could  have  flown  to 
such  a  height,  and  therefore  (knowing  that  birds  are  one  of 
the  recognised  agencies  in  nature  for  the  diffusion  of  seeds) 
he  says  that  the  day  was 

"  so  calm 

That  scarce  the  feathery  weed 
Scn.vn  by  some  eagle  on  the  topmost  stone 
Swayed  in  the  air." 

Nor  should  the  eagle  be  called  "lily  white."  At  worst  \\. 
is  golden. 

The  nightingale,  in  itself  a  poem,  has  hatched  hundreds 
— so  many,  indeed,  that  the  subject  overwhelms  me.  Some 
of  these  are  notoriously  of  exquisite  beauty,  and  yet  there 
has  been  enough  fustian  written  about  the  bird  to  make 
Keats'  "eyes  dissolve  in  woe"  and  Milton  "roar."  Do 
poets  ever  read  each  other  ?  From  the  monotony  of  their 
repetitions  about  nightingales  alone,  I  should  be  inclined 
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to  think  they  never  did — unless,  of  course,  the  same  pheno- 
menon of  plagiarism  be  accepted  as  proof  that  they  do. 
But,  apart  from  mere  dull,  harmless  fustian,  made  all  the 
duller  by  the  damnable  iteration  of  their  echoes,  their 
verses  are  as  "  shagged  "  with  silly  errors  of  fact  as  Thom- 
son's wintry  plains  are  with  silly  errors  of  fancy.  Take, 
for  instance,  the  poet's  persistence  in  making  the  female 
nightingale  sing — the  hen  bird,  that  cannot,  as  Chaucer 
would  say,  "  sing  ne  worthe  a  boterflie  !  "  Milton,  Gilbert 
White,  and  Montgomery  knew  better ;  but  the  rest,  thinking 
to  create  a  thing  of  greater  beauty  than  Nature  contained, 
presents  us  with  a  she-nightingale — a  preposterous  fowl, 
an  unnatural  mother,  as  wicked  as  the  poet's  ostrich, 
that  wastes  all  her  night  in  telling  her  "  melodious  sor- 
rows "  to  a  world  in  bed,  and  flying  about  the  woods,  in- 
stead of  sitting  on  her  eggs  and  keeping  the  night-chill  off 
them  ;  the  absurdity  reaching  its  climax  in  Mallet,  who,  con- 
scious of  error,  yet  loth  to  abandon  the  legend,  makes 
"  Philomela  "  male  !  It  is  not  easy  to  recognise  the  bene- 
fit that  poetry  derives  from  such  eccentricities,  for  nothing 
ever  yet  written  in  verse  surpasses  the  wonderful  poetry  of 
the  real  nightingale's  life.  It  comes  to  England  every  year 
from  Asia  Minor,  to  build  its  nest  in  English  hollies  and 
sing  its  song.  It  nestles  in  the  "  leafy  quiet "  of  "  shadiest 
covert  hid" — 

"  What  more  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales?  " 

and  there,  sitting  close  by  his  brooding  mate,  the  male  bird 
sings  day  and  night.  It  has  drawn  for  itself  what  naturalists 
call  "the  nightingale  line"  across  the  English  shires,  and 
all  the  loving  artifices  of  man  cannot  get  it  east,  west,  or 
north  of  its  own  chosen  limits;  and  I  cannot  recall  any 
other  fact  in  ornithology  so  curiously  picturesque  as 
this. 

That  Waller  knew  the  nightingale  left  England  as  soon 
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as  summer  was  gone,  is  evident  from  the  following  (from  his 
"  Address  to  Sir  W.  Davenant")— 

"  Thus  the  wise  nightingale  that  leaves  her  home, 
Her  native  woods  where  storms  and  winter  come, 
Pursuing  constantly  the  cheerful  spring 
To  foreign  groves  doth  her  old  music  bring  ;  " 

and  that  Cunningham — a  poet  who  is  often  conspicuously 
correct  in  his  references  to  Nature — was  aware  of  the  same 
fact  of  Philomel's  migration,  is  suggested  by  his  saying,  in 
"  The  Contemplatist  "— 

"  The  nightingale,  a  welcome  guest, 
Renews  her  gentle  strains." 

Mrs.  Hemans  also  had  a  suspicion  of  it ;  and  of  Carew  I  am 
doubtful.  But  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  other  direct 
acknowledgments  of  the  bird's  precipitate  desertion  of  the 
country  that  gives  it  a  home  when  it  needs  one  most. 
Indeed,  it  is  only  in  Longfellow  that  I  can  find  expres- 
sion given  to  the  well-founded  grudge.  It  is  borrowed 
from  the  German — 

"  Oh,  maiden  fair,  oh,  maiden  fair  !  how  faithless  is  thy  bosom. 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for  thine  example. 

So  long  as  summer  laughs  she  sings, 

But  in  the  autumn  spreads  her  wings. 
The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for  thine  example." 

That  many  British  poets  knew  the  nightingale  did  not 
sing  after  June  is  beyond  doubt,  but  they  attribute  the 
cessation  of  "  her  "  song  either  to  Philomel's  own  private 
woes  (the  treason  of  such  a  suspicion  !) — 

"  Mute,  for  her  false  mate 

Has  fled  and  left  her  desolate  ;" 

or  else  to  her  being  overwhelmed  by  the  contemplation  of 
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the  dead  spring  ;  or  else,  as  Shakespeare  does,  to  a  feeling  of 
pique — 

"  As  Philomel  in  summer's  forest  doth  sing, 
And  stops  her  pipe  in  growth  of  riper  days, 
Not  that  the  summer  is  less  pleasant  now 
Than  when  her  mournful  hymns  did  hush  the  ni^ht, 
But  that  wild  music  burthens  every  bough, 
And  stvtets,  grown  common,  lose  their  dear  delight" 

Other  prominent  errors  of  fact  are  denying  that  it  sings 
by  day — calling  it  the  only  songster  of  the  night — describ- 
ing it  as  singing  on  the  wing — making  it  "  high-perched." 
And,  unfortunately,  each  of  these  detracts  from  the  un- 
deniable poetry  of  the  real  bird  of  Nature,  in  comparison 
with  whom  the  poets  are  but  mere  apprentices.  • 

"  Oh !  cuckoo,  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

.  .  .  darling  of  the  spring, 
No  bird  ;  but  an  invisible  thing, 
A  voice,  a  mystery." 

This  sums  up  fairly  enough  the  verdict  of  the  poets  on  this 
bird.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  favourite  with  those  who  knew 
Nature  best,  and  for  all  the  rest  it  afforded  "  a  cuckoo  cry." 
It  was  not  easy  to  go  wrong  about  the  cuckoo,  for  the  chief 
facts  of  its  natural  history  were  so  popularly  familiar  as  to 
have  passed  into  proverbs — and  for  the  rest,  it  was  "  an 
invisible  thing,  a  voice,  a  mystery."  Wordsworth's  ode  to 
it  is  a  delightful  welcome  to  the  "  blythe  newcomer,"  that 
with  its  "  sovereign  cry,  fills  all  the  hollows  of  the  sky," 
and  "  straggling  up  to  the  hill-tops,  shouteth  faint  tidings 
of  some  gladder  place ; "  and  as  "  the  rustic  herald  of  the 
spring"1  the  cuckoo  has  received  from  many  another  poet 

1  "  O  youths  and  maidens,  rise  and  sing, 
The  koel  is  come  who  leads  the  spring, 
The  buds  that  were  sleeping' his  voice  hath  heard, 
And  the  tale  is  borne  by  each  nestling  bird. 
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a  pretty  compliment  and  graceful  word.  Yet  there  are 
those  who  have  called  it  "dull"  (Phillips),  "shallow" 
(Milton),  "hollow"  (Thomson),  "foolish"  (Dryden),  "hate- 
ful "  (Shakespeare),  and  others,  who  lay  stress  only  on  the 
"  monotony  "  of  its  notes, 

"  The  cuckoo  away  in  the  thicket 
Is  giving  his  two  old  notes," 

or  their  purport,  as  "  unpleasing  to  the  married  ear."  Yet 
folklore  abounds  with  the  kindliest  nonsense  about  the 
cuckoo,  for  it  is  a  favourite  in  every  country  and  revered  in 
most.  English  country  folk,  for  instance,  believe  it  to  be  a 
bird  from  spirit-land  and  the  bearer  of  good  omens.  They 
say,  too,  that  it  turns  into  a  merlin  in  the  autumn,  and  that 
little  birds  love  it.  But  somehow,  so  it  seems  to  me,  neither 
the  picturesque  nor  the  poetical  in  the  bird-world  of  Nature 
commends  itself  to  poets,  and  so,  as  they  persist  in  prefer- 
ring the  ideal,  the  artificially  pleasing,  and  the  supernatural 
cuckoo,  the  beautiful  parable  of  this  bird  finds  no  place  in 
verse. 

One  poet  has  consecrated  the  skylark,  and  the  others 
have  made  use  of  it  liberally,  and  if  it  is  not  found  "  up- 
springing  "  on  one  page,  it  may  be  depended  upon  to  be 

"  The  trees  of  the  forest  have  all  been  cold, 

They  have  donned  their  mantles  of  scarlet  and  gold, 

To  welcome  him  back  they  are  bravely  dressed, 

But  he  loves  the  blossoming  mango  best. 

The  koel  is  come,  glad  news  he  brings, 

On  the  blossoming  mango  he  rests  his  wings, 

Though  its  leaves  may  be  dull,  it  is  sweet,  oh  sweet, 

And  its  shade  and  its  fruit  the  wanderer  greet. 

The  koel  is  come  and  the  forests  ring, 

He  has  called  aloud  to  awake  the  spring, 

Spring,  the  balmy,  the  friend  of  love, 

The  bodiless  God  who  reigns  above." 

— WATERFIELD'S  Indian  Ballads. 
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"  motinting  "  a  little  later  on.1  It  is  popular,  and  deservedly 
so,  for  it  abounds  in  the  moralities.  Is  it  not  "  low-roosted," 
and  yet  "  sky-searching,"  and  does  not  this  alone  open  the 
way  to  a  very  Sahara  of  virtuous  teaching  ?  With  one  eye 
on  heaven  and  the  other  on  the  ground,  is  it  not  at  once  the 
emblem  of  aspiring  hope  and  of  earth-seeking  pleasure? 
Moreover,  it  salutes  the  morn,  a  pattern  of  daily  rising ; 
cheers  up  the  field-labourer ;  dries  its  wings  at  the  sun ; 
and  does  many  other  things  which  suggest  to  the  poets  a 
wonderful  variety  of  lines  of  great  beauty. 

It  is  "  the  morning  lark "  that  "  warbling  springs  "  from 
the  dews  of  the  lawn, 

"And  climbs  to  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blyth  her  dewy  wings 
In  morning's  rosy  eye,"  - 

"  bidding  the  villagers  rise,"  and  calling  up  "  the  tuneful 
nations." 

It  is  "the  bird  of  the  opening  year" 

"  that  updarts  its  flight 
From  its  nest  in  the  green  April  corn," 
•to  salute, 

"  sweet  warbling  on  the  wing, 
The  gay  return  of  spring." 

It  is  "  the  somer's  lark  "  that 

"doth  gild 
With  merry  song  the  summer  hours.'' 

It  is  "the  merry  lark,"  "joyous  as  morning,"  that 

"  invisible  in  flecked  sky 
Sends  down  her  revelry." 

1  "  The  lark  shall  soar  in  every  ode." — Ctnvper. 

2  Compare  with  this  Wordsworth's — 

"  The  lark 

That  dries  his  feathers  saturate  wilh  dew 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud." 
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It  is  "  the  soaring  lark  "  that 

"lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight 
Melts  into  air  beyond  light." 

Moreover,  some  of  the  poets,  honouring  their  "  muse  " 
with  the  epithet  "lark,"  appear  to  think  that  because  "they 
leave  the  lowest  nest,"  they  therefore  "soar  highest  from 
the  earth."  Recognising  a  similarity  of  humble  beginnings, 
they  make  the  mistake  of  continuing  the  parallel,  and 
because  they  "  from  a  thatched  pallet  rouse,"  would  infer 
that  their  melody  takes  heaven's  gates  by  storm.  This 
is  of  course  an  error,  for  the  flight  of  most  poets  is  strictly 
horizontal.  Only  a  very  few  indeed,  "like  the  skylarks, 
pour  their  songs  into  the  sun." 

This  does  not,  however,  prevent  Wordsworth  apostro- 
phising it  as  "  Drunken *  Lark,"  nor  Gay  making  it  a  wood- 
bird,  nor  Spenser,  Scott,2  Young,  Thomson,  Burns,  and 
others  calling  it  "  shrill,"  while  many  of  them  describe  its 
flight  as  being  in  circles  (which  it  is  not),  and  exaggerate  its 
really  very  moderate  altitude  into  eagle  distances.  But  on 
the  whole  the  lark  stands  out  conspicuous  in  the  ornitho- 
logy of  the  poets  as  a  bird  to  which  full  justice  has  been  done. 

Very  frequently  associated  with  the  lark  is  the  linnet. 
It  is  evidently  looked  upon  as  a  common  little  brown  sort 
of  bird,  and  familiar  but  kindly  liberties  are  taken  with  it 
But  the  linnet  has  nothing  to  complain  of.  For  one  thing 
it  is  not  a  bird  of  much  character,  while  its  song,  though 
of  extraordinary  compass,  delights  from  the  very  absence 
of  character.  Keats,  who  had  evidently  watched  linnets, 
calls  it  "chuckling;"  Shenstone,  "artless;"  and  Beattie, 

1  Longfellow  likens  the   mocking-bird's   melody  to   the   revels   of 
frenzied  Bacchants. 

2  Scott's  use  of  the  epithet  is  more  indiscriminate.     He  applies  it 
to  birds  so  widely  different  as  the  eagle  and  the  robin,  the  grouse  and 
the  seagull,  the  skylark  and  the  plover.     It  must,  of  course,   mean 
something  in  Scotch :  in  Scott's  English  it  means  nothing. 
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"careless;"  while  Cunningham  speaks  of  its  "  unnumbered 
notes,"  and  Akenside  of  its  "random  strain."  These  are 
admirable  touches.  All  the  poets  alike  are  gentle  to  it 
(except  pelican  Montgomery),  and  use  it  only  as  a  harmless 
and  pretty  adjunct  to  a  country  place — "starting  all  about 
the  bushes."  It  is  one  of  their  stock-in-trade  birds,  and 
stuck  on  like  the  Oriental  "knop  and  flower  pattern," 
whenever  there  is  room  for  a  little  bit  of  innocent  orna- 
ment. Its  association  with  the  lark  deserves  perhaps  a 
passing  word.  Thus,  Lyttleton  makes  the  linnet  and  the 
lark  chant  their  notes  together,  and  Watts  says  they  sing 
their  vespers  together,  while  between  whiles  they  are  to  be 
found  in  company  at  all  hours,  either  in  one  poet  or  the 
other.  Moreover,  too, 

"  with  rival  notes 
They  strain  their  throats 
To  welcome  in  the  spring," 

and  side  by  side,  they 

"  sing  of  love 
While  the  summer  remains." 

But  this  is  only  in  the  poets.  In  Nature  these  two  pretty 
minnesingers  are  not  comrades,  for  the  lark  is  a  bird  of 
the  meadows,  the  linnet  of  the  hedgerows ;  the  lark  of  the 
sky,  the  linnet  of  the  bushes. 

Apart  from  the  lark  the  linnet  has  hardly  any  appreciable 
place  in  poetry,  yet  no  bird  so  nearly  illustrates  the  majo- 
rity of  poets  as  "  the  linnet." 

The  robin  presents  itself  to  the  British  poets  in  four  aspects 
— as  "the  bird  of  December,"  "a  pious  bird"  "the  privi- 
leged robin,"  and  the  lover  of  Jenny  Wren.  When  we 
think  of  the  little  actors  in  this  delicious  intrigue,  the  bright 
lines  of  Wyatt — 

"  A  !  Robin  ! 
Joly  Robin  ! 
Tell  me  how  thy  Leman  doeth  ?  " 
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are  enchanting.  As  the  bird  "  that  pensive  autumn  cheers," 
and  "  the  bird  of  winter,"  and  the  Redbreast  with  "  his  tap- 
tapping  bill"  he  is  popular  enough,  while  as  the  pretty 
undertakers  of  the  "  Babes  in  the  Wood," 

"  Whose  little  corpses  Robin  Redbreast  found, 
And  strewed  with  pious  bill  the  leaves  around," 

they  have  acquired  a  reputation  of  a  semi- sacred  kind.  Says 
Prior,  "  Ye  pious  redbreasts,  deck  his  hearse ; "  and  Cowley 

has 

"  Robin  Redbreasts,  whom  men  prnise 
For  pious  birds,  shall  when  I  die 
Make  both  my  monument  and  elegy." 

But  it  is  of  course  as  the  guests  of  man  in  winter  that 
they  find  their  heartiest  welcome. 

'Art  thou  the  bird  whom  man  loves  best, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast, 
Our  little  English  Robin  ; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  doors 
When  autumn  winds  are  sobbing? 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  boors, 
Their  Thomas  in  Finland, 
And  Russia  far  inland  ; 
The  bird  who  by  some  name  or  other 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  thee  brother, 
The  darling  of  children  and  men  ? 

"  One  alone, 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  the  broiling  sun, 
In  joyless  fields  and  thorny  thicket  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats  ;  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth  ;  then  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 
And  pecks  and  starts  and  wonders  where  he  is, 
Till  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet." 

C 


VP 
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The  fidelity  to  Nature  in  this  well-known  quotation  in- 
vests the  passage  with  a  rare  charm,  and  by  itself,  no  doubt, 
has  done  much  towards  sustaining  the  poets'  claim  to  be 
considered  scholars  in  Nature. 

But  more  striking,  albeit  not  more  delightful,  are  the 
poets'  utterances  about  the  swan ;  while  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  passages  about  this  bird  that  are  written  down 
from  observation,  and  those  that  are  merely  imagined,  are 
singularly  felicitous  to  my  present  purpose.  For  in  illus- 
tration of  the  poets'  unfortunate  tendency  to  hunt  their 
images  to  death,  and  to  prefer  the  fabulous  to  the  real, 
at  a  great  expense  of  grace  and  force,  I  cannot  have  a  better 
example  than  the  swan. 

It  was  probably  Milton  who  first  wrote  (at  any  rate  in 
English)  that 

"  The  swan  with  arched  neck 
Rows  her  state  with  oary  feet ;  " 

but  Keats  has 

"  The  swan,  his  neck  of  arched  snow, 
Oars  himself  along  with  majesty." 

Thomson  says — 

"  Arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward ; " 

and  Broome — 

"  With  snowy  pride  elate, 
Arcli  their  high  necks,  and  row  along  with  state ;" 

and  so  on,  and  so  on,  and  so  on,  till  the  swan,  so  dread- 
fully "  oary  "  does  it  become,  might  be  a  quinquereme 
rather  than  a  bird.  Again,  the  whiteness  of  the  swan  is 
notorious,  and  the  story  of  Leda  is  a  tolerably  familiar  one, 
yet  the  poets  appear  to  be  refreshed  as  with  an  original 
idea,  whenever  they  can  say  "white  as  Leda's  love."  It 
would  almost  be  worth  a- poet's  while  to  pretend  that  Jove 
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was  a  black  swan,  and  speak  of  Othello  as  the  colour  of 
"  Leda's  paramour,"  "  Blacker  than  Leda's  love."  The 
Hindu  poets,  by  the  way,  place  their  white  swans  on  black 
rivers  ; x  our  poets  have  them  on  "  silver  "  rivers — 

"  As  milk-white  swans  on  streams  of  silver  show," 

which  is  surely  an  error  in  art,  to  be  retrieved  only  by 
reversing  the  colour  of  the  bird. 

But  after  all  it  is  "  the  death-divining"  fiction  that  chiefly 
attracts  the  poets  to  this  bird ;  and  endless  changes  are  rung 
on  "  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending."  Mrs.  Hemans 
standing  up  to  her  waist  in  reeds,  and  listening  to  a  lonely 
swan  "  warbling  his  death  chant,"  is  a  delightful  picture  to 
contemplate,  and  again  and  again  it  seems  as  if  the  poet, 
in  spite  of  his  evident  solemnity,  was  making  fun,  as  Prior 
does  on  Turturella's  demise,  of  '•  the  doleful  elegie  "  of 
"  the  soote-singing  swanne."  The  poets,  therefore,  fail, 
either  by  borrowing  from  predecessors  or  furbishing  up  the 
fictions  of  antiquity,  in  investing  the  swan  with  any  be- 
coming measure  of  dignity  or  beauty.  And  then,  what  a 
sudden  change  when  they  go  to  Nature  for  their  inspira- 
tion !  Their  lines  at  once  become  beautiful,  for  they  at 
once  become  true  to  their  beautiful  theme.  Take  only 
these  on  the  swan  at  rest : 

"  The  white  swans  dream  sweetly." — Keats. 

"  On  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake 
Anchors  her  placid  beauty." —  Wordsworth. 

Or  the  swan  angry  : 

"  Superbly  frowning." — Keats. 

"  And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white  shadow  crowning, 
Slants  his  neck." 


1  Droyton  alone,  true  to  nature,  makes  his  Thames   "  blacke  as 
Siix." 
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"  The  stately  sailing  swan 
Gives  out  its  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale, 
And  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce  and  guards  his  osier  isle, 
Protective  of  his  young." — Thomson. 

Or  the  swan  domestic  : 

"  Along  the  wild  meandering  shore  to  view 
Obsequious  grace  the  winding  swan  pursue  ; 
He  swells  his  lifted  chest  and  backward  flings 
His  bridling  neck  beneath  his  tow'ring  wings. 
On  as  he  floats,  the  silvered  waters  flow, 
Proud  of  the  varying  arch  and  moveless  form  of  snow. 
While  tender  cares  and  mild  domestic  loves, 
With  furtive  watch  pursue  her  as  she  moves, 
The  female  with  a  meeker  charm  succeeds, 
And  her  brown  little  ones  around  her  leads, 
Nibbling  the  waterlilies  as  they  pass, 
Or  playing  wanton  with  the  floating  grass. 
She,  in  a  mother's  care,  her  beauty's  pride 
Forgets,  unwearied  watching  every  side  ; 
Alternately  they  mount  her  back,  and  rest 
Close  by  her  mantling  wings'  embraces  prest." 

What  admirable  passages  these  are,  and  how  strangely 
they  emphasise  my  complaint  against  the  poets,  that  when 
they  err  from  truth  they  err  from  beauty  also. 
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THE  BIRDS. 

Order  of  Quotations — Their  variety — Their  habits  and  hatints — The 
Song  of  birds — 1 'he  Beauty  of  their  plumage — In  the  Morning  and 
during  the  day — In  the  Evening  and  during  the  night — "Birds 
obscene" — In  Spring;  pairing  time — In  Summer ;  birds'  nests 
and  young— In  Autumn;  the  emigration  of  birds — In  Winter ; 
their  desolation. 

Meanwhile  the  tepid  caves,  and  fens,  and  shores, 

Their  brood  as  numerous  hatch,  from  the  egg  that  soon 

Bursting  with  kindly  rapture  forth  disclos'd 

Their  callow  young  ;  but  feather'd  soon  and  fledge 

They  summ'd  their  pens,  and  soaring  th'  air  sublime 

With  clang  despis'd  the  ground,  under  a  cloud 

In  prospect ;  there  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar-tops  their  eyries  build  : 

Part  loosely  wing  the  region,  part  more  wise 

In  common,  rang'd  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 

Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 

Their  aery  caravan,  high  over  seas 

Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing, 

Easing  their  flight  :  so  steers  the  prudent  crane 

Her  annual  voyage,  borne  on  winds  ;  the  air 

Flotes  as  they  pass,  fann'd  with  unnumber'd  plumes  : 

From  branch  to  branch  the  smaller  birds  with  song 

Solac'd  the  woods,  and  spread  their  painted  wings 

Till  ev'n  :  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale 

Ceas'd  warbling,  but  all  night  tun'd  her  soft  lays  : 

Others  on  silver  lakes  and  rivers  bath'd  , 

Their  downy  breast  :  the  swan,  with  arched  neck, 

Between  her  white  wings,  mantling  proudly  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet  ;  yet  oft  they  quit 

The  dank,  and,  rising  on  stiff  pennon?,  tower 
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The  mid  aerial  sky  ;  others  on  ground 

Walk'd  firm  ;  the  crested  cock,  whose  clarion  sounds 

The  silent  hours ;  and  th'  other,  whose  gay  train 

Adorns  him,  colour'd  with  the  florid  hue 

Of  rainbows  starry  eyes. — Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

The  winged  dwellers  on  the  leas,  and  moors, 

And  mountain  cliffs,  the  woods,  the  stream  themselves, 

The  sweetly  rural  and  the  savage  scene — 

Haunts  of  the  plumy  tribes. — Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

Birds  !  birds  !  ye  are  beautiful  things, 

With  your  earth-treading  feet  and  your  cloud-cleaving  wings  ! 

Ye  have  nests  on  the  mountains  all  rugged  and  stark, 

Ye  have  nests  in  the  forest  all  tangled  and  dark  ; 

Ye  build  and  ye  brood  'neath  the  cottager's  eaves, 

And  ye  sleep  on  the  sod  'mid  the  bonnie  green  leaves. 

Ye  hide  in  the  heather,  ye  lurk  in  the  brake, 

Ye  dive  in  the  sweet  flags  that  shadow  the  lake  ; 

Ye  skim  where  the  stream  parts  the  orchard-decked  land, 

Ye  dance  where  the  foam  sweeps  the  desolate  strand. 

Beautiful  birds  !  ye  come  thickly  around 

When  the  bud's  on  the  branch  and  the  snow's  on  the  ground  : 

Ye  come  when  the  richest  of  roses  flush  out, 

And  ye  come  when  the  yellow  leaf  eddies  about ! — Cook:  Birds. 

Birds,  small  and  great,  of  endless  shapes  and  colours, 

Here  flew  and  perched,  there  swam  and  dived'  at  pleasure, 

Watchful  and  agile,  uttering  voices  wild 

And  harsh,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  waves 

Upon  the  beach,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning, 

Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water. 

Some  sought  their  food  among  the  finny  shoals, 

Swift  darting  from  the  clouds,  emerging  soon 

With  slender  captives  glittering  in  their  beaks  ; 

There  in  recesses  of  steep  crags  constructed 

Their  eyries  inaccessible,  and  trained 

Their  hardy  broods  to  forage  in  all  weathers. 

Others,  more  gorgeously  apparelled,  dwelt 

Among  the  woods,  on  Nature's  dainties  feeding, 

Herbs,  seeds,  and  roots  ;  or  ever  on  the  wing, 

Pursuing  insects  through  the  boundless  air  : 
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In  hollow" trees  or  thickets  these  concealed 

Their  exquisitely  woven  nests,  where  lay 

Their  callow  offspring,  quiet  as  the  down 

On  their  own  breasts,  till  from  her  search  the  dam 

With  laden  bill  returned,  and  shared  the  meal 

Among  her  clamorous  suppliants  all  agape  ; 

Then,  cowering  o'er  them  with  expanded  wings, 

She  felt  how  sweet  it  is  to  be  a  mother. 

Of  these,  a  few,  with  melody  untaught, 

Turned  all  the  air  to  music  within  hearing, 

Themselves  unseen  ;  while  bolder  quiristers 

On  loftiest  branches  strained  their  clarion  pipes, 

And  made  the  forest  echo  to  their  screams 

Discordant,  — yet  there  was  no  discord  there, 

But  tempered  harmony,  all  tones  combining, 

In  the  rich  confluence  of  ten  thousand  tongues, 

To  tell  of  joy  and  to  inspire  it. — Montgomery:  Pe'ican  Islam!. 

All  birds  that  in  the  stream  their  pinion  dip, 

Or  from  the  brink  the  liquid  crystal  sip, 

Or  show  their  beauties  to  the  sunny  skies, 

Here  wav'd  their  plumes  that  shone  with  varying  .dyes. 

— -Jones :  Seven  Fountains. 

Others  there  are,  that  make  their  home 
"Where  the  white  billows  roar  and  foam, 

Around  the  o'erhanging  rock  ; 
Fearless  they  skim  the  angry  wave, 
Or,  sheltered  in  their  sea-beat  cave, 

The  tempest's  fury  mock. — Hemans  :  Birds. 

Mariner  !  mariner !  thou  mayest  go 

Far  as  the  strongest  wind  can  blow, 

But  much  thou'lt  tell  when  thou  comest  back 

Of  the  sea  running  high  and  the  sky  growing  black, 

Of  the  mast  that  went  with  a  rending  crash, 

Of  the  lee-shore  seen  by  the  lightning's  flash, 

And  never  shall  thou  forget  to  speak 

Of  the  white  gull's  cry  and  the  petrel's  shriek. — Cook  :  Birds. 

Where  Afric's  burning  realm  expands, 
The  ostrich  haunts  the  desert  sands, 
Parched  by  the  blaze  of  day  ; 
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The  swan,  where  northern  rivers  glide, 
Through  the  tall  reeds  that  fringe  their  tide 
Floats  graceful  on  her  way. — Hemans  :  SirJt. 

Wearied  pilgrim  !  thou  hast  marched 

O'er  the  desert  dry  and  parched, 

Where  no  little  flower  is  seen, 

No  dewdrop,  no  oasis  green, — 

What  saw'st  thou  there  ?  the  ostrich,  fast 

As  Arab  steed  or  tempest  blast, 

And  the  stately  pelican 

Wondering  at  intrusive  man. — Cook  :  Birds. 

Far  other  scenes,  remote,  sublime, 
Where  swain  or  hunter  may  not  climb, 

The  mountain  eagle  seeks ; 
Alone  he  reigns,  a  monarch  there, 
Scarce  will  the  chamois'  footstep  dare 

Ascend  his  Alpine  peaks. — Hemans  :  Birds. 

Pilgrim  !  say,  who  was  it  showed 

A  ready  pathway  to  the  alp  ? 

Who  was  it  crossed  your  lonely  road 

From  the  valley  to  the  scalp? 

Tired  and  timid  friends  had  failed 

Resting  in  the  hut  below, 

But  your  bold  heart  still  was  hailed 

By  the  eagle  and  the  crow.  —  Cook :  Birds. 


The  tow'ring  eagles  to  the  realms  of  light 

By  their  strong  pounces  claim  a  regal  right ; 

The  swan,  contented  with  an  humbler  fate, 

Low  on  the  fishy  river  rows  in  state  ; 

Gay  starry  plumes  thy  length  of  train  bedeck, 

And  the  green  em'rald  twinkles  on  thy  neck  ; 

But  the  poor  nightingale,  in  mean  attire, 

Is  made  chief  warbler  of  the  woodland  choir. 

These  various  bounties  were  disposed  above, 

And  ratify'd  th'  unchanging  will  of  Jove. 

Discern  thy  talent  and  his  laws  adore ; 

Be  what  thou  wert  design'd,  nor  aim  at  more. 

— Fenton :  Peacock. 
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Tribes  of  the  air ;  whose  favoured  race 
May  wander  through  the  realms  of  space, 

Free  guests  of  earth  and  sky; 
In  form,  in  plumage,  and  in  song, 
What  gifts  of  nature  mark  your  throng 

With  bright  variety  ! — Hemans  :  Birds, 

Beautiful  birds  !  we've  encircled  your  names 
With  the  fairest  of  fruits  and  the  fiercest  of  flames  ; 
We  paint  War  with  his  eagle,  and  Peace  with  her  dove, 
With  the  red  bolt  of  Death,  and  the  olive  of  Love  ; 
The  fountain  of  Friendship  is  never  complete 
Till  ye  coo  o'er  its  waters,  so  sparkling  and  sweet ; 
And  where  is  the  hand  that  would  dare  to  divide 
Even  Wisdom's  grave  self  from  the  owl  by  her  side  ? 

—  Cook:  Birds. 

Some  fowls  there  be  that  have  so  perfect  sight, 
Against  the  sun  their  eyes  for  to  defend  ; 
And  some,  because  the  light  does  them  offend, 
Never  appear  but  in  the  dark  or  night ; 
Other  rejoice  to  see  the  fire  so  bright, 
And  ween  to  play  in  it,  as  they  pretend, 
But  find  contrary  of  it,  that  they  intend. 

—  IVyatt:  The  Lover,  &c. 


Birds  obscene,  that  croak  and  jar, 
And  snuff  the  carnage  from  afar. — Mackay :  Maid  of  Mora. 

Mansions,  once  their  own,  now  loathsome  haunts 

Of  birds  obscene.  — Phillips  :  Blenheim. 

Birds  obscene,  loud-screaming  fly, 
Clang  their  black  wings,  and  shriek  along  the  sky. 

— B rooms:  On  Death. 

Birds  obscene,  that  nightly  flock'd  to  taste, 
With  hollow  screeches  fled  the  dire  repast. — Pope  :  Thebais. 

Hollows  carved  for  snakes  and  birds  obscene. 

— Savage  :  The  Wanderer. 

Tell  us,  saw  ye  not  brave  birds 

In  the  crumbled  halls  of  old, 

Where  monarchs  smiled  and  rulers'  words 

Breathed  above  the  chaliced  gold  ? 
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vSay,  who  is  it  now  that  waits 

At  the  "hundred  brazen  gates?" 

Who  is  now  the  great  high  priest 

Bending  o'er  the  carrion  feast  ? 

Who  is  now  the  reigning  one 

O'er  the  dust  of  Babylon  ? — 

It  is  the  owl  with  doleful  scream 

Waking  the  jackal  from  his  dream  ; 

It  is  the  raven  black  and  sleek, 

With  shining  claw  and  sharpened  beak  ; 

It  is  the  vulture  sitting  high, 

In  mockery  of  thrones  gone  by. — Cook :  Birds. 


The  voices  of  the  little  birds 

Were  musical  and  loud, 
Buried  among  the  twinkling  leaves, 

A  merry,  merry  crowd. — Faber :   7 he  Isis. 

Pleasant  clamour. — Hcrrick:  A  Fores!  Seen  \ 

Suppose  the  birds  were  mute, 

And  nightingales  and  larks 

Were' dumb  as  perch  or  trout? — Mackny :  Obverse* 

Who  for  the  worthless  bird  of  brighter  plumes 
Would  change  the  meanest  warbler  of  my  grove  ? 

— Shcnstone :  Elegies. 

Join  voices,  all  ye  living  souls  :  ye  birds 
That  singing  up  to  heaven-gate  r.scend, 
Bear  on  your  wings  and  in  your  notes  His  praise. 
Ye  that  in  waters  glide,  and  ye  that  walk 
The  earth,  and  stately  tread  or  lowly  creep, 
Witness  if  I  be  silent,  morn  or  eTen, 
To  hill  or  valley,  fountain  or  fresh  shade, 
Made  vocal  by  my  song  and  taught  His  praise. 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

There  is  music,  uninformed  by  art, 
In  those  wild  notes,  which,  with  a  merry  heart, 
The  birds  in  unfrequented  shades  express. 

— Dry dei i :  Epist'es. 
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Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds, 

But  animated  nature  sweeter  still 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  and  one 

The  livelong  night  :  not  these  alone  whose  notes 

Nice-fingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still-repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  charms  for  me. 

Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves  and  harsh, 

Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 

And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

— Confer:  The  Sofa. 

To  Philomell  the  next,  the  linnet  we  prefer, 

And  by  that  warbling  bird,  the  wood-larke  place  we,  then 

The  red  sparrow,  the  nope,  the  redbreast,  and  the  wren, 

The  yellow-pate,  which  though  she  hurt  the  blooming  tree, 

Yet  scarce  hath  any  bird  a  finer  pype  than  shee ; 

And  of  those  chaunting  fowles,  the  goldfinch  not  behind, 

That  hath  so  many  sorts  descending  from  his  kind  ; 

The  iydic  for  her  notes  as  delicate  as  they, 

The  laughing  hecco,  then  the  counterfeiting  jay, 

The  solter,  with  the  shrill  (some  hid  among  the  leaves, 

Some  in  the  taller  trees,  some  in  the  lower  greaves), 

Thus  sing  away  the  morne. — Dray/on-:  Poly-olbion. 

Trees  have  their  music,  for  the  birds  they  shield 
The  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield. 

— Crabbe :  Resentment. 


Sweet  the  hum  of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds. 

— Byron  :  Don  Juan. 

The  melodies  of  birds  and  bees. — Shelley :  To  a  Lady. 

The  ceaseless  song 
Of  leaves,  and  winds,  and  waves,  and  birds  and  bees. 

— Shelley :  Triumph  of  Life. 

The  ocean's  orison  arose, 
To  which  the  birds  tempered  their  matin  lay. 

—Shelley  :  Triumph  of  Life. 
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Many  a  voice  of  one  delight, 
The  winds,  the  birds,  the  ocean  floods. — Shellfy :  Stanzas. 

The  birds,  the  fountain,  and  the  ocean  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music  through  the  enamoured  air. 

— Shelley:  Triumph  of  Life. 


The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montague  ; 
The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 
His  rainbows  and  his  starry  eyes, 
The  pheasant,  plumes  which  round  enfold 
His  mantling  neck  with  downy  gold, 
The  cock  his  arch'd  tail's  azure  show, 
And,  river  blanched,  the  swan  his  snow  ; 
All  tribes  besides  of  Indian  name 
That  glossy  shine,  or  vivid  flame, 
Where  rises  and  where  sets  the  day, 
Whate'er  they  boast  of  rich  and  gay 
Contribute  to  the  gorgeous  plan, 
Proud  to  advance  it  all  they  can. 

—  Co'utper :  Feather  Hangings. 

Many  birds  of  many  dyes 
From  tree  to  tree  still  faring  to  and  fro, 
And  stately  peacocks  with  their  splendid  eyes, 
And  gorgeous  pheasants  with  their  golden  glow, 
Like  Iris  just  bedabbled  in  her  bow, 
Besides  some  vocalists,  without  a  name, 
That  oft  on  fairy  errands  come  and  go, 
With  accents  magical. — Hood :  Midsummer  Fairies. 

In  green,  and  gold,  and  purple  plumes  arrayed, 
The  sweetest  songsters  chant  from  every  shade 

From  morn  to  eve  to  testify  their  joy, 

And  pour  from  meadow,  field,  and  air  above 

One  general  song  of  gratitude  and  love. 

—  Wilson:  Epiitlc. 
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Pilgrim  !  when  you  sought  the  clime 

Of  the  myrtle,  palm,  and  lime, 

Where  the  diamond  loves  to  hide, 

Jostling  rubies  by  its  side — 

Say,  were  not  the  brightest  gleams 

Breaking  on  your  dazzled  eye 

From  the  thousand  glancing  beams 

Poured  in  feathered  blazonry? — Cook:  Birds. 


Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 

With  charm  of  earliest  birds. — Milton  :  Paradise  Lost. 

And  Phoebus  gins  to  shew  his  glorious  hed. 

Hark  !  how  the  chearfull  birds  do  chaunt  theyr  laies, 

And  carroll  of  love's  praise. 

The  merry  larke  her  mattins  sings  aloft ; 

The  thrush  replyes  ;  the  mavis  descant  playes  ; 

The  ouzell  shrills ;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft ; 

So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent, 

To  this  dayes  meriment. — Spenser :  Epithalamium. 

The  birds, 

Who  all  things  now  behold  more  fresh  and  green, 
After  a  night  of  storm  so  ruinous, 
Clear'd  up  their  choicest  notes  in  bush  and  spray 
To  gratulate  the  sweet  return  of  morn. 

— Milton :  Paradise  Regained. 

Instant  awake,  the  feather'd  tribe  arise, 

Sport  through  the  grove  or  warble  in  the  skies, 

Blithe  and  exulting  with  refreshen'd  glee, 

From  every  bush  and  every  dripping  tree. —  Wilson  :  Morning, 

The  birds  from  airy  branches  sing, 

To  hail  the  approach  of  day. — A.  Wilson  :  Hymn. 

Warbling  their  Maker's  praise  on  early  wing. 

—  Watts :  Lyric?. 

The  woodland  choir,  warbling 
Melodiously  the  oft-repeated  song, 
Till  noontide  from  the  torpor-shedding  ray. 

— Grahame :  June. 
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The  crows  that  stalk  anear 
Begin  to  trail  for  heat  their  glossy  wings. 

— -Jean  Ingelow:  Afternoon. 

O  poor  birds  !  where  must  ye  fly 

Now  your  water-pots  are  dry  ? 

If  ye  stay  upon  the  heath, 

Ye'll  be  choak'd  and  clamm'd  to  death  : 

Therefore  leave  the  shadeless  goss, 

Seek  the  spring-head  lin'd  with  moss  ; 

There  your  little  feet  may  stand, 

Safely  printing  in  the  sand. — Clare :  Noon. 

And  where  the  hawthorn  branches  o'er  the  pool, 

The  little  bird,  forsaking  song^and  nest, 
Flutters  on  dripping  twigs  his  limbs  to  cool, 

And  splashes  in  the  stream  his  burning  breast. 

— Clare :  Noon. 


Then  comes  the  silence  of  the  dewy  hour, 

With  songs  of  noontide's  birds,  thrilling  in  fancy's  ear. 

— Grahame :  May. 

The  feather'd  choir,   .  .   . 
Perched  on  ev'ning  bough,  shall  join  your  worship. 

—  IVatts :  Lyric  Poems. 

O  Hesperus  !  thou  bringest  all  good  things  .  .  . 
...  To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings. 

— Byron  :  Don  Juan. 

The  birds  are  on  the  branches  dreaming. 

— Shelley :  Rosalind  and  Helen. 

Painted  bird  sleeping  beneath  the  moon. — Shelley :  Alastor. 

The  weary  bird  steals  softly  to  its  nest. — A.  Wilson  :  Hymn. 
Fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couched. — Paradise  Regained. 

The  sheep  are  gone  to  fold,  birds  to  their  nest. 

— Shakespeare :   Venus  and  Adonis. 

O  the  night  brings  sleep 
To  the  greenwoods  deep, 
To  the  bird  of  the  woods  its  nest. — Cornwall ' :  A'ight. 
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No  warbling  cheers  the  woods,  the  feather'd  choir, 

To  court  kind  slumbers,  to  their  sprays  retire. —  Gay  :  S forts. 

The  sweet  poet  of  the  vernal  groves 
Melts  all  the  night  in  stiains  of  am'rous  love. 

— Armstrong:  On  Health. 


The  birds  that  fly 
Thro'  wild  expanses  of  the  midway  sky. 

— Parnell:  Frogs  and  Mice. 

Her  spectres  wan  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky. — Cray :  Progress  of  Poesy. 

A  shriek 

Flew  up  through  that  long  avenue  of  light, 
Fleetly  as  some  dark,  ominous  bird  of  night 
Across  the  sun,  and  soon  was  out  of  sight  ! 

— Moore:  Lalla  Rookh. 

And  birds  of  death  their  fatal  dirges  sing. 

— Sir  W.Jones:  Solitna. 

Help  me,  ye  banefull  byids  !  whose  shrieking  sound 

Is  signe  of  dreery  death. — Spenser:  Shepheard's  Calendar. 

The  birds  of  ill  presage, 

T  his  lucklesse  chance  foretold, 

By  dernfull  noise. — Spenser:  Elegiat  Poems. 

Birds  of  ill  omen  hover'd  in  the  air, 
And  by  their  cries  bad  us  for  graves  prepare  ; 
And  as  our  destiny  they  seem'd  t'unfold, 
Dropp'd  dead  of  the  same  fate  they  had  foretold. 

—Otway  :  The  Pocfs  Complaint. 

Birds  of  omen,  dark  and  foul, 

Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl. — Scott :  Gaelic  Legend. 

Let  not  the  shriech-owle  nor  the  storke  be  heard  ; 

Nor  the  night-raven,  that  still  deadly  yels; 

Nor  damned  ghosts,  cald  up  with  mighty  spels  ; 

Nor  griesly  vultures  make  us  once  affeard  : 

Ne  let  th'  unpleasant  quyre  of  frogs  still  croking 

Make  us  to  wish  theyr  choking. — Spinser :  Epithalamion. 
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Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 

The  raven  gave  his  fatal  croak, 

And  shrieked  the  night-crow  from  the  oak. 

— Scott:  Harold  the  Dauntless. 
Lone  Philomela  tun'd  the  silent  grove  ;  -*  J 

The  night-crowe,  with  the  melody  alarm'd, 

Now  paus'd,  now  listen'd,  and  awhile  was  charm'd. 

— Savage :   Wanderer. 

But  watching,  weeping,  all  was  vain  ; 

She  never  saw  his  bark  again. 

The  owlet's  solitary  cry, 

The  night-hawk  flitting  darkly  by, 

And  oft  the  hateful  carrion  bird 

Heavily  flapping  his  clogg'd  wing, 

Which  reek'd  with  that  day's  banqueting, 

Was  all  she  saw,  was  all  she  heard. — Moore:  Lalla  Rookh. 

No  chearful  gleams  here  pierc'd  the  gloom, 

He  hears  no  chearful  sound  ; 

But  shrill  night-raven's  yelling  scream, 

And  serpents  hissing  round. — Birth  of  St.  George  (Ballad], 

Here  no  night-ravens  lodge,  more  black  than  p  tch, 
Nor  elvish  ghosts,  nor  gastly  owles  doe  flee. 

— Spenser:  Shepheard"s  Calendar. 

While  stormy  winds  over  her  blew, 

And  night-ravens  croak'd  all  around. — Moore  :  Song. 

Where  brooding  darkness  spreads  her  jealous  wings 
And  the  night-raven  sings. — Milton  :  L 'Allegro. 

My  song  the  midnight  raven  has  out-wing'd, 
And  shot,  ambitious  of  unbounded  scenes, 
Beyond  the  flaming  limits  of  the  world 
Her  gloomy  flight. —  Young :  The  Consolation. 

And  fatall  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhorre  and  hate  ; 
The  ill-faste  owle,  death's  dreadfull  messengere; 
The  hoars  night-raven,1  trump  of  dolefull  drere  ; 

1  In  "  Much  Ado  about  Nothing  "  is  the  line — "  I  had  as  lief  have 
heard  the  night  raven,  come  what  plague  could  after  it." 
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The  lether- winged  batt,  daye's  enemy  ; 
The  ruefull  shriek,  still  waiting  on  the  bere  ; 
The  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  heares  doth  dy  ; 
The  hellish  harpyes,  prophets  of  sad  destiny. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

He  the  seven  birds  hath  seen  that  never  part, 
Seen  the  Seven  Whistlers  in  their  nightly  rounds, 
And  counted  them. —  Wordsworth  :  Sonnets. 

Oh  !  did  you  not  hear  a  voice  of  death  ? 
And  did  you  not  mark  the  paly  form 
Which  rode  on  the  silver  mist  of  the  heath, 
And  sung  a  ghostly  dirge  in  the  storm  ? 
Was  it  a  wailing  bird  of  the  gloom, 
Which  shrieks  on  the  house  of  woe  all  night  ? 
Or  a  shivering  fiend  that  flew  to  a  tomb, 
To  howl  and  to  feed  till  the  glance  of  light  ? 

—Moore:  Shield. 


See,  the  birds  together, 

In  this  splendid  weather, 
Worship  God  (for  He  is  the  God  of  birds  as  well  as  men)  ; 

And  each  feathered  neighbour 

Enters  on  his  labour, 
Sparrow,  robin,  redpole,  finch,  the  linnet,  and  the  wren. 

— Mary  Howitt :  An  April  Day. 

The  painted  birds,  companions  of  the  spring. 

— Dryden  :  Flower  and  Leaf. 

Th'  unnumbered  melodies  of  spring. 

— Beattie  :  Judgment  of  Paris. 

The  soote  season,  that  bud  and  bloom  forth  brings, 
With  green  hath  clad  the  hill,  and  eke  the  vale. 
The  nightingale  with  feathers  new  she  sings  ; 
The  turtle  to  her  mate  hath  told  her  tale. 
Summer  is  come,  for  every  spray  now  springs  ; 
The  hart  hath  hung  his  old  head  on  the  pale  ; 
The  buck  in  brake  his  winter  coat  he  slings  ; 
The  fishes  flete  with  new  repaired  scale  ; 
The  adder  all  her  slough  away  she  slings  ; 

D 
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The  swift  swallow  pursueth  the  flies  smale  ; 
The  busy  bee  her  honey  now  she  wings. 
Winter  is  won,  that  was  the  flowers'  bale. 

— Surrey :  Description  of  Spring. 

And  now  the  goddess  bids  the  birds  appear, 

Raise  all  their  music,  and  salute  the  year. 

Then  deep  the  swan  begins,  and  deep  the  song 

Runs  o'er  the  water  where  she  sails  along, 

While  Philomela  tunes  a  treble  strain. —  Wyatt  :  Song. 

Go  inquire 

Of  Nature — not  among  Tartarean  rocks 
Whither  the  hungry  vulture  with  his  prey 
Returns— not  where  the  lion's  sullen  roar 
At  noon  resounds  along  the  lonely  banks 
Of  ancient  Tigris  :  but  her  gentler  scenes, 
The  dove-cote  and  the  shepherd's  fold  at  morn 
Consult,  or  by  the  meadow's  fragrant  hedge 
In  spring-time,  when  the  woodlands  first  are  green, 
Attend  the  linnet  singing  to  his  mate 
Couch'd  o'er  their  tender  young. 

— Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

Of  feathered  minstrels  first  and  last, 
The  robin's  song's  again  begun, 
And  as  skies  clear  when  overcast, 
Larks  rise  to  hail  the  peeping  sun. 
The  starling  peewits  as  they  pass 
Scream,  joyous  whirring,  overhead, 
Right  glad  the  fields  and  meadow-grass 
Will  quickly  hide  their  careless  shed  ; 
The  rooks  where  yonder  witchens  spread 
Quawk  clamorous  to  the  spring's  approach  ; 
Here  silent  from  its  watery  bed 
To  hail  its  coming  leaps  the  roach. 

— John  Clare:  Last  of  Manh. 

Twas  so  to  me,  who  saw  the  chearfull  spring 
Pictur'd  in  every  meadow,  heard  birds  sing 
Sonnets  in  every  grove,  saw  fishes  play 
In  the  cool  crystal  streams  like  lambs  in  May. 

—  Wa.ton  :  To  his  Brother. 
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Amid  the  bower  with  woodbines  wove, 
Throughout  the  flower-enamelled  grove, 
The  humming  bees  unwearied  rove, 

Gay  blooming  sweets  among. 
The  cheerful  birds,  of  varied  hue, 
Their  sweet  meandering  notes  pursue  ; 
High  soars  the  lark,  and,  lost  to  view, 

Pours  forth  his  grateful  song. 
The  wand'ring  brook,  the  glitt'ring  rill, 
The  cuckoo's  note  heard  from  the  hill, 
The  warbling  thrush  and  blackbird  shrill 

Inspire  with  rapt'rous  glee. 

— A.  Wilson  :  Return  of  Spring. 

"  Birds,  joyous  birds  of  the  wandering  wing, 
Whence  is  it  ye  come  with  the  flowers  of  spring  ?  " 
' '  We  come  from  the  shores  of  the  green  old  Nile, 
From  the  land  where  the  roses  of  Sharon  smile, 
From  the  palms  that  wave  through  the  Indian  sky, 
From  the  myrrh  trees  of  glowing  Araby." 

— He  mans  :  Miscellaneous  Poems. 

The  birds  of  passage  transmigrating  come, 
Unnumbered  colonies  of  foreign  wing, 
At  Nature's  summons. 

— Mallet :  Augusta  and  Theodora. 

Now  various  birds  in  melting  concert  sing, 
And  hail  the  beauty  of  the  op'ning  spring. 

— Savage :  To  Dyer. 

All  vital  things  that  wake  to  bring 
News  of  birds  and  blossoming. 

— Shelley :  Hymn  to  Intellectual  Beauty. 

Cold  doth  not  sting,  the  pretty  birds  do  sing 
Cuckoo,  jug-jug,  pee- wee,  too-whit-a-woo. 

— Nash  :  Spring. 


To  love  the  birds  attune  their  chirping  throats, 
And  on  each  breeze  immortal  music  floats. 

— Savage :   Valentine's  Day. 
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The  birds  sang  love  on  every  spray. 

— Burns  :  To  Mary  in  Heaven. 

When  birds  sat  like  bridegrooms  all  pair'd  on  the  spray. 

Cunningham  :  Damon  and  Phillis. 

Whilst  birds  from  woodbine  bowers  and  jasmine  groves 
Chant  their  glad  nuptials  and  unenvied  love. 

— Garth  :  The  Vesper  Song. 

While  little  feather'd  songsters  of  the  air 
In  woodlands  tuneful  woo  and  fondly  pair. 

— Savage :   Valentine's  Da)1. 

The  birds  sing  many  a  lovely  lay 

Of  God's  high  praise,  and  of  their  sweet  love  tune. 

— Spenser :  Faerie  Queen. 

With  elegies  of  love 
Make  vocal  ev'ry  spray. —  Ctinnin°ham  :  Imitation. 

Ful  lusty  was  the  wether  and  benigne, 
For  which  the  foules  again  the  sonne  shene, 
What  for  the  seson  and  the  yonge  grene, 
Ful  loude  songen  hir  affections. 

k  —  Chaucer :  Squire's  Tale. 

The  smiling  morn,  the  breathing  spring, 
Invite  the  tuneful  birds  to  sing  ; 
And  while  they  warble  from  each  spray 
Love  melts  the  universal  lay. — Maliet  :  Loves. 

Hence  the  glossy  kind 
Try  every  winning  way  inventive  love 
Can  dictate,  and  in  courtship  to  their  mates 
Pour  forth  their  little  souls.     First,  wide  around, 
With  distant  awe,  in  airy  rings  they  rove, 
Endeavouring  by  a  thousand  tricks  to  catch 
The  cunning,  conscious,  half-averted  glance 
Of  their  regardless  charmer.     Should  she  seem 
Softening  the  least  approvance  to  bestow, 
Their  colours  burnish,  and,  by  hope  inspir'd, 
They  brisk  advance ;  then,  on  a  sudden  struck, 
Retire  disorder d ;  then  again  approach  ; 
In  fond  rotation  spread  the  spotted  wing, 
And  shiver  every  feather  with  desire. 

—  Thomson  :  Spring. 
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Summer  birds,  pursuing  gilded  flies. 

— Cowper :   Winter  Walk  at  Noon, 

The  singing  of  the  summer]birds. 

— Shelley :  Epipsychidion. 

The  Summer  loves  not  silence  ;  her  great  charm 

Is  in  the  concourse  of  a  thousand  sounds  : — 

The  birds,  the  winds,  the  very  earth  herself 

Breathing  with  life  at  every  bursting  pore, 

And  that  low  melody  that  comes 

I  know  not  whence  or  how  : — Fabcr :  Heidelberg  Castle. 

O  hear  the  song 

Of  sylvan  choristers,  hosanna  sweet, 
Sweet  hallelujah  to  the  King  of  kings 
With  free  voice  chanting.     Above  all  delight 
The  woodlark  echoing,  the  nightingale 
Gracing  with  plaintive  pause  her  various  strain, 
The  wild  dove  cooing  diapason  soft, 
Language  of  love  with  elegance  express'd, 
And  ouzel  fluting  with  melodious  pipe. 

— Hurdis  :  Favourite  Village. 

How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 
Flitting  about  on  each  leafy  tree  ! 

They  have  left  their  nests  on  the  forest  bough, 
Their  homes  of  delight  they  need  not  now ; 
And  the  young  and  the  old  they  wander  out, 
And  traverse  their  green  world  round  about. 
And  hark  !  at  the  top  of  their  leafy  hall 
Now  one  to  the  other  in  love  they  call. 
"  Come  up  !  come  up  !  "  they  seem  to  say, 
Where  the  topmost  twigs  in  the  hedges  stray. 
"  Come  up  !  come  up  !  for  the  world  is  fair 
Where  the  merry  leaves  dance  in  the  summer  air." 
And  the  birds  below  give  back  the  cry, 
"  We  come  !  we  come  !  to  the  branches  high." 
How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  must  be, 
Living  in  love  in  a  leafy  tree  ! 
And  away  through  the  air  what  joy  to  go, 
And  to  look  on  the  green,  bright  earth  below  ! 

— J/.  Ifowitt :  Birds  in  Summer. 
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And  if  the  wing'd  foresters  sing, 
The  music  is  taught  them  by  May. 

—  Cunningham  :  On  the  Approach  of  May. 

When  day  declining  sheds  a  silver  gleam, 
What  time  the  mayfly  haunts  the  pool  or  stream, 
When  the  still  owl  skims  round  the  grassy  mend, 
What  time  the  timorous  hare  leaps  forth  to  feed, 
Then  be  the  time  to  steal  adown  the  vale 
And  listen  to  the  vagrant  cuckoo's  tale, 
To  hear  the  clamorous  curlew  call  his  mate, 
Or  the  soft  quail  her  tender  pain  relate  ; 
To  see  the  swallow  sweep  the  dark'ning  plain, 
Belated  to  support  her  infant  train  ; 
To  mark  the  swift,  in  rapid  giddy  ring, 
Dash  round  the  steeple  unsubdued  of  wing. 

—  Gilbert  IVhite :  Summer  Evenings  Walk. 

Cooing  sits  the  lonely  dove 

Calling  home  her  absent  love  ; 

With  "  Kirchup  !  kirchup  !  "  among  the  wheats 

Partridge  distant  partridge  greets, 

Beckoning  hints  to  those  that  roam, 

That  guide  the  squandered  covey  home. 

Swallows  check  their  winding  flight, 

And,  twittering,  on  the  chimney  'light ; 

Round  the  pond  the  martins  flirt,  . 

Their  snowy  breasts  bedaubed  with  dirt ; 

While  the  mason  'neath  the  slates 

Each  mortar-bearing  bird  awaits  : 

By  art  untaught,  each  labouring  spouse 

Curious  daubs  his  hanging  house. 

Bats  flit  by  in  hood  and  cowl, 

And  thro'  the  barn-hole  pops  the  owl. 

—John  Clare:  Summer  Evening. 


Now  vows  connubial  chain  the'plighted  pair, 
And  join  paternal  with  maternal  care  ; 
The  married  birds  with  nice  selection  cull 
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Soft  thistledown,  grey  moss,  and  scattered  wcol, 

Line  the  secluded  nest  with  feathery  wings, 

Meet  with  fond  bills,  and  woo  with  fluttering  wings. 

— Darwin:  Reproduction  of  Life. 

Of  birds  who  each,  according  »o  her  kind, 

Proper  materials  for  her  nest  can  find, 

And  build  a  frame  which  deepest  thoughts  in  man 

Would  or  amend  or  imitate  in  vain. — Prior:  Solomon. 

But  most  of  all  it  wins  my  admiration 

To  view  the  structure  of  this  little  work, 

A  bird's  nest.     Mark  it  well,  within,  without. 

No  tool  had  he  that  wrought,  no  knife  to  cut, 

No  nail  to  fix,  no  bodkin  to  insert, 

No  glue  to  join  ;  his  little  beak  was  all. 

And  yet  how  neatly  finish'd  !     What  nice  hand, 

With  every  implement  and  means  of  art, 

And  twenty  years'  apprenticeship  to  boot, 

Could  make  me  such  another? — Hurdis:   Village  Curate. 

As  swift 

As  bird  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  again, 
And  patient  as  a  hen-bird. — Keats:  Isabella. 

Birds  in  their  little  nests  agree. —  Watts:  Song. 

And  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries 
To  tempt  its  new-fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 

— Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  the  woods. — Keats :  Lamia. 

Sendeth  forth 

Her  clergions,  her  own  dear  worth, 
To  mount  and  fly  up  to  the  air, 
Where  then  they  sing  in  order  fair, 
And  tell  in  song  full  merrily 
How  they  have  slept  full  quietly 
That  night,  about  their  mother's  sides. 

— Surrey:  Restless  lorer. 

As  when  a  bird, 

A  roaming  gone  for  food  to  feed  her  young, 
Returning  to  the  well-known  bush,  beholds 
A  mossy  tuft  where  once  had  hung  her  nest, 
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Drooping  she  perches  on  her  wonted  spray, 
Then  in  a  plaintive  strain,  repeated  oft, 
Monotonous,  laments  her  piteous  lot. 

— Grahame :  British  Georgics. 


But  come  !  the  more  rare  such  delights  to  the  heart, 
The  more  we  should  welcome,  and  bless  them  the  more  : 
They're  ours  when  we  meet — they  are  lost  when  we  part, 
Like  birds  that  bring  summer,  and  fly  when  'tis  o'er. 

— Moore:  Song. 

Voluptuous  elegance,  the  lovely  child 
Of  ease  and  opulence,  that  never  comes 
But,  like  a  bird  of  summer,  to  attend 
The  brightest  sunshine  of  a  glorious  state. 

—  West:  Garter. 

The  year  is  overgrown  : 

Summer  like  a  bird  hath  flown. — Barry  Cornwall :  To  a  Friend. 


In  the  damp  and  chilling  air 

The  birds  are  tuneless. — Mackay:  Time. 

And  the  glossy  finches  chatter 
Up  and  down,  up  and  down, 
And  the  chaffinch  idly  sitteth 
With  her  mate  upon  the  sheaves, 
And  the  wistful  robin  flitteth 
Over  beds  of  yellow  leaves  ; 

Through  the  fields  and  fallows  wending, 

It  is  sad  to  walk  alone.— Jean  Ing:low :  Afternoon. 

Winter  cold  is  coming  on  ; 

No  more  calls  the  cuckoo, 

No  more  doth  the  music  gush 

From  the  silver-throated  thrush  ; 

No  more  now  at  "  evening  pale  ". 

Singeth  sad  the  nightingale, 

Nor  the  blackbird  on  the  lawn, 

Nor  the  lark  at  dewy  dawn. — Bany  Cornwall :   Winter. 
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The  wild  rose,  Fancy,  dieth, 

The  sweet  bird,  Memory,  flieth, 

And  leaveth  me  alone. — Barry  Cornwall :  Song. 


The  wanderers  of  heaven 
Each  to  his  home  retires,  save  those  that  love 
To  take  their  pastime  in  the  troubled  air, 
Or  skimming  flutter  round  the  dimpling  pool. 

—  Thomson :   Winter. 

Through  the  city, 
Like  birds  before  a  storm,  the  Santons  shriek. 

—Shelley:  Hellas. 

Lo  !  bird  and  beast,  impress'd  by  Nature's  hand 
In  homeward  warnings  through  each  feeling  nerve, 
Haste  from  the  hour  of  terror  and  of  storm. 

— Mallet :  The  Excursion. 

And  the  birds  scream  their  agony  through  air. 

— Byron:  Heaven  and  Eaith. 

But  chief  the  plumy  race, 
The  tenants  of  the  sky,  its  changes  speak, 
Retiring  from  the  downs  where  all  day  long 
They  pecked  their  scanty  fare  ;  a  blackening  train 
Of  clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight, 
And  seek  the  closing  shelter  of  the  grove  ; 
Amorous,  in  his  bower  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song  ;  the  cormorant  on  high 
Wheels  from  the  deep  and  screams  along  the  land  ; 
Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  heron,  and  with  wild  wing 
The  arching  seafowl  cleave  the  flaky  cloud. 

—  Thomson :   Winter. 


A  winter  such  as  when  birds  die 

In  the  deep  forests. — Shelley :  Stimmer  and  Winter. 

More  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow. 

—  Wordsworth:  Sonnets. 
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Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang. 

— Shakespeare :  Sonnet. 

Of  various  plume  and  chirp,  the  shiv'ring  birds 
Alight  on  hedge  or  bush,  where,  late  concealed, 
Their  nests  now  hang  apparent  to  the  view. 

—  Grahame :  British  Georgics. 

The  little  noisy  songsters  on  the  wing 
All  shivering  on  the  bough  forget  to  sing. 

—Malkt :  Winter's  Day. 

From  hawless  thorn  to  brier  the  chirping  flocks 
Flit  shivering. — Grahame:  British  Gcorgics. 

On  the  haw-clustered  thorns,  a  motley  flock 
Of  birds,  of  various  plume  and  various  note, 
Discordant  chirp  ;  the  linnet,  and  the  thrush 
With  speckled  breast,  the  blackbird  yellow-beaked, 
The  goldfinch,  fieldfare,  with  the  sparrow,  pert 
And  clamorous  above  his  shivering  mates, 
While  on  the  house-top  faint  the  redbreast  plaints. 

— Grahame :  A  'ovttnbx- 

So  little  birds  in  winter's  frost  and  snow, 

First  on  the  ground  each  fairy  dream  pursue, 
Though  sought  in  vain  ;  yet,  bent  on  higher  view, 
Still  chirp  and  hope,  and  wipe  each  glossy  bill ; 
And,  undismay'd,  undishearten'd  still,  • 
Hop  on  the  snow-clothed  bough,  and  chirp  again, 
Heedless  of  naked  shade  and  frozen  plain  : 
Till,  like  to  me,  these  victims  of  the  blast, 
Each  foolish,  fruitless  wish  resign'd  at  last, 
Are  glad  to  seek  the  place  from  which  they  went, 
And  put  up  with  distress,  and  be  content. 

—  Clare:  A  Village 

Ilk  happy  bird,  wee  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  weary  months  o'  spring 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 

What's  come  o'  thee  ? 
Whare  wilt  thou  cower  thy  chittering  wing 

And  close  thy  e'e  ? 

— Burns :   Winter  Night. 
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The  birds  sit  cliittering  in  the  thorn, 

A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely. — Burns  :  Song. 

Starved  birds  with  tame  and  gentle  wing — Cook:  Summer. 

The  fowls  of  heaven, 

Tamed  by  the  cruel  season,  crowd  around 
The  winnowing  store,  and  claim  the  little  boon 
Which  Providence  assigns  them.  —  Thomson:   Winter. 

The  birds  now  quit  their  holes  and  lurking  sheds, 
Most  mute  and  melancholy,  where  through  night, 
All  nestling  close  to  keep  each  other  warm, 
In  downy  sleep  they  had  forget  their  hardships  ; 
But  not  to  chant  and  carol  in  the  air, 
Or  lightly  swing  upon  some  waving  bough, 
And  merrily  return  each  other's  notes. 
No  ;  silently  they  hop  from  bush  to  bush, 
Can  find  no  seed  to  stop  their  craving  want, 
Then  bend  their  flight  to  some  low  smoking  cot, 
Chirp  in  the  roof,  or  at  the  window  peck, 
To  tell  their  wants  to  those  who  lodge  within. 

— ; /.  Baillie:   Winter's  Day. 

A  widow  bird  sate  mourning  for  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough  :  3 
The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above, 

The  freezing  stream  below. — Shelley:  Song. 


In  dealing  with  individual  birds,  fowls  in  particular,  the 
poets  are  at  some  disadvantage.  The  subject  possesses  all  the 
characteristics  which  Emerson,  Hazlitt,  and  other  essayists 
aver  a  poet's  subject  should  not  possess.  Its  very  particu- 
larity condemns  it.  No  free  heraldic  treatment  is  possible. 
All  the  margins  are  too  punctually  defined,  and  most  of  its 
details  so  well  known  to  the  world  at  large,  that  a  poet's 
digressions  from  the  received  importraiture  appear  to  many 
to  be  simple  errors  of  innocence.  But  poets  wear  large 
cloaks ;  and  however  specious  their  apparent  ignorance  of 
facts,  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  knowledge  they  may 
not  really  be  hiding;  for,  as  Rogers  asks,  "What  is  not 
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visible  to  a  poet's  eye  ?  "  If,  therefore,  in  neglecting  this 
or  that  point  in  any  particular  bird's  economy,  a  poet 
should  seem  deficient  in  that  observation  or  spirit  of  inquiry 
by  which,  Faber  tells  us, 

"  The  bonds  of  sympathy  are  drawn  more  close 
Between  the  inferior  creatures  and  the  heart, 
Whether  it  be  birds  upon  the  spray  " 

or  anything  else,  he  cannot  generously  be  charged  with  any 
universal  want  of  sympathy  with  Nature.  Crabbe,  for  in- 
stance, was  deplorably  deficient  in  his  acquaintance  with 
vultures.  But  no  poet  knew  more  about  turkeys  than  he  did. 
Errors  and  omissions,  trivial  in  themselves,  may  of  course 
gather  bulk  and  importance  by  all  trending  in  one  direc- 
tion ;  but  as  regards  each  individually,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered by  the  prosaic  that  poets  are  given  to  "  headstrong 
allegories,"  and  that,  after  all,  circumscribed  subjects  are 
not  fit  for  poets.  Elephants  may,  if  they  like,  pick  up  pins, 
but  they  derogate  from  their  dignity  in  doing  so. 

In  dealing  with  birds  in  general,  the  poets  have  a  more 
appropriate  theme.  "  The  eagle  pinion  "  of  the  Muse  can 
sweep  in  more  open  sky,  and  her  "  eagle  eye  "  cover  at  a 
glance  more  spacious  provinces.  The  feathered  tribes  there- 
fore pass  in  review  before  the  poets  not  only  "  each  after  his 
kind,"  but  massed  "  by  their  tribes  "  — 
"  As  when  the  total  kind 

Of  birds,  in  orderly  array,  on  wing, 
Came  summoned  over  Eden,  to  receive 
Their  names  of  Adam  ; " 

and,  indeed,  the  poets  even  exceed  the  liberal  provision  of 
Nature,  for  they  have — 

"  Besides,  some  vocalists  without  a  name" 

Describing  the  fifth  day's  work  of  the  Creation,  Milton, 
surveying  group  by  group,  the  "  fowl  that  fly  above  the 
earth  in  the  open  firmament  of  heaven,"  presents  in  an 
admirable  series  of  passages  the  eyrie-building  birds  of 
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prey,  the  birds  of  passage,  the  little  songsters  of  the  wood- 
land, the  birds  of  the  streams,  and  the  gallinaceous  fowls, 
individualising  each  by  a  prominent  member  of  the  order, 
the  eagle,  the  prudent  crane,  the  solemn  nightingale,  the 
swan,  that 

"  With  arched  neck, 

Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet  ; 

And  the  other,  whose  gay  train 
Adorns  him,  coloured  with  the  florid  hue 
Of  rainbows  and  of  starry  eyes." 

But  after  Milton  ("  Who  follows  Homer  takes  the  field  too 
late!")  we  find  only  Grahame, Eliza  Cook,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and 
Montgomery  using  the  birds  in  mass,  the  last  with  a  sym- 
pathy for  Nature  that  is  noteworthy,  for  it  is  very  seldom 
indeed,  except  in  Shelley,  that  the  poets  show  any  recog- 
nition of  the  great  symphonies  of  Nature  : — 

"  Voices  wild 

And  harsh,  yet  in  accordance  with  the  waves 
Upon  the  beach,  the  winds  in  caverns  moaning, 
Or  winds  and  waves  abroad  upon  the  water." 

And  again — 

"  Screams 

Discordant — yet  there  was  no  discord  there, 
But  tempered  harmony ;  all  tones  combining, 
In  the  rich  confluence  of  ten  thousand  tongues, 
To  tell  of  joy  and  to  inspire  it." 

To  the  above,  however,  should  be  added  Fenton  and 
Wyatt,1  each  of  whom  gives  the  bird-world,  as  a  whole,  a 

1  Wyatt  seems  to  strike  out  rather  an  original  classification  for  him- 
self— eagles,  owls,  and  the  phoenix  : — 

"  Some  fowls  there  be  that  have  so  perfect  sight 
Against  the  sun  their  eyes  for  to  defend  ; 
And  some,  because  the  light  does  them  offend, 
Never  appear  but  in  the  dark  or  night ; 
Others  rejoice  to  see  the  fire  so  bright, 
And  even  to  play  in  it,  as  they  pretend, 
But  find  contrary  of  it  that  they  intend." 
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place  in  their  verse,  the  former  treading  in  Milton's  track 
with  curious  punctuality, — 

"  The  tow'ring  eagles  to  the  realms  of  light 
By  their  strong  pounces  claim  a  regal  right. 
The  swan,  contented  with  an  humbler  fate, 
Low  on  the  fishy  river  rows  in  state  ; 
Gay  starry  plumes  thy  length  of  train  bedeck, 
And  the  green  em'rald  twinkles  on  thy  neck  ; 
But  the  poor  nightingale  in  mean  attire 
Is  made  chief  warbler  of  the  woodland  choir." 

But  there  is  one  great  "  order  "  of  birds  which  is  the 
poet's  own  creation — for  it  is  not  found  in  nature — and  it 
recurs  far  too  often,  namely,  "  the  birds  obscene."  What 
these  were,  very  many  have  actually  specified — owls,  ravens, 
choughs,  cormorants,  bats,  jackdaws,  vultures,  "  night- 
ravens,"  "night- crows,"  "night-hawks,"  "death-birds," 
"whistlers,"  and  "shriks."  The  catalogue  is  a  very  curious 
one  from  several  points  of  view,  but  we  are  not  concerned 
at  present  with  individual  species.  To  give  an  illustration 
of  the  poet's  partiality  for  this  bird  as  a  poetical  image,  the 
few  quotations  given  (on  page  41)  will  suffice. 

For  even  these— and  there  are  a  hundred  more — form  a 
very  striking  series.  But  "the  bird  obscene,"  hateful  by 
day  and  baneful  by  night,  does  not,  and  could  not,  exist  in 
nature,  and  the  poets'  thoughts  are  therefore  radically  un- 
poetical. 

Of  the  song  of  birds  it  is  needless  to  say  there  are  end- 
less encomiums,  but  the  phrases  which  I  have  collated  at 
the  beginning  of  the  first  chapter,  comprise  all  the  more 
general  aspects  in  which  "  the  pleasant  clamour "  of  these 
minnesingers  presented  itself  to  the  poets. 

Yet  none  of  the  passages  in  which  these  occur  seem  of 
sufficient  beauty  or  significance  to  quote  here ;  and,  indeed, 
except  for  Byron  and  Shelley,  the  true  place  in  nature  of 
the  song  of  birds  might  never  have  been  fixed.  Cowper,  it 
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is  true,  carefully  affects  a  pleasure  in  "even  the  boding 
owl,"  but  qualifies  his  timid  appreciation  by  saying — 

"  Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. " 

The  pleasure  that  Mr.  Cowper  derived  from  the  owl  was 
probably  of  the  quality  that  Mr.  Peter  Magnus's  friends 
derived  from  his  feeble  jest — 

"'Curious  circumstance  about  my  initials,  sir,'  said  Mr.  Peter 
Magnus  ;  'you  will  observe  P.  M.,  post  meridian.  In  hasty  notes  to 
intimate  acquaintances  I  sometimes  sign  myself  "Afternoon."  It 
amuses  my  friends  very  much,  Mr.  Pickwick.' 

" '  It  is  calculated  to  afford  them  the  highest  satisfaction,  I  should 
conceive,'  said  Mr.  Pickwick." 

But  of  Byron  there  is  no  doubt,  if  only  for  the  line — 
"  Sweet  the  hum  of  bees,  the  voice  of  girls,  the  song  of  birds  ; " 

nor  of  Shelley's  ear  for  the  divine  strophe  and  antistrophe 
of  Nature,  the  beautiful  antiphony  of  shore  and  sea — 

"  The  birds,  the  fountain,  and  the  ocean  hold 
Sweet  talk  in  music." 

Next  to  the  song  of  birds,  the  beauty  of  their  plumage 
might  be  thought  to  attract  the  poets.  But  they  have  little 
regard  for  the  mere  physical  beauty  of  birds.  A  mythical 
charm  is  universally  popular,  a  natural  one  seldom.  The 
swan  (being  "  as  white  as  Leda's  swan  ")  and  the  "  silver  " 
doves  (of  Venus)  are  under  perpetual  admiration,  but  very 
few  mention  the  humming-bird,  except  to  say  it  is  half  a 
fly  ;  or  the  bird  of  paradise,  except  to  say  it  has  no  legs. 
The  simple  beauty  of  birds'  plumage  has  no  poetical  attrac- 
tion. How  often  is  the  kingfisher's  beauty  referred  to  ? 
and  yet  what  interminable  references  there  are  to  the 
"  halcyon  "  tranquillising  the  waves  !  The  goldfinch  is,  as 
a  rule,  sneered  at  for  being  "  gaudy  "  or  "  painted  ;  "  and 
the  peacock,  if  splendid,  is  always  reproached  for  vanity. 
The  pheasant  alone  receives  unqualified  admiration  ;  but 
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even  then  it  is  often  only  to  give  a  keener  point  to  the 
barbarity  of  sportsmen  or  a  sharper  edge  to  the  contrast 
with  its  "  swaggering  "  kinsman.  For  the  beauty  of  birds 
— of  their  feathers,  that  is  to  say — the  poets  do  not  appear 
to  have  any  regard,  for  the  owl  (a  lovely  creature),  the 
heron,  woodpecker,  bittern,  and  many  others  of  conspicu- 
ous charms,  might  be  all  as  dowdy  as  nightingales  or  larks. 
I  take  these  two  birds  "  advisedly,"  for  they  are  the  supreme 
favourites  of  the  poets,  and  for  one  avowed  reason — because 
they  are  feathered  in  simple  brown.  This,  however,  is  only 
another  but  a  striking  instance  of  the  poetical  fallacy  that 
because  a  is  x,  therefore  non-«  must  be  non-x  If  their 
white  cat  is  a  good  mouser,  they  vow  every  black  one  is 
lazy,  good-for-nothing,  in  league  with  the  mice,  a  mouse 
itself,  a  rat,  a  wilderness  of  rats,  every  possible  kind  of 
vermin,  hell-upon-earth,  the  DEVIL. 

The  best  passage  perhaps  in  which  the  various  beauties 
of  birds'  plumage  are  summed  up  is  that  in  Cowper — 
though  even  it  derives  a  reflection  of  excellence  from 
plagiarism  : — 

"  The  birds  put  off  their  every  hue 
To  dress  a  room  for  Montague. 
The  peacock  sends  his' heavenly  dyes, 
His  rainbows  and  his  starry  eyes  ; 
The  pheasant,  plumes  which  round  enfold 
His  mantling  neck  with  downy  gold. 
The  cock,  his  arched  tail's  azure  show, 
And,  river-blanched,  the  swan  his  snow. 
All  tribes  beside  of  Indian  name 
That  glossy  shine  or  vivid  flame." 

Such,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  poets'  references  to  the 
broadest  aspects  of  the  bird-world — the  large  place  they  fill 
in  nature,  their  universal  diffusion,  the  multitude  of  their 
varieties  and  their  enchanting  diversity,  their  song,  which 
is  the  very  voice  and  spirit  of  the  country-side,  and  their 
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beauty,  the  wonder  of  man  in  all  ages.  These  are  un- 
doubtedly the  "  broadest "  aspects  of  the  bird-world,  but 
they  do  not  somehow  fully  engage  the  fancy  of  the  poets. 
They  fail  to  recognise  the  full  dignity  that  attaches  to  the 
individuality  of  "  the  birds"  as  one  of  the  nine  units  in  the 
scheme  of  Nature. 

But  Thomson,  twinged,  it  may  be,  by  remorse  for  the 
injuries  he  has  inflicted  in  his  verse  upon  the  feathered 
folk,  commends  them  all  alike — "  ghastly  owls,"  "  obscene 
daws,"  or  "  ravenous  cormorants  " — to  the  care  of  the  same 
watchful  Providence.  The  kindly  intention  of  the  para- 
phrase may  perhaps  be  held  to  condone  its  inaccuracy,  and 
the  piety  of  it  to  excuse  an  otherwise  unwarrantable  exten- 
sion of  our  Saviour's  meaning  to  the  birds  of  wintry  climates. 

"  See  the  light  tenants  of  the  barren  air, 
To  them  nor  stores  nor  granaries  belong, 
Nought  but  the  woodland  and  the  pleasing  song  ; 
Yet  your  kind  Heavenly  Father  bends  His  eye 
On  the  least  wing  that  flits  along  the  sky  ; 
To  Him  they  sing  when  spring  renews  the  plain, 
To  Him  they  cry  in  winter's  pinching  reign. 
Nor  is  their  music  nor  their  plaint  in  vain  ; 
He  hears  the  gay  and  the  distressful  call, 
And  with  unsparing  bounty  fills  them  all." 

They  prefer  to  consider  them  as  incidental  features  of 
man's  Day  and  Night,  or  "secondary  qualities"  of  Spring, 
Summer,  Autumn,  and  Winter,  as  affecting  man  joyously, 
ominously,  devotionally,  or  otherwise.  Now,  if  the  poets 
would  consider  that  day  and  night  were  created  for  the 
birds,  a  whole  "  evening  and  morning  "  before  man  made  his 
spectral  appearance  on  the  earth,  and  that  they  were  not 
merely  devised  as  a  providential  arrangement  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  human  race ;  and  if  they  would  consider 
further  that  "the  seasons,"  as  we,  inhabitants  of  England, 
impertinently  call  the  changes  of  the  year,  do  not  exist 
except  in  our  own  calendar  (and  Thomson's  verse),  that 
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only  a  fraction  of  the  globe  understands  the  meaning  of 
those  "seasons,"  and  that  "the  birds"  are  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  them,  they  would  perhaps  confess  that  they 
are  themselves  out  of  harmony  with  Nature.  The  birds  of 
the  world  are  not  dependants  on  our  poor  summer,  nor  is 
our  summer  to  be  credited  with  their  appearance  amongst 
us.  The  birds  come  to  us  because  it  is  winter  elsewhere. 
They  are  a  great  and  splendid  gift  in  themselves,  and  in  no 
way  connected  with  the  sprouting  of  English  barley  or  the 
budding  of  English  hawthorns.  The  barley  may  sprout, 
and  the  hawthorns  bud,  and  "spring"  be  here,  as  much 
as  it  likes,  but  a  change  of  temperature  in  Asia  and  in 
Africa  is  necessary  before  the  birds  will  go  to  them.  The 
nightingale  does  not  come  to  see  English  roses  blow ;  it 
has  merely  left  Egypt  and  Asia  Minor  because  the  weather 
there  was  disagreeable.  The  changes  of  climate  and  the 
contemporary  migrations  of  birds  are  two  devices  of  Nature 
which  hang  together  without  any  appreciation  of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  conveniences  of  Great  Britain.  The  English 
rotation  of  crops  does  not  affect  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes.  You  will  not  bring  the  cuckoo  by  sowing  your 
spring  wheat.  It  is  feeble,  therefore,  and  insular,  to  speak 
of  one  great  phenomenon  of  Nature,  ruled  by  laws  that 
shake  the  whole  globe,  as  being  a  feature  of  another 
phenomenon  of  Nature  which  only  affects  a  corner  of 
Europe.  Man  is  no  doubt  the  best,  even  though  he  is  the 
junior,  of  the  animals,  but  it  would  take  something  more 
comprehensive  than  the  "  Almanach  de  Gotha  "  to  tell  us 
of  the  principalities,  and  powers,  and  peoples  of  the  world 
with  which  man  has  nothing  to  do.  We  overrate  ourselves, 
and  the  poets  are  largely  answerable  for  the  vanity. 

Milton  alone  reverently  equalises  the  morning  of  man 
and  the  awakening  of  birds — 

"  Sweet  is  the  breath  of  morn,  her  rising  sweet 
With  charms  of  earliest  birds." 
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There  is  no  offensive  obtrusion  of  the  human  into  the 
scene ;  and  how  exquisitely  simple  the  lines  are  !  But  the 
cock  and  the  lark  have  made  the  morning  so  completely 
their  own  in  poetry  that  there  is  hardly  a  reference  to  be 
found  to  the  generality  of  bird-dom. 

"  And  Phoebus  'gins  to  show  his  glorious  hed  ; 
Hark  !  how  the  chearfull  birds  do  chaunt  theyr  laies, 
And  caroll  of  love's  praise. 
The  merry  larke  her  mattins  sings  aloft, 
The  thrush  replyes  ;  the  mavis  descant  playes  ; 
The  ousell  shrills  ;  the  ruddock  warbles  soft ; 
So  goodly  all  agree,  with  sweet  consent 
To  this  daye's  meriment." 

And  then  comes  Noon,  with  its  "  torpor-shedding  ray," 
when  "the  crows  that  stalk  anear,  begin  to  trail  for  heat 
their  glossy  wings  ; " 

"And  where  the  hawthorn  branches  o'er  the  pool, 

A  little  bird,  forsaking  song  and  nest, 
Flutters  on  dripping  twigs  his  limbs  to  cool, 
And  splashes  in  the  stream  his  burning  breast." 

And  so,  on  to  "  the  silence  of  the  dewy  hour," 

"O  Hesperus,  thou  bringest  all  good  things, 
To  the  young  bird  the  parent's  brooding  wings." 

It  is  to  Byron  again  that  we  are  indebted  for  this  iso- 
lated touch  of  nature,  and  again  to  Shelley  for  the  lovely 
evening  lines  when  "  the  birds  are  on  the  branches  dream- 
ing" or  "asleep  beneath  the  moon."  For  all  the  rest,  the 
poets  are  attracted  by  the  pretty  fiction  that  the  nest  is 
"home." 

Thus,  Surrey  thought  the  birds  of  a  family  came  home  to 
sleep  at  night  by  their  parents'  side  : 

"Fly  up  to  the  air, 
Where  then  they  sing  in  order  fair, 
And  tell  in  song  full  merrily 
How  they  have  slept  full  quietly 
That  night,  about  their  mother's  sides." 
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Barry  Cornwall : 

"  Oh,  the  night  brings  sleep 
To  the  green  woods  deep, 
To  the  bird  of  the  wood  its  nest." 

Thomson  speaks  of  the  birds  "  retiring  to  their  homes ; " 
Shakespeare  "  to  their  nests ; "  and  Milton  has 

"  Fowls  in  their  clay  nests  were  couched." 

Now,  there  is  no  poetry  added  to  the  image  by  these 
errors.  They  represent,  indeed,  the  fatally  frequent  effort 
of  writers  to  see  humanity  in  animals.  In  prose  this  is  dis- 
agreeable enough  to  those  who  have  an  instinctive  sympathy 
with  Nature ;  but  in  poetry  there  is  the  aggravating  fact 
added  that  the  verse  actually  suffers  a  loss  of  beauty  by 
such  efforts.  How  much  more  pleasing,  for  instance,  is 
Byron's  thought,  already  quoted,  or  Shelley's  truthful  lines  ! 
Surely  this  picture  of  the  sweet  confidence  of  little  birds 
"  on  the  branches  dreaming,"  in  the  kindliness  of  night  and 
in  protecting  darkness ;  going  to  sleep  almost,  one  might 
think,  where  weariness  overtook  them  in  their  song — or,  at 
any  rate,  settling  down  side  by  side  on  the  first  leafy  chamber 
they  found  untenanted  "beneath  the  moon" — is  far  more 
engaging  than  the  other  of  birds  going  back  at  nightfall  to 
a  house,  and,  so  to  speak,  locking  the  front  door  and  raking 
out  the  parlour  fire. 

But  just  as  the  lark  and  cock  monopolise  the  Morning,  so 
the  nightingale  and  owl  monopolise  the  Night,  and,  except 
for  the  "  obscene  "  creatures  of  the  poet's  fancy,  no  others 
can  find  room  to  fly.  These,  alas  !  make  the  sweet  night 
very  hideous,  as  they  clang 

"  Through  wild  expanses  of  the  midnight  sky. 

Her  spectres  wan  and  birds  of  boding  cry, 
He  gives  to  range  the  dreary  sky." 

This  perpetual  tendency  to  people  night  with  terrors  is 
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very  interesting,  but,  in  professed  teachers  of  men,  to  be 
regretted.  The  world  gains  nothing  by  prejudices.  Day 
and  night  in  the  poets  are  individualised  by  "  the  cheerful 
lark  "  and  "  the  ghastly  owl.  "  Yet  night,  "  raven-night " 
or  "  owlet-night,"  is  a  time  of  rest,  of  "  halcyon  sleep"  and 
security  to  the  birds,  while  the  owl  is  beautiful  in  itself,  and 
admirable  in  its  service  of  man. 

In  the  morning,  before  man  is  up,  the  nation  of  birds  has 
awaked,  and  is  gone  forth  and  occupies  the  whole  land. 
There  might  be  no  men  on  the  earth  at  all  for  the  self-suf- 
ficiency of  our  feathered  fellow-beings  !  And  again,  Night 
— how  welcome  and  beneficent  it  is  to  the  birds  !  But  for 
the  protection  of  darkness  while  they  slept,  nine-tenths  of 
the  bird-world  would  be  rapidly  exterminated.  In  spring, 
again,  occurs  the  miracle  of  the  arrival  of  birds  from  abroad  ; 
but  does  it  form  a  feature  of  the  poets'  season  ?  In  summer 
the  birds  are  all  busy  nesting  and  hatching  their  eggs;  yet  the 
poets  think  of  them  apparently  only  as  amusing  themselves 
in  the  sunshine  among  the  flowers.  These  cannot  be  called 
trivialities,  for  in  each  case  the  poets  have  missed  the  very 
essence  and  spirit  of  the  situation.  It  may  be  a  poetical 
idea  to  say  that  the  skylark  awakens  men  and  calls  them  up 
to  their  labours,  but  it  is  not  nearly  so  poetical  as  the  fact  that 
it  does  nothing  of  the  sort.  If  any  one  was  ever  awakened 
by  a  skylark,  he  must  have  slept  out  all  night  on  a  haycock  ; 
and  if  the  skylark  were  told  that  it  awakened  men,  it  would 
probably  give  up  singing  altogether.  It  would  much  rather 
men  would  keep  in  bed.  It  does  not  care  about  anybody 
but  skylarks — and  hawks. 

It  may  also  be  poetical  to  say  that  night  is  disagreeable, 
and  that  obscene  birds  fill  it  with  horrors ;  but  the  truth  is 
far  more  poetical,  that  night  never  comes  too  soon — "  They 
wish  the  shadows  would  faster  creep" — and  that  the  birds 
that  make  it  horrible  do  not  exist. 

"The  seasons" — Phillips  delightfully  calls  them   "the 
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cuckoo  seasons,"  and  Shelley,  with  equal  grace,  "  the 
swallow  seasons " — have  each  their  appropriate  bird ;  the 
cuckoo  of  spring,  the  swallow  of  summer,  the  partridge  of 
autumn,  and  the  robin  of  winter. 

"  What  poet  has  not  sung  the  praises  of  spring?"  The 
greatest  have  not :  for  neither  Spenser,  Milton,  Keats,  nor 
Shelley  have  written  a  single  ode  or  sonnet  to  it ;  but  it  has 
•  proved  too  easy  a  subject  for  lesser  men  to  resist.  Yet  what 
is  there  to  quote  from  all  that  has  been  written  of  "  the  num- 
bered melodies  of  spring,"  and  "  the  painted  birds,  com- 
panions.of  the  spring  ?  "  Perhaps  the  most  pleasing  aspect 
(in  this  connection)  of  the  poet's  season, 

"  When  birds  sit  like  bridegrooms  all  paired  on  the  spray," 
is  that  it  is  the  "love-month"  of  "the  plumy  choir." 
"  The  birds  sing  love  on  every  spray." 

"  Love  melts  the  universal  lay." 
"  Elegies  of  love  make  vocal  every  spray." 

"  Birds  from  woodbine  bowers  and  jasmine  grove 
Chant  their  glad  nuptials  and  unenvied  love." 

"  Little  feathered  songsters  of  the  air 
In  woodlands  tuneful  woo  and  fondly  pair." 

But  Summer  is  pre-eminently  the  bird  season,  and  the 
poets  often  employ  the  feathered  folk  with  exquisite  grace 
and  tenderness  to  heighten  the  charms  of  June. 

"  They  have  left  their  nests  on  the  forest  bough, 
Their  homes  of  delight  they  need  not  now, 
And  the  young  and  the  old  they  wander  out, 
And  traverse  the  green  world  round  about." 

Bird  life  at  this  season  is  apparently,  for  the  poets,  all 
idleness.  "  The  summer  birds  pursuing  gilded  flies,"  and 
"  the  singing  of  the  summer  birds  among  the  flowers,"  appear 
to  comprise  in  the  poet's  mind  the  whole  duty  of  "the  light 
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tenants  of  the  barren  air,"  during  the  months  of  June,  July, 
and  August.  That  they  are  really  almost  incredibly  industri- 
ous for  a  large  portion  of  the  time  is  overlooked,  and  hardly 
a  dozen  references  could  be  found  to  that  summer  miracle  of 
every  year,  the  nest-building  of  birds,  or  to  the  exquisite 
fact  of  all  our  woodlands  and  hedgerows  and  meadows 
being  studded  with  little  nursery  nooks  ;  the  shrubs  in  the 
copse,  the  mossy  banks,  and  the  sedges  down  by  the  river 
being  all  instinct  for  awhile  with  the  busiest,  brightest 
anxieties  of  life.  Keats  was  in  the  secrets  of  the  birds  : — 

"  Summer  has  come  and  spoken 
Full  soothingly  to  every  nested  finch  ;  " 
and  again, 

"  As  swift 

As  birds  on  wing  to  breast  its  eggs  again, 
And  patient  as  a  hen-bird  ;  " 

and  what  a  delicious  measure  of  distance,  too,  is  his 
"  About  a  young  bird's  flutter  from  the  wood." 

GittDert  White,  too,  has  a  delightful  passage  on  a  sum- 
mer's evening.  And  the  same  theme  gives  us  in  Clare  a 
pleasant  glimpse  of  nightfall  in  July. 

Next,  Autumn,  with  "  its  damp  and  chilling  air,"  when 
"  the  year  is  overgrown,"  and  "  summer,  like  a  bird,  hath 
flown," 

"  And  the  wistful  robin  flitteth 
Over  beds  of  yellow  leaves." 
For 

"  The  wild  rose,  Fancy,  dieth  ; 
The  sweet  bird,  Memory,  flieth, 
And  leaveth  me  alone." 

These  are  tender  lines  and  worthy  of  poets,  but  when 
we  consider  the  immense  range  of  English  poetry,  they 
scarcely  form  a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  great  mystery 
of  the  autumnal  emigration  of  our  summer  visitors.  There 
are  very  few  like  it  in  all  Nature,  when  we  consider  the  dis- 
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tances  which  the  birds,  many  of  them  the  most  feeble-winged 
of  fowls,  traverse  in  their  journey,  the  punctuality  with  which 
they  arrive  and  depart,  or  the  instinct  that  guides  their  flight 
to  the  same  spots  year  after  year.  In  his  admirable  book, 
"  Our  Summer  Migrants,"  Mr.  Harting  writes  :  "  There  is 
something  almost  mysterious  in  the  way  in  which  numbers 
of  these  small  and  delicately  formed  birds  are  found  scat- 
tered in  one  day  over  a  parish  where  on  the  previous  day 
not  one  was  to  be  seen ;  and  the  manner  of  their  arrival  is 
scarcely  more  remarkable  than  the  regularity  with  which 
they  annually  make  their  appearance.  That  most  of  them 
reach  this  country  after  long  and  protracted  flights,  cross- 
ing the  Mediterranean,  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  and  the  English 
Channel,  is  an  undoubted  fact ;  but  how  few  of  those  who 
notice  them  in  this  country  know  where  they  come  from, 
why  they  come,  what  they  find  here  to  live  upon,  how,  when, 
and  where  they  go  for  the  winter  !  " 

It  is  very  difficult  to  determine  how  far  the  poets  were 
cognisant  of  this  great  natural  phenomenon.  Of  individual 
birds,  the  movements  of  snipe  and  woodcock  (most  of 
the  poets  were  well  informed  about  our  game  birds)  were 
known,  and  the  migration  of  the  swallows,  of  course,  no 
secret.  But  though  the  poets  knew  the  cuckoo  was  the 
herald  of  spring,  they  do  not  seem  to  have  known  it  was 
only  "  a  summer  visitor,"  as  they  speak  of  its  being  waked 
from  "  a  winter  sleep ; "  and  considering  how  fully  the 
nightingale  comes  under  notice,  it  seems  more  than  pro- 
bable, from  the  absence  of  references  to  the  fact,  that  the 
poets  were  in  ignorance  of  its  being  but  a  temporary  guest. 
Several  poets,  for  instance,  while  comparing  British  birds 
with  foreign,  say  they  would  not  give  "  our  "  nightingale  for 
all  those  songless  birds  of  gaudy  plumage — innocent  of  the 
fact  that  the  nightingale  itself  is  only  a  loan  from  abroad, 
and  part  of  a  much  larger  world  than  the  British  Isles. 
For  instance — 
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"  Let  other  feathers  vaunt  the  dyes  of  deepest  rainbow  flush, 
Give  me  Old  England's  nightingale." 

And  again — 

"  Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  wear, 
While  Philomel  is  ours." 

The  turtle-dove,  again,  is  one  of  the  most  frequently 
occurring  birds  in  poetry,  yet  the  poets  thought  it  remained 
with  us  in  winter,  while  they  go  out  of  their  way  to  make 
the  hawk — a  bird  they  knew  little  of  except  in  falconry 
— "  find  perpetual  summer  and  a  change  of  skies."  The 
fieldfare  is  mentioned  by  one  poet  as  a  winter  visitor,  but 
another  makes  it  breed  in  Scotland.  Four  or  five  others 
refer  to  migration  generally— 

"  The  birds  of  passage  transmigrating  come, 
Unnumbered  colonies  of  foreign  wing, 
At  Nature's  summons." 

"  The  birds  that  bring  summer  and  fly  when  'tis  o'er." 

"  Voluptuous  elegance,  the  lovely  child 
Of  ease  and  opulence,  that  never  comes 
But,  like  a  bird  of  summer,  to  attend 
The  brightest  sunshine  of  a  glorious  state." 

But  it  is  not  less  remarkable  that  a  poet,  enumerating  the 
impressions  of  autumn  upon  his  mind,  should  omit  the 
reference  to  the  great  fact  of  bird  emigration,  of  which  the 
copses  and  hedgerows  are  all  so  silently  eloquent,  than 
that,  speaking  of  his  own  favourite  birds — telling  us  not 
only  all  they  do  (and  don't)  and  all  they  think  about — he 
should  forget  to  deplore  their  approaching  departure. 
Last  of  all  in  the  bird-cycle  is  Winter,  when 

"  Of  various  plume  and  chirp,  the  flocking  birds 
Alight  on  hedge  or  bush." 

"  Bare  ruined  choirs,  where  late  the  sweet  birds  sang  ; " 

and  where 

"  Late  concealed, 
Their  nests  now  hang  apparent  to  the  view."^ 
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And  what 

"  More  dreary  cold 
Than  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow  ?  " 

This  last  line — "  a  forsaken  bird's  nest  filled  with  snow  "- 
epitomises  in  a  line  all  the  year's  history — the  happy  in- 
dustry of  spring,  the  summer  flight  of  birds,  the  autumn 
fall  of  the  leaves,  and  then  winter  with  a  handful  of  snow. 
It  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  touches  in  any  poem.  Many 
poets  write  pathetically  about  the  "  starving,"  "  shivering  " 
birds,  some  writing  from  the  life — 

"  The  birds  sit  chittering  in  the  thorn  ; 
A'  day  they  fare  but  sparely  ; " 

and  some  from  fancy — 

"  A  widow  bird  sat  mourning  for  her  love 

Upon  a  wintry  bough  ; 
The  frozen  wind  crept  on  above, 
The  frozen  stream  below  ;  " 

but  all  alike  writing  with  a  gentle  sense  of  condolence  and 
compassion.  This  is  sympathy  of  course,  but  it  is  not,  to 
my  mind,  the  kind  of  "  sympathy"  that  makes  men  poets  ; 
it  only  shows  them  to  be  men. 

But  there  is  really  very  little  to  assure  us  that  the  story 
of  a  bird's  life  interested  our  poets.  They  are  ready 
enough  to  sing  of  the  myths  about  birds,  that  the  kingfisher 
calms  the  ocean,  and  the  eagle  grasps  Jove's  thunder-bolt ; 
that  the  turtle  is  an  inconsolable  widow,  and  the  nightingale 
ever  mindful  of  Tereus ;  and  scattered  up  and  down  in  verse, 
these  versions  of  the  old-world  fancies  read  delightfully. 
But  collected  together  in  pitiless  juxtaposition,  they  seem 
only  dry  bones  after  all — worn-out  fictions.  There  is  no 
tenderness  in  them ;  little  appreciation  of  the  true  beauty 
of  the  parables  of  Nature.  To  make  the  kingfisher  a  sea- 
bird,  mistake  eagles  for  vultures,  be  ignorant  of  the  annual 
migration  of  turtle-doves,  and  to  attribute  the  song  of  the 
nightingale  to  the  hen-bird,  are  only  specific  errors  of  natu-al 
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history,  which  may  seem  trivial  enough,  but  a  serious 
induction  is  only  justified  from  "  a  sufficient  collocation 
of  instances."  And  yet  they  are  not  trivial  either.  For 
in  the  nightingale's  case,  for  instance,  nine-tenths  of  the 
poets  hang  all  their  sympathy  with  the  bird  on  the  fact  of 
her  sex ;  and  if  that  sex  is  wrong,  the  condolence  becomes 
absurd.  Or  take  the  next  case  of  the  turtle-dove,  a  summer 
visitor  only,  habitually  described  as  lamenting  her  dead 
"  stock-dove "  or  "  ring-dove  "  (which  are  resident  British 
species  and  do  not  breed  with  turtle-doves),  and  as  such 
condoled  with,  while  all  the  time  the  bird  has  just  come 
from  Syria,  where  it  hatched  a  brood  of  young  ones  three 
months  ago,  and  now,  mated  to  another  spouse,  is  again  a 
happy  mother  of  another  couplet.  Or  take  the  next  instance, 
the  eagle,  the  idol  bird  of  the  poets.  How  often  by  mis- 
apprehensions of  Holy  Writ,  of  mistranslation  of  the  clas- 
sics, or  by  want  of  reflection  as  to  the  locale  of  traditions,  is 
this  bird  glorified,  where  the  vulture,  the  abomination  of 
the  poets,  and  an  object  of  loathing  to  them,  ought  to  be 
receiving  their  homage  instead  !  And  so  on  with  a  score 
of  others.  These,  collocated,  form  a  sufficient  basis  for 
the  induction  that  the  poets  do  not  always  truly  interpret 
Nature. 

When  they  come  to  speak  of  birds  generally  instead  of 
individual  birds,  this  want  of  sympathy  is  not  of  course  so 
conspicuous  ;  but  apart  from  the  meagre  recognition  given  to 
this  very  prpminent  and  beautiful  feature  of  rural  life — the 
all-pervading  presence  of  birds — it  will  have  been  seen  that 
in  each  of  these  larger  divisions  of  the  subject — day  and 
night,  spring  and  summer — the  central  fact  of  the  situation 
has  received  very  scanty  or  very  warped  notice. 

For  though  in  a  modified  degree  there  is  a  certain 
appreciation  of  the  concord  between  all  classes,  which  brings 
out  "  the  bird  unit "  of  Nature  with  something  approaching 
to  a  defined  "  individuality,"  it  is  too  often  merged,  both 
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in  phrase  and  application,  in  the  human,  and  the  result 
is  often  absurdity.  Thus, 

"  This  was  taught  me  by  the  dove, 
To  die — and  know  no  second  love  ; 
This  lesson  yet  hath  man  to  learn, 
Taught  by  the  thing  he  dares  to  spurn  ! 
The  bird  that  sings  within  the  brake, 
The  swan  that  swims  upon  the  lake, 
One  mate,  and  one  alone,  will  take." 

Now  fidelity  "  on  principle  "  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved 
deceased  has  no  place  in  nature,  hardly  even  in  human 
nature,  still  less  in  bird  nature.  It  is  an  accepted  fact  of 
natural  history  that  if  the  male  bird  of  a  wild  pair  be  killed 
during  the  nesting  season,  the  widow  finds  a  new  mate ;  and 
the  cruel  experiment  has  actually  been  tried,  with  the  result 
of  a  bird  losing  five  mates  in  succession,  and  completing 
her  complement  of  eggs  and  hatching  her  brood  only  by  a 
sixth  marriage.  Individual  instances  of  a  noble  constancy, 
where  other  circumstances  allowed  of  its  indulgence,  are  of 
course  abundantly  on  record,  and  in  the  East  the  abomin- 
able rite  of  suttee — although  in  most  cases  forced  upon  the 
woman  by  violence  and  the  self-interest  of  relatives — might 
be  accepted  in  part  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  fidelity  idea.  But 
men  and  women  cannot  inflict  perpetual  bereavement  upon 
themselves,  and  still  less  die  of  a  lost  love,  without  oppos- 
ing nature.  In  the  bird-world  such  opposition  to  nature  is 
even  more  impracticable.  The  stupidity  of  instinct  alone 
prevents  it.  In  captivity,  birds  have  often  pined  to  death 
for  the  loss  of  a  mate,  but  quite  as  often  for  the  loss  of  a 
companion  or  friend  of  another  species,  a  cat  or  dog  or 
human  being.  Indeed,  the  strongest  attachments  of  the 
animal  world  are  unnatural  ones — namely,  to  man  ;  and  the 
ties  of  bird  love  have  little  in  common  with  our  own, 
and  attempts  to  find  a  sentimental  analogy  are  to  be 
deplored. 


PART  II. 


BIRD  OF  PARADISE. 

As  the  bird  of  paradise  is  a  crow,  it  shares  its  congeners' 
clumsiness  of  leg  and  foot.  The  poetical  savage  of  New 
Guinea  recognised  these  appendages  as  a  blemish,  and 
when  preparing  the  bird's  skin  for  sale,  used  to  cut  them 
off.  So  the  "  bird  of  paradise  "—the  "  Phoenix  " — bird  of  the 
sun — "  bird  of  God  " — for  these  are  among  its  titles — always 
came  into  the  European  market  legless,  and,  still  legless, 
found  its  way  into  heraldry  and  poetry.  Whenever  used  as 
a  crest  (and  it  has  splendid  heraldic  traditions)  it  bore  some 
such  motto  as,  "Nil  mihi  terra,"  "Semper  sublimis,"  "Ter- 
ram  indignita  fugit,"  "  Non  sum  terra  tua ; "  and  whenever  it 
occurs  in  poetry,  it  is  either  as  being  perpetually  afloat,  feed- 
ing on  dew,  sleeping  on  the  wing,  or  resting  in  mid-air. 

Linnaeus  himself  gave  an  apparent  confirmation  to  the 
myth  by  naming  the  emerald  birds  of  paradise  "  apoda  ;  " 
and  Buffon  seems  really  to  have  believed  they  were  legless ; 
while  Tavernier,  recording  the  fiction  of  their  becoming 
intoxicated  on  nutmegs,  and  of  ants  eating  off  their  legs  as 
they  lay  helpless  on  the  ground,  misled  Moore  into  sing- 
ing of 

"  Those  golden  birds  that,  in  the  spice  time,  drop 
About  the  gardens,  drunk  with  that  sweet  food 
Whose  scent  hath  lured  them  o'er  the  summer  flood." 

The  plumage  of  the  birds  of  paradise  has  always  been 
in  great  request  all  over  the  East,  their  price  being  paid  by 
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Indian  princes  in  pearls  or  in  slaves.  The  perfect  skin  of 
one  of  the  "emerald"  species  was  considered  a  fair 
equivalent  for  a  beautiful  girl.  In  one  solitary  instance  its 
flesh  also  was  placed  beyond  price,  for  Heliogabalus,  being 
determined  to  eat  "  the  Phoenix,"  ordered  "  the  rare  fowl 
in  Arabian  .woods  embost " — 

"  That  no  second  knows  or  third  " — 

to  be  caught  for  his  table.  Eventually  he  received  a  bird 
of  paradise,  and  convinced  from  its  beauty  that  it  must  be 
the  veritable  Phoenix,  he  ate  it  up  and  went  to  his  fathers 
contented. 

In  Nature,  nothing  can  be  more  strangely  poetical  than 
this  feathered  wonder,  and  never  surely  was  any  beauty  so 
fatal,  for  the  pride  that  it  takes  in  its  own  loveliness  often 
betrays  the  bird  of  paradise  to  the  hunter,  whilst  its  floating, 
trailing  plumes  prevent  it  from  finding  refuge  in  thickets 
where  other  birds  are  safe.  In  conspicuous  contrast  to 
such  exquisite  adornments  is  its  coarse  beak,  harsh  raven's 
voice,  and  favourite  cockroach  diet.  Altogether,  it  abounds 
with  such  "  morals "  as  poets  usually  delight  to  draw,  but 
in  this  case  they  have  been  rejected,  even  by  Eliza  Cook 
and  Mrs.  Hemans.  It  is  very  difficult  to  discover  any 
principle  in  such  rejection  of  opportunities. 


I  (l)     Legless  birds  of  paradise. — Keats  :  Eve  of  St.  Mark. 

(2)  Like  a  bird  of  paradise, 
Or  herald's  martlet,  has  no  legs, 

Nor  hatches  young  ones,  nor  lays  eggs. — Butler :  Hudlbras. 

(3)  Too  exquisite 
For  gross  delights,  the  birds  of  paradise 
Floated  aloof  as  though  they  lived  on  air 
And  were  the  orient  progeny  of  heaven. 

— Montgomery ;  Pelican  Island. 
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(4)  Birds  of  paradise  that  live  on  morning  dew.i 

— Dryden  :  Ihrenodia. 

(5)  Their  forms  all  symmetry,  their  motions  grace  ; 
In  plumage  delicate  and  beautiful, 

Thick  without  burden,  close  as  fishes'  scales, 
Or  loose  as  full-blown  poppies  to  the  breeze, 
With  wings  that  might  have  had  a  soul  within  them, 
They  bore  their  owners  by  such  sweet  enchantment. 

— Montgomery :  Pelican  Island. 

(6)  The  bird  of  hundred  dyes, 

Whose  plumes  the  dames  of  Ava  prize. — Heber:  Walk  in  Bengal. 

(7)  Hail,  bird  of  paradise ! 

That  name  I  bear, 

Though  I  am  nothing  but  a  bird  of  air  : 
Thou  art  a  child  of  earth,  and  yet  to  thee 
Lost  and  recovered  paradise  is  free  : 
Oh  that  such  glory  were  vouchsafed  to  me ! — Montgomery:  Birds. 

(8)  Mark  those  gorgeous  crowds, 

Like  birds  of  paradise,  the  clouds. — Hood :  To  Mr.  Graham. 

(9)  And  from  her  breath,  her  cheeke,  and  lip 
Swept  all  the  incense,  and  the  spice, 

And  grew  a  bird  of  paradise. — Carew :  The  Fly. 

(10)  Softness,  and  peace,  and  joy,  and  love,  and  bliss, 
Exalted  manna,  gladness  of  the  best, 

Heaven  in  ordinary,  man  well  drest, 

The  Milky  Way,  the  bird  of  paradise. — Herbert:  Prayer. 

(11)  Thou  sing'st  wi;h  so  much  gravity  and  ease, 
And  above  human  flight  dost  soar  aloft 
With  plume  so  strong,  so  equal,  and  so  soft, 
The  bird  named  from  that  paradise  you  sing, 
So  never  flags,  but  always  keeps  on  wing. 

— Marvell:  On  Milton. 


The  poets  of  King  Charles  the  Second's  reign. 
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BITTERN. 

Among  the  more  curious  birds  for  which  the  poets  find 
little  use  are  the  bittern,  coot,  corncrake,  curlew,  and  wood- 
pecker ;  all  of  them,  from  the  ordinary  lover  of  nature's 
point  of  view,  delightfully  significant  and  picturesque. 

The  bittern's  very  name  is  poetry.  It  suggests  a  supple- 
ment to  Zimmermann ;  another  volume  of  the  "  Night 
Thoughts."  Think  of  it,  and  whole  leagues  of  rush-grown 
fenland  immediately  settle  round  the  name;  the  stream 
flows  by  a  reedy  Simois  and  the  bittern  stands  there,  the 
thane  of  the  only  fragment  of  wild  English  country  left  us. 
But  the  solitude  of  the  bittern  in  nature  and  its  ruinous 
desolation  in  poetry  are  two  very  different  matters,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  Churchill,  for  instance, 
should  have  gone  so  far  wrong  as  to  make  the  bitterns 
perching  on  the  sails  of  a  ship  (itself  an  absurd  misconcep- 
tion of  the  bird)  the  very  crisis  of  commercial  ruin.  By 
mistranslation,  it  is  true,  the  bittern  has  wandered  into 
Holy  Writ,  and  is  there  one  of  the  symbols  of  desolation, 
and,  as  the  author  of  "  British  Birds  in  their  Haunts"  says, 
this  "accounts  in  a  measure  for  its  introduction  into 
modern  poems  on  kindred  subjects.  But  it  is  questionable 
whether  any  of  our  modern  English  poets,  with  the  excep- 
tion perhaps  of  Sir  W.  Scott,  ever  heard  what  they  describe 
so  circumstantially." 

The  writer  here  refers  to  the  frequency  of  the  poets' 
references  to  that  "  booming  "  of  the  bittern  which  has 
given  the  "  mere-drum  "  a  resonant  name  in  nearly  every 
language  in  Europe,  and  led  all  the  poets  wrong  one  after 
the  other.  For  the  tradition  that  this  bird  fixes  its  bill 
in  the  ground,  and,  by  snorting  through  it  when  in  this 
position,  "  makes  the  quagmire  reel,"  is,  of  course,  only 
a  tradition.  But  it  helps  the  poets  to  another  touch  of 
mysterious  dreadfulness. 
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"  The  wanton  coot "  is  a  whimsical  and  brisk-mannered 
bird  that  gives  a  very  pleasing  animation  to  sequestered 
water-scenes,  for  whether  diving  and  ducking  in  the  water, 
or  moving  about  on  the  bank — in  that  "jerky  high-stepping 
manner"  which  Dudley  Warner  dislikes  so  delightfully  in 
his  neighbour's  hens — it  is  a  bird  of  eccentric  demeanour, 
and  diverting  to  watch.  When  thinking  itself  unobserved, 
and,  therefore,  at  its  ease,  it  is  perpetually  flirting  its  tail 
and  bobbing  its  head  in  an  odd  pantomimic  way  that  upsets 
the  spectator's  gravity,  but  as  soon  as  it  is  alarmed  the 
bird  vanishes  from  sight  with  almost  supernatural  sudden- 
ness, and  it  would  take  a  whole  wilderness  of  lynxes  to 
detect  it  in  its  concealment.  "Stupid  as  a  coot"  is,  there- 
fore, a  stupid  proverb,  for  it  is  founded  on  the  superstition 
that  the  coot  when  pursued  thrusts  its  head  into  the  mud 
and  thinks  itself  out  of  sight.  "  Bald  as  a  coot "  is  more  to 
the  point,  for  it  would  need  Caesar's  crown  to  conceal 
Caesar's  baldness. 

The  ventriloquism  of  the  corncrake's  voice  is  certainly 
one  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  bird,  and  it  meets 
with  several  references  in  the  poets.  Thus  Leyden : 

"  Poor  bird,  though  harsh  thy  note,  I  love  it  well ; 
It  tells  of  summer  eves  mild  and  serene, 
When  through  the  grass,  waist-deep,  I  wont  to  wade 
In  fruitless  search  of  thee  ;  now  here,  now  there, 
Thy  desultory  call" 

And  Montgomery : 

"  Go  round  the  field  and  round  the  field  and  round,  . 
You'll  find  my  voice  for  ever  changing  ground." 

But  it  might  have  been  thought  that  from  the  poet's 
standpoint  "the  king  of  the  quails"  would  have  found 
most  favour  as  the  spirit  and  companion  of  summer  plenty 
and  summer  calm.  Except,  however,  in  Leyden  and 
Gilbert  White,  I  think  that,  in  this  significance,  the  bird 
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is  never  used.  Yet  the  corncrake  is  conspicuously  the 
bird  of  ripening  harvests,  of  poppied  wheat,  and  "  the  grace 
of  standing  corn,"  and  its  cry  gives  a  warm  tranquillity  to 
the  sleeping  fields  in  June  and  the  drowsy  evenings  of 
September,  that  has  a  matchless  charm  for  lovers  of  Nature. 
It  is  eloquent,  it  is  true,  of  the  passing  year,  but  always 
somehow  suggestive,  and  most  poetically,  of  a  hush  in 
nature,  either  of  noontide  heat  or  twilight  repose. 

The  curlew's  name  adds  a  grace  to  a  line,  and  the  bird 
itself  a  grace  to  every  scene,  but  the  poetry  of  the  curlew 
can  be  almost  summed  up  in  notices  of  its  "scream." 
There  is  one  notable  exception,  Hurdis'  lines — 

"  A  gentle  curlew  bidding  kind  good-night 
To  the  spent  villagers." 

It  is  a  bird  that  is,  perhaps,  more  often  heard  than  seen, 
and  this  may  account  for  the  poet's  omission  to  notice  the 
exceeding  elegance  of  its  form  and  movements,  the  pretty 
hypocrisy  with  which  it  attempts  to  decoy  the  stranger 
away  from  its  nest,  the  astonishing  instinct  that  prompts 
even  the  tiniest  chicks  to  take  advantage  of  surrounding 
colours  for  concealment.  They  literally  vanish  where  they 
stand. 

"Those  that  are  much  abroad  on  evenings  after  it  is 
dark  in  Spring  and  Summer,  frequently  hear  a  nocturnal 
bird  passing  by  on  the  wing  and  repeating  often  a  quick 
sharp  note  ;  this  is  the  stone  curlew.  .  .  .  Birds  that  fly  by 
night  are  obliged  to  be  noisy ;  their  notes  often  repeated 
become  signals  or  watchwords  to  keep  them  together,  that 
they  may  not  stray  or  lose  each  other  in  the  dark."  l  Do 
my  readers  remember  how  in  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  "  they 
felt  for  one  another  with  words,"  it  being  too  dark  to  see  ? 

It  is  a  pity  the  poets  did  not  know  enough  of  the  curlew 
to  correct  this  ugly  misrepresentation  of  it. 

1  White's  "Selborne." 
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The  woodpecker,  the  last  on  this  list,  is  another  strangely 
neglected  bird,  presuming  of  course  that  poets  have  eyes 
or  ears  for  nature.  For  what  prose  writer,  describing  a 
woodland  scene,  could  fail  to  refer  to  the  sudden  flash  of 
bright  colours  as  the  woodpecker  left  one  tree  for  another, 
the  sound  of  the  busy  bird  at  work,  or  its  ringing  laughter 
when  on  the  wing  ?  Or  who,  once  thinking  of  the  bird, 
could  forget  the  many  legends  that  are  associated  with  it? 
Yet  this  striking  bird,  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and 
most  beautiful  details  of  an  English  forest  scene,  finds 
hardly  a  single  friend  in  all  the  range  of  English  poetry. 

The  legend  of  the  owl  being  once  a  baker's  daughter  is 
sometimes  transferred  in  folk-lore  to  the  woodpecker,  and 
Montgomery's  line — 

"Thus  am  I  ever  labouring  for  my  bread" — 

refers  to  the  punishment  inflicted  on  the  baker's  daughter 
by  our  Saviour,  in  consequence  of  her  having  refused  Him 
and  His  disciples  food. 


(1)  No  more  the  screaming  bittern,  bellowing  harsh, 
To  its  dark  bottom  shakes  the  shuddering  marsh. 

— Ley  den:  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(2)  The  bittern  booming  in  the  reeds. — Kirke  White  :  Time. 

(3)  And  the  bittern  sounds  his  drum, 

Booming  from  the  sedgy  shallows. — Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(4)  The  buzzing  bitter  sits,  which  through  his  hollow  bill 
A  sudden  bellowing  sends,  which  many  times  doth  fill 

The  neighbouring  marsh  with  noyse,  as  though  a  bull  did  roare. 

— Drayton  :  Polyolbion. 

(5)  The  loud  bittern  from  his  bulrush  home 

Gave  from  the  salt  ditch-side  the  bellowing  boom. 

— Crabbe:  Peter  Grimes. 
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(6)  A  solitary  guest, 
The  hollow-sounding  bittern  guards  his  nest. 

— Goldsmith:  Deserted  Village. 

(7)  The  bittern  knows  his  time  with  bill  ingulpht 

To  shake  the  surrounding  marsh. — Thomson:  Spring, 

(8)  The  bittern  lone  that  shakes  the  solid  ground, 
While  thro"  still  midnight  groans  the  hollow  sound. 

— A.  Wilson :  Loch  Winnoch. 

(9)  Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels 
Rair  for  his  sake  ! — Burns :  Elegy, 

(10)  The  bittern's  distant  shriek. — Scott:  Marmion. 

(11)  The  bittern  screamed  from  rush  and  flag. — Scott:  Rokeby. 

(12)  Hears  at  eve  the  fettered  bittern's  scream, 
Icebound  in  sedgy  marsh  or  mountain  stream. 

— Ley  den :  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(13)  The  lake's  wild  lullaby.  —Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lakt. 

(14)  When  first  the  vales  the  bittern  fills, 

Or  the  first  woodcock  roams  the  moonlight  hills. 

—  Wordsworth:  Evening  Walk. 

(15)  Caitiff  bitterns  undismayed 
Remark  the  swain's  familiar  shade, 

And  scorn  to  quit  their  prey. — Shenstone:  Pastoral  Ode. 

(16)  Let  cormorants  in  churches  make  their  nests, 
And  on  the  sails  of  commerce  bitterns  rest. 

— Churchill:  Gotham. 

(17)  As  a  bittur  in  the  eagle's  clawe, 

That 'may  not  hope  by  flight  to  'scape  alive, 

Still  waytes  for  death  with  dread  and  trembling  aw. 

-   Spenser:  Faerie  Quccne. 

(18)  Where  now  is  Britain  ? 

Even  as  the  savage  sits  upon  the  stone 
That  marks  where  stood  her  capitals,  and  hears 
The  bittern  booming  in  the  reeds,  he  shrinks 
From  the  dismaying  solitude. — Kirke  While :  Time. 
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BLACKBIRD. 

"  Blackbird  gay  "  (Scott :  Rokeby) ;  "  whistling  "  ( Thomson :  Spring) ; 
"strains  his  throat"  (Coleridge:  Song  of  the  Pixies) ;  "strong  "  and 
"wild-whistling  "  (Burns) ;  "  fluting  through  his  yellow  bill "  (Phillips  : 
Pastorals);  "amorous"  (West:  Elegy);  "loud,  wild  note"  (Mont- 
gomery: Walk  in  Spring);  "artless  trill"  (Warton}  ;  "the  social 
blackbird  "  (Mant) ;  "  sooty  blackbird  "  (Blair:  The  Grave) ;  "  Merry" 
(Leyden);  "Sable  bird"  (Hurdis). 

Having  neither  heraldry  nor  mythology  to  fall  back  upon 
for  points  of  special  identification,  the  poets  can  make  only 
a  general  use  of  "  the  woosel-cock  so  black  of  hue,  with 
orange-tawny  bill." 

"  It  sounds  well  enough  in  Cowper's  song,"  says  Prior ; 
and  to  the  majority  "  the  blackbird "  is,  like  primroses  or 
sheep,  an  inseparable  accident  of  the  country,  and  put  in 
to  finish  off  a  brake  or  a  hawthorn  bush,  just  as  a  plasterer 
might  clap  a  knob  on  to  the  top  of  a  gatepost.  It  is  a  very 
safe  bird  to  use,  for  it  is  a  bird  of  morning — 

' '  The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 
Good  morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush," 

of  noon — 

"  The  merle  in  his  noontide  bower 
Makes  woodland  echoes  ring, " 

and  of  evening — 

"  Blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lay 
At  close  of  day. " 

The  seasons,  also,  are  alike  to  it,  for  it  is  "the  oracle  of 
Spring,"  "  whistles  through  flower-crowned  June,"  "  trolls 
his  rich  notes  in  Autumn,"  and  in  Winter, 

"  On  the  leafless  tree, 
All  woe-begone,  the  lonely  blackbird  sits." 

Finally,  it  sings  both  in  fine  weather  and  in  wet.  It  is  dif- 
ficult, therefore,  for  the  poets  to  make  any  mistake  as  to 
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time  or  place,  and  so  we  find  "  their  blackbird  pipers  in 
every  tree." 

In  their  compliments  to  its  voice  the  poets  are  very 
liberal,  and  a  score  might  easily  be  cited  who  have  ex- 
pressed their  admiration  of  the  strength  and  richness  of  its 
flute-like  notes.  But,  after  all,  there  is  no  "  blackbird  "  in 
the  poets.  There  is  only  one  songster  more :  for,  taking 
the  whole  of  their  references  at  a  glance,  there  is  nothing 
said  that  actually  individualises  the  bird,  except  Phillips's 
"yellow  bill"  and  Drayton's  "golden  bill."  As  a  rule,  it 
is  merely  a  rural  detail,  like  leaves  on  trees  or  grass  in 
meadows.  That  the  passages  in  which  it  is  referred  to  are 
often  very  beautiful  there  is  no  question  about,  but  this  does 
not  alter  the  fact  that  the  poets  do  not  appear  to  appreciate 
the  real  bird,  that  its  name  suggests  no  more  to  them  than 
"  thrush  "  or  "  linnet "  or  any  other  woodland  song-bird's 
name,  and  that  they  miss  giving  life  to  it. 

In  poetry  it  is  only  the  alter  ego  of  the  thrush — for  the 
thrush  throws  a  blackbird  shadow — and  the  notes  are  in 
perpetual  antiphony,  whether  as  "  blackbird  and  thrush," 
"  mavis  and  merle,"  or  "  ousel  and  throstle."  This  blend- 
ing of  identities  works  to  the  detriment  of  the  blackbird, 
for  the  thrush  is  accepted  by  the  poets  as  the  better  half 
of  the  twin  bird.  This  may  be  because  the  blackbird  is 
black — a  colour  the  poets  detest ;  or  because  the  thrush  is 
"  russet " — a  colour  the  poets  delight  in  ;  or  it  maybe  because 
the  thrush  is  more  often  seen  than  the  blackbird,  and  there- 
fore credited  with  being  more  often  heard. 

Yet  in  nature  it  is  a  bird  of  very  marked  individuality, 
and,  as  an  ornament  of  the  country  the  whole  year  round, 
specially  conspicuous  among  our  feathered  folk. 


(i)  The  blackbird  and  the  speckled  thrush 

Good-morrow  gave  from  brake  and  bush. 

— Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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(2)  The  boxbit  ouzel  and  the  dappled  thrush, 
Like  hungry  rivals  meet  at  their  beloved  bush. 

— Hurdis :  Hieroglyph. 

(3)  The  merle,  in  his  noontide  bow'r, 

Makes  woodland  echoes  ring. — Burns :  Queen  of  Scots. 

(4)  Blackbirds  join  the  shepherd's  lay 

At  close  of  day. — Burns:  Pastoral  Poetry. 

(5)  A  blackbird,  perched  on  that  old  tree, 

Kept  whistling  clear  and  loud ; 
Its  little  ,heart,  brimful  of  glee, 
Seemed  running  o'er  with  joy,  to  be 

In  a  spot  without  a  cloud. 

But  ere  another  hour  was  past, 

The  thunder-scowl  was  round  ; 
The  chilling  rain  poured  cold  and  fast, 
And  the  old  tree  creaked  in  the  sudden  blast,    * 

With  a  dull  and  moaning  sound. 

But  there  was  the  blackbird  still  in  the  tree, 

With  its  paean  not  yet  done  ; 
It  carolled  away  in  its  earnest  glee, 
As  though  it  were  sure  that  glory  must  be 

In  the  shadow  as  well  as  the  sun. 

—  Cook :  Bird  in  the  Storm. 

(6)  The  blackbird,  oracle  of  spring. — Montgomery:  On  Burns. 

(7)  The  blackbird  that  whistles  through  flower-crowned  June. 

—  Cook:  Birds. 

(8)  My  blackbird  pipers  in  every  tree. — Cook:  Song  of  June. 

(9)  The  blackbird  pipers  in  the  summer  tree. 

—  Wordsworth :  Two  April  Mornings. 

(10)  But  at  a  distance,  on  the  leafless  tree, 
All  woebegone,  the  lonely  blackbird  sits  ; 

The  cold  north  wind  ruffles  his  glossy  feathers  ; 
Full  oft  he  looks,  but  dare  not  make  approach, 
Then  turns  his  yellow  beak  to  peck  his  side, 
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And  claps  his  wings  close  to  his  shapened  breast. 
The  wandering  fowler  from  behind  the.  hedge 
Fastens  his  eye  upon  him,  points  his  gun, 
And  firing  wantonly,  as  at  a  mark, 
Of  life  bereaves  him  in  a  cheerful  spot, 
That  oft  had  echoed  to  his  summer's  song. 

—J.  Baillie:  A  Winter's  Day. 

(11)  The  sable  bird,  melodious  from  the  bough, 
No  longer  sits,  alert  and  clamorous, 

Short  flights  and  sudden,  with  transparent  wing, 
Along  the  dyke  performing,  fit  by  fit. 
Shudd'ring  he  sits,  in  horrent  coat  outswoln, 
Despair  has  made  him  silent,  and  he  falls 
From  his  loved  hawthorn,  of  its  berry  spoil'd, 
A  wasted  skeleton,  shot  through  and  through 
By  the  near-aiming  sportsman.     Lovely  bird ! 
So  ends  thy  sorrows  and  so  ends  thy  song. 

Hitrdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(12)  The  brake 

Loud  with  the  blackbird's  bolder  note  resounds. — Gilbert  White. 

(l  j)          So  loud  the  blackbird  sings, 

That  far  and  near  the  valley  rings. —  Warden :  Summer. 

(14)  Whistles  down  the  vale.     How  blithe  the  lay  I — Scott. 

(15)  The  warblings  of  the  blackbird,  clear  and  strong. 

— Ccnvper:  Retirement. 

(16)  The  blackbird  trolls  his  rich  notes  far  away. 

— Mackay :  Mountain  Top. 

(17)  The  blackbird  telling 

His  love-tale  to  his  mate. — Cook :  Not  as  I  used  to  do. 

(18)  The  woossell  neere  at  hand,  that  hath  a  golden  bill 
As  nature  him  had  markt  of  purpose,  t'  let  us  see 
That  from  all  other  birds  his  tune  should  different  be. 

— Drayton :  Polyolbion. 

(19)  Upon  his  dulcet  pype  the  merle  doth  onely  play.1 

— Drayton :  Polyolbion. 

1  Of  all  birds  only  the  blackbird  whistleth. — Note  by  Draytott. 
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(20)  The  merle's  dulcet  pipe, — melodious  bird  ! 

He,  hid  behind  the  milk-white  sloe-thorn  spray, 
Welcomes  the  time  of  birds,  the  infant  year. 

—  Grahame:  Sabbath. 

(21)  Well  done  !  they're  noble  notes,  distinct  and  strong  ; 
Yet  more  variety  might  mend  the  song. 

Is  there  another  bird  that  sings  like  me  ? 

My  pipe  gives  all  the  grove  variety. — Montgomery :  Birds. 

(22)  And  prink.!  prink  !  prink  !  they  took  to  wing. 

—  Clare:  Holywcll. 

(23)  The  blackbirds  strove  with  emulation  sweet, 
And  echo  answer'd  from  her  close  retreat. 

— BloonifteJd:  Spring. 

(24)  "  The  merle's  note, 
Mellifluous,  rich,  deep-toned,  fills  all  the  vale, 
And  charms  the  ravish'd  ear.  .  .  . 

With  busy  wing  and  eye 
Mirth-darting  all  alert,  the  parent  pair 
Gather  the  sustenance  which  heaven  bestow?. 
But  music  ceases,  save  at  dewy  fall 
Of  eve,  when,  nestling  o'er  her  brood,  the  dam 
Has  stilled  them  all  to  rest ;  or  at  the  hour 
Of  doubtful  dawning  day — then  from  his  wing 
His  partner  turns  his  yellow  bill,  and  chants 
His  solitary  song  of  joyous  praise.   .  .  . 

Ne'er  shall  they  see 

The  timorous  pinions'  first  essay  at  flight. 
The  truant  schoolboy's  eager,  bleeding  hand, 
Their  house,  their  all,  tears  from  the  bending  bush  ; 
A  shower  of  blossoms  mourns  the  ruthless  deed. 
The  piercing  anguish'd  note,  the  brushing  wing 
The  spoiler  heeds  not.  .  .  . 

The  ruin'd,  hopeless  pair 

O'er  many  a  field  follow  his  townward  steps, 

Then  back  return,  and  perching  on  the  bush 

Find  nought  of  all  they  loved,  but  one  small  tuft 

Of  moss  and  withered  roots.     Drooping  they  sit, 

Silent. 

Meantime,  the  younger  victims,  one  by  one, 

Drop  off,  by  cold  destroy'd,  and  frost  nipt. 
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Perhaps  one,  hardier  than  the  rest,  survives, 
And  'tween  the  wicker  bars,  with  fading  weeds 
Entwin'd,  hung  at  some  lofty  window,  hops 
From  stick  to  stick,  his  small  unvaried  round, 

—  Grahame :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(25)  And  understood  as  much  of  things 

As  the  ablest  blackbird  what  he  sings. — Butler:  Plagiaries. 

(26)  That  Latin  was  no  more  difficile 

Than  to  a  blackbird  'tis  to  whistle. — Butler:  Hudibras. 

(27)  The  timid  blackbird — she,  that  seen, 

Will  bear  black  poisonous  berries  to  her  nest, 
Lest  man  should  cage  the  darlings  of  her  breast. 

— Hood :  Midsummer  Fairies. 


BLACKCAP. 

(i)  The  blackcaps  in  an  orchard  met, 

Praising  the  berries  while  they  ate  ; 
The  finch  that  flew  her  beak  to  whet 
Before  she  joined  them  on  the  tree. 

— yean  Ingelow:  Scholar  and  Carpenter. 


BLACKCOCK 

It  is  worth  noting  how  punctually  the  poets  have  utilised 
every  one  of  our  game-birds.  These,  I  take  it,  are  (omit- 
ting water-fowl)  the  partridge,  pheasant,  grouse,  blackcock, 
ptarmigan,  quail,  snipe,  and  woodcock ;  and  the  complete- 
ness of  the  list  inclines  me  to  think  that  the  poets,  had 
they  known  the  other  classes  of  birds  as  well  as  they  do 
the  birds  of  sports,  might  not  have  neglected  them. 

Unfortunately  for  poetry,  it  is  only  as  "  game-birds  "  that 
the  poets  sympathise  with  them,  while  the  view  that  they 
take  of  sport  is  certainly  not  such  as  to  commend  itself  to 
the  majority.  Here  and  there  is  a  touch  that  rings  robustly, 
as  Byron's — 
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"  Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches 
Puzzle  the  most  precautious  benches  ; " 

or  Pope's  hit  at  those  who 

"  Sell  their  partridges  and  fruits, 
And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots." 

But   for  the  most  part  partridges  are   "  bewildered "  and 
"  bleeding  "  covies.     Murdered 


By  the  sudden  gun,  they  fluttering  fall, 

And  vile  with  blood  is  stained  their  freckled  down. " 


For 


"  The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  every  side, 
The  wounded  covies,  reeling,  scatter  wide  ; 
The  feathered  field-mates,  bound  by  nature's  tie, 
See  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie." 

Now  these  sentiments,  I  know,  are  in  keeping  with  those 
of  a  great  number  of  good  men  and  women.  They  are, 
therefore,  respectable.  But  for  myself,  when  I  read  them, 
my  mind  reverts  to  that  gentleman  who  (in  Keats)  "  after 
water-brooks  panted," 

"  And  all  his  food  was  woodland  air, 
Though  he  would  ofttimes  feast  on  gilliflowers  rare." 

Except  what  I  have  already  noted  about  the  partridge, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  poets  worth  a  reference,  for  this  bird 
only  "birrs"  and  "scraiches"  and  "whirrs."  It  "loves 
the  fruitful  fell"  and  hates  falcons.  Such  is  the  par- 
tridge of  the  poets.  Of  the  bird  in  Nature,  the  bold  little 
yeoman  of  our  country-side,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
certainly  one  of  the  most  conspicuously  characterised  birds 
that  breed  with  us,  I  need  say  nothing. 

In  connection  with  fatal  October,  "  the  painted  pheasant 
rare  "  receives  frequent  recognition  : — 
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"  See  !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs,1 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 
Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 
Flutters  in  blood,  and  panting  beats  the  ground. 
Ah  !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 
His  purple  crest  and  scarlet-circled  eyes, 
The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold, 
His  painted  wings  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  !  " 

But  it  is  the  beauty  of  its  plumage  that  chiefly  commends 
the  bird  of  Colchis  to  the  poets'  favourable  notice,  although, 
curiously  enough,  none  of  them  note  the  blaze  of  burnished 
copper  that  is  the  chief  characteristic  of  its  plumage.  The 
poets  see  in  it,  as  a  rule,  only  "  purple  and  gold."  Thus  : — 

"  The  pheasant's  plumes  which  round  enfold 
His  mantling  neck  with  downy  gold." — Cowfer. 

"  The  bold  cock-pheasant  stalked  along  the  road, 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glowed." — BloomfitlJ. 

"  The  purpled  pheasant  with  the  speckled  side."—; Johnson. 

There  are,  however,  many  points  beside  its  "  speckled 
side"  and  its  "whirr"  which  possess  a  more  or  less  poeti- 
cal significance.  The  pheasant  is  an  exotic,  raised  and 
protected  at  great  cost;  yet  it  plays  the  Norman  noble 
among  the  farmyard  "  villains,"  and,  not  content  with  the 
expensive  food  provided,  levies  a  Mahratta  chouth,  a  Danish 
black-mail,  from  the  farmer  and  peasant.  It  is  a  bird  of 
state,  having  at  one  time  supplanted  the  peacock  on  im- 
perial tables  as  the  dish  of  honour,  and  thrives  best  under 
monarchies.  Despotism  forced  it  upon  France.  Revolu- 
tions have  nearly  extinguished  it.  It  stands,  therefore,  as 
the  symbol  of  aristocracy,  flourishing  where  power  or  wealth 
can  smother  or  conciliate  prejudice ;  decaying  where  the 
people  have  the  upper  hand.  As  a  direct  incentive  to 

1  Pope's  Windsor  Forest. 
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crime,  no  other  bird  can  dispute  the  first  place  with  the 
pheasant,  for  it  is  the  loadstone  of  poachers ;  while,  as  the 
natural  enemy  of  the  rural  population,  there  is  no  feathered 
thing  that  earns  execration  so  thoroughly  as  the  pampered 
courtier,  with  his  sumptuous  clothing  and  dainty  feeding. 
And  what  so  easy  to  bring  down  as  this  glittering  Bucking- 
ham ? 

The  ptarmigan  receives  one  word  from  Scott,  "snowy," 
and  no  more  from  all  the  rest  of  the  poets.  Yet  "  the  snow- 
chick  "  fills  a  very  conspicuous  place  in  the  parable-book 
of  Nature.  What  is  more  striking  than  the  attachment  of 
this  "  hardy  Norseman  "  to  the  bitter  north,  its  love  of  the 
biting  cold  ?  "  The  male  bird  has  been  seen,  during  a  snow- 
storm in  Norway,  to  perch  himself  on  a  rock  which  over- 
topped the  nest,  and  to  sit  there  some  time,  as  if  enjoying 
the  cold  wind  and  sleet  which  was  driving  in  his  face,  just 
as  one  might  have  done  on  a  sultry  summer's  day  on 
the  top  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs  when  a  cool  air  is  stirring 
there." l  There  is  also  a  poetical  significance  in  its  striking 
change  of  plumage,  which  I  should  have  thought  would 
have  furnished  a  simile  to  poets. 

Under  its  synonyms — "moorcock,"  "heathcock"  and 
"heathhen,"  "gorcock" — the  red  grouse  is  a  favourite 
touch  of  nature  with  northern  poets;  nor  without  cause,  for 
this  bird  is  an  idyll  in  itself,  and  lends  the  picturesqueness 
of  its  haunts  and  habits  to  every  line  it  graces.  "  Calling 
from  out  the  mist  high  on  the  hill,"  or  "from  the  rough 
moss,  o'er  the  trackless  waste  of  heath,"  the  grouse,  com- 
rade of  the  deer,  "  that  craps  the  heather  bud,"  is  always  a 
very  poetical  detail  of  moor  and  mountain  scenery.  Here, 
in  the  dewy  morning,  we  hear  it  "shrilly  crowing,"  and  anon 

see  it 

"  Spring  on  whirring  wings 
Amang  the  blooming  heather." 

1  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith,  Zoologist,  vol.  viii. 
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Later, 

"  Fluttering,  pious  fraud  !  to  lead 
The  hot-pursuing  spaniel  far  astray  ; " 

and  then, 

"  At  the  close  of  eve 

Gathering  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreading 
Fondly  her  wings  !  " 

Nor  is  the  blackcock  less  poetical  Its  plumage,  voice, 
and  haunts  are  all  picturesque  alike,  but  very  little  use 
indeed  is  made  of  this  bird  in  poetry.  Leyden,  as  does 
Scott  after  him,  speaks  approvingly  of  its  "jet"  wing,  while 
its  crowing  is  utilised  as  a  feature  of  early  morning  on  the 
mountains.  But  except  in  Joanna  Baillie's  ode  there  is  no 
poetry  in  the  poets'  treatment  of  the  blackcock ;  while  her 
stanzas  are  otherwise  remarkable  as  seeming  to  contain  one 
of  the  images  that  beautify  Shelley's  address  to  the  sky- 
lark.1 She  says  : — 

"  I  see  thee  slyly  cowering  through 
That  wiry  web  of  silver  dew, 
That  twinkles  in  the  morning  air, 
Like  casements  of  my  lady  fair. 
A  maid  there  is  in  yonder  tower, 
Who,  peeping  from  'her  early  bower, 
Half  shows  like  thee,"  &c.,  &c. 

The  quail— 

"  The  corn-loving  quail,  the  loveliest  of  our  bits" — 

(Dray ton  means  the  most  delicious  eating)  finds  a  second 
recognition  in  Hurdis  as  "  the  tardy  quail." 

But  what  idea  possessed  the  poet  when  he  wrote  the 
following  ? 

"  So  have  I  seen 
The  spaniel-hunted  quail  with  lowly  wing 

1  Compare  with  stanza  "Like  a  high-born  maiden,"  &c. 
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Shear  the  smooth  air  :  and  so,  too,  have  I  heard 
That  she  can  sweetly  clamour,  though  compell'd 
To  tread  the  humble  vale." 

Who  told  him  that  the  voice  of  quails  was  "  sweet  ?  "  It 
has  a  shrill  whistling  call,  harmonious  enough,  as  all  the 
sounds  of  Nature  are,  but  certainly  not  "sweet." 

The  woodcock  enjoys  frequent  recognition  as  a  bird  of 
sequestered  habits — "  lowly  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'ry 
glade" — "  the  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dells."  And  as 
a  bird  of  evening — 

"  When  first  the  vales  the  bittern  fills, 
Or  the  first  woodcock1  roams  the  moon-lit  hills." 

And  as  a  migrant — 

"  The  woodcock's  early  visit  and  abode 
Of  long  continuance  in  our  temperate  clime 
Foretell  a  lib'ral  harvest.     He  of  times 
Intelligent,  the  harsh  Hyperborean  ice, 
Shuns  for  our  equal  winters ;  when  our 
Suns  cleave  the  chill'd  soil,  he  backward  wings  his  way 
To  Scandinavia's  frozen  summers,  mete 
For  his  numb'd  blood." 

And  again,  in  Gay  : — 

"  They  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed, 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed ; 
Some  think  to  Northern  coasts  their  flight  they  bend, 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend." 

Other  details  of  its  natural  history  are  noted  : — 

"  But  man  is  a  carnivorous  production, 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction." 

' '  For  fools  are  known  by  looking  wise, 
As  men  find  •woodcocks  by  their  eyes." 

1  Wordsworth,  of  course,  means  the  first  abroad  that  evening,  for 
bitterns  begin  to  boom  in  February,  and  the  woodcock  comes  to  us  in 
October. 
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The  "gins"  and  other  traps  set  for  the  bird  are  frequently 
referred  to,  and  even  after  death — 

"  When  squires  send  woodcocks  to  their  dame-:, 
To  serve  to  show  their  absent  flames  " — 

the  poets  follow  the  bird  on  to  toast. 

The  "  long-billed  snipe,"  "  the  darting  snipe,"  "  the  palate- 
pleasing  snipe,"  and — 

"  Here  the  long  and  soft-billed  snipe  resorts, 
By  suction  nourished  :  here  her  house  she  forms, 
Here  warms  her  four-fold  progeny  into  life  ; " 

may  be  said  to  exhaust  the  poets'  bird,  though  a  reference 
might  have  been  expected  to  the  curious  note  that  has 
gained  it  its  name  of  "the  bleater"in  several  languages 
to  its  artifices  in  defence  of  its  young,  its  singular  flight — 
so  different  from  that  of  all  other  birds — its  migrations  and 
its  mysterious  appearances  and  disappearances,  as  if  under 
the  influence  of  hitherto  undiscovered  atmospheric  laws. 


(1)  On  wing  of  jet,  from  his  repose 

In  the  deep  heath  the  blackcock  rose. — Scott :  Marmion. 

(2)  At  morn  the  blackcock 

Trims  his  jetty  wing. — Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(3)  The  blackcock  waked  and  faintly  crew. 

The  blackcock  deemed  it  day  and  crew. — Scott, 

(4)  In  the  cloud  red  tints  are  glowing, 

On  the  hill  the  blackcock's  crowing. — Heber:  Rising  of  the  Sun. 

(5)  Good-morrow  to  thy  sable  beak, 
And  glossy  plumage,  dark  and  sleek, 
Thy  crimson  moon  and  azure  eye, 
Cock  of  the  heath,  so  wildly  shy  ! 
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I  see  thee,  slyly  cowering,  through 
That  wiry  web  of  silver  dew, 
That  twinkles  in  the  morning  air, 
Like  casements  of  my  lady  fair. 

A  maid  there  is  in  yonder  tower, 
Who,  peeping  from  her  early  bower, 
Half  shows,  like  thee,  her  simple  wile, 
Her  braided  hair  and  morning  smile  : 
The  rarest  things  with  wayward  will, 
Beneath  the  covert  hide  them  still ; 
The  rarest  things  to  break  of  day 
Look  shortly  forth  and  shrink  away. 

A  fleeting  moment  of  delight 
I  sunned  me  in  her  cheering  sight ;        * 
As  short,  I  ween,  the  time  will  be 
That  I  shall  parley  hold  with  thee. 
Through  Snowdon's  mist  red  beams  the  day, 
The  climbing  herd-boy  chants  his  lay, 
The  gnat-flies  dance  their  sunny  ring — 
Thou  art  already  on  the  wing. 

— ; /.  Baillie :  The  Blackcock. 

(6)  No  more  the  blackcock  struts  along  the  heath, 

Spreads  the  jet  wing,  or  flaunts  the  dark-green  hair, 
In  laboured  flight,  the  tufted  moors  to  gain. 
But,  far  remote,  on  flagging  plume  he  flies, 
Or  shuts  in  death  his  ruddy,  sparkling  eyes. 

— Ley  den  :  Scenes  of  Infancy. 


BULLFINCH. 

"  Finch "  is  a  term  which  the  poet  applies  collectively 
to  all  "the  commoners  of  air"  that  are  not  sufficiently 
distinguished  by  traditional  repute  or  other  peculiarity  for 
specific  designation : 

"  Clear  Summer  has  forth  walked 
Unto  the  clover  sward,  and  she  has  talked 
Full  soothingly  to  every  nested  finch." 

But,  specially,  there  are  four  finches  in  poetry — the 
goldfinch,  bullfinch,  chaffinch,  and  "mountain-finch." 

G 
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The  goldfinch,  "music's  gayest  child,"  is,  for  some 
reason  or  another,  not  well  spoken  of.  The  poets  must 
needs  draw  a  moral  from  it ;  and  just  as  they  chide  the 
butterfly  for  being  "gay,"  so  they  seem  to  reproach  the 
goldfinch  for  being  "painted."  The  "gaudy"  goldfinch, 
and  "finch  of  crimson  face,"  seem  somehow  to  become 
phrases  of  reproach,  as  do  Chaucer's  "  gaillard  he  was,  as 
goldfinch  in  the  shawe,"  Gay's  "  the  goldfinch  in  her  Sun- 
day gown,"  and  Dryden's  "gaudy  pride  of  painted  plumes." 
In  Cowper's  parable  of  "  Pairing-time  anticipated  "  it  is  the 
goldfinch  that  brings  all  its  neighbours  into  trouble — "a 
finch  whose  tongue  knew  no  control." 

Yet  there  is  a  pleasant  admiration  for  it  expressed  here 
and  there  "  in  its  bower  of  apple  blossoms,"  or  when  "  on 
a  thistle's  tuft  nibbling  he  sits ; "  and  it  is  of  the  goldfinch 
that  the  poet  speaks  when  he  says, — 

"  O  ye  who  never  taste  the  joys 
Of  friendship,  satisfied  with  noise, 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout ; 
Blush  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird 
A  prison  with  a  friend  preferred 

To  liberty  without." 

Striking,  therefore,  a  balance  between  favourable  and  un- 
favourable opinion,  it  would  seem  as  if  the  goldfinch,  though 
admitted  to  be  a  bird  both  of  beauty  and  of  song,  were  not 
altogether  to  the  poets'  taste ;  and  Keats'  lines  express,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  the  general  indifference  to  the  gold- 
finch's more  decisive  claims  to  regard  : — 

"  Sometimes  goldfinches  one  by  one  will  drop 
From  low-hung  branches,  little  space  they  stop, 
But  sip  and  twitter  and  their  feathers  sleek, 
Then  off  at  once  as  in  a  wanton  freak  ; 
Or  perhaps,  to  show  their  black  and  golden  wings, 
Pausing  upon  their  yellow  flutterings." 

The  bullfinch  fares  better  than  its  gayer  congener,  for 
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there  is  a  unanimity  in  gentleness  towards  the  bird  which 
is  very  engaging;  and  indeed  the  subdued  harmony  of 
its  plumage,  the  tender  modulation  of  the  bird's  sweet  half- 
uttered  notes,  and  its  quiet  winning  ways  when  at  liberty, 
all  combine  to  commend  the  philosophic  little  bullfinch  to 
a  gentle  regard.  But  there  are  not  a  dozen  references  to 
it  by  name  in  the  whole  range  of  the  British  poets. 

The  chaffinch  lives  by  name  in  perhaps  half  a  dozen 
poets ;  a  merry,  restless,  simple  little  bird,  of  dainty-coloured 
plumage,  and  unrivalled  skill  in  nest-building, — 

"Well  disguised 

With  lichens  grey,  and  mosses  gradual  blent, 
As  if  it  were  a  knurle  in  the  bough." 

In  his  "  Birds  of  Scotland,"  Grahame  gives  "  the  shilfa  " 
all  due  prominence,  and  in  Cowper  also  the  chaffinch 
appears  as  a  bird  of  "  Scotland's  realm  forlorn  and  bare." 
Indeed,  I  question  whether  Scotchmen  will  consider  that 
the  poet's  compliments  to  their  bird  condone  his  incivility 
to  their  native  country — 

' '  A  desert,  where 
Not  even  birds  can  hide." 


(1)  Whistles  soft  his  flute-like  note. — Savage :  Wanderer. 

(2)  The  mellow  bullfinch. — Thomson  :  Spring. 

(3)  Bully,  what  fairy  warbles  in  thy  throat  ? 

— Oh  for  the  freedom  of  my  own  wild  note  ! 
Art  hath  enthralled  my  voice  :  I  strive  in  vain 
To  break  the  linked  sweetness  of  my  chain  ; 
Love,  joy,  rage,  grief,  ring  one  melodious  strain. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(4)  Where  Rhenus  strays  his  vines  among, 
The  egg  was  laid  from  which  he  sprung ; 

And  though  by  nature  mute, 
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Or  only  with  a  whistle  blessed, 
Well  taught,  he  all  the  sounds  expressed 
Of  flageolet  or  flute. 

The  honours  of  his  ebon  poll 

Were  brighter  than  the  sleekest  mole, 

His  bosom  of  the  hue 
With  which  Aurora  decks  the  skies, 
When  piping  wings  shall  soon  arise 

To  sweep  away  the  dew. 

(Then  comes  a  rat  which  eats  the  bullfinch  up,  leaving  only  his  beak. 

Oh  had  he  made  that,  too,  his  prey  ! 
That  beak  whence  issued  many  a  lay 

Of  such  mellifluous  tone, 
Might  have  repaid  him  well,  I  wote, 
For  silencing  so  sweet  a  throat, 

Fast  stuck  within  his  own. 

Maria  weeps, — the  muses  mourn  : — 
So,  when  by  Bacchanalians  torn, 

On  Thracian  Hebrus'  side 
The  tree-enchanter  Orpheus  fell, 
His  head  alone  remained  to  tell 

The  cruel  death  he  died. 

—  Cowper;  On  Death  of  a  Bullfinch. 

(5)  The  birds  conceiving  a  design 

To  forestall  sweet  St.  Valentine, 

In  many  an  orchard,  copse,  and  grove 

Assembled  on  affairs  of  love, 

And  with  much  twitter  and  much  chatter 

Began  to  agitate  the  matter. 

At  length  a  bullfinch,  who  could  boast 

More  years  and  wisdom  than  the  most, 


Delivered  briefly  thus  his  mind  : 

My  friends  !  be  cautious  how  ye  treat 
The  subject  upon  which  we  meet ; 
I  fear  we  shall  have  winter  yet. 

A  finch  whose  tongue  knew  no  control, 
With  golden  wing  and  satin  poll, 
A  last  year's  bird,  who  ne'er  had  tried 
What  marriage  means,  thus  pert  replied  : 
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Methinks  the  gentleman,  quoth  she, 
Opposite  in  the  apple-tree, 
By  his  goodwill  would  keep  us  single 
Till  yonder  heaven  and  earth  shall  mingle  ; 

I  marry  without  more  ado  ; 

My  dear  Dick  Redcap,  what  say  you  ? 

Dick  heard,  and  tweedling,  ogling,  bridling, 
Turning  short  round,  strutting,  and  sideling, 
Attested,  glad,  his  approbation 
Of  an  immediate  conjugation. 
Their  sentiments  so  well  expressed, 
Influenced  mightily  the  rest ; 
All  paired,  and  each  pair  built  a  nest. 
But  though  the  birds  were  thus  in  haste, 
The  leaves  came  on  not  quite  so  fast. 

Bare  trees  and  shrubs  but  ill,  you  know, 
Could  shelter  them  from  rain  or  snow  : 
Stepping  into  their  nests,  they  paddled, 
Themselves  were  chilled,  their  eggs  were  addled. 

— Cowper :  Pairing  Time  Anticipated. 


BUSTARD. 

The  big-boned  bustard,  then,  whose  body  bears  that  size 
That  he  against  the  wind  must  runne  e'er  he  can  rise. 

— Dray  ton :  Polyolbion. 


CAGE-BIRDS. 

Among  the  "  cage-birds "  of  the  poets,  exotics  prized 
either  for  song  or  plumage,  are  the  canary,  cockatoo, 
macaw,  and  parrot.  Lyttleton  rescues  the  first  from  total 
neglect  by  his  verse  : — 

"  A  bird  for  thee  in  silken  bonds  I  hold, 
Whose  yellow  plumage  shines  like  polished  gold  ; 
From  distant  isles  the  lovely  stranger  came, 
And  bears  the  fortunate  Canarie's  name." 
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Gay  finds  a  simile  for  Frenchmen  in  the  cockatoo, — 

"  Monkeys  in  action,  paroquets  in  talk, 
They're  crowned  with  feathers  like  the  cockatoo  ; " 

and  for  courtiers  in  macaws. 

The  parrot,  poor  wretch  !  "  cursed  with  a  postulatory 
resemblance  to  man,"  finds  no  friend  or  even  apologist. 
Only  Sir  William  Jones — and  he  knew  this  bird's  delightful 
Oriental  associations — has  a  word  of  admiration  for  it : — 

"  Nor  absent  he,  who  learns  the  human  sound, 
With  wavy  gold  and  moving  emeralds  crown'd  ; 
Whose  head  and  breast  with  polish'd  sapphires  glow, 
And  on  whose  wings  the  gems  of  Indus  grow." 

And  again,  in  the  hymn  to  Camdeo,  the  Cupid  of  Hindo- 
stan, — 

"  O  thou  for  ages  born,  yet  ever  young, 
For  ages  may  thy  Brahmin's  lay  be  sung  ! 
And  when  thy  lory  spreads  his  em'rald  wings 
To  waft  thee  high  above  the  tow'rs  of  kings  !  " 

For  the  parrot  is  a  notable  bird  in  the  East,  and,  above  all, 
as  the  Bird  of  Love  and  the  steed  of  the  god  of  the  blossom- 
headed  arrows,  exacts  the  reverence  of  Hindoo  millions. 
But  in  English  poetry  it  is  only  the  ape  among  the  birds, 
"  an  odious  libel  on  the  human  voice."  Cowper  especially 
went  out  of  his  way  to  affront  the  parrot,  simply  because 
it  can  be  taught  to  imitate  human  speech,  and  because  it 
can  only  say  as  much  as  it  is  taught ! 

Now  the  parrot  is  a  bird  of  extraordinary  beauty  and 
astonishing  intelligence.  Few  feathered  things  rival  it  in 
brilliancy  and  variety  of  plumage,  and  none  in  the  size  of  its 
brain.  Moreover,  it  is  emphatically  a  creature  of  freedom 
and  space,  and  requires  for  its  proper  setting  a  background 
with  at  least  a  grove  of  trees,  or  a  great  sweep  of  open  sky, 
or  an  old  ruin  with  its  battlements  fretted  by  age  into 
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crevices  and  loopholes ;  and,  above  all,  it  is  a  creature  of 
sunlight.  Those  who  have  heard  them  gossiping  together 
in  pleasant  soft  undertones,  as  they  swung  like  blossoms  on 
the  trees ;  or  have  seen  them,  as  if  some  swift  gust  of  wind 
had  suddenly  taken  colour,  sweep  across  an  open  space, 
never  think  of  parrots  as  mere  old  maids'  pets.  Indeed,, 
for  any  one  to  do  so  shows  a  lack  of  tenderness  towards 
Nature  that  is  not  either  attractive  or  poetical.  It  is  only 
the  men  and  women  of  a  sunless  country  that  cage  up 
parrots  in  their  small  rooms,  and  it  seems  hardly  worthy, 
therefore,  of  the  Poet  of  the  Idiot  Lad  to  sneer  at  the 
captive  stranger. 

"  Fraught  with  antics,  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage." 

Nor,  seeing  that  it  is  human  beings  who  teach  parrots 
the  use  and  abuse  of  words,  does  it  strike  me  as  at  all  fair 
for  the  poets  to  hang  so  much  prejudice  against  the  bird  on 
such  a  peg. 


(1)  A  bird  for  thee  in  silken  bonds  I  hold, 

Whose  yellow  plumage  shines  like  polished  gold  ; 

From  distant  isles  the  lovely  stranger  came, 

And  bears  the  fortunate  Canarie's  name. — Lyttleton :  Love. 

(2)  Dost  thou  not  languish  for  thy  native  land — 
Madeira's  fragrant  woods  and  billowy  strand  ? 

— My  cage  is  fatherland  enough  for  me  ; 
Your  parlour  all  the  world — heaven,  earth,  and  sea. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(3)  Monkeys  in  action,  paroquets  in  talk, 

They're  crowned  with  feathers  like  the  cockatoo. 

—  Gay:  Frenchmen. 

(4)  The  macaws  all  decked  in  scarlet  pride. — Gay:  Espousal. 

(5)  My  echo,  my  taught  parrot  ! — Keats:  Otho  the  Great. 
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(6)  Like  parrot  fine  and  gay, 

Is  kept  to  strut,  look  big,  and  talk  away. — Cowper :   Table-Talk. 

(7)  In  gaudy  robes  of  many-coloured  patches, 
The  parrots  swung  like  blossoms  on  the  trees, 
While  their  harsh  voices  undeceived  the  ear. 

— Montgomery  :  Pelican  Island. 

(8)  The  cry  of  the  parrot,  hoarse  and  rough, 

In  the  thicket  boughs  behind, 
Made  my  cheeks  burn,  it  seem'd  so  like 

The  voice  of  humankind. — Mackay :  Liimp  of  Gold. 

(9)  Fraught  with  antics,  as  the  Indian  bird 
That  writhes  and  chatters  in  her  wiry  cage. 

—  Wordsworth :  Excursion. 

(10)  Trivial  as  a  parrot's  prate. — Cowper:   Yearly  Mortality. 

(u)     Turned  her  into  the  pied-plumed  Psittacus, 
That  now  the  parrot  is  surnamed  by  us, 
Who  still  with  counterfeit  confusion  prates 
Nought  but  news  common  to  the  commonest  mates. 

— Marlowe :  hero  and  Leander. 

(12)  Words  learnt  by  rote  a  parrot  may  rehearse. 

— Cowper:  Conversation. 

(13)  There  sits  the  bird  that  speaks  ! — Rogers :  Columbus. 

(14)  Nor  absent  he,  who  learns  the  human  sound, 
WTith  wavy  gold  and  moving  emeralds  crown'd  ; 
Whose  head  and  breast  with  polish'd  sapphires  glow, 
And  on  whose  wings  the  gems  of  Indus  grow. 

— /ones :  Fountains. 

(15)  Will  the  sweet  warbler  of  the  livelong  night 
Make  the  parrot's  mimicry  his  choice, 
That  odious  libel  on  the  human  voice  ? 

— Cowper:  Conversation. 

(16)  For  Poll,  when  living,  lost  the  lady's  heart, 
And  then  his  life  :  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  tinged  his  lady's  cheek. 
Unhappy  bird  !  who  had  no  power  to  prove, 
Save  by  such  speech,  his  gratitude  and  love. 

— Crabbe :  Buria's. 
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(17)  And  like  a  parrot, 
Hung  in  his  gilded  prison  from  the  window 
Of  a  queen's  bower  over  the  public  way, 
Blasphemes  with  a  bird's  mind,  his  words  like  arrows 
Which  know  no  aim  beyond  the  archer's  wit, 

Strike  sometimes  what  eludes  philosophy.  —Shelley :  Charles  1. 

(18)  In  painted  plumes  superbly  drest, 
A  native  of  the  joyous  East, 

At  first  he  aims  at  what  he  hears, 
And,  listening  close  with  both  his  ears, 

Just  catches  at  the  sound, 
But  soon  articulates  aloud, 
Much  to  the  amusement  of  the  crowd, 

And  stuns  the  neighbours  round. 

Belinda  and  her  bird, 

To  meet  with  such  a  well-matched  pair, 

The  language  and  the  tone, 
Each  character  in  every  part 
Sustained  with  so  much  grace  and  art, 

And  both  in  unison. 

When  children  first  begin  to  spell, 
And  stammer  out  a  syllable, 

We  think  them  tedious  creatures  ; 
But  difficulties  soon  abate 
When  birds  are  to  be  taught  to  prate, 

And  women  are  the  teachers. — Cowper :  The  Parrot. 

(19)  See  now  the  wanton  bird  at  ev'ry  glance 

Spreads  his  gay  plumes  and  feels  an  am'rous  trance  ; 

The  Queen  of  beauty  shall  forsake  the  dove, 

Henceforth  the  Parrot  be  the  bird  of  love.1 — Prior :  Parrot. 

(20)  Those  jack-puddings,  pug  and  parrot. — Mallet:  Cupid. 

1  He  (Kama)  hath  mounted  his  parrot  that  flashed  in  the  sun, 
He  hath  pointed  with  blossoms  his  arrows  each  one. 

—  Waterfeld:  Song  of  the  Kod. 
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(21)  Of  parrots  he  had  curious  choice, 

Carefully  bred  to  make  a  noise. — Ramsay :  The  Parrot. 

(22)  Though  but  the  parrot  of  a  poet's  thoughts. — Dryden :  Juvenal. 

(23)  Camest  thou  from  India,  Popinjay,  and  why? 

— To  make  thy  children  open  ear  and  eye, 
Gaze  on  my  plumage,  wonder  at  my  talk, 
And  think  it  shame  I  was  not  taught  to  walk. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(24)  Hands  all  sinewy,  like  a  parrot's  claws. 

— Mackay :  Dcom  and  Confession. 


CHAFFINCH. 

(1)  The  merry  chaffinch. — Mackay:  Mary  Howitt, 

(2)  Stand  still  one  moment ; 
Spare  your  idle  words, 

I'm  the  perpetuum  mobile  of  birds  ; 

My  days  are  running,  rippling,  twittering  streams ; 

When  fast  asleep,  I'm  broad  awake  in  dreams. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(3)  In  Scotland's  realm  forlorn  and  bare, 

The  history  chanced  of  late, — 
This  history  of  a  wedded  pair, 
A  chaffinch  and  his  mate. 

The  spring  drew  near,  each  felt  a  breast 

With  genial  instinct  filled  ; 
They  paired,  and  would  have  built  a  nest, 

But  found  not  where  to  build. 

But  such  a  tree  !  'twas  shaven  deal, 

The  tree  they  call  a  mast, 
And  had  a  hollow  with  a  wheel 

Through  which  the  tackle  passed. 

Within  that  cavity  aloft, 

Their  roofless  homes  they  fix, 
Form'd  with  materials  neat  and  soft, 

Bents,  wool,  and  feathers  mixed. 
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Four  ivory  eggs  soon  pave  its  floor, 

With  russet  specks,  bedight : 
The  vessel  weighs,  forsakes  the  shore, 

And  lessens  to  the  sight. 

The  mother  bird  is  gone  to  sea, 

As  she  had  changed  her  kind  ; 
But  goes  the  male  ?  far  wiser,  he 

Is  doubtless  left  behind. 

No  !  soon  as  from  the  shore  he  saw 

The  winged  mansion  move, 
He  flew  to  reach  it  by  a  law 

Of  never-failing  love. 

Then  perching  at  his  consort's  side, 

Was  briskly  borne  along, 
The  billows  and  the  blast  defied, 

And  cheered  her  with  a  song. 


Hail,  honoured  land  !  a  desert  where 

Not  even  birds  can  hide, 
Yet  parent  of  this  loving  pair, 

Whom  nothing  can  divide. 

And  ye  who,  rather  than  resign 

Your  matrimonial  plan, 
Were  not  afraid  to  plough  the  brine 

In  company  with  man  ; 

Be  it  your  fortune,  year  by  year, 

The  same  resource  to  prove, 
And  may  ye  sometimes,  landing  here, 

Instruct  us  how  to  love. — Cow  per :  A  Tale. 

(4)  Quick,  though  wet,  the  wing 

Gains  the  first  branches  of  some  neighbouring  tree. 

The  ruffling  plumes  are  shook,  the  pens  are  trimmed, 
And  full  and  clear  the  sprightly  ditty  rings, 
Cheering  the  brooding  dam  :  she  sits  conceal'd 
Within  the  nest  deep-hollowed,  well  disguised 
With  lichens  grey,  and  mosses'  gradual  blent, 
As  if  it  were  a  knurle  in  the  bough. 
At  such  a  still  and  sultry  hour  as  this, 
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When  not  a  strain  is  heard  through  all  the  woods, 

I've  seen  the  shilfa  light  from  off  his  perch, 

And  hop  into  a  shallow  of  the  stream, 

Then,  half  afraid,  flit  to  the  shore,  then  in 

Again  alight,  and  dip  his  rosy  breast, 

And  fluttering  wings,  while  dew-like  globules  coursed 

The  plumage  of  his  brown-empurpled  back. 

— Grahamc:  Birds  of  Scotland. 


CHOUGH. 

The  only  poets  who  refer  to  the  chough  call  it  "  ominous  " 
and  "  obscene,"  giving  the  reader  the  idea  that  they  did  not 
like  to  have  much  to  do  with  it.  Yet,  strangely  enough, 
both  fable  and  superstition  are  very  kind  to  the  chough. 
In  Cornwall,  for  instance,  they  transfer  the  legend  of  the 
raven — that  King  Arthur's  spirit  entered  that  bird  after 
death — to  its  red-legged  kinsman. 

"  For  mark  yon  bird  of  sable  wing, 

Talons  and  beak  all  red  as  blood ; 
The  spirit  of  the  long-lost  king 

Passed  in  that  shape  from  Camlan's  flood. 
And  still,  when  loudliest  howls  the  storm, 

And  darkliest  lowers  his  native  sky, 
The  king's  fierce  soul  is  in  that  form, 

The  warrior-spirit  threatens  nigh." 

There  is  surely  something  of  dignity  in  this  tradition  that 
makes  the  poets'  calumniation  of  the  "  russet-pated  chough  " 
seem  out  of  sympathy  with  popular  sentiment.  In  fable, 
again,  the  only  reference  to  the  bird  is  to  its  credit,  where 
the  peacock,  disappointed  with  its  own  terminations,  sug- 
gests to  the  chough  that  they  should  exchange  legs;  but 
the  chough  prefers  remaining  as  it  is  rather  than  fly  in  the 
face  of  Nature  by  "swopping"  its  red  stockings  for  some  of 
the  gaiety  of  the  Bird  of  Juno.  In  the  world  of  Nature, 
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and  outside  the  verses  of  the  bards,  the  chough  is  a  delight- 
ful bird,  and  its  appearance,  demeanour,  flight,  and  habits 
are  all  alike  prepossessing ;  while  its  admirable  strength  of 
character,  courage,  and  fidelity  in  attachment,  commend  it 
to  an  even  larger  measure  of  regard. 


(1)  Birds  obscene,  of  ominous  note,  resorted — 
Choughs  and  daws. — Cowper  :   Virgil.1 

(2)  Choughs  and  daws,  and  such  republic  birds. 

— Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(3)  Nor  crow,  nor  slanderous  cuckoo,  nor 
The  boding  raven,  nor  chough  hoar, 

Nor  chattering  pie 
May  on  our  bride-house  perch  and  sing. 

— Beaumont  and  Fletcher :  Bridal  Song. 


COCKS  AND  HENS. 

"  Tame  villatic  fowl"  {Milton,  Sampson  Agonistes)  ;  "Poor  domestic 
poultry"  (Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther)',  "The  feathered  tribe  do- 
mestic" (Cowper,  Winter  Morning  Walk);  "The  household  fowl" 
(Thomson,  Summer)  ;  "  The  various  poultry  of  mixed  household  kind  " 
( Thomson,  Spring). 

Chanticleer !  How  the  bards  delight  in  "  the  princely 
bird,"  "  noblest  of  the  feathered  kind,"  who,  "  single  in  his 
domain,"  "lifts  shrill  his  lofty  clarion"  "to  proclaim  the 
crimson  dawn;"  who  "amidst  his  harem  sleeps  in  unsus- 
pecting pomp,"  or,  "  wakeful,"  "  counts  the  night-watches 
to  his  feathered  dames,"  and  as  "  the  shepherd's  clock" 
"  his  matin  rings,"  "  with  startling  summons,"  "  at  peep  of 

1  Dryden  translates  the  same  lines  thus  : — 

Owls,  ravens,  all  ill  omens  of  the  night, 

Here  build  their  nests  and  hither  winged  their  flight. 
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day  " — "  a  cottage-rousing  craw,"  that  "  with  lively  din  scat- 
ters the  rear  of  darkness  thin,"  and  then,  "  fearless,"  "  to  the 
stack  or  the  barn-door  stoutly  struts  his  dames  before," 
"  flirting  empty  chaff  about."  Indeed,  it  is  not  only  pleas- 
ing but  even  a  little  pathetic  to  remark  the  gratitude  of  the 
poets  to  "  the  various  poultry,"  "  of  mixed  domestic  kind," 
for  their  general  and  very  varied  utility  in  verse.  "  The 
tame  villatic  fowl"  thus  becomes  a  very  widow's-cruse  of 
comfort  to  the  unprovided  bard,  for  they  are  inexhaustible 
in  similes  and  illustrations,  conceits  and  texts.  Besides, 
there  is  so  much  in  the  manners  and  customs  and  demean- 
our of  "  the  feathered  tribe  domestic,"  that  prompts  to  cheeri- 
ness  in  style,  a  hearty  homely  vigour  of  language — quaint 
and  sudden  turns  of  thought,  lively  sallies  of  humour,  bright 
alternations  from  grave  to  gay  and  from  gay  to  grave  again, 
unexpected  flights  of  imagination — that  the  poet,  whether 
courtier,  philosopher,  or  satirist,  may  find  an  infinity  of  mate- 
rial "  within  the  palings,  where  the  household  fowls  convene." 
What  a  diversity  of  romance  gathers  round  these  birds  in 
the  fables  of  the  poets,  and  what  monstrous  fun  Chaucer, 
Dryden,  Fenton,  and  others  extract  from  Chanticleer  and 
Partlet !  There  are  those,  of  course,  who  decry  the  bird  of 
vEsculapius,  of  Minerva,  and  of  Mars,  but  the  majority  in 
its  favour  is  overwhelming.  What  an  engaging  robustness 
does  it  attain  in  Milton  and  in  Shakespeare  ! 

"  The  cock  that  is  the  trumpet  to  the  Morn, 
And  doth  with  lofty  and  shrill-sounding  throat 
Awake  the  God  of  Day," 

arrives  at  considerable  dignity ;  while  in  Cowper  he  reaches 
the  highest  rung — 

"  The  noblest  of  the  feathered  kind." 

Now,  as  curious  in  itself  and  certainly  not  without  a  sig- 
nificance that  "  elegantly  advantages  my  text,"  it  is  worth 
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noting  that  while  compliments  are  thus  heaped  upon  the 
cock,  there  is  nothing  apparently  worth  saying  to  the  credit 
of  the  hen  or  her  chickens.  She  is  a  "  careful "  but  a 
"  cackling  "  personage,  and,  with  her  offspring,  is  always  in 
ridiculous  bewilderment  or  in  difficulties.  The  fact  is,  the 
poets  find  themselves  on  sure  ground  when  speaking  of 
barn-door  fowls,  and  do  not  disdain,  therefore,  to  draw  nice 
and  accurate  distinctions  of  character.  No  liberties  are 
taken  with  Nature — there  is  no  "  poetical  license  " — as  when 
they  hazard  their  errors  about  pelicans  and  cormorants,  vul- 
tures and  birds  of  Paradise ;  and  it  might  almost  be  inferred, 
therefore,  that  if  they  had  known  more  about  these  exotic 
birds,  they  would  have  sung  more  sympathetically  about 
them,  have  left  the  pelican  its  life's  blood,  and  the  bird  of 
Paradise  its  legs. 


(1)  Though  clock, 

To  tell  when  night  draws  hence,  I've  none, 

A  cock 
I  have,  to  sing  how  day  draws  on ; 

.  A  hen 
I  keep,  which,  creeking  day  by  day, 

Tells  when 
She  goes  her  long  white  egg  to  lay. — Herrick :  Private  Wealth. 

(2)  Bold  chanticleer,  in  shiny  plumage  gay, 
Struts  on  before  and  leads  the  well-known  way  ; 
His  consort  next,  she  guides  the  chattering  train, 
Impatient  to  devour  the  golden  grain. 

— Cunningham  :  An  Epilogue 

(3)  Strutting  before,  the  cock  leads  forth  his  train, 
And  chuckling  near  the  barn-door  'mid  the  straw, 
Reminds  the  farmer  of  his  morning's  service. 
His  grateful  master  throws  a  liberal  handful  ; 
They  flock  about  it,  while  the  hungry  sparrows, 
Perched  on  the  roof,  look  down  with  envious  eye, 
Then,  aiming  well,  amidst  the  feeders  light, 
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And  seize  upon  the  feast  with  greedy  bite, 
Till  angry  partlets  peck  them  off  the  field. 

— /.  Baillie :  A  Winters  Cay. 

(4)  Where  the  cock  with  lively  din 
Scatters  the  rear  of  darkness  thin, 
And  to  her  stack  on  the  barn-door 

Stoutly  struts,  his  dames  before. — Milton  :  1} Allegro. 

(5)  Chanticleer  amidst  his  harem  sleeps, 
In  unsuspecting  pomp 

Counts  the  night-watches  to  his  feathery  dames. 

— Cowper :   Winter  Evening  Walk. 

(6)  The  cock  warm  roosting  'mid  his  feathered  mates, 
Now  lifts  his  beak,  and  snuffs  the  morning  air, 
Stretches  his  neck  and  claps  his  heavy  wings, 
Gives  three  hoarse  crows,  and,  glad  his  task  is  done 
For  chuckling,  turns  himself  upon  the  roost, 

Then  nestles  down  again  into  his  place. 

— /.  Baillie :  A  Winter's  Day. 

(7)  ...  Twitched  from  the  perch, 

He  gives  the  princely  bird  with  all  his  wives 

To  his  voracious  bag,  struggling  in  vain, 

And  loudly  wondering  at  the  sudden  change. —  Cowper :  Task. 


THE  COCK. 

"  The  noblest  of  the  feathered  kind  " — "  the  bird  of  dawn  " — the  ghost- 
scarer — his  dames  and  family — in  fable  and  proverb — game-cocks 
and  cock-fighting. 

(8)  The  noblest  of  the  feathered  kind. — Cowper  :  A  Tale. 

(9)  Chearfull  chaunticlere. — Spenser :  Faerie  Queene. 

(10)  Single  in  his  domain. — Wordsworth  :  Excursion. 

(11)  His  wonted  strut. — Cowper:  Winter  Morning  Walk. 

(12)  Strutting  cocks  advancing  stout, 

And  flirting  empty  chaff  about. — Dyer :  The  Country  Walk. 
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(13)  Vainglorious  fool. — Cowper:  Early  Poems. 

(14)  Th^ strutting  cock, 
Proud  of  his  height  upon  yon  reeking  pile. 

— Grahame:  British  Georgia. 

(15)  'A  cock,  of  dunghill  kind. — Dryden  :  The  Cock  and  Fox. 

(16)  Cocke  on  his  dunghill  crowing  cranck. — Spenser :  Calendar. 

(17)  With  golden  eyes,  and  open  wings, 

The  cock  his  courage  shows ; 
With  claps  of  joy  his  heart  he  dings, 

And  twenty  times  he  crows. — Leyden :  Day  Festival. 

(18)  The  village  herald  claps  his  wings, 
Mounts  the  gate,  and  stoutly  crows. 

— Hurdis ;  First  ofjime. 

(19)  The  crowing  of  a  cock  doth  oft  foreshow 
A  change  of  weather  :  Peter  found  it  so. 
The  cock  no  sooner  crew,  but,  by  and  by, 
He  found  a  change  of  \veather  in  his  eye. 
'Tis  an  easy  thing  to  say,  and  to  sweare  too, 
We'll  dye  for  Christ ;  but  'tis  as  hard  to  doe. 

—  Quarles :  Divine  Fancies. 

(20)  Aloud  and  oft 
The  cock  high-mounted,  with  applauding  wing, 
Sounds  his  clear  trump,  prophetic  of  the  show'r. 

— Hurdis;  The  Favourite  Village. 

(21)  The  gust  pelting  on  the  outhouse  shed, 
Makes  the  cock  shrilly  on  the  rain-storm  crow. 

— Coleridge:  In  a  Concert-Room. 

(22)  And  as  we  know,  when  the  cocks  crow, 
We  freely  may  gaze  on  the  day. 

— Carew:  Celia  Singing. 


(23)     Who  taught  the  chanticleer  to  count  the  clock  ? 

— Nay,  who  taught  man  that  lesson  but  the  cock  ? 
Long  before  wheels  and  bells  had  learned  to  chime, 
I  told  the  steps  unseen,  unheard,  of  Time. — Montgomery:  Birds. 

H 
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(24)  "Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings"  (Milton,  Allegro) ;  "The 
wakeful  cock  "  ( Cowper,  The  Salad);  "With  clarion  shrill  recalls  the 
tardy  day "  (Philips,  Cider};  "Shrill  chants  the  cock"  (Savage,  The 
Wandere^  ;   "  The  cock's  shrill  clarion"  (Gray,  Elegy} ;  "The  shep- 
herd's clock  "  (Cunningham,  Day};   "Cocks  proclaimed  the  crimson 
dawn  of  day  "  (Parnell,  Battle  of  Frogs  and  Mice)  ;  "The  bird  of  dawn 
startling   summons"  (Wordsworth,   Excursion};   "The  cock's  blithe 
carol"  (Scott,  Lord  of  the  Isles) ;  "The  first  'larum  of  the  cock's  shrill 
throat "  ( Words^vorth) ;  "The  watching  bird,  true  nuncius of  the  light  " 
(Cowley,  Juvenile  Pieces);    "The  day's  shrill  trumpeter"   (Mackay, 
Mountain  Top}  ;  "  Bawls  the  restless  cock"  (Clare,  To  Plenty). 

(25)  Chanticleer 
Shook  off  the  pouthery  snaw, 

And  hail'd  the  morning  with  a  cheer, 

A  cottage-rousing  craw.  — Burns :  Winter  Night. 

(26)  The  crested  cock  whose  clarion  sounds. — Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

(27)  The  feathered  songster  chaunticleer 

Have  wound  hys  bugle  home. — Chatlerton ;  Bristowe  Tragedie. 

(28)  Chanticlere  (the  Bell-man  of  the  morne) 
Shall  summon  twilight,  with  his  bugle  home. 

— Quarles :  Introduction  to  Kadassa. 


(29)  Horrid  apparitions 

Evanish  at  crowing  of  the  cock.1 — Blair :  Crave. 

(30)  As  ghosts  fly  away, 

When  the  shrill  cock  proclaimes  the  infant  day. 

— Carew  :  An  Elegie. 

(31)  But,  hark  !  the  third  cock  crows  aloud  ; 
Mother,  thy  race  is  well-nigh  run. 

— Mary  Howitt ;   The  Thrte  Guests. 

1  Some  say,  that  ever  'gainst  that  season  comes 
Wherein  our  Saviour's  birth  is  celebrate, 
The  bird  of  dawning  singeth  all  day  long  : 
And  then,  they  say,  no  spirit  walks  abroad  ; 
The  nights  are  wholesome,  then  no  planets  strike, 
No  fairy  takes,  no  witch  hath  power  to  charm, 
So  hallowed  and  so  gracious  is  the  time. 
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(32)  But  hark  !  the  cock  has  warned  thee  hence. — Mallet:   William. 

(33)  Basks  at  the  fire  his  hairy  strength, 
And  crop-full  out  of  doors  he  flings, 

Ere  the  first  cock  his  matin  rings. — Milton  :  L?  Allegro. 

(34)  The  cock  crows  and  the  morn  draws  on, 

When  'tis  decreed  I  must  be  gone. — Butler :  Hudibras. 

(35)  Proud  harbinger  of  day, 
Who  scaredst  the  vision  with  thy  clarion  shrill, 
Fell  chanticleer  !  — Beattie  :  Minstrel. 

(36)  Attentive  to  the  cock,  whose  early  throat, 
Heard  from  the  distant  village  in  the  vale, 

Crows  cheerily  out,  far  sounding  through  the  gloom  : 

Night  hears  from  where,  wide  hov'ring  in  mid-sky, 

She  rules  the  sable  hour,  and  calls  her  train 

Of  visionary  fears,  the  shrouded  ghost, 

The  dream  distressful,  and  th'  incumbent  hag, 

That  rise  to  fancy's  eye  in  horrid  forms, 

While  reason  slumb'ring  lies  ;  at  once  they  fly 

As  shadows  pass,  nor  is  their  path  beheld. — Mallet :  Excursion. 

(37)  More  he  had  said,  but  chanticleer 
The  spritely  shade  did  shock 
With  sudden  crow,  and  off  he  went, 

Like  fowling-piece  at  cock. — Hood :  The  Ghost. 


HENS  AND  CHICKENS. 

(38)  The  careful  hen 
Calls  all  her  chirping  family  around, 
Fed  and  defended  by  the  fearless  cock, 

Whose  breast  with  ardour  flames  as  on  he  walks, 
Graceful,  and  crows  defiant. — Thomson:  Spring. 

(39)  And  flung 

Their  arms  as  hens,  their  wings  about  their  young. 

— Byron  :  Don  Juan, 

(40)  The  clam'rous  hen  her  fearless  brood  display'd, 

And  march'd  around. — Bloomfield:  Walter  and  Jane. 
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(41)  Even  as  a  hen  (whose  tender  brood  forsake 
The  downie  closet  of  her  wings,  and  take 
Each  its  affected  way)  markes  how  they  feed, 
This,  on  that  Crumme,  and  that  on  'tother  Seed  ; 
Moves,  as  they  move  ;  and  stayes  when  as  they  stay, 
And  seems  delighted  with  their  infant-play  : 

Yet  fearing  danger,  with  a  busie  eye, 
Looks  here  and  there,  if  ought  she  can  espie 
Which  unawares  might  snatch  her  bootie  from  her, 
Eyes  all  that  passes,  and  watches  everie  commer. 

— Quarles  :  yob  Militant. 

(42)  Kekleth  as  a  hen. — G<nver :  Confessio  Amantis. 

(43)  He  cheeps  like  some  bewilder'd  chicken 
Scared  frae  its  minnie  and  the  cleckin 

By  hoodie-craw. — Burns  :  Epistle  to  W.  Creech. 

(44)  But  not  alone  the  dwellers  of  the  wood 
Tremble  beneath  the  falcon's  fateful  wing. 
Oft  hovering  o'er  the  barn-yard  is  she  seen, 
In  early  spring,  when  round  their  ruffling  dam 
The  feeble  younglings  peck  the  pattering  hail : 
And  oft  she  plunges  low,  and  swiftly  skims 

The  ground  ;  as  oft  the  bold  and  threatening  mien 
Of  chanticleer  deters  her  from  her  prey. 

—  Grahame :  Birds  of  Scotland . 

(45)  If,  to  approach  this  citadel,  intruding  cur 
Presume,  then  see  her  issue  forth,  with  plumes 
All  ruffled,  and  attack  the  foe,  and  drive 
Him,  howling,  out  of  doors,  drooping  his  tail 
And  shaking,  as  he  runs,  his  well-pounced  ears. 

—  Grahame:  British  Georgia. 

(46)  Hail,  which,  as  it  falls, 
The  inexperienced  younglings  chase, 

And  peck  the  pattering  drops. 

— Grahame :  British  Georgics. 

(47)  And  the  responsive  cock, 

His  kind  attentions,  with  transitions  quick,        t 
Duly  performs— his  open-throated  squall, 
That  bids  his  wives  and  little  ones  beware, 
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Oft  as  the  falcon  or  the  dove  appears — 
His  chuckle  of  affection  to  his  dame — 
The  shuffle  of  his  wing  on  this  side  now, 
Now  exercis'd  on  that,  with  low  bow'd  head, 
And  eye  attentive  to  the  fair  he  courts — 
His  croalt  of  sage  composure — his  brisk  call 
That  summons  to  the  hus-wife's  scattered  grain — 
His  sympathising  clamour  o'er  the  nest— 
His  loud  -what  what  of  wonder,  and  his  shrill 
Far-sounding  challenge  to  his  distant  peer — 
His  feather'd  concubine,  meantime,  aloud 
Prates  as  he  passes,  or  with  silly  pride 
Cackles  investment  of  new-laid  eggs. 

— Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(48)      Three  dusty  miles  reached  Brentford's  tedious  town. 
For  dirty  streets  and  white-legged  chickens  known.1 

— Gay :  Journey  to  Exeter. 


(49)  When  the  cock  crew  he  wept — smote  by  that  eye 
Which  looks  on  me,  on  all :  that  Pow'r  who  bids 
This  midnight  sentinel,  with  clarion  shrill, 
Emblem  of  that  which  shall  awake  the  dead, 
Rouse  souls  from  slumber  into  thoughts  of  heav'n, — 
Shall  I  too  weep  ? — Young  :   The  Complaint. 

(50)  The  cock  crow'd  once,  and  Peter's  carlesse  ear 
Could  heare  it,  but  his  eye  not  spend  a  tear  : 
The  cock  crow'd  twice,  Peter  began  to  creep 
To  the  fierside,  but  Peter  could  not  weep  : 

The  cock  crow'd  thrice,  our  Saviour  turn'd  about 
And  look'd  on  Peter  ;  now  his  teares  burst  out  j 
'Twas  not  the  cock,  it  was  the  Saviour's  eye  ; 
Till  he  shall  give  us  teares,  we  cannot  cry. 

— Quarles :  Divine  Fancies. 

(51)  And  much  they  griev'd  to  see,  so  nigh  their  hall, 
The  bird  that  warn'd  St.  Peter  of  his  fall ; 
That  he  should  raise  his  mitred  crest  on  high, 

1  See  also  Gay's  "Work  for  a  Cooper  : " — 

"  Four  fowls  at  Brentford  born  and  bred." 
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And  clap  his  wings,  and  call  his  family 

To  sacred  rites,  and  vex  th'  ethereal  pow'rs 

With  midnight  matins  at  uncivil  hours  ; 

Nay  more,  his  quiet  neighbours  should  molest, 

Just  in  the  sweetness  of  their  morning  rest. 

Beast  of  a  bird,  supinely  when  he  might 

Lie  snug  and  sleep,  to  rise  before  the  light ! 

What  if  his  dull  forefathers  used  that  cry, 

Could  he  not  let  a  bad  example  die  ? 

The  world  was  fall'n  into  an  easier  way  ; 

This  age  knew  better  than  to  fast  and  pray. 

Good  sense,  in  sacred  worship,  would  appear 

So  to  begin,  as  they  might  end  the  year. 

Such  feats  in  former  times  had  wrought  the  falls 

Of  growing  chanticleers  in  cloister'd  walls. 

Expell'd  for  this,  and  for  their  lands,  they  fled, 

And  Sister  Partlet  with  her  hooded  head 

Was  hooted  hence,  because  she  would  not  pray  a-bed. 

— Dryden  :  The  Hind  and  the  Panther. 

(52)          Within  this  homestead  liv'd,  without  a  peer 
For  crowing  loud,  the  noble  chanticleer  ; 

So  hight  her  cock,  whose  singing  did  surpass 

The  merry  notes  of  organs  at  the  mass. 

More  certain  was  the  crowing  of  the  cock 

To  number  hours,  than  is  an  abbey  clock ; 

And  sooner  than  the  matin-bell  was  rung, 

He  clapp'd  his  wings  upon  his  roost  and  sung  : 

For  when  degrees  fifteen  ascended  right, 

By  sure  instinct  he  knew  'twas  one  at  night. 

High  was  his  comb,  and  coral-red  withal, 

In  dents  embattled  like  a  castle  wall ; 

His  bill  was  raven  black,  and  shone  like  jet ; 

Blue  were  his  legs,  and  orient  were  his  feet ; 

White  were  his  nails,  like  silver  to  behold  ; 

His  body  glitt'ring  like  the  burnish'd  gold. 

This  gentle  cock,  for  solace  of  his  life, 

Six  misses  had,  beside  his  lawful  wife  : 

Scandal,  that  spares  no  king,  though  ne'er  so  good, 

Says  they  were  all  of  his  own  flesh  and  blood, 

His  sisters  both  by  sire  and  mother's  side  ; 

And  sure  their  likeness  show'd  them  near  ally'd. 
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But  make  the  worst,  the  monarch  did  no  more 
Than  all  the  Ptolemys  had  done  before  : 

But  passing  this  as  from  our  tale  apart, 
Dame  Partlet  was  the  sov'reign  of  his  heart  : 


At  board  and  bed  was  affable  and  kind, 
According  as  their  marriage  vow  did  bind, 
And  as  the  church's  precept  had  injoin'd. 
E'en  since  she  was  a  se'nnight  old,  they  say, 
Was  chaste  and  humble  to  her  dying  day  : 
Nor,  chick  nor  hen,  was  known  to  disobey. 

By  this  her  husband's  heart  she  did  obtain  : 
What  cannot  beauty,  join'd  with  virtue,  gain  ! 
She  was  his  only  joy,  and  he  her  pride  ; 
She,  when  he  walk'd,  went  pecking  by  his  side ; 
If,  spurning  up  the  ground,  he  sprung  a  corn, 
The  tribute  in  his  bill  to  her  was  borne  ; 
But  oh  !  what  joy  it  was  to  hear  him  sing 
In  summer,  when  the  day  began  to  spring, 
Stretching  his  neck,  and  warbling  in  his  throat, 
Solus  cum  sola,  then  was  all  note. 
For  in  the  days  of  yore,  the  birds  of  parts 
Were  bred  to  speak,  and  sing,  and  learn  the  lib'ral  arts. 

For  daylight  now  began  apace  to  spring, 
The  thrush  to  whistle  and  the  lark  to  sing  ; 
Then  crowing,  clapp'd  his  wings,  th'  appointed  call, 
To  chuck  his  wives  together  in  the  hall. 

By  this  the  widow  had  unbarr'd  the  door, 
And  chanticleer  went  strutting  out  before, 
With  royal  courage,  and  with  heart  so  light, 
As  show'd  he  scorned  the  visions  of  the  night. 
Now,  roaming  in  the  yard,  he  spurn'd  the  ground, 
And  gave  to  Partlet  the  first  grain  he  found. 
^ 

He  chuck'd  again  when  other  corns  he  found, 
And  scarcely  deign'd  to  set  a  foot  to  ground, 
But  swaggered,  like  a  lord  about  his  hall ; 
And  his  seven  wives  came  running  to  his  call. 
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Now  to  continue  what  my  tale  begun  : 

Lay  Madame  Partlet  basking  in  the  sun, 

Breast-high  in  sand  :  her  sisters  in  a  row, 

Enjoyed  the  beams  above,  the  warmth  below. 

The  cock,  that  of  his  flesh  was  ever  free, 

Sang  merrier  than  mermaid  in  the  sea ; 

And  so  befel,  that  as  he  cast  his  eye 

Among  the  coleworts  on  a  butterfly, 

He  saw  false  Reynard  where  he  lay  full  low  : 

I  need  not  swear  he  had  no  list  to  crow  ; 

But  cry'd  '  Cock,  cock,'  and  gave  a  sudden  start, 

As  sore  dismay'd  and  frighted  at  his  heart  ; 

"  But  since  I  speak  of  singing,  let  me  say, 
As  with  an  upright  heart  I  safely  may, 
That,  save  yourself,  there  breathes  not  on  the  ground 
One  like  your  father  for  a  silver  sound. 
So  sweetly  would  he  wake  the  winter  day, 
That  matrons  to  the  church  mistook  their  way, 
And  thought  they  heard  the  merry  organ  play. 
And  he  to  raise  his  voice  with  artful  care, 
What  will  not  beaux  attempt  to  please  the  fair  ? 
On  tiptoe  stood  to  sing  with  greater  strength, 
And  stretch'd  his  comely  neck  at  all  the  length  ; 
And  while  he  strain'd  his  voice  to  pierce  the  skies, 
As  saints  in  rapture  use,  would  shut  his  eyes, 
That  the  sound  striving  through  the  narrow  throat, 
His  winking  might  avail  to  mend  the  note. 
By  this,  in  song,  he  never  had  his  peer." 


(53)  This  Chanticleer,  of  whom  the  story  sings, 
Stood  high  upon  his  toes  and  clapp'd  his  wings, 

Then  stretch'd  his  neck,  and  wink'd  with  both  his  eyes  ; 

Ambitious,  as  he  sought  th'  Olympian  prize. 

But  while  he  pain'd  himself  to  raise  his  note, 

False  Reynard  rush'd,  and  caught  him  by  ihe  throat. 

— Dry  Jen  :  The  Cock  and  Fox. 

(54)  He  that  comes  of  a  hen  must  scrape. 

— Herbert :  Jacula  Prudetitum. 

(55)  Few  marry'd  fowl  peck  Dunmou  bacon. — Prior  :  Tales. 
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(56)  111  thrives  the  haplesse  family,  that  showes 
A  cock  that's  silent,  and  a  hen  that  crowes  : 
I  know  not  which  live  more  unnaturall  lives, 
Obeying  husbands,  or  commanding  wives. 

— Quarks :  History  of  Queen  Ester. 

(57)  A  herb  there  is,  that  lowly  grows, 
And  some  do  call  it  rue,  sir  : 

The  smallest  dunghill  cock  that  crows, 

Would  make  a  capon  of  you,  sir. — Percy  :  Baffled  Knight. 

(58)  Capon's  corage.  — Spenser :  Fairy  Queen. 

(59)  Our  Chaunticlere  loves  everich  hen, 

Ne  fawer  keeps  our  yerd  than  ten. — Fenlon  :  Parson  s  Wife. 

(60)  Never  was  Shrovetide  cock  in  such  a  fear. 

— Dryden  :  The  Cock  and  Fox. 

(61)  When  men  a  dangerous  disease  did  'scape 

Of  old,  they  gave  a  cock  to  Esculape. — Jonson  :  Epigram. 


GAME-COCKS. 

(62)  The  boldest  they  who  least  partake  the  light, 
As  game-cocks  in  the  dark  are  trained  to  fight. 

— Fenton  :  To  T.  Lambard. 

(63)  Wi'  clippit  feathers,  kame  and  chirle, 
The  gamester's  cock,  frae  some  auld  burrel 
Proclaims  the  morning  near. — A.  Wilson:  Daybreak. 

Here  cocks  heroic  burn  with  rival  rage, 
And  mails  with  mails  in  doubtful  fight  engage, 
Of  armed  heels  and  bustling  plumage  proud, 
They  sound  the  insulting  clarion  shrill  and  loud, 
With  rustling  pinions  meet,  and  swelling  chests, 
And  seize  with  closing  beaks  their  bleeding  crests  ; 
Rise  on  quick  wing  above  the  struggling  foe, 
And  aim  in  air  the  death-devoting  blow. 

— Danvin  :  Reproduction  of  Life. 
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(64)  'Twas  nature  taught  the  gen'rous  bird  to  fight 

In  care  for  thee,  mean  wretch,  who  hast  supplied 
The  weapon  nature  kindly  had  refused. 

—Hurdis  :  The  Village  Curate, 

(65)  Fair  Catherine's  pastime — who  looked  on  the  match 
Between  the  nations  as  a  main  of  cocks, 
Wherein  she  liked  her  own  to  stand  like  rocks. 

— Byron  :  Don  Juan, 

(66)  Here  his  poor  bird  th'  inhuman  cocker  brings, 
Arms  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings  ; 
With  spicy  food  th'  impatient  spirit  feeds, 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds. 
Struck  through  the  brain,  depriv'd  of  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquished  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies  ; 
Must  faintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe, 

And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow  ; 
When  fallen,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
His  blood-stained  arms,  for  other  deaths  assumes, 
And  damns  the  craven  fowl  that  lost  his  stake, 
And  only  bled  and  perished  for  his  sake. 

—  Crabbe :  The  Parish  Regisle>\ 

(67)  One  feathered  champion  he  possessed, 
His  darling  far  beyond  the  rest, 

Which  never  knew  disgrace, 
Nor  e'er  had  fought  but  he  made  flow 
The  life-blood  of  his  fiercest  foe, 

The  Caesar  of  his  race. 

It  chanced,  at  last,  when  on  a  day 
He  pushed  him  to  the  desperate  fray, 

His  courage  drooped,  he  fled. 
The  master  stormed,  the  prize  was  lost, 
And,  instant,  frantic  at  the  cost, 

He  doomed  his  favourite  dead. 

He  seized  him  fast,  and  from  the  pit 
Flew  to  the  kitchen,  snatched  the  spit, 

And,  bring  me  cord,  he  cried  ; 
The  cord  was  brought,  and,  at  his  word, 
To  that  dire  implement  the  bird 

Alive  and  struggling  tied. 
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But  vengeance  hung  not  far  remote, 

For  while  he  stretched  his  clamorous  throat 

And  heaven  and  earth  defied, 
Big  with  a  curse  too  closely  pent, 
That  struggled  vainly  for  a  vent, 

He  tottered,  reel'd,  and  died. 

— Cffwfer :  Cockfighter 's  Gar/am/. 

(68)          Casuists,  like  cocks,  strike  out  each  other's  eyes. 

— Denham :  Learning. 


CONDOR. 

(1)  The  condor  of  the  rocks. —  Campbell :  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

(2)  'Twas  the  mid-hour,  when  He,  whose  accents  dread 
Still  wandered  through  the  regions  of  the  dead 
(Merion,  commissioned  with  his  host  to  sweep 
From  age  to  age  the  melancholy  deep), 

To  elude  the  seraph-guard  that  watched  for  man, 

And  mar,  as  erst,  the  Eternal's  perfect  plan, 

Roc-like,  the  condor,  and,  at  towering  height, 

In  pomp  of  plumage  sailed,  deepening  the  shades  of  night. 

Roc  of  the  West !  to  him  all  empire  given  ! 

Who  bears  Axalhua's  dragon-folds  to  heaven  ; 

His  flight  a  whirlwind,  and,  when  heard  afar, 

Like  thunder,  or  the  distant  din  of  war. — Rogers:  Columbus. 

(3)  The  condor  where  the  Andes  tower 
Spreads  his  broad  wing  of  pride  and  power, 

And  many  a  storm  defies. — Hemans :  Hymns  for  Childhood. 

(4)  Poland  by  the  Northern  Condor's  beak, 

And  talons  torn. — Campbell:  Power  of  Russia. 


COOT. 

(1)  The  coot  dives  merry  in  the  lake. — Scott :  Marmion. 

(2)  Sooty  coots. — Burns:  Elegy. 

(3)  The  wanton  coot  the  water  skims. — Burns :  So>tg, 
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(4)  There  have  I  watched  the  downy  coot, 
Pacing  with  safe  and  steady  foot 

The  surface  of  the  floating  field, 

And,  though  the  elastic  floor  might  yield 

In  chinks  and  let  the  water  flow 

In  beads  of  crystal  from  below, 

Yet  was  the  tremulous  region  true 

To  that  rough  traveller  passing  through. 

—Faber :  The 

(5)  Bald-coot  bully,  Alexander. — Byron:  Don  Juan. 


CORMORANT. 

Nothing  in  all  the  natural  history  of  poetry  is  more 
remarkable  than  the  poets'  prejudice  against  the  cormorant. 
Spenser  opens  the  battery  of  undeserved  opprobrium,  by 
making  " cormoyrants "  sitting  with  "birds  of  ravenous 
race," 

"  Wayting  on  the  wast/all  cliff 
For  spoil  of  wrackes. "  ^ 

And  one  after  another  the  poets  follow  his  lead  in  describ- 
ing the  cormorant  as  "  ravenous,"  and  repeating  his  sneer 
as  to  the  nature  of  its  food ;  Kirke  White's  fears  going  so  far 
wrong  as  to  imagine  the  bird  ate  human  bodies  : — 

"  My  bones 

Be  left  a  prey  on  some  deserted  shore 
To  the  rapacious  cormorant." 

And  Grahame  crowning  the  infamy  of  the  calumniated 
bird  as  follows  : — 

"  On  distant  waves,  the  raven  of  the  sea, 
The  cormorant,  devours  her  carrion  food  ; 
Along  the  blood-stained  coast  of  Senegal, 
Prowling  she  scents  the  cassia-perfumed  breeze, 
Tainted  with  death,  and  keener  forward  flies  ; 
And  now  she  nears  the  carnage-freighted  keel, 
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Unscared  by  rattling  fetters,  or  the  shriek 
Of  mothers  o'er  their  ocean-buried  babes  : 
Lured  by  the  scent  unweariedly  she  flies, 
And  at  the  foamy  dimples  of  the  track, 
'  Darts  sportively,  or  perches  on  a  corpse." 

As  a  simile  it  is  used  in  a  sinister  sense.  Milton  makes 
Satan  in  Paradise  a  cormorant,  and  Coleridge  repeats  the 
fancy ;  the  devil  confessing  that  he 

"  Sate  like  a  cormorant  once 
Fast  by  the  Tree  of  Knowledge." 

Time  as  "  the  devourer  "  is  repeatedly  symbolised  under 
the  cormorant,  which  is  also  called  by  Montgomery 
"Death's  living  arrow,"  and  "the  destroyer,"  while  it  is  a 
favourite  metaphor  for  self-seeking  demagogues  and  rapa- 
cious men  generally. 

This  prejudice  no  doubt  arose  from  the  cormorant  being 
discredited  by  mistranslation  in  Holy  Writ,  and  has  been 
perpetuated  by  the  "  unconscious  cerebration  "  so  frequent 
among  poets.  Yet  nothing  could  be  more  unjustifiable 
than  this  contumelious  treatment  of  Hesperia's  courageous 
lover.  For  not  only  is  the  cormorant  as  clean-feeding  a 
bird  as  that  pet  of  the  poets,  "  the  dainty  halcyon,"  but  it 
is  one  of  the  very  few  birds  that  can  be  enlisted  in  the 
direct  service  of  man.  In  our  own  England,  cormorants 
were  at  one  time  trained  to  fish  for  their  owners,  as  they 
are  so  frequently  at  the  present  day  in  the  East;  and  if  any 
bird  deserved  less  the  epithet  of  rapacious,  or  greedy,  or 
foul-feeding,  it  is  surely  the  bird  which  shares  his  food  with 
man,  and  is  content  with  such  a  very  small  share  for  itself. 


(1)  The  greedy  cormorant. — Quarks:  History  of  Samson. 

(2)  The  cormorant  on  high,  wheels  from  the  deep. 

—  Thomson :  Winler, 
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(3)  Dark  and  undisturbed  repose 

The  cormorant  had  found. — Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

(4)  Many  a  cavern  seemed  the  haunt 

Of  the  dun  seal  and  swarthy  cormorant. — Scott:  To  Bucchuch. 

(5)  'Mid  stormy  vapours  ever  driving  by, 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  cry. 

—  Wordsworth :  Sketches. 

(6)  The  croaking  cormorant.  — Smith  :  Rufus1  Cast  If. 

(?X     Yelling  meawes,  with  sea-gulls,  hoars  and  bace, 
And  cormoyrants  with  birds  of  ravenous  race, 
Which  still  sat  wayting  on  that  wastfull  cliff, 
For  spoil  of  wrackes. — Spenser  :  Faerie  Qtteene. 

(8)  The  cormorant  then  comes  (by  his  devouring  kind) 
Brisk  flying  o'er  the  fen,  immediately  doth  find 

The  Fleet  best  stor'd  of  fish,  when  from  his  wings  at  full, 
As  though  he  shot  himselfe  into  the  thickened  skull, 
He  under  water  goes,  and  so  the  shoale  pursues. 

— Drayton  :  Polyolbion. 

(9)  The  cormorant,  death's  living  arrow,  flew, 
Nor  ever  missed  a  stroke,  or  dealt  a  second, 
So  true  the  infallible  destroyer's  aim. 

1  — Montgomery  :  Pelican  Island. 

(10)  "  My  bones 

Be  left  a  prey  on  some  deserted  shore, 

To  the  rapacious  cormorant. — Kirke  White:  Churchyard. 

(i  l)  Her  treasures  wasted  by  a  hungry  brood 

Of  cormorants,  that  suck  her  vital  blood. 

—Falconer :  Demagogue. 

(12)  Let  cormorants  in  churches  make  their  nests, 
And  on  the  sails  of  commerce  bitterns  rest. 

— Chut  chill:  Gotham. 

(13)  Thence  up  he  flew  ;  and  on  the  tree  of  life, 

The  middle  tree,  and  highest  there  that  grew. 
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Sat  like  a  cormorant :  yet  no  true  life 
Thereby  regained,  but  sat  devising  death. 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

(14)  He  went  into  a  rich  bookseller's  shop, 
Quoth  he  :  We  are  both  of  one  college, 
For  I  myself  sate  like  a  cormorant  once 

Fast  by  the  tree  of  knowledge. — Coleridge :  DeviFs  Thoughts. 

(15)  ^Spite  of  cormorant  devouring  time. — Shakespeare:  Poems. 

(16)  Time  blunts  your  cormorant  scythe. — Cook:  Love's  Roses. 

(17)  The  Cyclades  appear'd 

Like  ducking  cormorants. — Armstrong:  Storm, 


CORN-CRAKE. 

(1)  Art  thou  a  sound,  and  nothing  but  a  sound  ? 

—  Go  round  the  field,  and  round  the  field,  and  round, 
You  find  my  voice  for  ever  changing  ground  ; 
And  while  your  ear  pursues  my  creaking  cry, 
You  look  as  if  you  heard  it  with  your  eye. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(2)  Hoarse  screams  the  corn-crake  from  the  dewy  hay. 

— A.  Wilson :  Stimmer  Evening. 

(3)  Mourn,  clam'ring  craiks,  at  close  of  day, 
'Mang  fields  o'  flowering  clover  gay  ; 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cold  shore, 
Tell  thae  far  warlds  wha  lies  in  clay, 

Wham  we  deplore  ! — Burns :  Elegy. 

(4)  The  craik  among  the  clover  hay.  — Burns :  Bessie. 

(5)  The  corn-craik's  call 

In  mist-veiled  meads  awakes  the  nestling  lark. 

— Grahame :  British  Georgics. 

(6)  With  whistling  scythe  and  elbow  strong, 

( The  mowers  pass). 
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While  one,  unknowing,  carves  the  rail, 
Whose  yet  unfeather'd  quills  her  fail ; 
The  edge  all  bloody  from  its  breast 

He  draws,  and  does  his  stroke  detest ; 
Fearing  the  flesh,  untimely  mowed, 
To  him  a  fate  as  black  forbode. 
But  bloody  Thestylis,  that  waites, 
TP  bring  the  mowing  camp  their  cates, 
Greedy  as  kite,  has  trussed  it  up, 
And  forthwith  means  on  it  to  sup. 

Unhappy  birds,  what  does  it  boot 

To  build  below  the  grasses'  root,  ( 

When  lowness  is  unsafe  as  hight, 

And  chance  o'ertakes  what  'scapeth  spi^ht  ? 

And  now  your  orphan  parent's  call 

Sounds  your  untimely  funeral ; 

Death  trumpets  creak  in  such  a  note, 

And  'tis  the  sourdine  in  their  throat, 

Or  sooner  hatch,  or  higher  build. 

— Marvel ' :  Apperton  House. 

(7)  Again  the  ruthless  weapon  sweeps  the  ground  ; 
And  the  grey  corn-craik  trembles  at  the  sound. 
Her  callow  brood  around  her,  cow'ring,  cling — 
She  braves  its  edge — she  mourns  her  severed  wing  : 
Oft  had  she  taught  them  with  a  mother's  love, 

To  note  the  pouncing  merlin  from  the  dove, 
The  slowly  floating  buzzard's  eye  to  shun, 
As  o'er  the  meads  he  hovers  in  the  sun  ; 
The  weasel's  sly  imposture  to  prevent, 
And  mark  the  marten  by  his  musky  scent. 

In  vain  her  mate,  as  evening's  shadows  fall, 
Shall  longing  wait  for  her  accustom'd  call ; 
The  shepherd-boy  shall  oft  her  loss  deplore — 
That  mocked  her  notes  beside  the  cottage  door. 

— Ley  den:  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(8)  Behold  the  corn-craik  ;  she  too  wings  her  way 
To  other  lands  :  ne'er  is  she  found  immersed 
In  lakes,  or  buried  torpid  in  the  sand, 
Though  weak  her  wing  contrasted  with  her  bulk. 
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Seldom  she  rises  from  the  grassy  field, 

And  never  till  compelled  ;  and  when  upraised, 

With  feet  suspended,  awkwardly  she  flies  ; 

Her  flight  a  ridge-breadth  :  suddenly  she  drops, 

And,  running,  still  eludes  the  following  foot. 

Poor  bird,  though  harsh  thy  note,  I  love  it  well ; 

It  tells  of  summer  eves,  mild  and  serene, 

When  through  the  grass,  waist-deep,  I  wont  to  wade 

In  fruitless  search  of  thee  ;  now  here,  now  there 

Thy  desultory  call.     Oft  does  thy  call 

The  midnight  silence  break  ;  oft,  ere  the  dawn, 

It  wakes  the  slumbering  lark  :  he  upward  wings 

His  misty  way,  and,  viewless,  sings  and  soars. 

— Grahams :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(9)  His  torpid  wing  the  rail  exulting  tries, 
Mounts  the  soft  gale,  and  wantons  in  the  skies. 

— Dai-win  :  Laves  of  the  Plants. 

(10)  The  rayle,  who  seldom  comes  but  on  rich  man's  spits. 

— Drayton :  Polyolbion. 


CEANE. 

The  "  embody'd  flight "  of  the  migrating  crane  is  a  poeti- 
cal image  as  old  as  the  Illiad,  and  therefore  older;  but 
it  is  one  to  which  many  besides  Milton  have  recourse  as  a 
simile  for  discipline  and  mutual  reliance.  It  is  a  pity  that 
the  "mutual  wing"  should  be  a  fiction,  for  the  idea  that 
each  bird  rested  its  head  on  the  back  of  the  bird  before  it 
in  the  V  of  their  flight  is  a  charming  one.  But  the  other 
feature  of  the  crane's  personality — its  stateliness  in  walking 
— which  is  popular  with  the  poets* is  undeniably  accurate  ; 
for,  as  Drayton  says — 

"  The  stately  crane  doth  stryde  as  J  though  he  marched  to  Warre." 

1  Spenser  says — 

"  And  stalking  stately  as  a  crane,  doth  stryde  at  every  step." 
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It  is,  however,  as  usual,  a  legend  that  chiefly  attracts 
the  poets  to  the  bird,  and  reference  to  "that  small 
infantry  warred  on  by  the  cranes"  is,  as  a  rule,  the  pre- 
text for  its  introduction.  These  pigmies,1  of  which  we 
read  so  much,  were,  the  poets  tell  us,  a  tiny  race  of 
doubtful  localisation,  who  plundered  the  nests  of  the 
cranes  "  of  Scythia,"  as  they  needed  the  egg-shells  for 
building  themselves  houses.  But,  as  it  happens,  they  were 
chiefly  cavalry,  and  not  infantry,  for  we  are  distinctly 
told  that  they  rode  to  their  campaigns  on  lambs  and  kids. 
The  general  impression  seems  to  be  that  the  cranes  used  to 
get  the  best  of  the  fighting — which  is  hardly  to  be  wondered 
at,  seeing  that  the  warrior-'1  longshanks "  2  had  so  much 
the  better  of  their  opponents  in  size ;  for  the  pigmies,  it 
would  appear,  were  of  such  indifferent  stature  and  strength 
that  they  had  to  fell  corn  with  hatchets,  as  if  it  had  been  a 
forest,  and  to  run  away  from  under  them  when  the  stalks 
came  crashing  down.  Yet  they  were  a  race  of  an  admi- 
rable fortitude. 

But  in  itself  the  crane  has  much  to  commend  it  to  more 
poetical  consideration  than  it  has  ever  received.  Its 
trumpet-note  deserved  some  more  dignified  reference  than 
mere  "clamour"  or  "scream,"  while  its  conspicuous  ele- 
gance would  command  remark  in  any  one  who  wrote  of  it 
from  observation.  Cranes  are  also  of  singular  intelligence 
(punctuality  is  in  itself  wisdom,  and  "  punctual "  is  one  of 
its  poetical  epithets  from  antiquity),  for  though  they  do  not 
carry  stones  in  their  claws  to  balance  themselves  when  they 
fly,  nor  sand  in  their  beaks — as  the  ancients  thought,  and 
heraldry  still  believes — and  though  they  have  not  that  saga- 
city in  the  detection  of  crime  which  is  supposed  to  have 

1  "  Tribes  of  pigmy  birth, 
Who  freeze  alive,  nor  dead  in  dust  repose, 
High  hung  in  forests  to  the  casing  snows." — Rogers. 

2  "  Crane  "  —  "  Longshanks." 
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brought  the  murderers  of  Ibycus  to  the  gallows ;  yet  they 
are  as  wise  as  shepherds'  dogs — and  I  do  not  know  any- 
thing wiser  than  that. 

It  was  a  favourite,  both  as  a  pet  and  a  roast,  among  all 
the  nations  of  antiquity,  and  in  more  modern  times  has  been 
the  dish  of  honour  at  royal  banquets  in  all  the  countries  of 
Europe.  It  was  and  is  a  favourite  device  and  crest,  and 
heraldry  is  full  of  cranes.  It  was  a  favourite  in  fables — was 
a  favourite  wedding  present ;  in  fact,  a  favourite  everywhere, 
and  with  everybody. 


(i  )  Part  loosely  wing  the  region  ;  part  more  wise, 

In  common,  ranged  in  figure,  wedge  their  way, 
Intelligent  of  seasons,  and  set  forth 
Their  airy  caravan  ;  high  over  seas 
Flying,  and  over  lands,  with  mutual  wing 
Easing  their  flight  :  so  steers  the  prudent  crane. " 

— Milton  :  Paradise  Lost. 

(2)  The  cranes  from  freezing  skies  repair, 

And  sailing  float  to  warmer  air. — Broome  :   The  Spring. 

(3)  As  multitudinous  on  the  ocean  line 

As  cranes  upon  the  cloudless  Thracian  skies.1 — Shelley:  Hellas. 

(4)  The  crane  o'er  seas  and  forests  seeks  her  home. — Shakesp<are. 

(5)  Screaming  like  the  crane. — Parnell :  Hezekiah. 

(6)  And  stalking  stately,  like  a  crane  did  stryde  at  every  step. 

— Spenser :  Faerie  Queeite. 

(7)  The  stately  crane  doth  stryde  as  tho*  he  march'd  to  Warre, 
By  him  that  hath  the  kerne,  which  by  the  fishy  carre 

1  Thus  at  the  signal  given  the  cranes  arise 
Before  the  stormy  south,  and  blacken  all  the  skies. 

— Drydafi  Virgil. 
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Can  fetch  with  their  long  necks, 'out  of  the  bush  and  reed, 
Snigs,  fry,  and  yellow  frogs,  whereon  they  often  feed. 

— Drayton  :  Polyolbion. 

(8)  Fixed  upon  one  leg,  and  dares  not  come 
Out  with  the  other,  for  he's  still  at  home  ; 
Like  the  dull  wearied  crane,  that,  come  on  land, 
Doth  while  he  keeps  his  watch,  betray  his  stand  ; 
Where  he  that  knows  will  like  a  lapwing  fly 
Far  from  the  nest,  and  so  himself  belie 

To  others.  — Jonson  :  Elegy. 

(9)  The  proud  crane  her  nest  securely  builds, 
Chattering  amid  the  desolated  fields. 

— Beattie  :  Pigmies  and  Cranes. 

(10)  That  small  infantry  warr'd  on  by  cranes. 

— Milton  :  Paradise  Lost. 

(11)  In  lands  where  pigmies  are,  to  see  a  crane 
(As  kites  do  chickens  here)  swoop  up  a  man 
In  armour  clad,  with  us  would  make  a  show. 

— Oldham :  Satires. 

(12)  For  roused  to  vengeance  by  repeated  wrong, 
From  distant  climes  the  long-billed  legions  throng  : 
From  Strymon's  lake,  Cayster's  plashy  meads, 
And  fens  of  Scythia,  green  with  rustling  reeds, 
From  where  the  Danube  winds  through  many  a  land, 
And  Mareotis  laves  th"  Egyptian  strand, 

To  rendezvous  they  waft  on  eager  wing, 
And  wait  assembled  the  returning  spring. 
Meanwhile  they  trim  their  plumes  for  length  of  flight, 
Whet  their  keen  beaks,  and  twisting  claws  for  fight  : 
Each  crane  the  pigmy  power  in  thought  o'erturns, 
And  every  bosom  for  the  battle  burns. 
When  genial  gales  the  frozen  air  unbind, 
The  screaming  legions  wheel,  and  mount  the  wind  : 
Far  in  the  sky  they  form  their  long  array, 
And  land  and  ocean  stretched  immense  survey 
Deep,  deep  beneath  ;  and,  triumphing  in  pride, 
With  clouds  and  winds  commixed,  innumerous  ride ; 
'Tis  wild  obstreperous  clangour  all,  and  heaven 
Whirls,  in  tempestuous  undulation  driven. 

— B 'fat 'lie :  Pigmies  and  Cranes. 
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(13)  So  when  the  cranes 

Their  annual  voyage  steer,  with  wanton  wing 
Their  figure  oft  they  change,  and  their  loud  clang 
From  cloud  to  cloud  rebounds. — Somervilk:   The  Chase. 


CROWS. 

The  crow,  I  regret  to  feel,  has  a  terrible  score  to  wipe  off, 
for  the  whole  world  has  conspired  to  speak  ill  of  it.  In  the 
oldest  Vedas  will  be  found  the  narrative  of  the  crow's  Fall 
from  Paradise,  and  the  most  ancient  of  the  Cinghalese  writ- 
ings tells  us  of  the  Original  Sin  of  the  crow.  "  In  wrath 
for  their  tale-bearing — for  had  they  not  carried  abroad  the 
secrets  of  the  councils  of  the  gods? — Indra  hurled  them 
down  through  all  the  hundred  storeys  of  his  heaven ; "  and 
the  Pratyasataka  tells  us  that  "  nothing  can  improve  a 
crow."  Both  Greece  and  Rome  knew  of  the  transgres- 
sion that  lost  this  bird  Olympus,  and  deprived  the  artistic 
Apollo  of  his  favourite.  Modern  legend  busies  itself  no 
less  with  the  trespass  that  turned  the  crow's  plumage  black, 
scorching  this  bird,  once  as  beautiful  as  the  Phrenix,  into 
the  cinder  that  it  is.  Is  there  not  in  Norway  "  the  Hill  of 
Bad  Spirits,"  where  the  souls  of  wicked  men  fly  about  in 
the  likeness  of  crows?  and  is  there  not  also  in  Sweden 
"  the  Place  of  Crows  and  Devils  ?  "  In  Thibet  there  is  an 
evil  city  of  crows,  and  Hiawatha  knew  of  a  land  of  dead 
crow-men.  All  the  schoolmen  are  agreed  that  they  are 
actually  imps ;  and  have  we  not  a  long  list  of  learned 
names  to  support  this  point  ?  while  the  dreary  chronicle  of 
their  misdeeds  is  as  long  as  history.  Indeed,  wherever  we 
look  in  literature,  either  prose  or  verse,  we  find  "  the  treble- 
dated  bird  "  the  subject  of  obloquy. 

Shakespeare  calls  it  "  ribald ; "  Prior,  "  foreboding ; " 
Dyer,  "lurking;"  Churchill  and  Gay,  "strutting;"  Dry- 
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den,  "dastard;"  Cowley,  "ignoble,"  and  so  forth;  while 
the  generality  simply  jeer  at  its  voice  or  dismiss  it  as  "  the 
carrion  crow."  Once  only  does  he  arrive  at  honour  in 
poetry,  and  that  is  by  a  casual  substitution  of  crows  for 
ravens  in  the  miracle  of  the  Tishbite's  sustenance.  Says 
Green — 

"  The  honour'd  prophet 

Did,  more  than  angels,  greet,  the  crows  that  brought  him  bread 
and  meat." 

Yet,  in  spite  of  the  lamentable  facts  I  have  cited,  I  should 
be  reluctant  to  deny  this  bird  every  one  of  the  virtues.  At 
any  rate  Menu,  the  great  lawgiver  of  the  Hindoos,  says  "  a 
good  wife  should  be  like  a  crow  " — and  if  any  one  ought  to 
know  what  crows  are  like,  it  is  a  Hindoo.  As  I  have  said 
elsewhere  of  Indian  crows,  they  cannot,  like  young  sweeps, 
be  called  "  innocent  blacknesses,"  for  their  nigritude  is  the 
livery  of  sin  and  the  badge  of  crime.  "  Yet  they  do  not 
wear  their  colour  with  humility  or  even  common  decency. 
On  the  contrary,  they  swagger  in  it,  pretending  they  chose 
that  exact  shade  for  themselves.  ...  In  the  verandahs  they 
parade  the  reverend  sable  which  they  disgrace ;  sleek  as 
Chadband,  wily  as  Pecksniff.  Their  step  is  grave,  and 
they  ever  seem  on  the  point  of  quoting  Scripture,  while 
their  eyes  are  wandering  towards  carnal  matters.  Like 
Stiggins,  they  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  tea-time,  and  hanker 
after  flesh-pots." 

Yet  this  much  is  also  certain,  that  the  crow  is  not  only  a 
pattern  to  the  whole  bird-world  of  conjugal  fidelity,  but  a 
model  to  them  also  in  that  remarkable  reserve  and  modesty 
which  forbids  the  crow,  unlike  all  other  fowls,  any  exhibition 
of  conjugal  tenderness  before  the  public  eye. 

Moreover,  they  display  in  their  communities  a  very 
remarkable  sense  of  territorial  boundaries.  They  sacrifice 
to  Terminus.  Thus  one  kind  of  crow  keeps  to  one  side  of 
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a  river  (as  the  Elbe,  for  instance),  and  another  to  the  other : 
Chichester  is  the  "  Coconada " 1  of  the  hooded  crow ; 
Brighton  of  the  carrion  crow.  Whether  the  crows  are  mind- 
ful of  their  brilliant  past  or  not,  only  the  crows  can  tell  us ; 
but  the  whimsical  philosopher  might  pretend  to  detect  a 
pathetic  yearning  towards  the  bright  days  of  old  in  the  fre- 
quency with  which  these  birds  reproduce  white  plumage. 
Some,  indeed,  by  hereditary  obstinacy  have  fixed  white  col- 
lars round  their  necks  (as  in  the  Transvaal),  while  others 
(as  in  India)  are  slyly  mixing  grey  with  their  black.  But, 
besides  these  established  varieties,  we  find  the  crow  con- 
stantly recurring  to  an  albino  type,  and  it  was  only  the 
British  occupation  of  Cyprus  that  put  a  stop  to  a  revolu- 
tion in  crow  colour  that,  if  unchecked,  might  have  landed 
natural  history  in  disastrous  consequences.  It  was  then 
found  that  numbers  of  Cypriote  crows  were  piebald! 
"  For  many  reasons  this  aberration  from  a  recognised 
standard  was  to  be  deplored  —  reasons  ornithological, 
moral,  and  general.  Ornithologically,  it  has  been  hitherto 
understood  that  a  regulation  crow  was  black,  so  black  that 
a  coal  might  be  reasonably  expected  to  make  a  white  mark 
on  it ;  and  this  standard  of  nigritude  has  received  the 
approval  of  men  of  science  and  letters  from  the  very  earliest 
times.  Indeed,  every  child  that  has  a  Noah's  Ark  is 
aware  that  the  blackest  fowls  in  the  whole  aviary  are  meant 
for  the  crows ;  and  it  was  perfectly  intolerable  that  the 
Cypriote  bird  should,  as  it  were,  sap  our  time-honoured 
institutions,  and,  not  content  with  flatly  contradicting  all 
our  ornithology,  should  undermine  and  explode  the  simple 
confidence  of  childhood,  scattering  distrust  of  literature  in 
our  nurseries,  and  unsettling  all  the  convictions  of  our  infant 
schools.  The  moral  effect  upon  other  birds  might  be  very 
serious,  while  the  confusion  that  would  arise  in  science  if 
birds  were  allowed  to  go  about  choosing  their  own  colours, 
1  "The  city  of  crows." 
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is  disheartening  to  contemplate." l  No ;  much  as  I  sym- 
pathise with  this  fallen  bird  (and  I  cherish  it  as  a  grudge 
against  Napoleon's  retreating  army,  that  they  made  soup  out 
of  crows),  I  should  regret  to  see  it  anything  but  black — black 
as  a  crow. 


Mistaken  for  Rook  ;  and  for  Raven  :  Bird  of  Carrion  ;  Of  omen  ;  Night 

Crow. 

(1)  The  ignoble  crow — Cowley. 

(2)  Lurking,     .     .     .      villain  crows. — Dyer. 

(3)  The  preditious  crow. — Quarles :  History  of  Samson. 

(4)  As  from  a  hanging  rock's  tremendous  height 
The  sable  crows,  with  intercepted  flight, 
Drop  endlong. — Spenser:  Aeglogue. 

(5)  Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 

The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows. — Scott :  Rokeby. 

(6)  The  miry  beasts  retreating  from  the  plough, 
The  blackening  train  of  craws  to  their  repose. 

— Burns :  Cotter's  Saturday  Ni^ht. 

(7)  Dusky  crows,  high  swinging  overhead, 
Upon  the  topmost  boughs  in  lordly  pride, 

Mix  their  hoarse  croaking  with  the  linnet's  note, 

Till  in  a  gathered  band  of  close  array, 

They  take  their  flight  to  seek  their  daily  food. 

—J.  Baillie :  A  Summer's  Day. 

(8)  Crows,  they  flocked  quawking  to  rest. — Clare:  Crazy  Nell. 

(9)  Hoarse  clamouring  o'er  the  uplifted  head, 

The  crows  assembling  seek  their  wind-rocked  bed. 

—Kirke  White:  Clifton  Grove. 

1   "In  My  Indian  Garden." 
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(10)  Scandal  had  found  out  him  in  turn, 
And  buzz'd  abroad  that  crows  love  corn. 

— E.  Moore  :  Eagle  and  Birds. 

(11)  The  dastard  crow  that  to  the  wood  made  wing, 
And  now  the  groves  no  shelter  can  afford, 
With  her  loud  caws  her  raven  kind  does  bring, 
Who,  safe  in  numbers,  cuff  the  noble  bird  [eagle]. 

— Dryden  :  Annus  Mirabilis. 

(12)  The  honour'd  prophet 
Did  more  than  courier  angels  greet 

The  crows,  that  brought  him  bread  and  meat. 

— M.  Green  :  Barclay  s  Apology. 


(13)  Carrion-crowes 

That  in  our  peare-tree  haunted.  —Spenser :  Calendar. 

(14)  The  toil  more  grateful  as  the  task  more  low  ; 

So  carrion  is  the  quarry  of  a  crow. — Mallet:   Verbal  Criticism. 

(15)  Where  the  bird  of  carrion  flits, 

And  the  shuddering  murderer  sits. — Moore:  Spirit  of  the  Woods. 

(16)  My  roost  is  the  creaking  gibbet's  beam, 

Where  the  murderer's  bones  swing  bleaching  ; 
Where  the  clattering  chain  rings  back  again 
To  the  night-wind's  desolate  screeching. 


I  scent  the  deeds  of  fearful  crime  ; 

I  wheel  o'er  the  parricide's  head  ; 
I  have  watched  the  sire  who,  mad  with  ire, 

The  blood  of  his  child  hath  shed. 


Famine  and  plague  bring  joy  to  me, 
For  I  love  the  harvest  they  yield  ; 

And  the  fairest  sight  I  ever  see, 
Is  the  crimson  battlefield. 
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Far  and  wide  is  my  charnel  range, 

And  rich  carousal  I  keep  ; 
Till  back  I  come  to  my  gibbet  home, 

To  be  merrily  rocked  to  sleep. 

When  the  world  shall  be  spread  with  tombless  dead, 

And  darkness  shroud  all  below, 
What  triumph  and  glee  to  the  last  will  be 

For  the  sateless  carrion  crow  ? 

— Cook :  Carrion  Crow. 

(17)  They  carried  him  to  the  good  greenwood, 

Where  the  green  pines  grew  in  a  row  ; 
And  they  heard  the  cry  from  the  branches  high 
Of  the  hungry  carrion  crow. 

They  carried  him  on  from  tree  to  tree, 

The  spicy  boughs  among — 
Say  shall  it  be  thine  on  the  tapering  pine 

To  feed  the  hooded  crow  ? — Leyden  :  Lord  Soulis. 

(18)  On  whose  lean  sheep  sit  the  prophetic  crows. 

—Shelley :  Charles  /. 

(19)  The  crows  perched  on  the  murraiu'd  cattle. — Shelley:  Similes. 

(20)  And  crows  on  eager  wings, 

To  tear  the  flesh  of  captains 
And  peck  the  eyes  of  kings.  — Macaulay :  Lake  Regillus. 

(21)  And  thou  !  treble-dated  crow, 

That  thy  sable  gender  mak'st 
With  the  breath  thou  giv'st  and  tak'st, 
'Mongst  our  mourners  shall  thou  go. — Shakespeare :  Poems. 

(22)  Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries 

When  crows  and  ravens  croak  in  trees  ? — Butler :  HuJibtas. 

(23)  Battus,  our  great  progenitor,  now  touch'd 
The  Libyan  strand,  when  the  foreboding  crow 
Flew  on  the  right  before  the  people,  marking 
The  country  destin'd  the  auspicious  seat 

Of  future  kings,  and  favour  of  the  God, 

Whose  oath  is  sure,  and  promise  stands  eternal. — Prior:  Apollo. 
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(24)  "  The  chariot  turn,"  said  he,  "  let  loose  the  veins, 
Run  to  the  undeserved  death  !  me,  lo, 

Hath  Phoebus'  fowl,  as  messenger  forewarned." 

— Cicero's  Death. 

(25)  Among  the  Romans  not  a  bird 
Without  a  prophecy  was  heard  ; 
Fortune  of  empires  often  hung 
On  the  magician  magpie's  tongue, 
And  every  crow  was  to  the  state 

A  sure  interpreter  of  Fate. — Churchill :   The  Ghost. 

(26)  He  that  in  Rome  was  christen'd  Julius, 
And  was  addressed  so,  by  a  crow, 

As  pertinently  long  ago. — Butler :   Thoughts. 


(27)          And  to  the  crowe,  O  false  thefe,  said  he, 
I  wol  thee  quite  anon  thy  false  tale, 
Thou  song  whilom,  like  any  nightingale, 
Now  shall  thou,  false  thefe,  thy  song  forgon, 
And  eke  thy  white  fethers  everich  on, 
Ne  never  in  all  thy  lif  ne  shalt  thou  speke  : 
Thus  shel  mun  on  a  traitour  ben  awreke. 
Thou  and  thin  ofspring  ever  shul  be  blake, 
Ne  never  swete  noise  shul  ye  make, 
But  ever  crie  ageins  tempest  and  rain 
In  token,  that  thurgh  thee  my  wif  is  slain  : 

And  to  the  crowe  he  stert,  and  that  anon, 
And  pulled  his  white  fethers  everich  on, 
And  made  him  blak,  and  raft  him  all  his  song 
And  eke  his  speche,  and  out  at  dore  him  flong 
Unto  the  devil,  which  I  him  betake, 
And  for  this  cause  ben  alle  crowes  blake. 


My  sone,  beware,  and  be  non  auctour  newe 
Of  tidings,  whether  they  ben  false  or  trewe  ; 
Wher  so  thou  come,  amonges  high  or  lowe, 
Kepe  wel  thy  tonge  and  thinke  upon  the  crowe. 

—  Chaucer:  Manciple's  Tale. 
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(28)  When  owls  or  crows,  imping  their  flaggy  wing 

With  their  stoln  plumes,  their  notes  through  th'  ages  fling  ; 
Oh,  shame !  they  howl  and  croke,  while  fond  they  sing. 

—Fletcher:   The  Purple  Island. 

(29)  A  crow  was  strutting  on  the  stubbled  plain, 
Just  as  a  lark  descending  clos'd  his  strain  ; 
The  crow  bespoke  him  thus  with  solemn  grace  : 
"  Thou  most  accomplished  of  the  feather'd  race  ! 
What  force  of  lungs  !  how  clear  !  how  sweet  you  sing  ! 
And  no  bird  soars  upon  a  stronger  wing." 

The  lark,  who  scorn'd  soft  flatt'ry,  thus  replies  : 
"True,  I  sing  sweet,  and  on  strong  pinion  rise  ; 
Yet  let  me  pass  my  life  from  envy  free, 
For  what  advantage  are  these  gifts  to  me? 
My  song  confines  me  to  the  wiry  cage  ; 
My  flight  provokes  the  faulcon's  fatal  rage  : 
But  as  yon  pass,  I  hear  the  fowlers  say, 
To  shoot  at  crows  is  powder  flung  away. " 

— Gay:  Minor  Poems. 


CUCKOO. 

Among  the  mysteries  of  Pan,  what  is  there  more  puzzling 
than  the  parable  of  the  cuckoo  ?  Take  fiction  or  take  fact, 
and  the  result  is  the  same — astonishment  that  man  should 
have  imagined  such  an  outrage  against  Nature,  or  that 
Nature  should  have  authorised  such  an  outrage  upon  her- 
self. Here  is  the  belief  of  the  ancients  : — 

"  In  winter  it  changes  into  a  hawk,  but  reappears  in  the 
spring  in  its  own  form,  but  with  an  altered  voice.  It  lays 
a  single  egg,  rarely  two,  in  the  nest  of  some  other  bird, 
declining  to  rear  its  own  young,  as  it  knows  itself  to  be 
an  object  of  universal  hostility  among  birds.  The  young 
cuckoo,  being  naturally  greedy,  monopolises  the  food 
brought  to  the  nest  by  its  foster  parents  :  it  thus  grows  fat 
and  sleek,  and  so  excites  its  dam  with  admiration  of  her 
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lovely  offspring,  that  she  first  neglects  her  own  chicks,  then 
suffers  them  to  be  devoured  before  her  eyes,  and  finally 
falls  a  victim  herself  to  his  voracious  appetite." 

Is  this  incredible  ?  Then,  hear  the  statement  of  modern 
naturalists  : — 

' '  The  cuckoo  leads  a  wandering  life,  building  no  nest,  and 
attaching  itself  to  no  particular  locality.  It  shows  no  hos- 
tility towards  birds  of  another  kind,  and  little  affection  for 
those  of  its  own.  If  two  males  meet  in  the  course  of  their 
wandering,  they  frequently  fight  with  intense  animosity ; 
and  these  single  combats  account,  no  doubt,  for  the  belief 
formerly  entertained  that  the  cuckoo  was  the  only  hawk 
that  preyed  on  its  own  kind.  It  does  not  pair,  and  it  is 
unusual  to  see  even  a  male  and  female  together.  It  is, 
however,  frequently  accompanied  by  a  small  bird  of  an- 
other kind.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  intimacy  or 
any  hostility  between  the-  ill-matched  pair.  The  larger  bird 
flies  first,  the  lesser  one,  as  if  spell-bound,  follows  it :  if  the 
cuckoo  perches  on  a  tree,  the  other  posts  itself  on  another 
hard  by,  or  on  another  branch  of  the  same  ;  if  the  cuckoo 
alights  on  the  ground,  the  other  is  by  its  side." 

A  young  cuckoo  was  hatched  with  three  young  titlarks 
on  the  6th  of  June  : — 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  loth,  two  of  the  titlarks  were 
found  lying  dead  at  the  bottom  of  the  ditch  :  the  other 
had  disappeared.  Subsequently  this  cuckoo  was  removed 
and  placed  in  another  titlark's  nest,  nearer  home,  for  more 
convenient  observation.  On  the  following  day  the  cuckoo 
was  found  covered  by  the  old  titlark,  with  outstretched 
wings,  from  a  very  heavy  shower  of  rain  .  .  .  while  her 
own  young  ones  had  in  the  meantime  been  expelled  by 
the  cuckoo,  and  were  lying  lifeless  within  two  inches  of 
her  nest." 

An  eye-witness  of  the  crime  thus  describes  the  murder : — 

"  The  cuckoo  struggled  about  till  it  got  its  bac  k  under 
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one  of  its  nestling  companions,  when  it  climbed  backwards, 
directly  up  the  open  side  of  the  nest,  and  hitched  the  bird 
from  its  back  on  to  the  edge.  It  then  stood  quite  upright 
on  its  legs,  which  were  straddled  wide  apart,  with  the  claws 
firmly  fixed  half-way  down  the  inside  of  the  nest,  among 
the  interlacing  fibres  of  which  the  nest  was  woven  ;  and 
stretching  its  wings  apart  and  backwards,  it  elbowed  its 
victim  fairly  over  the  margin  so  far  that  its  struggles  took 
it  down  the  bank.  After  this  the  cuckoo  stood  a  minute 
or  two  feeling  back  with  its  wings,  as  if  to  make  sure  that 
the  little  thing  was  fairly  overboard,  and  then  subsided  into 
the  bottom  of  the  nest. 

"  As  it  was  getting  late,  and  the  cuckoo  did  not  imme- 
diately set  to  work  on  the  other  nestling,  I  replaced  the 
ejected  one,  and  went  home.  On  returning  next  day,  both 
nestlings  were  found  dead  and  cold,  out  of  the  nest.  I 
replaced  one  of  them,  but  the  cuckoo  made  no  effort  to  get 
under  and  eject  it,  but  settled  itself  contentedly  on  the  top 
of  it.  But  what  struck  me  most  was  this  :  the  cuckoo  was 
perfectly  naked,  without  a  vestige  of  a  feather  or  even  a 
hint  of  future  feathers  ;  its  eyes  were  not  yet  opened,  and 
its  neck  seemed  too  weak  to  support  the  weight  of  its  head. 
Its  companions  had  well-developed  quills  on  the  wings  and 
back,  and  had  bright  eyes  partially  open  ;  yet  they  seemed 
quite  helpless  under  the  manipulations  of  the  cuckoo,  which 
looked  a  much  less  developed  creature.  The  cuckoo's 
legs,  however,  seemed  very  muscular ;  and  it  appeared  to 
feel  about  with  its  wings,  which  were  absolutely  featherless, 
as  with  hands.  The  most  singular  thing  of  all  was  the 
direct  purpose  with  which  the  blind  little  monster  made  for 
the  open  side  of  the  nest,  the  only  part  where  it  could 
throw  its  burden  down  the  bank." 

Which  is  the  more  incredible — the  conjecture  or  the 
conviction  ?  and  is  it  not  a  wonderful  bird,  this  "  plain- 
song  cuckoo  grey" — a  hieroglyphic,  an  oracle,  a  sphinx, 
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anything  that  is  mysterious,  unsatisfactory,  and  suggestive  ? 
What  is  the  truth  about  it  ?  No  one  knows.  All  knowledge 
seems  only  an  exchange  of  ignorance.  Nature  refuses  to 
read  her  riddle,  and  so  science  waits  for  CEdipus.  No 
wonder,  then,  that  the  poets  were  puzzled  by  the  cuckoo  ; 
but  a  great  wonder  it  surely  is  that  they  should  have  alto- 
gether ignored  this  horrible  mystery  of  legalised  assassi- 
nation and  of  high  treason  and  revolt  against  instinct. 

"  The  hedge-sparrow  fed  the  cuckoo  so  long, 
That  it  had  its  head  bit  off  by  its  young." 

Nature,  indeed,  appears  to  have  created  this  bewildering 
bird  in  order  to  provide,  once  and  for  all,  "  the  exception" 
for  every  one  of  her  rules.  It  does  not  pair,  and  it  does 
not  build  a  nest.  The  hen  bird  has  no  maternal  affection, 
no  domestic  tenderness.  The  male  bird  has  no  mate,  no 
paternal  solicitude.  The  young  are  horribly  cruel ;  yet 
their  foster-parents  idolise  the  little  assassin,  and  under  the 
contagion,  as  it  were,  of  the  cuckoo's  heartlessness,  aban- 
don their  own  nestlings  in  the  most  pitiless  way,  and  con- 
centrate their  infatuated  attentions  upon  the  murderer  ! 

There  is  nothing  in  all  wild  nature  more  shocking  than 
this,  and  in  human  annals,  fortunately,  nothing  that  equals 
it  for  cold-blooded  barbarity — this  perennial  acquiescence 
of  mother-birds  in  the  massacre  of  their  helpless  young. 

This  one  atrocious  enormity  of  the  cuckoo  suffices,  in 
my  opinion,  to  controvert  and  stultify  all  those  old  morali- 
ties of  the  poets — even  though  Milton,  Keats,  and  Shelley 
be  among  them — as  to  man  alone 

"  Marring  kind  nature's  plan  ; " 

and  it  is  surely  remarkable  that  the  poets  should  have 
taken  no  further  notice  of  this  horrible  miracle  than  to 
break  a  poor  jest  on  it. 

Indeed,  the  poets'  cuckoo  is  quite  a  bird  of  their  own. 
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It  is  the  herald  of  spring ;  and  as  the  poets,  to  emphasise 
their  want  of  sympathy  with  winter,  are  always  very  amiable 
to  spring,  they  are  very  amiable  to  the  cuckoo  too,  as  being 
a  seasonable  detail.  The  cuckoo  thus  ranks  as  one  of  the 
popular  birds  in  poetry,  and  Wordsworth,  who  is  the  poet 
of  the  cuckoo,  has  many  delightful  lines  in  its  praise — 

"  Not  the  whole  warbling  grove  in  concert  heard, 
When  sunshine  follows  shower,  the  breast  can  thrill, 
Like  the  first  summons,  cuckoo,  of  thy  bill 

to  the  sick  man's  room 
Sends  gladness  by  no  languid  smile  declared. 
O  cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 


Darling  of  the  Spring  : 
No  bird,  but  an  invisible  thing — 
A  voice,  a  mystery. " 


Again — 


"  From  the  neighbouring  vale 
The  cuckoos,  straggling  up  the  hill-tops, 
Shouteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

The  cuckoo's  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky." 

But  many  others  are  kind  to  the  "vernal  cuckoo."  "Why 
art  thou  always  welcome?"  asks  Montgomery;  Akenside 
has  an  ode  to  the  "rustic  herald  of  the  spring;"  Eliza 
Cook  breaks  out — 

"  Whene'er  I  hear  the  cuckoo's  song 
In  budding  woods,  I  bless  the  joyous  comer.'1 

Spenser  delighted  in  "  the  merry  cuckow,  messengere  of 
spring ; "  and  among  its  more  cordial  friends  were  Hurdis, 
Savage,  Campbell,  Mackay,  Lilly. 


"  Hark  !  how  the  jolly  cuckoos  sing 
Cuckoo,  to  welcome  in  the  spring." 
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It  is  to  be  noted  that  these  compliments  are  paid  to  the 
bird  as  being  the  vernal  cuckoo.  Spring  is  popular,  and 
therefore  the  cuckoo,  its  "herald,"  is  popular  also;  just  as 
the  lark,  being  "  the  herald  of  day,"  receives  exaggerated 
adulation.  At  the  root  of  each,  however,  is  the  poetic 
tradition  that  Winter  and  Night  are  in  themselves  hateful — 
a  tradition  in  which  prosaic  health  can  never  sympathise. 
In  the  East,  also,  the  cuckoo  is  the  harbinger  of  spring  and 
of  the  dawn  too ;  but  "  the  koel's  fluted  song,"  as  Edwin 
Arnold  calls  it,  is  held  in  love  and  reverence  for  itself,  and 
not  vicariously,  as  it  would  seem  to  be  with  our  own  poets. 
The  cuckoo's  note  is  said  to  be  a  perpetual  invocation  of 
the  Deity — the  -Hindoo,  with  his  characteristic  sympathy 
with  the  animal  world,  thus  justifying  that  monotony  of 
which  English  poets  complain  so  harshly;1  and  Valmiki, 
the  epic  poet  of  India,  calls  himself  "the  koeL"  Hindoo 
and  Mahomedan  tradition  alike  invest  it  with  sanctity ;  for 
in  the  former  the  cuckoo  is  the  suttee  revisiting  earth,  and 
in  the  latter  it  is  'one  of  the  ten  animals  permitted  to  enter 
the  paradise  of  Mahomet.  It  still,  therefore,  retains  in 
the  East  some  of  the  dignity  that  may  have  been  supposed 
to  attach  to  it  in  Greece,  where  Jupiter  did  not  scorn  its 
form,  and  Juno  wore  it  on  her  sceptre. 

But  the  English  poets'  cuckoo,  while  escaping  reproach 
for  the  enormity  of  its  transgressions  against  nature,  receives 
congratulations  as  being  a  feature  of  spring.  Its  voice  is, 
in  itself,  too  monotonous  for  the  poets,  who  yet  a"ffect  to 
delight  in  the  dove's  one  exasperating  syllable,  and  the 
"  damnable  iteration  "  of  the  barn-door  fowl. 

"  The  cuckoo,  ever  telling  of  one  tale." 

"  Linnets  with  unnumber'd  notec, 
And  the  cuckoo-bird  with  two." 


Vide  infra. 
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"  The  cuckoo,  away  in  the  thicket, 
Is  giving  his  two  old  notes." 

"  The  same  dull  note." 

"  The  cuckoo  chants,  as  though  he  were  proud 
Of  his  quaint  unchanging  measure." 

"  Unwearying  cuckoo," 

and  so  forth,  till  the  idea  of  monotony  merged  into  another 
of  dreariness,  and  so  (in  Savage,  Wordsworth,  Campbell, 
and  others)  from  dreariness  into  melancholy. 

"  This  unison  of  woe." 

"  The  first  cuckoo's  melancholy  cry." 

"  The  cuckoo's  plaintive  roundelay." 

Or  else,  the  idea  of  monotony  led  to  another  of  want  of 
originality,  and  so  to  foolishness  :  "  The  foolish  cuckoo  " 
(Dryden) ;  "  the  shallow  cuckoo  "  (Milton) ;  "  the  hollow 
cuckoo"  (Thomson)-)  "the  witless  cuckoo"  (Carew) ;  and 
thence,  to  go  a  step  further,  we  get  the  phrase,  "  a  cuckoo 

cry"— 

" '  God  save  the  king '  's  a  cuckoo  sang 
That's  unco  easy  said  aye." 

" '  I  love  thee,'  is  a  cuckoo  song." 

That  such  points  as  these  should  have  chiefly  occupied 
attention,  when  others  of  very  exceptional  interest  were  on 
the  surface,  would  be  surprising  anywhere  but  in  poetry ; 
but  even  there  it  is  remarkable  that  the  enormous  amount 
of  legendary  folk-lore  that  gathers  round  this  bird  should 
also  have  escaped  reference.  Shakespeare,  quoting,1  has 

1  "  And  whan  that  home  was  come  Phebus  the  lord, 
This  crowe  sang  '  Cuckow,  cuckow,  cuckow.' 
'  What !  bird,'  quod  Phebus,  'what  song  sing'st  thou  now? 
Ne  were  thou  wont  so  merily  to  sing, 
That  to  my  herte  it  was  a  rejoysing 
To  hear  thy  vois  ?  alas  !  what  song  is  this  ? '  " 
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made  one  version  of  the  cuckoo's  song  immortal ;  and  Prior 
and  others  are  partial  in  rejecting  it : 

"  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  that  echo'd  word 
Offends  the  ear  of  vulgar  bird  ; " 

while,  from  the  first,  it  is  considered  the  bird  of  jealousy  ; 
for  in  Chaucer's  "  Temple  of  Venus  "  the  statue  of  the 
Paphian  has — 

"  A  cuckovv  sitting  on  hire  hond  ;" 

and  thus,  in  Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  the  bird  becomes  "slan 
derous."  Gay,  in  his  "  Shepherd's  Week,"  refers  to  a  local 
superstition,  that  if  a  woman,  on  hearing  the  cuckoo  for  the 
first  time,  took  off  her  left  shoe,  she  would  find  one  of  her 
future  husband's  hairs  in  it ;  and  several  poets  have  intro- 
duced the  tradition  that,  for  good  luck  during  the  year,  the 
cuckoo  must  not  be  heard  before  the  nightingale. 

' '  It  was  a  common  tale 
That  it  were  gode  to  here  the  nightingale, 
Moche  rathir  than  the  lewde  cuckowe  singe." 

"  Be  thou  not  dismaied, 
For  thou  have  herd  the  cuckoo  erst  than  me  ; 
For  if  I  like  it  shall  amendid  be 
The  next  Male,  if  I  be  not  afraid. " 

' '  Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 
First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 
Portend  success  in  love." 

And  when  Carew  says  that — 

"  The  warme  sunne  wakes  ...  in  hollow  tree, 
The  drowsie  cuckoo," 

he  was  also  giving  expression  to  a  tradition  then  current, 
that  this  bird  hybernated  instead  of  migrating. 

And  there  ends  the  poets'  cuckoo.  Not  a  word  of  its 
astounding  habits  and  nature,  not  a  reference  to  its  large 
mythology,  not  an  allusion  to  its  history  in  fables  ! 
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Glad  herald  of  Spring — and  of  Love — its  two  old  notes — a  foolish  bird — 
its  voice  at  first  melancholy — Cuckoo  Folk- Lore. 

(1)  O  Cuckoo  !  shall  I  call  thee  bird, 
Or  but  a  wandering  voice  ? 

Darling  of  the  spring. 
No  bird  :  but  an  invisible  thing — 
A  voice,  a  mystery. —  Wordsworth  :  To  the  Cuckoo. 

(2)  Why  art  thou  always  welcome,  lonely  bird  ? 

— The  heart  grows  young  again  when  I  am  heard  ; 
Nor  in  my  double  note  the  magic  lies, 
But  in  the  fields  and  woods,  the  streams  and  skies. 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(3)  O  rustic  herald  of  the  spring  ! 

At  length  in  yonder  woody  vale, 
Fast  by  the  brook  I  hear  thee  sing  ; 

And,  studious  of  thy  homely  tale, 
Amid  the  vespers  of  the  grove, 
Amid  the  chanting  choir  of  love, 

Thy  safe  responses  hail. 

The  time  has  been  when  I  have  frown 'd 
To  hear  thy  voice  the  woods  invade  ; 

And  while  the  solemn  accents  drown'd 
Some  sweeter  poet  of  the  shade, 

Thus,  thought  I,  thus  the  sons  of  Care 

Some  constant  youth,  or  generous  fair, 
With  dull  advice  upbraid. 

I  said,  "  While  Philomela's  song 
Proclaims  the  passion  of  the  grove, 

It  ill  becomes  a  cuckoo's  tongue 
Her  charming  language  to  reprove." 

Alas,  how  much  a  lover's  ear 

Hates  all  the  sober  truth  to  hear, 
The  sober  truth  of  love  ! 

When  hearts  are  in  each  other  blest, 
When  naught  but  lofty  faith  can  rule 

The  nymph's  and  swain's  consenting  breast, 
How  cuckoo-like  in  Cupid's  school, 
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With  store  of  grave  prudential  saws 
On  Fortune's  pow'r  and  Custom's  laws, 
Appears  each  friendly  fool ! 

Yet  think  betimes,  ye  gentle  train  ! 

Whom  love,  and  hope,  and  fancy  sway, 
Who  ev'ry  harsher  care  disdain, 

Who  by  the  morning  judge  the  day, — 
Think  that,  in  April's  fairest  hours, 
To  warbling  shades  and  painted  flow'rs 

The  cuckoo  joins  his  lay. 

— Akenside :  Ode  to  the  Cuckoo. 

(4)  The  cuckoo  is  singing  when  springtime  is  here. 

—  Cook:  Springtime. 

(5)  And  now,  whene'er  I  hear  the  cuckoo's  song 

In  budding  woods,  I  bless  the  joyous  comer. — Cook :  Summer. 

(6)  The  vernal  cuckoo  shouteth. —  Wordsivorth  :  Excursion. 

(7)  Come  and  hear  the  cuckoo  sing, 

Come  and  breathe  the  breath  of  spring. — Mackay :  the  MeaJ. 

(8)  At  last  they  heard  the  foolish  cuckoo  sing, 
Whose  note  proclaim'd  the  holy-day  of  Spring  ; 
No  longer  doubting,  all  prepare  to  fly, 

And  repossess  their  patrimonial  sky. 

— Dryden  :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(9)  Only  from  the  neighbouring  vale 
The  cuckoos  straggling  up  the  hill-tops, 
Shouteth  faint  tidings  of  some  gladder  place. 

Wordsworth :  Excursion. 

(10)  The  cuckoo's  sovereign  cry 
Fills  all  the  hollow  of  the  sky. 

—  Wordsworth  :  Poems  of  Imagination. 


(n)  When  daisies  pied,  and  violets  blue, 

And  lady-smocks  all  silver-white, 
And  cuckoo-buds  of  yellow  hue, 
Do  paint  the  meadows  with  delight, 
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The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree, 
Mocks  married  men,  for  thus  sings  he, 

Cuckoo ; 

Cuckoo,  cuckoo, — O  word  of  fear,1 
Unpleasing  to  a  married  ear  ! 

When  shepherds  pipe  on  oaten  straws, 
And  merry  larks  are  ploughmen's  clocks, 

When  turtles  tread,  and  rooks,  and  daws, 
And  maidens  bleach  their  summer  smocks, 

The  cuckoo  then,  on  every  tree,  &c. — Shakespeare.' 

(12)  Cuckoo  !  cuckoo  !  that  echo'd  word 

Offends  the  ear  of  vulgar  bird. — Prior:  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

(13)  And  whan  that  home  was  come  Phebus  the  lord, 
This  crowe  song,  cuckow,  cuckow,  cuckow. 

"  What  ?  brid,"  quod  Phebus,  "  what  song  singest  thou  now  ? 

Ne  were  thou  wont  so  merily  to  sing, 

That  to  my  herte  it  was  a  rejoysing 

To  here  thy  vois  !  alas  !  what  song  is  this?" 

—Chaucer:  The  Manciple's  Tale. 

(14)  The  merry  cuckow,  messenger  of  Spring, 

His  trompet  shrill  hath  thrise  already  sounded, 
That  warnes  al  lovers  wayte  upon  their  king, 
Who  now  is  coming  forth  with  girland  crowned. 

— Spenser:  Sonnets, 

(15)  But  'mongst  them  all,  which  did  Love's  honor  rayse, 

No  word  was  heard  of  her  that  most  it  ought; 
But  she  his  precept  proudly  disobayes, 

And  doth  his  ydle  message  set  at  nought. 
Therefore,  O  Love  !  unlesse  she  turne  to  thee 
E'er  cuckow  end,  let  her  a  rebell  be  ! — Spenser :  Sonnets. 

(16)  Hark!  how  the  cuckoo  mocks  the  village  bells. 

— Hurdis :   Village  Curate. 


1  "  The  plain -song  cuckoo  grey, 

Whose  note  full  many  a  man  doth  mark, 
And  dares  not  answer  nay." — Shakespeare. 
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(17)  The  cuckoo-seasons  sing 
The  same  dull  note  to  such,  as  nothing  prize 
But  what  those  seasons,  from  the  teeming  earth 
To  doting  sense  indulge. —  Young:  The  Complaint. 

(18)  So  does  the  cuckow,  when  the  mavis  sings, 

Begin  his  witlesse  note  apace  to  clatter. — Spenser :  Sonnets. 

(19)  "The  foolish  cuckoo"  (Dryden,  Hind  and  Panther}',  "The 
vagrant  cuckoo's  tale"  (Gilbert  White);  "  The  hollow  cuckoo  "( Thom- 
son, Spring) ;  "  The  shallow  cuckoo  "  (Milton,  Sonnet  to  Nightingale)  ; 
' '  Hateful  cuckoos  hatch  in  sparrows'  nests "  (Shakespeare,  Lucrece)  ; 
"  The  cuckoo  calls  aloud  his  wand'ring  love  "  (A.  Phillips,  Pastoral)  ; 
"Unwearying  cuckoo  soothes  my  ear"  (Coleridge,   Poems);  "Slan- 
derous cuckoo  "  (Beaumont  and  Fletcher) ;  "  Jolly. cuckoos  "  (Lely). 

(20)  The  long-loved  cuckoo. — fader:   The  Cherwell. 

(21)  Ubiquitous,  like  cuckoo's  muffled  cries. — Faber:  Sir  Launcelol. 


(22)  When  fairy  harps  the  Hesperian  planet  hail, 
And  the  lone  cuckoo  sighs  along  the  vale. 

— Campbell:  Pleasures  of  Hope. 

(23)  And  she  sang,  as  the  cuckoo  sings, 

Alone,  in  the  evening  air. — Barry  Corn-wall:  By  the  River. 

(24)  The  Attic  warbler  pours  her  throat 
Responsive  to  the  cuckoo's  note. — Gray :  Spring. 

(25)  The  cuckoo  stood  on  the  lady-birch 

To  bid  her  last  good-bye. — Cook:  Old  Green  Lane. 

(26)  Wand'ring  at  return  of  May, 

Catch  the  first  cuckoo's  vernal  lay. —  Warton  :  0-fe. 

(27)  When  first  the  year  I  heard  the  cuckoo  sing, 
And  call  with  welcome  note  the  budding  spring, 
I  straightway  set  a-running  with  such  haste, 
Deb'rah  that  ran  the  smock  scarce  ran  so  fast ; 
Till,  spent  for  lack  of  breath,  quite  weary  grown, 
Upon  a  rising  bank  I  sat  adown 
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And  doffed  my  shoe,  and  by  my  troth  I  swear, 
Therein  I  spied  this  yellow  frizzled  hair, 
As  like  to  Lubberkin's  in  curl  and  hue, 
As  if  upon  his  comely  pate  it  grew. 

— Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 

(28)  The  nightingale,  the  pretty  nightingale, 
The  sweetest  singer  in  all  the  forest's  quire, 

Entreats  thee,  sweet  Peggy,  to  hear  thy  true  love's  tale  ; 
Lo  !  yonder  she  sitteth,  her  heart  against  a  brier. 

But  O  !  I  spy  the  cuckoo,  the  cuckoo,  the  cuckoo  ; 
See  where  she  sitteth  ;  come  away,  my  joy, 
Come  away,  I  prithee,  I  do  not  like  the  cuckoo 
Should  sing  where  my  Peggy  I  kiss  and  toy. 

—  Wilson :  Shoemaker's  Holiday. 

(29)  The  idle  cuckoo,  having  made  a  feast 

On  sparrow's  eggs,  layes  down  her  own  i'  th'  nest  ; 
The  silly  bird  she  ownes  it,  hatches,  feeds  it, 
Protects  it  from  the  weather,  clocks  and  breeds  it ; 
But  when  this  gaping  monster  hath  found  strength 
To  shift  without  a  helper,  she  at  length, 
Not  caring  for  the  tender  care  that  bred  her, 
Forgets  her  parent,  kills  the  bird  that  fed  her. 

— Quarks :  Divine  fancies. 

(30)  But,  there,  the  stranger  flees  close  to  the  ground, 
With  harshlike  pinion,  of  a  leaden  blue. 

Poor  wanderer ;  from  hedge  to  hedge  she  flies, 
And  trusts  her  offspring  to  another's  care  : 
The  sooty-plum'd  hedge-sparrow  often  acts 
The  foster-mother,  warming  into  life 
The  youngling,  destin'd  to  supplant  her  own. 
Meanwhile,  the  cuckoo  sings  her  idle  song, 
Monotonous,  yet  sweet,  now  here,  now  there, 
Herself  but  rarely  seen  ;  nor  does  she  cease 
Her  changeless  note  until  the  brood  full  blown 
Give  warning  that  her  time  for  flight  is  come. 
How  sweet  the  first  sound  of  the  cuckoo's  note  ! 
Whence  is  the  magic  pleasure  of  the  sound  ? 
Nor  do  we  long  recall  the  very  tree, 
A  bush  near  which  we  stood,  when  on  the  ear 
The  unexpected  note,  Cuckoo  !  again 
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And  again  came  down  the  budding  vale. 

It  is  the  voice  of  spring  among  the  trees, 

That  tells  of  lengthening  days,  of  coming  blooms  ; 

It  is  the  symphony  of  many  a  song. 

Thus  ever  journeying  on  from  land  to  land, 

She,  sole  of  all  the  innumerous  feathered  tribes, 

Passes  a  stranger's  life,  without  a  home. 

— Grahamt •:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(31)  The  warme  sunne 

gives  a  second  birth 

To  the  dead  swallow  ;  wakes  in  hollow  tre«  l 
The  drowsie  cuckoo." — Carav :  Sfrittg. 

(32)  "  God  save  the  king"  's  a  cuckoo  sang, 
That's  unco  easy  said  aye. — Bums :  a  Dream. 

(33)  " I  l°ve  tnee "  's  a  cuckoo  song. — Cook:  A  Birthday  Poem. 

(34)  She  hadde  a  cuckow  sitting  on  hire  hond.2 

— Chaucer:  Knighfs  Tale. 


CURLEW. 

(1)  Wild  as  the  scream  of  the  curlew, 

From  crag  to  crag  the  signal  flew. — Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(2)  Screamed  o'er  the  moss  the  scared  curlew. 

— Scott :  Harold  the  Dauntless. 

(3)  Round  did  float,  with  clamorous  note 

And  scream,  the  hoarse  curlew. — Leyden  :  Keildar. 

(4)  Now  wild  and  harsh  the  moorland  music  floats, 

And  clamorous  curlews  scream  with  long-drawn  notes. 

— Leyden  :  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

1  For  in  his  hollowe  trunk  and  perished  graine, 
The  cuckowe  nowe  had  many  a  winter  laine. 

— Brcnun:  Pastoral. 
2  Jealousy. 
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(5)  The  clamorous  curlew  calls  his  mate. — Gilbert  While. 

(6)  Ye  curlews  calling  through  a  clud. — Burns:  Elegy. 

(7)  To  the  lochs  the  curlew  flocks, 

Wi'  gleesome  speed. — Burns :  Elegy. 

(8)  The  godwits  running  by  the'water  edge, 
The  little  curlews  creeping  from  the  sedge. 

— -Jean  Ingelow :  Four  Bridges. 

(9)  A  gentle  curlew  bidding  kind  good-night 

To  the  spent  villager. — Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 


DAB-CHICK. 

As  when  a  dab-chick  waddles  through  the  copse 
On  feet  and  wings,  and  flies,  and  wades,  and  hops. 

— Pope:  Dunciad. 


DOTTEREL.1 

The  dotterell,  which  we  think  a  very  dainty  dish, 
Whose  taking  makes  more  sport,  as  man  no  more  can  wish, 
For  as  you  creepe,  or  coure,  or  lye,  or  stoupe,  or  goe, 
So  marking  you  (with  care)  the  apish  bird  doth  soe, 
And  acting  everything,  doth  never  mark  the  net, 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare,  which  men  for  him  have  set. 

— Dray  ton :  Folyolbion. 


DOVES. 

"  How  those  quarrelsome  and  loosely  conducted  birds,  the 
doves,  would  coo  satirically  under  their  wings  at  our  ro- 
mantic ascription  to  them  of  innocence  and  fidelity  ! "  says 

1  "The  sand-lark  chants  a  joyous  song,"  says  Wordsworth  in  "The 
Idle  Shepherd's  Boy  ;"  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  poet  was  aware 
that  the  only  "sand-lark"  known  to  the  prosaic  was  the  dotterel,  fur 
which  sand-lark  is  a  local  name. 
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the  author  of  "  False  Beasts  and  True."  And  how,  if  the 
doves  could  ever  read  English  poetry,  they  would  put  their 
tongues  in  their  cheeks  and  wink  at  each  other,  and  how 
the  worse  conditioned  of  them  would  explode  with  laughter ! 
For  the  poets,  adopting  the  Mosaical  "  purity  "  of  the  dove 
as  true  in  every  sense,  and  remembering,  perhaps,  how 
sacred  the  Mahomedan  East  still  holds  them,  have  con- 
spired to  represent  this  bird  as  of  an  extraordinary  inno- 
cence of  character  and  blameless  life.  Once  or  twice,  as 
in  Dryden's  "  Hind  and  Panther,"  "  the  spleenful  pigeon  " 
is  hit  off  with  natural  fidelity,  and  "  wanton  "  is  not  an  in- 
frequent epithet,  but  it  is  used  in  a  kindly  sense,  and  as 
equivalent  to  "  amorous  " — as  the  Birds  of  Venus,  the  dove- 
drawn  Paphian,  who — 

"  Mounts  her  car,  she  shakes  the  reins, 
And  steers  her  turtles  to  Cytheria's  plains," 

ought  to  be.  Nor  does  it  in  any  way  preclude  them,  even 
when  in  the  goddess's  service  and  "  harnessed  to  bright 
Venus'  rolling  throne,"  from  being  called  "  guiltless," 
"  gentle,"  "  constant,"  and  "  chaste  !  " 

Indeed,  a  volume  of  serious  size  might  be  filled  with  the 
poets'  compliments  to  the  virtues  of  the  pigeon-folk,  but 
the  tenor  of  the  whole  may  be  guessed  from  the  follow- 
ing : — "  Pale  solitary  dove,"  "  gentle  as  the  dove,"  "  in 
tenderness  the  dove,"  "  constant  and  true  as  the  widowed 
dove,"  "dove-like  innocence,"  "heavenly  dove,"  "like  turtle 
chaste." 

"  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modern  fair  one's  jest, 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 
•  To  warm  the  turtle's  nest." 

"  Romances  and  the  turtle-doves 
The  virtue *  boast  alone." 

Fidelity  in  love. 
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Peace,  Plenty,  Purity,  Justice,  Pity,  Christian  Love,  are 
all  symbolised  by  different  poets  under  the  emblem  of  "  the 
dove,"  and  both  "the  meek  ethereal  Hours,"  and  "the 
Morn,"  borrow  its  eyes  and  wings.  It  is  the  synonym  for 
surpassing  constancy,  fidelity,  and  truth,  for  infinite  soft- 
ness, tenderness,  and  conjugal  devotion.  There  is  no 
mildness  like  a  dove's — it  is  "  serenely  mild  " — no  such 
fidelity  during  life,  no  such  constancy  under  bereavement. 
To  be  true  "  as  a  dove  "  is  the  highest  ambition  of  a  widow ; 
as  fond  "  as  a  dove  "  of  every  lover,  and  as  gentle  "  as  a 
dove  "  of  every  Christian  man  or  woman,  child  or  dog. 
When  doves  are  forlorn  their  forlornness  is  superlative  ; 
and  nothing  in  nature  is  so  pale,  so  solitary,  so  lone,  so 
utterly  all-by-herself,  as  the  female  pigeon — when  she  has 
no  companion.  To  be  as  white  and  at  the  same  time  as 
iridescent  "  as  a  dove  "  is  beyond  the  hopes  of  anything 
but  a  phcenix,  and  for  a  similar  confusion  of  sexes  we  may 
not  look  lower  than  the  angels.  To  imitate  the  dove  is  the 
zenith  of  virtue  ;  to  think  of  doing  it  wrong  the  very  nadir 
of  crime. 

As  the  antithesis  of  the  serpent — 

"  Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove  ;" 

as  the  bird  of  the  Ark,  when — 

"  Hope  on  her  wing,  and  God  her  guide, 
The  dove  of  Noah  soared ;  " 

and  as  "the  Dove  of  Heaven,"  the  poets  are  pursuing 
"  points  of  high  prescription."  But  with  their  characteristic 
religion  in  such  matters  they  follow  also  every  hint  about 
the  bird  that  the  traditions  of  the  past  afford  them,  and 
make  the  bird  "  gall-less," a  the  prey  of  vultures,  and  lifting 

1  "  Like  the  dove  horn  without  a  gall." — Oldham. 
"  A  gall-less  dove." — Cowley. 
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its  head  after  every  draught  "to  thank  the  Giver."1  This 
flattery  of  the  pigeon  reaches  the  climax  of  absurdity  in 
Eliza  Cook's  line — 

"  Linnets  teach  us  how  to  love,  and  ringdoves  how  to  pray  !  " 

Apart  from  "  the  dove  "  general,  the  poets  employ  doves 
particular — the  ringdove,  stockdove,  and  turtledove.  But 
what  relation  each  species  bears  to  the  other  the  poets 
never  considered  themselves  at  liberty  to  determine.  Watts 
makes  "  the  turtle  "  the  opposite  sex  of  "  the  dove  " — "  no 
more  the  turtle  leaves  the  dove  " — but  allows  at  the  same 
time  by  implication  the  existence  of  a  female  turtle ;  while 
Cowper  makes  it  the  female,  though  elsewhere,  with 
Spenser,  making  it  the  male.  Thomson  uses  "the  stock- 
dove "  as  the  male  of  the  turtle,  Cowper  as  the  male  of 
"  the  ringdove,"  and  Wordsworth  as  the  female  of  it  As  a 
general  rule,  ringdoves  are  "  he,"  and  turtles  "  she  "  (chiefly 
widows),  while  "  stockdoves "  are  one  or  the  other  as 
poetical  exigencies  require.  But  the  ultimate  outcome  of 
this  reciprocity  of  sexes  and  species  is  a  ring-stock-turtle- 
dove, as  elastic  in  its  properties  as  even  poets  could  desire, 
and  as  variously  endowed  as  any  Pandora-Proteus.  Nor, 
in  their  remarks  on  the  doves'  nesting,  is  there  any  infor- 
mation given  to  establish  the  identity  of  species.  Thus — 

"  The  stockdove  builds  her  nest 
Where  the  wild  flowers'  odours  float," 

is  too  indefinite  a  localisation  to  do  more  than  satisfy 
vaguely,  while  Cunningham's  hint  of  its  nesting  in  the 
grove  is  suspicious,  and  Wordsworth's 

"  True  as  the  stockdove  to  her  shallow  nest 
And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it," 

1  As  a  matter  of  fact,  pigeons  have  not  this  prettily  significant 
gesture.  It  is  reserved  for  the  cock-and-hen  tribes. 
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is,  in  Wordsworth  especially,  inadmissible,  for  the  stock- 
dove does  not  build  in  trees,  but  (by  preference)  in  rabbit- 
holes.  Yet  Cowper  hankers  after  a  pine-tree  stockdove, 
and  Thomson,  so  frequently  inaccurate  in  his  remarks  on 
Nature,  makes  it  a  forest  bird.  There  is  nothing  therefore 
in  poetry  to  show  that  the  poets  knew  anything  about 
the  bird  they  use  so  freely.  In  its  general  character  of 
"a  mournfully  hoarse  "and  "mate-lamenting"  bird,  it  so 
closely  resembles  the  ringdove,  that  it  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  the  poets  suspected  any  duality  of  species. 

Nor  does  the  very  distinct  "  turtledove  "  appear  to  have 
any  more  defined  individuality  ;  for  while,  as  I  have  already 
shown,  it  is  used  indifferently  as  the  widow  of  "  ringdoves  " 
and  of  "  stockdoves,"  its  personal  character  is  exactly 
similar  to  the  others — only,  perhaps,  exaggerated.  Her  pro- 
found melancholy  leads  her  to  frequent  lonesome  spots — 
"  sequestered  bowers," 

"  Where  yew  and  myrtle  mix  their  shades," 

and  here  she  mourns  perpetually  for  her  lost  mate,  and 
moans,  being  herself  as  a  rule  almost  moribund  ; 

"  For  she  cannot  live  without  her  love." 

Chastity,  however,  is,  in  the  poets,  her  chief  characteristic. 
"  Like  turtle  chaste,"  says  Spenser.  Indeed,  as  I  have  already 
quoted  from  Goldsmith  and  Parnell,  she  makes  a  monopoly 
of  it,  though  at  times  she  dispenses  it  to  maidens  in  whose 
breast 

"  Young-eyed  love  has  built  her  turtle  nest." 

"  Saint-like  turtle,"  says  Prior,  and  in  Gay  we  read  of 
"  The  kind  turtle's  pure  untainted  love  ;  " 

and  again  that 

"  None  can  call  the  turtle's  bill  impure." 
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Yet  with  all  this  the  poets  do  not  even  know  that  the  turtle- 
dove is  a  summer  migrant  only  !  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt 
as  to  the  significance  of  Keats'  misuse  of  the  turtle's  nest  as 
a  simile  for  "  warmth,"  or  in  Fenton's  speaking  of  a  cruel 
hind  having  "  borne  away"  the  turtle's  nest. 

Now  to  carry  away  a  turtle's  nest1  would  be  a  singularly 
difficult  and  irksome  matter.  It  is  the  very  ghost  of  a  nest, 
a  mere  scattering  of  "  spillikins."  A  tolerable  imitation  of 
it  can  be  made  by  upsetting  half  a  box  of  matches.  Indeed, 
as  a  boy,  I  have  sometimes  discovered  the  nest  by  seeing  the 
eggs  in  it  from  below.  It  is  a  mere  skeleton,  a  network,  and 
in  its  way  a  miracle.  In  fact,  it  is  not  a  nest  at  all. 

A  word  of  notice,  too,  may  be  given  to  the  poets'  concep- 
tion of  a  carrier-pigeon.  They  were  under  the  impression, 
apparently,  that  the  bird  would  take  a  message  "  and  wait 
for  the  answer."  The  true  beauty  of  the  great  "  homing" 
instinct  did  not  occur  to  them,  and  they  thought  a  carrier 
took  messages  both  ways  indifferently,  at  the  request  of  the 
lovers  who  were  in  communication. 

On  the  whole,  therefore,  the  poets'  "  dove  "  is  not  a  por- 
trait from  the  life.  As  a  character  in  fiction,  this  Christabel 
of  the  birds  is  admirable. 


DOVES. 

Birds  of  Tenderness,  Pity,  and  Peace — of  Constancy  and  Truth — spleen- 
ful— -wanton — Birds  of  Venus — their  beauty — the  bird  of  the  Ark 
— the  Dove  of  Heaven — serpent  and  dove — the  prey  of  hawks — meta- 
phors, &=e, 

(1)  In  tenderness  the  dove. — Montgomery:  On  Burns. 

(2)  Thine  eyes  for  mildness  with  the  dove's  compare. 

— Parnell:  Solomon. 

i  Two  popular  traditions  refer  to  the  dove's  shabby  nest.  One  is, 
that  it  exchanged  nesting-places  with  the  lapwing,  and  has  therefore, 
on  the  branches,  to  make  shift  as  it  can  with  the  platform  of  twigs 
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(3)  Soft  as  the  dove. — Cook  :  Lovis  Roses. 

(4)  By  nature  soft,  I  know  a  dove 

Can  never  live  without  her  love. — Prior :   Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

•  |  (5)        A  roar,  as  if  of  earthy  fire, 

That  scared  away  the  meek  ethereal  Hours, 

And  made  their  dove-wings  tremble. — Keats :  Hyperion. 

(6)  Dove-eyed  Plenty  smiled.— Beattie :  Ode  to  Peace. 

(7)  Peace,  the  white- wing'd  dove. — Barry  Cornwall:  Evil  Spirits. 

(8)  The  dove  from  her  breast,  with  its  olive,  has  flown. 

— Cook :  Ship  and  Maiden. 

(9)  The  dove  brings  quiet,  and  the  olive  peace. — Prior. 

(10)  As  still  as  a  brooding  dove. — Shelley :   The  Cloud. 

(11)  Justitia  !  dove-eyed  Pity. — Dodd ':  Prison  Thoughts. 

(12)  Pitying  doves. — Crabbe:  The  Hospital. 

(13)  An  ardent  spirit  dwells  with  Christian  love, 

The  eagle's  vigour  in  the  pitying  dove — Crabbe :  The  Hospital. 

(14)  Do  blue-eyed  doves,  serenely  mild, 

With  vultures  fell  engage. — Cunningham:  Miscellaneous  Airs. 

(15)  The  heart  which  tender  thought  clothes  like  a  dove. 

— Shelley :  From  the  Arabic. 

(16)  Mild  as  a  dove,  but  neither  true  nor  trusty.1 

— Shakespeare :  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

(17)  Dove-ey'd  Truth. — Jones:  Imitation  of  Horace. 


which,  on  the  ground,  served  it  well  enough.     The  other  is  that  the 
magpie  tried  to  teach  the  dove  to  build  a  nest,  but  that  it  gave  up  the 
neighbourly  attempt  in  disgust,  in  consequence  of  the  dove  persisting 
in  conceited  interruptions. 
1  As  the  dove  is. 
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(18)  Mild  as  the  dove-eyed  morn,  awakes  the  May. 

—  Fenton :  La-.iy  Harhy. 

(19)  O'er  which  a  gall-less  dove  her  wing  does  spread. 

— Cowley :  Da-videis. 

(20)  Where  doves  and  gall-less  pigeons  build  their  nests. 

— Cowley :  Juvenile  Pieces. 

(21)  As  if  thou  hadst  unlearned  the  power  to  hate, 
Or,  like  the  dove,  were  born  without  a  gall. 

—  Old  ham  :  In  Memory  of  a  Friend. 

(22)  Two  shapes  from  the  east  and  west 
Come,  as  two  doves  to  one  beloved  nest, 
Twin  nurslings  of  the  all-sustaining  air 

On  swift,  still  wings  glide  down  the  atmosphere. 

— Shelley:  Prometheus  Unbound. 


(23)  Constant  and  true  as  the  widowed  dove. 

— Scott :  Bridal  of  Triermain. 

(24)  The  doves  with  pensive  notes  complain, 
And  in  soft  murmurs  tell  the  trees  their  pain. 

— Pope :  January  and  May. 

(25)  The  widowed  dove  must  cease  to  haunt  a  bower 
Like  that  from  which  its  mate,  with  feigned  sighs, 
Fled  in  the  April  hour. — Shelley :  To  a  Friend. 

(26)  Pale  solitary  dove. — Keats:  Hyperion. 

(27)  The  dove  in  the  greenwood  lone. 

— Barry  Cornwall:  New  Year  Song. 

(28)  Gentle  dove, 
So,  in  the  mournful  absence  of  thy  mate, 
Perhaps,  or  levell'd  by  the  fowler's  art, 
Or  lur'd  in  net  insidious,  sittest  thou  alone 
Upon  the  bared  bough  ;  thy  little  head 
Nestling  beneath  thy  silvery  wings  ;  while  hang 
Thy  pennons,  late  so  glossy,  shivering  down 
Unplum'd,  neglected,  drooping  ! 

— Dodd ' :  Prison  Thoughts. 
L 
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(29)  A  dove  forlorn  and  lost, 

With  sick,  unpruned  wing. — Keats :  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

(30)  He  hovers  nightly 
Like  a  dove  round  and  round  its  pillaged  nest. 

— Byron :  Heaven  and  Earth. 

(31)  And  sure  some  story  of  despair  and  pain, 

In  yon  deep  copse,  thy  murm'ring  doves  relate. 

—Charlotte  Smith  :  Sonnet  to  Solitude. 

(32)  Sweet  love ! 

I  was  as  vague  as  solitary  dove, 

Nor  knew  that  nests  were  built. — Keats :  Endymion. 


(33)  The  spleenful  pigeons. — Diydui:  Hind  and  Panther. 

(34)  Wanton  doves. — Crabbe :  Religious  Sects. 

(35)  My  Prettv>  amorous,  foolish  bird. — Prior :  Turtle  andSparroiv. 

(36)  The  cooing  dove 

Flies  thick  in  amorous  chase,  and  wanton  rolls 
The  glancing  eye,  and  turns  the  graceful  neck. 

— Thomson :  Spring. 

(37)  By  Nature  more  an  eagle  than  a  dove, 
She  impiously  prefers  the  world  to  love. 

—  Young:  Love  of  Fame. 

(38)  The  storm  blown  over,  so  the  wanton  doves 

Shake  from  their  plumes  the  rain,  and  seek  the  groves. 

— Granville:  British  Enchanter. 

(39)  Shall  the  tree  be  envious  of  the  dove, 
Because  it  cooeth,  and  hath  snowy  wings 
To  wander  wherewithal,  and  find  its  joys  ? 

— Keats:  Hyperion. 

(40)  Warm  as  a  dove's  nest  among  summer  trees. 

— Keats :  Endymion. 
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(41)  The  birds  of  Venus. — Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(42)  Bright  Venus  on  her  rolling  throne 
Is  drawn  by  gentlest  birds  alone, 

And  Cupids  yoke  the  doves. — Watts:  Happy  Matches, 

(43)  Venus,  the  fairest  of  immortal  loves, 
Bright  as  my  beams,  and  gentle  as  her  doves. 

— Granville:  The  Vision, 

(44)  Then  said  another,  "We  are  kindly  things, 
And  like  her  offspring  nestle  with  the  dove  ; 
Witness  these  hearts  embroidered  on  our  wings, 
To  show  our  constant  patronage  of  love." 

— Hood :  Midsummer  Fairies, 

(45)  Now  Venus  mounts  her  car,  she  shakes  the  reins, 

And  steers  her  turtles  to  Cytheria's  plains.  — Gay :  The  Fan, 

(46)  And  Venus  with  her  train  of  loves, 
Shall  bring  a  thousand  pair  of  doves, 
To  bill,  to  coo,  to  whine,  to  squeak, 
Through  all  the  dialects  of  Greek. 

—Churchill:  The  Poetry  Professors. 

(47)  Above  hire  hed  hire  doves  fleckering. 

— Chaucer :  Knight's  Tale. 

(48)  Cupid  and  my  Campaspe  playd 
At  cardes  for  kisses  ;  Cupid  payd  : 
He  stakes  his  quiver,  bow  and  arrows, 

His  mother's  doves,  and  teame  of  sparrows  ; 

Loses  them  too.  — Percy  s  Reliques :  Citpid  and  Campaspe, 

(49)  What  sparrow.  Dame,  what  dove  alive, 
Tho'  Venus  should  the  chariot  drive, 
But  would  accuse  the  harnes-.'  weight, 

If  always  coupled  to  one  mate? — Prior:  Turtle  and  Sp 


(50)]  Dove-like  candour.1 — Parnell ':  David, 

(51)  Like  a  dove's  neck  she  shifts  her  transient  charms, 

And  is  her  own  dear  rival  in  your  arms. — Young  :  Love  of  Fame. 

1  Silver  doves. — Shakespeare:   Walhr. 
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(52)  Various  as  the  dyes  on  the  dove's  neck. 

—  Young  :  The  Complaint. 

(53)  Its  hues,  gay-varying  as  the  orient  beam 
Varies  the  neck  of  Cytherea's  dove. 

— Coleridge:  Early  Poems. 

(54)  More  white  and  red  than  doves  and  roses  are. 

— Shakespeare :   Venus  and  Adonis. 

(55)  Two  doves  I  found  like  new-fall'n  snow, 

So  white  the  beauteous  pair. — Cunningham  :  Delia. 

\    (56)  The  white  dove 

That  on  the  windows  spreads  its  feathers  light, 
And  seems  from  purple  clouds  to  wing  its  flight. 

— Keats:  Calidore. 

(57)  The  soft,  rich  feather  of  the  dove. 

— Cook:  The  Two  Worshippers. 

(58)  The  Gnidian  doves,  whose  white  and  snowy  pens 

Do  stain  the  silver-streaming  ivory. — R.  Greene:  Morando. 

(59)  And,  yet  more  splendid,  numerous  flocks 
Of  pigeons,  settling  on  the  rocks, 

With  their  rich  restless  wings,  that  gleam 

Variously  in  the  crimson  beam 

Of  the  warm  west, — as  if  inlaid 

With  brilliants  from  the  mine,  or  made 

Of  tearless  rainbows,  such  as  span 

Th'  unclouded  skies  of  Peristan  ! — Moore :  Lalla  Rookh. 


(60)  Hope  on  her  wing,  and  God  her  guide, 

The  dove  of  Noah  soar'd. — Mackay :  Dove  of  Noah. 

(61)  Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  after  him,  the  surer  messenger, 

A  dove  sent  forth  once  and  again  to  spy 

Green  tree  or  ground  whereon  his  foot  may  light ; 

The  second  time  returning,  in  his  bill 

An  olive-leaf  he  brings,  pacific  sign. — Paradise  Lost. 
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(62)  The  dove  was  twice  employ'd  abroad,  before 
The  world  was  dry'd,  and  she  return'd  no  more. 

— Dryden :  Duchess  of  Ormonde. 

(63)  "  Art  thou  the  bird  that  saw  the  waters  cease?" 

"  Yes,  and  brought  home  the  olive-branch  of  peace  ; 
Thenceforth  I  haunt  the  woods  of  thickest  green, 
Pleased  to  be  often  heard  and  seldom  seen." 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(64)  Share  and  bless  my  bark  ; 

The  Dove  of  peace  and  promise  to  mine  ark. 

— Byron  :  Bride  of  A  by  Jos. 


(65)  The  Dove  of  heaven. — Hemans  :  The  Sceptic. 

(66)  The  heavenly  Dove  came  down, 

And  tender'd  me  his  wings, 
To  mount  me  upward  to  a  crown, 

And  bright  immortal  things. —  Watts :  Lyric  Poems. 

(67)  In  likeness  of  a  dove 

The  Spirit  descended. — Milton  :  Paradise  Regained. 

(68)  O  minds  of  dove-like  innocence  possessed. 

—  Young :  The  Complaint. 

(69)  Great  Israel's  princes — strike  thy  sweetest  strings ; 
Heaven's  Dove,  when  high'st  he  flies,  flies  with  thy  heav'nly 

wings. — Fletcher:  The  Purple  Island. 

(70)  On  whom  doth  this  blest  bird  its  wings  outspread  ? 

Where  will  it  suffer  its  white  feet  to  rest  ? 
O  Jesus,  hovering  o'er  Thy  hallow'd  head, 
Within  Thy  hairs'  sweet  shade  it  seeks  a  nest. 

— Crashaw  :  Sacred  Epigrams. 

(71)  And  blending  in  the  smiles  of  that  defence, 

The  Serpent  and  the  Dove,  Wisdom  and  Innocence. 

—Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam. 
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(72)  Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove. 

—  Crabbe :  Jesse  and  Colin. 

(73)  Innocence  and  guilt  together 

Roost  like  two  turtles  of  a  feather. — Montgomery:  Amusements. 


(74)      Not  half  so  swift  the  trembling  doves  can  fly, 
When  the  fierce  eagle  cleaves  the  liquid  sky ; 
Not  half  so  swiftly  the  fierce  eagle  moves, 
When  through  the  clouds  he  drives  the  trembling  doves.1 

—  Pope :  Windsor  Forest. 


(75)  O  t°at  tne  pinions  of  a  clipping  dove 

Would  cut  my  passage  through  the  empty  aire. 

— Quarles :  Emblem. 

(76)  The  rav'ning  hawk  pursuing 

The  trembling  dove  thus  flies, 
To  shun  impelling  ruin, 

Awhile  her  pinions  tries  ; 
Till  of  escape  despairing, 

No  shelter  or  retreat, 
She  trusts  the  ruthless  falconer, 

And  drops  beneath  his  feet. — Burns :  Songs, 

(77)  And  fly  like  doves  whom  eagle  doth  affray. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Qucene. 

(78)  Least  of  all, 

Fasten  thy  talons  on  the  fenceless  dove, 
For  that  were  murder  not  to  be  excus'd. 

— Hurdis :  Tears  of  Affection. 


(79)  Cdo,  dove,  to  thy  married  mate — 

She  has  two  warm  eggs  in  her  nest ; 
Tell  her  the  hours  are  few  to  wait, 
Ere  life  shall  dawn  on  their  rest ; 

1  "  So,  when  the  falcon  wings  her  way  above, 

To  the  cleft 'cavern  speeds  the  gentle  dove." — Pope's  Homer. 
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And  the  young  shall  peck  at  their  shells,  elate 
With  a  dream  of  her  brooding  breast. 

Coo,  dove,  for  she  counts  the  hours, 
Her  fair  wings  ache  for  flight. 

Coo,  dove,  but  what  of  the  sky  ? 

And  what  if  the  storm-wind  swell, 
And  the  reeling  branch  come  down  from  on  high 

To  the  grass  where  daisies  dwell, 
And  the  brood  beloved  should  with  them  lie 

Or  ever  they  break  the  shell  ? 

—Jean  Ingelow :  Brothers. 

(80)  Free  as  the  Syrian  dove  explores  the  sky. 

— Montgomery :  Greenland. 

(81)  The  fruitful  pigeon. — Leyden:  Albania. 

(82)  A  little  dove  of  milky  hue, 
Before  me  from  a  plantain  flew, 
And,  light  along  the  water's  brim, 
I  steered  my  gentle  bark  by  him  ; 
For  Fancy  told  me  Love  had  sent 
This  snowy  bird  of  blandishment, 

To  lead  me,  where  my  soul  should  meet — 

I  knew  not  what,  but  something  sweet ; 

Blest  be  the  little  pilot  dove  ! 

He  had  indeed  been  sent  by  Love. — Moore:  Snow  Spirit. 

(83)  About  this  time  a  beautiful  white  bird, 
Web-footed,  not  unlike  a  dove  in  size 
And  plumage  (probably  it  might  have  err'd 
Upon  its  course),  passed  oft  before  their  eyes, 
And  tried  to  perch,  although  it  saw  and  heard 
The  men  within  the  boat,  and  in  this  guise 

It  came  and  went,  and  fluttered  round  them,  till 
Night  fell :  — this  seemed  a  better  omen  still. 


But  in  this  case,  I  also  must  remark, 
'Twas  well  this  bird  of  promise  did  not  perch, 
Because  the  tackle  of  our  shattered  bark 
Was  not  so  safe  for  roosting  as  a  church  ; 
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And  had  it  been  the  dove  from  Noah's  ark, 
Returning  there  from  her  successful  search, 
Which  in  their  way  that  moment  chanced  to  fall, 
They  would  have  eat  her,  olive-branch  and  all. 

— Byron :  Don  Juan. 

(84)  Time,  as  he  passes  us,  has  a  dove's  wing, 
Unsoiled  and  swift,  and  of  a  silken  sound. 

—Cowper:  The  Task. 

(85)  Like  the  dove  they  murmur,  till  in  sighs 
They  fall,  and  languish  with  the  failing  eyes  ; 
Then  slowly  slack'ning,  to  surprise  the  more, 

From  a  dead  pause  his  explanation  soar. — Parndl ':  Hezekiah. 

(86)  A  sort  of  Doves1  were  hous'd  too  near  their  hall, 
Who  cross  the  proverb,  and  abound  with  gall. 
Tho'  some,  'tis  true,  are  passively  inclin'd, 

The  greater  part  degen'rate  from  their  kind  ; 
Voracious  birds,  that  hotly  bill  and  breed, 
And  largely  drink,  because  on  salt  they  feed. 
Small  gain  from  them  their  bounteous  owner  draws  ; 
Yet  bound  by  promise,  he  supports  their  cause, 
As  corporations  privileg'd  by  laws. 

By  their  high  crops  and  corny  gizzards  known, 
Like  harpies,  they  could  scent  a  plenteous  board  ; 
Then,  to  be  sure,  they  never  fail'd  their  lord  ; 
The  rest  was  form,  and  bare  attendance  paid  ; 
They  drank,  and  ate,  and  grudgingly  obey'd  ; 
The  more  they  fed,  they  raven'd  still  for  more. 

Their  flesh  was  never  to  the  table  serv'd, 

Tho'  'tis  not  thence  inferr'd  the  birds  were  starv'd ; 

But  that  their  master  did  not  like  the  food, 

As  rank,  and  breeding  melancholy  blood. 

— Dry  den :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(87)  Where  Epicurus  taught  the  Loves 
To  polish  virtue's  native  brightness, 

1  English  clergy. 
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Just  as  the  beak  of  playful  doves 

Can  give  to  pearls  a  smoother  whiteness.1 

— Moore :  Antiquity. 


RING-DOVE. 

(1)  The  lofty  groves  the  cushat  loves, 

The  path  of  man  to  shun  it. — Burns :  Song  in  August. 

(2)  While  thro'  the  braes  the  cushat  croods 

With  wailfu'  cry. — Burns :  To  W.  Simpson. 

(3)  On  lofty  aiks  the  cushats  wail, 

And  echo  cons  the  doolfu'  tale. — Burns:  Bess. 

(4)  The  deep-toned  cushat. — Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

(5)  The  ring-dove's  deep  melodious  moan. — Hemans:  A  Tale. 

(6)  The  ring-dove's  plaint 
Moaned  from  the  twilight  centre  of  the  grove. 

— Grahame:  Sabbath  Walk. 

(7)  The  deep  mellow  crush  of  the  wood -pigeon's  note 
Made  music  that  sweetened  the  calm. 

—  Campbell :  Field  Flowers. 

(8)  Deep-toned  (a  contrast  to  the  goldfinch  note) 
The  cushat  plains,  nor  is  her  changeless  plaint 
Unmusical,  when  with  the  general  quire 

Of  woodland  harmony  it  softly  blends. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(9)  In  answer  coo'd  the  cushat  dove 

Her  notes  of  peace,  and  rest,  and  love. — Scott :  L.  of  the  Lake. 

(10)  Rest,  sweet  Rest,  mellifluous  Rest, 

The  tree  of  Life's  soft,  cushat's  nest. — Cook:  Rest. 

1  This  method  of  polishing  pearls,  by  leaving  them  awhile  to  be 
played  with  by  doves,  is  mentioned  by  the  fanciful  Cardanus,  De 
Rerum  Varietate. — Moore. 
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(11)  The  ring-dove  sings  in  her  nest  alone 
The  tender  song  that  love  has  taught  her. 

— Mackay :  A  Water  Tarantella. 

(12)  A  wood-embowered  vale 

Where  the  ring-dove  would  warble  its  sorrowful  tale. 
—Kirke  White :  The  Wandering  Boy. 

(13)  The  ring-dove,  in  the  embowering  ivy,  yet 

Keeps  up  her  love-lament. — Shelley :  Epipsychidion, 

(14)  As  the  wood-pigeon  coos  without  his  mate. 

—  Gay:  The  Shepherd's  Week. 

(15)  Like  as  the  culver,  on  the  bared  bough, 
Sits  mourning  for  the  absence  of  her  mate  ; 
And,  in  her  songs,  sends  many  a  wishful  vow 
For  his  returne  that  seemes  to  linger  late. 

— Spenser:  Sonnets. 

(16)  There  the  blue  ring-dove  coos,  with  ruffling  wings. 

— Leyden:  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(17)  The  cushat's  homely  song.     Hoarse  murmur. — Scott. 

(18)  I  have  found  out  a  gift  for  my  fair, 

I  have  found  where  the  wood-pigeon  breeds. 

Shenstone :  A  Pastoral. 

(19)  While  the  soft  murmuring  am'rous  wood-dove  coos. 

— Savage:   Wanderer. 

'    (20)        Softer  than  ring-doves  cooing. — Keats :  Miscellaneous. 

(21)  The  cushats  on  the  branches  green 

Full  gently  they  crowd. — Leyden :  The  Day  Festival. 

(22)  With  note  of  love  profound, 

And  loud-applauding  wing. — Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(23)  When  arrows  fly 

Through  the  thick  branches,  poor  ring-doves  sleek  forth 
Their  timid  necks  and  tremble. — Keats :  Endymion. 
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Like  ring-dove  fray'd  and  fled. — Keats :  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

Fair  Margaret  the  hasel  grove 

Fled  like  the  startled  cushat -dove. — Scott :  Last  Minstrel. 

(26)  The  dove  with  whistling  wing  so  blue 

The  winds  can  fast  collect  ; 
Her  purple  pens  turn  many  a  hue 
Against  the  sun  direct. — Leyden:  The  Day  Festival. 

(27)  Eagles  may  seem  to  sleep  wing-wide  upon  the  air, 
Ring-doves  mayfly  convulsed  across  to  some  high  cedared  lair. 

— Keats :  On  Burns. 

(28)  No  schoolboy's  hand 
Would  rob  their  simple  nest ;  the  constant  coo 
That  floated  down  the  dell  softened  his  heart. 
But  ah  !  the  pirate  of  the  rock,  the  hawk, 
Hovering,  discerned  the  prize :  in  vain  the  ear 
Turned  listening  ;  strewn  upon  the  ground, 

The  varying  plumes,  with  drooping  violets  mixed, 
Disclosed  the  death  the  beauteous  bird  had  died. 

— Grahame  :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(29)  Charity's  soft  ring-doves,  soaring  nearest  to  the  sky. 

— E.  Cook:  Charity. 

(30)  Thy  soft  touch, 

That  falls  like  ring-dove's  wing  upon  my  arm. —  Cook:  The  Child. 


STOCK-DOVE. 

(31)  With  frequent  wing  alighting  in  the  field 

Bears  the  loose  stubble  thence,  and  builds  on  high 
Her  bed  unseen,  beyond  the  pilferer's  reach. 

— Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(32)  The  stock-dove  builds  her  nest 

Where  the  wild-flower  odours  float.— Mackay :  Angling. 

(33)  The  stock-dove,  recluse  with  her  mate, 
Conceals  her  fond  bliss  in  the  grove. 

— Cunningham:  On  R[ay. 
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(34)  True  as  the  stock-dove  to  her  shallow  nest, 

And  to  the  grove  that  holds  it.  —  Wordsworth:  Excursion. 

(35)  The  stock-dove,  unalarmed, 

Sits  cooing  in  the  pine-tree,  not  suspends 
His  long  love-ditty  for  my  near  approach. 

— Cowper:  Winter  Walk. 

(36)  I  heard  a  stock-dove  sing  or  say 
His  homely  tale  this  very  day; 
His  voice  was  buried  among  trees, 
Yet  to  be  come  at  by  the  breeze  ; 

He  did  not  cease,  but  cooed  and  cooed, 
And  sometimes  pensively  he  woo'd  ; 
He  sang  of  love  with  quiet  blending, 
Slow  to  begin  and  never-ending ; 
Of  serious  faith  and  inward  glee. 

—  Wordsworth  :  Poems  of  Imagination. 

(37)  The  stock-dove  only  through  the  forest  coos 
Mournfully  hoarse  :  oft  ceasing  from  his  plaint, 
Short  interval  of  weary  woe  !     Again 

The  sad  idea  of  his  murdered  mate 
Struck  from  his  side  by  savage  fowler's  guile 
Across  his  fancy  comes  :  and  then  resounds 
A  louder  song  of  sorrow  through  the  grove. 

—  Thomson:  Seasons. 

(38)  But  I  have  for  my  musick  found 

A  sadder,  yet  more  pleasing  sound  : 

The  stock-doves,  whose  fair  necks  are  graced 

With  nuptial  rings,  their  ensigns  chaste, 

Yet  always,  for  some  cause  unknown, 

Sad  pair,  unto  the  elms  they  moan  ; 

Only  should  such  a  couple  mourn, 

That  in  so  equal  flame  do  burn. 

— Marvel:  Applet  on  House. 

(39)  I  oft  have  stood  with  thee 
Listening,  in  fond  endearment,  to  the  voice 
Of  stock -dove,  thro'  the  silence  of  the  wood 
Hoarse  murmuring  ! — Dodd:  Prison  Thoughts. 

(40)  Murmuring,  soft  as  the  wafture  of  a  stock-dove's  wing. — Faber. 
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(41)  Breathes  a  melancholy  murmur.     Plains  amid  the  forest  deep. 

—  Thomson. 

(42)  Over  his  own  sweet  voice  the  stock-dove  broods. — Grahame 

(43)  Thou  stock-dove  whose  echo  resounds  through  the  glen, 

I  charge  you  disturb  not  my  slumbering  fair. — Burns :  Song. 


TURTLE-DOVE. 

(44)  The  green  hill-side, 

The  haunt  of  cooing  turtle. — Mackay :  Staten  Island. 

(45)  O  thou,  for  whose  soul-soothing  quiet,  turtles 
Passion  their  voices  cooingly  'mong  myrtles, 
What  time  thou  wanderest  at  even- tide. 

— Keats:  Endymion. 

(46)  Where  yew  and  myrtle  mix  their  shade, 

A  widow  turtle  pensive  sate. — Prior:  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

(47)  Or  to  the  forest-fringed  vale 

Where  widow'd  turtles  love  to  wail. —  Warton:  Summer. 

(48)  Deep  mourns  the  turtle  in  sequestered  bower. 

— Seattle:  Minstrel. 

(49)  Come,  lead  me  to  some  lofty  shade 

Where  turtles  moan  their  loves. — Watts :  Absence  of  Christ] 

(50)  All  as  a  turtle  on  a  bared  bough — 

A  widow  turtle — joy  and  life  despises, 

Whose  trusty  mate — to  pay  his  holy  vow — 

Some  watchful  eye  late  in  his  roost  surprises, 

And  to  his  God  for  errour  sacrifices  ; 

The  joyless  bird  sits  mourning  all  alone, 

And  being  one  when  two,  would  now  be  two  or  none. 

—Fletcher:  Elisa. 

(51)  The  gentle  turtles  did  with  moans  make  swell 
Their  shining  gorges  ;  the  white  black-eyed  swans 
Did  sing  as  woeful  epicedians, 

As  they  would  straightways  die. 

— Marlowe :  Hero  and  Leandjr. 
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(52)  Hark  !  the  turtle's  plaintive  song 
Seems  to  speak  his  dying  groans. 

— Cow  per :  Olney  Hymns. 

(53)  The  turtle's  moan. — A.  Philips:  Pastorals. 

(54)  There  chanced  a  turtle-dove 

To  come,  where  he  his  dolors  did  divide 
That  likewise  late  had  lost  her  dearest  love, 
Which  loss  her  maid-like  passion  also  prove. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen e. 

(55)  The  maiden's  breast 
Where  young-eyed  love  has  built  her  turtle-nest. 

—  Coleridge. 

(56)  Love-sick  turtles  breathe  their  amorous  pain. 

— Gilbert  White:  Selborne  Ranker. 

(57)  The   kind   turtle's   pure,  untainted  love ;   None  can  "call  the 
turtle's  bill  impure  (Gay) ;  Like  turtle  chaste  (Spenser) ;  Too  saintlike 
turtle  (Prior) ;  Meek  as  the  turtle-dove  (Blair). 

(58)  Ah  !  Turtle,  had  she  been  like  thee, 

Sober,  yet  gentle,  wise,  yet  free. — Prior:  Turtle  and  Sparrcnv. 

(59)  No  more  the  turtle  leaves  the  dove. —  Watts :  Lyric  Poems. 

(60)  Never  turtle  truer  to  his  mate. — Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

(61)  And  love  is  still  an  emptier  sound, 

The  modern  fair-one's  jest : 
On  earth  unseen,  or  only  found 

To  warm  the  turtle's  nest. — Goldsmith  :  Hermit. 

(62)  Romances  and  the  turtle-doves 

The  virtue  boast  alone. — Parnell :  Bishop  of  Sarum. 

(63)  Turtle-taught  lovers. — Marlow:  Fragment. 

(64)  The  turtle  thus  addressed  her  mate, 
And  soothed  the  listening  dove. 

41  When  lightnings  flash  among  the  tree?, 
Or  kites  are  hovering  near, 
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I  fear  lest  thee  alone  they  seize, 
And  know  no  other  fear. 


"  But  oh  !  if  fickle  and  unchaste 
(Forgive  a  transient  thought), 
Thou  could'st  become  unkind  at  last, 
And  scorn  thy  present  lot, 

"  No  need  of  lightnings  from  on  high, 
Or  kites  with  cruel  beak  ; 
Denied  the  endearments  of  thine  eye, 
This  widow'd  heart  would  break." 


Thus  sang  the  sweet  sequester'd  bird, 

Soft  as  the  passing  wind, 

And  I  recorded  what  I  heard, 

A  lesson  for  mankind. — Cowper :  The  Doves. 

(65)  So  parts  the  dying  turtle, 

With  sobbing  accents  and  with  sad  regret 

Leaves  his  kind  feathered  mate.     The  widow  bird 

Wanders  in  lonesome  shades — forgets  her  food, 

Forgets  her  life,  or  falls  a  speedier  prey 

To  talon'd  falcons  and  the  crooked  beak 

Of  hawks  athirst  for  blood. —  Watts:  Lyric  Poems. 

(66)  No  turtle  without  pheere. — Green :  Melicertus1  Madrigal. 

(67)  In  the  green  wood  the  singing  birds  renew 

Their  chirping  notes,  the  silver  turtles  coo. — Parnell:  Solomon. 

(68)  Oh  !  softer  than  the  turtle's  downy  breast.— Mallet :  To  Mira. 

(69)  Like  the  circelet  of  a  turtle  true, 

In  which  all  colours  of  the  rainbow  bee. — Faerie  Qite,ne. 

(70)  Yonder  two  turtles  o'er  their  callow  brood 
Hang  hov'ring  ere  they  seek  their  guiltless  food. 

— Savage:  The  Wanderer. 

(71)  As  when  some  cruel  hind  has  borne  away 
The  turtle's  nest.  — Fenton  :  Florelio. 
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CARRIER    PIGEON. 

(72)  Fair  traveller  of  the  pathless  air, 

To  Zara's  bowers  these  accents  bear. 

But  spread,  oh  spread  your  pinion  blue, 

To  guard  my  lines  from  rain  or  dew. — Leydai :  Courier  Dove. 

(73)  Speed  with  thy  tidings,  beautiful  dove  ! 

Bird  of  good  omen,  may  God  be  thy  guide  ! 

— Mackay :  Bordeaux  to  Paris. 

(74)  Led  by  what  chart,  transports  the  timid  dove 
The  wreaths  of  conquest,  or  the  vows  of  love  ? 

Say,  thro'  the  clouds  what  compass  points  her  flight  ? 
Monarchs  have  gazed  and  nations  blessed  the  sight. 
Pile  rocks  on  rocks,  bid  woods  and  mountains  rise, 
Eclipse  her  native  shades,  her  native  skies  : — 
'Tis  vain  !  thro'  Ether's  pathless  wilds  she  goes, 
And  lights  at  last  where  all  her  cares  repose. 
Sweet  bird  !  thy  truth  shall  Harlem's  walls  attest, 
And  unborn  ages  consecrate  thy  nest. 
When,  with  the  silent  energy  of  grief, 
With  looks  that  asked,  yet  dared  not  hope  relief, 
Want  with  her  babes  round  generous  Valour  clung, 
To  wring  the  slow  surrender  from  his  tongue, 
'Twas  thine  to  animate  her  closing  eye  ; 
Alas  !  'twas  thine  perchance  the  first  to  die, 
Crushed  by  her  meagre  hand  when  welcomed  from  the  sky. 
— Rogers :  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

(75)  Straight  to  their  glen  the  ransomed  patriarchs  pass  ; 
As  doves  released  their  parent  dwelling  find, 

They  fly  for  life,  nor  cast  a  look  behind. — Montgomery:  FlooJ. 

(76)  And  Lilian  gave  her  welcome  kind, 
But  wonder'd  what  could  bring 

So  young  a  carrier  dove  as  this 

So  late  upon  the  wing. — Mackay :  Lump  of  Gold. 

(77)  The  bird  let  loose  in  eastern  skies, 

When  hastening  fondly  ho  ne, 
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Ne'er  stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies 

Where  idle  warblers  roam, 
But  high  she  shoots  through  air  and  light, 

Above  all  low  delay, 
Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight, 

Nor  shadow  dims  her  way. — Moore:  The  Bird. 

(77)  Welcome,  sweet  bird,  through  the  sunny  air  winging, 
Swift  hast  thou  come  o'er  the  far  shining  sea, 

Like  Seba's  dove,  on  thy  snowy  neck  bringing 
Love's  written  vows  from  my  lover  to  me. 
Oh !  in  thy  absence,  what  hours  did  I  number  ! — 
Saying  oft,  "  Idle  bird,  how  could  he  rest  ?  " 
But  thou  art  come  at  last,  take  now  thy  slumber, 
And  lull  thee  in  dreams  of  all  thou  lov'st  best. 

— ftloore:  Evenings  in  Greece. 

(78)  Emissary  pigeon,  such  as  the  Meccan  prophet  used  of  yore 
(Dryden) ;  Mecca's  blue  sacred  pigeon  (Moore). 


DUCKS. 

(1)  Loud,  on  the  brink  of  her  foul  puddle  quacks 
The  clam'rous  duck,  while  her  more  silent  lord, 
With  his  green  glossy  nape,  assiduous  oils 

His  shining  beak,  and  spreads  the  thin  defence 
With  nice  precision  o'er  his  thirsty  plumes. 
So  falls  the  shower  in  vain,  and  he  secure 
Stalks  in  the  deluge,  and  defies  it  all, 
The  fine  dew  trickling  from  his  sides  unfelt ; 

Nothing  impaired,  with  clean  and  ruddy  leg 

Through  ev'ry  plash  he  wades,  with  chatt'ring  beak 

Fishes  the  miry  shallow  as  he  goes  ; 

In  quest  of  snail,  of  slug,  or  winding  worm  ; 

Or  launching  from  the  shore  his  feather'd  fleet, 

Pilots  his  dames  along  the  flooded  dyke. 

— Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(2)  And,  plausible  and  silver-tongued,  below 
The  drake  his  chattering  seraglio  leads, 

At  the  near  pool  to  bathe. — Hurdis:  Favourite  Village. 

M 
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Mother. — "  And  has  the  speckled  hen  brought  off  her  brood  ?  " 
Francis.  —  "Not  yet ;  but  that  old  duck  I  told  you  of, 
She  hatched  eleven  out  of  twelve  to-day." 
Child. — "And,  granny,  they're  so  yellow." 
Mother. —  "Ay,  my  lad." 

Child. — "Yellow  as  gold,  yellow  as  Willie's  hair." 
Francis. —  Yes,  granny,  only  think, 

Why,  father  means  to  sell  them  when  they're  fat." 

Child. — "But  I  want  one  to  play  with — oh,  I  want 

A  little  yellow  duck  to  take  to  bed  with  me." 

Jean  Ingelcnv :  Supper  at  the  Mill. 


EAGLES. 

In  fine  contrast  to  the  poets'  dove  is  the  poets'  eagle,  a 
superb  fowl,  but  otherwise  non-existent,  except  in  poetry 
and  heraldry.  Indeed,  in  their  treatment  of  the  eagle  the 
poets  follow  with  curious  fidelity  the  traditions  of  heraldry, 
and  I  find  that  the  relative  importance  attached  by  them 
to  different  aspects  of  the  eagle-character  coincides  exactly 
with  the  proportions  prescribed  in  armorial  art.  Poetical 
references  to  "the  monarch  bird"  concern  themselves, 
therefore,  most  frequently  with  the  eagle  as  the  symbol  of 
sovereignty ;  next,  with  its  powers  of  vision ;  next,  with  its 
"  proving  its  young  ; "  next,  with  it  as  the  bird  of  Jove,  and 
finally  as  the  natural  enemy  of  the  serpent.  Minor  heraldic, 
and  therefore  minor  poetical,  significances  are  the  eagle's 
powers  of  flight  and  its  familiarity  with  storms.  More 
exclusively  the  pbets'  own  is  the  eagle  as  the  Bird  of  Free- 
dom, and  the  extension  of  its  significance  as  a  temporal 
sovereign  to  sovereignty  and  supremacy  of  all  kinds. 

Now,  the  natural  history  of  heraldry  is  borrowed  from 
tradition  and  such  Aristotelian  fancies  as  had  become 
popularised  ;  so  that  the  poets'  eagle  is  as  purely  a  bird  of 
fiction  as  any  other  bird  for  which  the  poets  went  to  the 
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same  source.  But  this  does  not  prevent  it  from  being  a 
most  admirable  creation.  Extravagance  has  no  limit  in 
their  pursuit  of  it ;  yet  they  never  falter  from  a  sunward 
path.  Description  is  a  perpetual  coronation. 

"  The  towering  eagles  to  the  realms  of  light, 
By  their  strong  pounces  claim  a  regal  right." 

"  Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 
Through  the  azure  deep  of  air. " 

Or  again  : 

"  Eagles  golden-feathered  who  do  tower 
Above  us  in  their  beauty  and  must  reign 
In  right  thereof." 

"  The  Olympian  eagle's  vision "  had  passed,  in  such 
phrases  as  "eagle  glance"  and  "eagle  eye,"  into  a  truism 
centuries  ago ;  yet  upon  it  is  based  a  majority  of  the  poets' 
references  to  "  the  child  of  light,"  one  very  favourite  detail 
of  its  eyesight  being  its  reputed  power  of  staring  into  the 
sun  without  personal  inconvenience.  "As  eagles  drink 
the  noontide  flames,"  is  a  mere  platitude  with  poets,  and 

"The  eagle's  gaze  alone  surveys 
The  sun's  meridian  splendour  " 

is  a  postulate  which  they  seem  to  consider  beyond  dispute. 
"Exulting  in  the  light,"  and  "swimming  in  the  eye  of 
noon,"  are  two  fancies  as  popular  in  heraldry  as  in  poetry 
proper.  Its  flight,  in  the  same  way,  being  of  a  great  eleva- 
tion— 

"  Say  !  who  can  soar  beyond  the  eagle's  flight ; 
Has  he  not  reached  to  glory's  utmost  height  ?  " 

takes  the  poets'  eagle,  "  the  playmate  of  the  storm,"  into 
"  the  upper  ether,"  where  the  sun  swims  in  all  his  unveiled 
majesty  of  flame  : — 
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"  Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm 
•  Glances  the  fire-clad  eagle's  wheeling  form. 

Breasting  the  whirlwind  with  impetuous  flight. 

Which  bears  her  up, 

Destined  for  highest  heaven." 

And  then,  in  a  succession  of  delightful  thoughts,  the 
bird  is  presented  to  us — 

"  On  sounding  pinion  borne  he  soars,  and  shrouds 

His  proud  aspiring  head  among  the  clouds." 
"Dim-seen-eagles." — "The  nearest  to  the  sky." — "Faint 
sound  of  eagles  melting  into  blue." 

Until  we  know  it 

"  Sublime  on  eagle  pinions  driven, 
Sailing  in  triumph  through  the  ethereal  way, 
Bear  on  the  sun  and  bask  in  open  day," 

Or, 

"Soaring 

With  upward  pinions  through  the  flood  of  day, 
And,  giving  full  bosom  to  the  blaze,  gain  on  the  sun." 

But  though  gone  "  where  the  eye  cannot  follow,"  its  vision 
"  yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  and  above ; "  and  on  a 
sudden  we  hear  a 

"  Muffled  roaring 
Like  an  eagle's  wing  " 

and  "  stouping  with  all  their  might,"  there  presently  plunge 
from  the  blue,  "  like  a  dradded  bolt  of  Jove,"  the  parent 
eagles — 

"  Summoned  by  their  infants'  cries, 
Whom  some  rude  hands  would  make  a  prize, 
Haste  to  relieve,  and  with  their  wings  outfly  their  eyes. " 

Anon,  struck  with  hunger  on  rernembering  her  young,  the 
mother-bird,  "the  queen  eagle" — 

"  Seeks  her  aerie  hanging 
In  the  mountain  cedar's  hair, 
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Where  her  brood  expects  the  clanging 
Of  her  wings  through  the  wild  air 
Sick  with  famine." 

And  then,  in  quest  of  food,  with  "  a  wild,  solitary  cry,"  the 
great  bird 

"Rushes from  the  mountain's  crest, 
A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant  nest," 

and,  "  plunging  into  shadowy  woods,"  or  circling  aloft — 

"  Through  the  wide  empire  of  the  aire, 
To  weather  hire  brode  sailes," 

here  "pouncing"  a  dove,  there  "trussing "a  swan,  on 
again,  robbing  a  falcon  of  his  booty, 

"  With  dreadful  force  he  flies  at  her  bylive, 
And  with  his  souce,  whiche  none  enduren  dare, 
Her  from  the  quarry  he  away  doth  drive, 
And  from  her  griping  pounce  the  greedy  prey  doth  rive." 

And  then,  winging  its  way  back  to  "  the  tall  crag  that  is  the 
eagle's  birth-place,"  or  "the  fair  tree  whereon  the  eagle 
builds,"  we  have  presented  to  us  the  royal  bird  at  home, 
"  feeding  his  eaglets  in  the  noonday  sun," 

"  Trying  his  young  against  its  rays, 
To  prove  if  they're  of  generous  breed,  or  base." 

We  note  the  eaglet  coming  to  maturity  :  how  he 

"  Plies  his  growing  wings 
In  bounded  flights  and  sails  in  wider  rings, 
Till  to  the  fountain  of  meridian  day, 
Full  plumed  and  perfected  he  soars  away," 

or,  as  the  case  may  be,  see  it  driven  from  the  paternal  eyrie 
to  seek  its  own  fortunes  abroad — 

"  High  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  cliff 
Hung  o'er  the  deep  ;  such  as  amazing  frowns 
On  utmost  Kilda's  shore,  whose  lonely  race 
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Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young, 
Strong  pounced,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire, 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own, 
He  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  seat 
For  ages  of  his  empire,  which,  in  peace, 
Unstained  he  holds." 

So  far,  then,  the  eagle  "  in  Nature."  It  is  not,  of  course,  a 
fact  that  the  eagle's  powers,  either  of  vision  or  of  flight,  exceed 
those  of  other  birds,  for  the  vulture  excels  in  the  one,  and 
the  condor  in  the  other.  Nor  is  it  a  fact  that  the  eagle  can 
look  at  the  sun  with  less  inconvenience  than  other  birds. 
In  their  education  of  their  young  there  is  not,  really,  any- 
thing different  from  the  process  of  other  birds ;  while,  as  re- 
gards its  undisputed  empire,  a  large  number  of  birds  not 
only  do  not  hesitate  to  hawk  at  it,  but  in  companies  they 
habitually  affront  and  bully  it,  while  the  raven  exacts  respect 
from  the  eagle,  and  the  griffon-vulture  treats  it  with  scorn. 
Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that  "  the  untamed  eagle  "  was 
once  a  bird  of  sport : — 

"In  earlier  times,  monarchs  of  eastern  race, 
In  their  full  blaze  of  pride,  as  story  tells, 
Train'd  up  th'  imperial  eagle,  sacred  bird. 
Hooded,  with  jingling  bells  she  perch 'd  on  high, 
Not  as  when  erst  on  golden  wings  she  led 
The  Roman  legions  o'er  the  conquer'd  globe, 
Mankind  her  quarry  ;  but  a  docile  slave, 
Tam'd  to  the  lure,  and  careful  to  attend 
Her  master's  voice."  i 

Many  of  the  poets'  points,  therefore,  are  not  based  on 
fact ;  but,  apart  from  its  unreality,  the  poets'  eagle  "  in 
Nature  "  is  a  superb  fowl. 

In  fancy  it  soars  supreme. 

"  The  monarch  bird  "  and  "  lord  of  light,"  the  "  impe- 
rial bird,"  "  lord  of  land  and  sea,"  "  wide-ruling  eagle," 

i  Somerville,  "  Field  Sports." 
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"princely,"  ;< royal,"  "proud,"  "imperious,"  and  "  thumler- 
grasping,"  '-'monarch  of  the  rocks,"  "feathered  king," 
"king  of  birds." 

"  Eagle,  eagle,  thou  hast  bowed 
From  thine  empire  o'er  the  cloud  ; 
Thou  that  hast  ethereal  birth, 
Thou  hast  stooped  too  near  the  earth. 
And  the  hunter's  shafts  have  found  thee, 
And  the  toils  of  death  have  bound  thee  ; 
Wherefore  didst  thou  leave  thy  place, 
Creature  of  a  kingly  race  ? 
Wert  thou  weary  of  thy  throne  ? 
Were  thy  skies'  dominions  lone  ? 

Could  anything  support  such  an  intolerable  load  of 
crowns  ?  Yet  with  it  all,  the  eagle  is  generous  : — 

"  The  prince  of  all  the  fethert  kind, 

That  with  spred  wings  outflees  the  wind, 
And  tours  far  out  of  human  sicht, 
To  view  the  schyward  orb  of  light  ; 
This  royal  bird,  tho'  braif  and  great, 
And  armit  strong  for  stern  debait, 
Nae  tyrant  is." 

"  My  hatred  flies  on  eagle  wing  from  the  foe  that  is  low." 

Indeed,  it  is  hardly  of  the  earth  at  all ;  it  is  "  the  bird  of 
heaven,"  "  the  Olympic  eagle,"  and  "  the  bold  imperial  bird 
of  Jove."  It  bears  the  god's  "  thunderclap,"  grasps  his 
"  bolt."  It  is  the  stately  precursor  of  the  Thunderer  : 

"  High  the  eagle  flies  before  thee  ; " 
and  the  instrument  of  his  retributive  anger  : 

"  So  when  with  bristling  plumes  the  bird  of  Jove, 
Vindictive,  leaves  the  argent  fields  above, 
Borne  on  broad  wings  the  guilty  world  he  awes, 
And  grasps  the  lightning  in  his  shining  claws." 
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Or  when,  on  the  god's  errands, 

"  The  speedy  post  of  Ganymede  he  bears 

On  golden  wings  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars  ;  " 

or,  familiar, 

"  Perches  bold  on  the  sceptred  hand  of  Jove." 

Idealised,  it  is  the  Bird  of  Freedom  that  "  prisoned,  dies 
for  rage ; " 

"  A  curse  on  the  hand  that  would  build  him  a  coop  ;  " 

and,  as  such,  affords  a  simile  for  aspiring  spirits,  for  youth, 
for  "  souls,"  for  an  independent  mind,  and,  above  all,  for 
young  nations.  There  can  be  little  doubt  as  to  the  land 
which  Shelley  meant  in  the  following  : — 

"  There  is  a  People  mighty  in  its  youth, 
A  land  beyond  the  Oceans  of  the  West 
Where,  though  with  rudest  rites,  Freedom  and  Truth 
Are  worshipped  ;  from  a  glorious  Mother's  breast — 
Who,  since  high  Athens  fell,  among  the  rest 
Sate  like  the  Queen  of  Nations,  but  in  woe, 
By  inbred  monsters  outraged  and  oppressed, 
Turns  to  her  chainless  child  in  succour  now — 
It  draws  the  milk  of  Power  in  Wisdom's  fullest  flow. 

"  That  land  is  like  an  Eagle  whose  young  gaze 
Feeds  on  the  noontide  beam,  whose  golden  plume 
Floats  moveless  on  the  storm,  and  in  the  blaze 
Of  sunrise  gleams  when  Earth  is  wrapped  in  gloom  ; 
An  epitaph  of  glory  for  the  tomb 
Of  murdered  Europe  may  thy  fame  be  made, 
Great  People :  as  the  sands  thou  shall  become  ; 
Thy  growth  is  swift  as  morn  when  night  must  fade  ; 
The  multitudes  shall  sleep  beneath  thy  shade  ; 
Yes ;  in  the  desert  there  is  built  a  home 
For  Freedom." 

In  other  aspects  of  its  poetical  character  it  has  equally 
noble  associations,  for  the  eagle  can  claim  to  be  the  imperial 
symbol  of  three  universal  monarchies — of  Assyria,  and  of 
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Persia,  and  of  Rome.  Nor,  indeed,  is  Greece  herself 
exempted,  for  the  poets  dignify  the  eagle  as  the  royal  bird 
of  her  mythology,  of  her  triumphs  in  science  and  poetry, 
and  of  her  splendour  in  arms. 

"  As  the  proud  eagle  of  all-conquering  Rome," 

the  golden  eagles  that  "  taught  the  nations  round  thy  fasces 
to  adore,"  and  wherever  they  flew  "  barbarian  monarchs  in 
the  triumph  mourned  " — these  birds  occupy  a  large  space 
in  poetry,  and  as  the  national  crest  of  France,  Germany, 
Russia,  Italy,  Austria,  and  Poland,  have  ample  reference.  The 
individuals  honoured  with  the  supreme  epithet  are  of  course 
very  numerous,  and  range  from  Shakspeare  down  to  Burns, 
and  from  Napoleon  to  LochieL  Religion  and  literature, 
science  and  art,  worldly  grandeur  and  personal  valour, 
pride  and  power,  are  all  alike  symbolised  under  the  eagle. 

As  "the  natural  enemy  of  the  serpent" — an  old-world 
tradition  which  has  been  most  liberally  adopted  by  'the 
poets — the  eagle  represents  freedom  of  thought,  chivalry, 
and  frank  courage,  as  opposed  to  reptile  servility,  malig- 
nity, and  underhand  cowardice.  In  Shelley  especially  this 
image  soars  into  great  sublimity.  And  how  splendid,  in 
other  poets  also,  are  some  of  the  passages  in  which  Nature 
— eagle-baffling  mountains  and  eagle-skies — borrows  its 
epithets  from  this  supreme  bird,  and  in  which  religion  and 
reason,  philosophy,  science,  poetry  and  music,  thought  and 
reflection,  passion  and  hatred,  danger,  dominion,  fame,  vic- 
tory, ardour,  ambition,  and  fate,  all  bear  alike  the  eagle  crest. 


Its  Vision  —  Playmate  of  the  storm  —  The  nearest  to  the  sky  —  Us 
eyrie  and  eaglets — A  bird  of  prey — A  bird  of  carnage — In  falconry 
—  The  titles  of  the  king  of  birds  ;  the  bird  of  freedom — The  emblem 
of  nations  ;  of  individuals— Jove's  towering  eagle — Natural  enemy 
of  the  serpent — Eagle  metaphors  and  epithets. 

The   Olympian  eagle's  vision    {Keats :    Endymion} ;    The   eagle's 
talon  asks  an  eagle's   eye   {Pope:   Essay  on   Satire);    Eagle   glance 
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(Scott:  Lady  of  Lake) ;  As  eagles  drink  the  noontide  flames  (Akenside: 
Odes);  The  eagle's  gaze  alone  surveys  the  sun's  meridian  splendour 
(Burns:  Lovely  Davits');  Exulting  in  the  light  (Heber:  Palestine); 
Swims  like  an  eagle  in  the  eye  of  noon  (Montgomery :  Prison  Amuse- 
ments). 

(1)  Like  the  native  brood  of  eagles  kynd, 

On  that  bright  sunne  of  glorie  fix  thine  eye. — Spenser :  Hymns. 

(2)  Fled  back  like  eagles  to  the  native  noon. — Shelley :  Triumph. 

(3)  As  the  spirit  eyes,  with  eagle  gaze, 

The  noon  of  heaven  undazzled  by  the  blaze. — Campbell :  Hofie. 


(4)  Eagles  golden  fenther'd  who  do  tower 

Above  us  in  their  beauty  and  must  reign  ; 
In  right  thereof. — Keats  :  Hyperion. 

($)    The  towering  eagle  to  the  realms  of  light 

By  their  strong  pounces  claim  a  regal  right. — Fenton  :  Epistles. 

(6)  Playmates  of  the  storm.  —  Coleridge :  Hymn. 

(7)  When  the  tempest's  at  its  loude?t 
On  its  gale  the  eagle  rides. — Scott. 

(8)  Triumphant  on  the  bosom  of  the  storm 
Glances  the  fire-clad  eagle's  wheeling  form. 

—  Wordsworth :  Descriptive  Sketches. 

(9)  A  swift  eagle,  in  the  morning  glare 

Breasting  the  whirlwind  with  impetuous  flight. — Shelley :  Alias. 


(10)  Bears  her  up  as  on  an  eagle's  wings, 

Destined  for  highest  heaven. — Akenside :  Imagination. 

(i  i)  Dim  seen  eagles. — Keats :  Sleep  and  Poetry. 

(12)  Thou  winged  and  cloud-cleaving  minister, 
Whose  happy  flight  is  highest  into  heaven, 
Well  mayst  thou  swoop  so  near  me — I  should  be 
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Thy  prey,  and  gorge  thine  eaglets ;  thou  art  gone 
Where  the  eye  cannot  follow  thee  ;  but  thine 
Yet  pierces  downward,  onward,  or  above, 
With  a  pervading  vision. — Byron :  Manfred. 

(13)  Eagle  !  why  soarest  thou  above  that  tomb  ?  l 
To  what  sublime  and  starry  paven  home 
Floatest  thou? — Shelley:  Spirit  of  Plato. 

(14)  A  path  the  vulture's  eye  hath  not  observed, 

Nor  foot  of  eagles  trod. — Mallet :  The  Excursion. 

As  wheeling  eagle  flies  the  airy  labyrinths  (Somerville :  Field  Sports] ; 
Swift  as  the  imperial  eagle  flies  {Fenton:  Odes);  Sublime,  on  eagle 
pinion  driven  (Beattie:  Monument) ;  The  nearest  to  the  sky  (Mackay: 
To  an  Eagle). 

(15)  Who  rushed  to  the  field  where  the  glory  was  won, 
As  eagles  that  soar  from  their  cliffs  to  the  sun. 

— Hemans :  Hirlas  Horn. 

A  sounding  flight  {Hemans:  Greek  Songs'];  On  sounding  pinion 
borne  he  soars,  and  shrouds  his  proud  aspiring  head  among  the 
clouds  (Broome :  Paraphrases) ;  Faint  sound  of  eagle  melting  into  blue 
( IVordsivorth  :  Descriptive  Sketches) ;  Muffled  roaring,  like  an  eagle's 
wing  (Cook:  Lines  Among  Leaves);  Cloud-dividing  eagles  (Quarles : 
Emblems). 

(16)  Strong-pounc'd,  and  fierce,  he  darts  upon  his  prey, 
He  sails  in  triumph  through  the  ethereal  way, 

Bears  on  the  sun,  and  basks  in  open  day. — Broome:  fob. 

(17)  High  in  heaven's  vermilion  wheeled  and  soared. 

— Campbell:  Theodric. 

(18)  From  the  cliff,  to  whose  dark  brow 

He  clings,  the  steep-ascending  eagle  soars, 
With  upward  pinions  through  the  flood  of  day, 
And,  giving  full  bosom  to  the  blaze, 
Gains  on  the  sun. — Thompson  :  Summer. 

(19)  O  that  mine  eyes,  like  thine, 
Upon  the  sun  may  gaze 

1   Vide  infra.     The  tomb  of  Aristomenes. 
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And  revel  in  that  living  light, 

Undazzled  by  the  blaze  ! 

O  that  my  rapid  flight, 

O'er  boundless  ether  driven, 

Might  never  leave,  for  things  of  earth, 

The  brighter  ones  of  heaven. — Mackay :  To  an  Eagle. 

(20)  Though  strong  the  hawk,  though  practised,  well  to  fly, 
An  eagle  drops  her  in  a  lower  sky. —  Young :  Job, 

(21)  Beyond  the  soaring  eagle's  homeward  flight. — Mallet:  Excursion. 

(22)  Say  !  who  can  soar  beyond  the  eagle's  flight, 

Has  he  not  reached  to  glory's  utmost  height  ? — Gay:  Lo-ivndes. 

(23)  An  eagle's  wings  for  scope  and  speedinesse 
That  nothing  may  escape  her  reaching  might, 

Whereto,  she  ever  list  to  make  her  hardy  flight. — Faerie  Queen. 


Like  an  eagle's  nest  in  air  (Scott :  Marmion) ;  The  fair  tree  whereon 
the  eagle  builds  (Waller:  The  Queen)  ;  Tall  crag1  that  is  the  eagle's 
birthplace  ( Wordsivorth  :  Excursion) ;  Perched  like  an  eagle  on  a  high- 
browed  rock  (Armstrong:  Imitations] ;  Like  an  eagle's  nest,  hangs  on 
the  crest  of  purple  Apennine  (Macaulay :  Horatius). 

(24)  The  while  without,  the  sounding  tempest  swells, 

Incaved  secure  the  exulting  eagle  dwells. — Savage:  Wanderer. 

(25)  The  eagle  rushed  from  Skiddaw's  purple  crest, 

A  cloud  still  brooding  o'er  her  giant  nest. — Rogers :  Memory. 

(26)  Two  dread  mountains,  from  whose  crest, 
Might  seem,  the  eagle,  for  her  brood, 

Would  never  have  hung  her  dizzy  nest. — Shelley:  Dream. 

(27)  O  for  thy  cleaving  wings  ! 

O  for  thy  toppling  nest ! 
To  dwell  upon  the  mountain  tops, 

With  nature  for  my  guest. — Mackay:  To  an  Eagle. 

1  This  Lundy  is  a  Nymph  to  idle  toyes  inclined 
And  wantonlie  to  hatch  the  Birds  of  Ganimed. 

— Drayfon  :  PolyoKion. 
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(28)  The  eagle,  from  the  cliffy  brow, 
Marking  you,  his  prey  below  ; 
In  his  breast  no  pity  dwells, 

Strong  necessity  compels. — Burns:   Water-Fowls. 

(29)  There  the  eagle  and  the  stork 

On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build. — Paradise  Lost. 

(30)  The  wild  eagle's  solitary  cry. — Hemans :  Greece. 

(31)  Once  an  eagle  of  the  rock 
("Twas  an  omen  of  our  fate) 
Stooped,  and  from  my  scattered  flock 
Bore  a  lambkin  to  his  mate. 

While  the  parents  fed  their  young, 
Lo  !  a  cloud  of  vultures,  lean, 
By  voracious  famine  stung, 
Wildly  screaming,  rushed  between. 

Fiercely  fought  the  eagle  twain, 

Though  by  multitudes  opprest, 

Till  their  little  ones  were  slain, 

Till  they  perished  on  their  nest. — Montgomery :  Switzerland. 

(32)  He  fed  his  eaglets  in  the  noonday  sun. — Montgomery:  Pelican. 

(33)  Truth,  which  itself  is  light,  does  darkness  shun, 

And  the  true  eaglet  safely  dares  the  sun. — Dryden:  Britannia. 

(34)  Veil  their  eyes, 
Like  callow  eagles  at  the  first  sunrise. 
Soon,  with  an  eagle  nativeness,  their  gaze 

Ripe  from  hue-golden  swoons,  took  all  the  blaze. 

— Keats:  Endymion. 

(35)  Like  eaglets  on  the  wing,  lost  in  the  white  day. — Shelley:  Life. 

(36)  Swift  and  strong 

As  new-fledged  eagles,  beautiful  and  young, 
That  float  among  the  blinding  beams  of  morning. 

— Shelley:  Kevolt  of  Islam. 
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(37)  As  the  young  eagle  plies  his  growing  wings 
In  bounded  flights,  and  sails  in  wider  rings, 
Till  to  the  fountain  of  meridian  day, 
Full-plumed  and  perfected,  lie  soars  away. 

— Montgomery :  Before  the  Flood, 

(38)  As  eagles  try  their  young  against  his  rays, 

To  prove  if  they're  of  generous  breed,  or  base. 

—Butler:  Charles  II. 

(39)  Just  as  tne  eagle  from  her  nest, 
By  gentle  flights,  her  eaglets  tries 

To  dare  the  sun  and  mount  the  skies. — King:  Art  of  Love. 

(40)  As  an  eagle  that  attempts 

Her  inexperienced  young  to  trust  the  wing  ; 

Stirs  up  her  nest  and  flutters  o'er  their  heads, 

And  all  the  forces  of  her  pinions  spreads, 

And  takes  and  bears  them  on  her  plumes  abcve, 

To  give  peculiar  proof  of  loyal  love. — Parnell:  Moses. 

(41)  As  an  eagle  fed  with  morning 

Scorns  the  embattled  tempest's  warning 
When  she  seeks  her  aerie  hanging 
In  the  mountain-cedar's  hair, 
And  her  brood  expect  the  clanging 
Of  her  wings  through  the  wild  air, 
Sick  with  famine. — Shelley :  Hellas. 

(42)  As  the  brave  eagle  does  with  sorrow  see 
The  forest  wasted,  and  that  lofty  tree 
Which  holds  her  nest  about  to  be  o'erthrown, 
Before  the  feathers  of  her  young  are  grown, 
She  will  not  leave  them,  nor  she  cannot  stay, 
But  bears  them  boldly  on  her  wings  away ; 
So  fled  the  dame,  and  o'er  the  ocean  bore 
Her  princely  burthen  to  the  Gallic  shore. 

—  Waller:  To  Lady  Morton. 

(43)  As  parent  eagles,  summoned  by  their  infants'  cries, 
Whom  some  rude  hands  would  make  a  prize, 

Haste  to  relief,  and  with  their  wings  out-fly  their  eyes. 

—  Oldham  :  Saul  and  Jonathan. 
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(44)  Then  as  an  eagle  who,  with  pious  care, 
Was  beating  widely  on  the  wing  for  prey, 
To  her  now  silent  eyrie  does  repair, 
And  finds  her  callow  infants  forced  away. 

— Dryden :  Annus  Mirabilis. 

(45)  How  shall  he  shriek  o'er  the  remorseless  sea  ! 
And  call  his  nestlings  up  with  fruitless  yell, 
Unanswered,  save  by  the  encroaching  swell ; 
While  man  shall  long  in  vain  for  his  broad  wings, 

The  wings  which  could  not  save. 

— Byron :  Heaven  and  Ea'th. 

(46)  %Iigh  from  the  summit  of  a  craggy  cliff, 

Hung  o'er  the  deep  ;  such  as  amazing  frowns 
On  utmost  Kilda's  shore,  whose  lonely  race 
Resign  the  setting  sun  to  Indian  worlds, 
The  royal  eagle  draws  his  vigorous  young, 
Strong  pounced,  and  ardent  with  paternal  fire, 
Now  fit  to  raise  a  kingdom  of  their  own, 
He  drives  them  from  his  fort,  the  towering  seat 
For  ages  of  his  empire,  which,  in  peace, 
Unstained  he  holds ;  while  many  a  league  to  sea 
He  wings  his  course,  and  preys  in  distant  isles. 

— Thomson:  Spring. 


(47-48)  An  eagle  that  with  plumy  wings  doth  share 
The  subtile  ayre,  stooping  with  all  his  might. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(49)          The  fresh  eagle  in  the  month  of  May, 

Upborne  at  evening,  on  replenished  wing 
This  shady  valley  leaves,  and  leaves  the  dark 
Empurpled  hills,  conspicuously  renewing 
A  proud  communication  with  the  sun. 

—  Wordsworth:  Excursion. 

(50-51)  Swift  as  the  eagle,  stooping,  from  the  plain 
Of  morning  light,  into  some  shadowy  wood 
He  plunged. — Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam. 

(52)          His  winged  vessel,  like  an  eagle,-  shows, 

When  through  the  clouds,  to  truss  a  swan  she  goes. 

—  Waller :  To  a  Painfer. 
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(53)  To  the  close  rock  the  frightened  raven  flies 

Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air. — Prior:  Ode  to  Queen. 

(54)  As  if  an  eagle  flew  aloft,  and  then 

Stooped  from  his  highest  pitch  to  pounce  a  wren  ! 

— Cowper:  Table  Talk. 

(55)  Like  to  an  eagle  in  his  kingly  pride, 
Soaring  through  his  wide  empire  of  the  aire 

To  weather  his  brode  sailes,  by  chance  hath  spide 

A  goshawke,  which  hath  seized  for  her  share 

Uppon  some  fowle,  that  should  her  feast  prepare  ; 

With  dreadful  force  he  flies  at  her  bylive, 

That  with  his  souce,  whiche  none  enduren  dare, 

Her  from  the  quarry  he  away  doth  drive, 

And  from  her  griping  pounce  the  greedy  prey  doth  rive. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(56)  As  sharpest  sighted  eagles  low'ring  fly, 
To  weather  their  broad  sails  in  open  sky, 

At  length,  on  wings  half-closed,  slide  gently  down. 

— Parnell ':  David. 


As  the  swift  eagle  to  the  fields  of  slaughtering  war  or  carnage 
(Dyer:  The  Fleece);  Like  eagles  following  fatal  troops,  appear:  All 
waiting  for  the  slaughter  which  draws  nigh  (Rochester :  To  the  King) ; 
The  exulting  eagles  screamed  afar ;  They  knew  the  voice  of  Alpine's 
war  (Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake] ;  Eagle's  hungry  barkings  (Wordsworth  : 
On  Power  of  Sound). 


(57)  Passion,  like  an  eagle  well  reclaimed, 

Is  taught  to  fly  at  nought  but  infinite. — Young:  Complaint. 

(58)  Upon  his  hond  he  bare  for  his  deduit 

An  egle  tame,  as  any  lily  whit. — Chaucer:  Knights  Tale. 


(59)  Freedom's  eagle-nest. — Montgomery:  In  Switzerland. 

(60)  The  captive  thrush  may  brook  the  cage, 

The  prison'd  eagle  dies  for  rage. — Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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(61)  Long,  long  my  spirit  fretted  at  the  thraldom  and  the  pain  ; 
Like  the  sad  imprison'd  eagle,  that  beholds  the  purple  mountain 
But  may  not  hope  to  reach  it. — Mackay :  Priest  of  his. 

(62)  What  doth  the  eagle  in  the  coop, 

The  bison  in  the  stall  ? — Macaulay :  Prophecy  of  Capys. 

(63)  The  prisoned  eagle  will  not  pair. — Byron :  Don  Juan. 

(64)  A  curse  on  the  hand  that  would  build  him  a  coop. 

—  Cook  :  The  Brave. 

(65)  Wh*n  day  was  beautiful  to  me, 

As  to  young  eagle's  being  free. — Byron:  Prisoner  of  Chilian. 

(66)  Like  the  young  rejoicing  eaglet 
Knowing  nought  of  gyves  and  bars, 
It  may  imp  its  virgin  pinions 

By  a  flight  towards  the  stars. 

High  above  the  sterile  Andes, 
Or  the  Himalayan  snow, 
Breasting  ether,  robed  in  sunlight, 
Unimpeded  it  may  go. 

But  a  Law  has  placed  its  limits, 

And  to  pass  them  should  it  dare, 

Numbness  falls  upon  its  pinions, 

Death  o'ercanopies  the  air. — Mackay :  Freedom  of  Law. 

(67)  And  my  soul,  as  an  eagle  exulting  and  free, 
Soars  high  o'er  the  Andes  to  mingle  with  thee. 

— Hemans :  The  Southern  Cross. 

(68)  The  clouds  are  stirred  by  the  eaglet-bird, 
As  the  flap  of  its  swooping  pinion  is  heard  : 
Oh  !  these  shall  be  the  creatures  for  me, 

For  my  soul  was  formed  to  love  the  free. — Cook:  The  Free. 

(69)  The  eagle,  monarch  of  the  rocks, 
Soars  nobly  in  his  lonely  flight, 

'Mid  lightning  streams  and  thunder-shocks, 

The  bird  of  freedom,  strength,  and  might. — Cook:  Poems. 

N 
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(70)         A  glorious  people  vibrated  again 

The  lightning  of  the  nations  :  Liberty, 
From  heart  to  heart,  from  tower  to  tower,  o'er  Spain, 

Scattering  contagious  fire  into  the  sky, 
Gleamed.     My  soul  spurned  the  chains  of  its  dismay, 
And,  in  the  rapid  plumes  of  song, 
Clothed  itself,  sublime  and  strong  ; 
As  a  young  eagle  soars  the  morning  clouds  among. 

—Shelley:  Ode  to  Liberty. 

(70  A  nest 

Of  cradled  peace  built  on  the  mountain  tops, 
To  which  the  eagle-spirits  of  the  free, 

Return  to  brood. — Shelley :  Charles  I. 

(72)          But  keener  thy  gaze  than  the  lightning's  glare, 

And  swifter  thy  step  than  the  earthquake's  tramp  ; 
Thou  deafenest  the  rage  of  the  ocean  ;  thy  stare 
Makes  blind  the  volcanoes ;  the  sun's  bright  lamp 
To  thine  is  a  fen-fire  damp. — Shelley :  Liberty. 

(74)      My  home  is  made  in  the  mountain  land, 

Where  the  chasms  yawn  and  the  torrents  leap  ; 
Where  no  coward  race  can  hold  a  place, 

But  forms  are  as  free  as  the  winds  that  sweep. 
Mine  are  the  limbs  no  trammels  can  bind  ; 

Mine  is  the  course  no  foot  can  track  ; 
There's  no  rein  on  my  neck  to  chafe  and  check, 

I  bear  no  rider  to  gall  my  back. 
Wide  is  my  range,  and  lonely  my  flight  ; 

The  vulture  may  gaze,  but  he  will  not  dare 
To  ruffle  my  feathers,  or  challenge  my  right  ; 

For  the  Eagle,  the  Eagle  is  King  of  the  Air. 
Let  the  dazzling  sun  rise  clear  and  high, 

In  the  warmth  and  blaze  of  a  southern  day, 
But  the  light  that  dwells  in  an  eagle's  eye 

Can  flash  back  again  with  as  fierce  a  ray. 
When  the  storm  comes  on  with  its  thunder  loud, 

As  the  Bird  of  Jove  I  keep  my  fame  ; 
My  broad  wings  flap  through  the  blackest  cloud, 

And  my  talons  cleave  through  the  bluest  flame. 
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My  speed  is  as  fast  as  the  hurricane's  blast, 

And  curbless  and  wild  as  the  ocean  tide. 
To  the  north  or  the  west,  no  hand  can  arrest ; 

I  am  free  in  my  will,  and  supreme  in  my  pride. 
Whene'er  I  take  my  place  below, 

No  green  or  bloom-wreathed  perch  is  mine  ; 
For  I  rest  on  the  pathless  peak  of  snow, 

Or  swing  on  the  dark  and  giant  pine. 
The  shot  or  the  barb  may  bid  me  die, 

But  I  know  the  stroke  and  aim  must  be 
From  the  mighty  arm  and  steady  eye, 

That  can  only  be  found  'mid  the  bold  and  free. 
I  live  with  glory — I  fall  with  the  brave  ; 

And  though  earth  may  have  creatures  strong  and  fair, 
Though  the  fearless  and  brave  fill  the  wood  and  the  wave, 

None  can  shadow  the  Eagle — the  King  of  the  Air. 

— E.  Cook:  Song  of  the  Eagle. 

(75)  Proud  eagle  of  all-conquering  Rome. 

— Cowper :  Expostulation. 

(76)  Where'er  their  bright  eagles  flew, 
Barbarian  monarchs  in  the  triumph  mourned. 

— Akenside:  Country  Gentleman. 

(77)  Long  did  the  mighty  Stagyrite  retain 
The  universal  intellectual  reign  ; 

Saw  his  own  country's  short-lived  Leopard  slain  ; 
The  stronger  Roman  Eagle  did  outfly, 
Oft'ner  renewed  his  age,  and  saw  that  die. 

— Cowley :  Pindaric  Odes. 

(78)  Rome,  though  her  eagles  through  the  world  has  flown, 
Could  never  make  this  island  be  her  own. 

—  Waller:  To  the  Lord  Protector. 

(79)  Where  Fingal  stemmed  the  tyrants  of  the  world, 
And  Roman  eagles  found  unconquerable  foes. 

— Campbell:  The  Highland  Society. 

(80)  Thy  dradded  bolts,  the  strong-pounc'd  eagle  bore, 
And  taught  the  nations  round  thy  fasces  to  adore. 

—  West:  Abiise  of  Travelling. 
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Bird  of  the  sun  !  dread  eagle,  born  on  high, 
A  creature  of  the  empyreal !  thou,  whose  eye 
Was  lightning  to  the  earth — whose  pinion  waved 
In  haughty  triumph  o'er  a  world  enslaved. 

— Henians :  Fourteenth  Century. 

(81)  On  new  plum'd  wings  the  Roman  eagle  soars, 

The  Belgic  lion  in  full  fury  roars. — Philip  :  Epistle. 

(82)  There  where  death's  brief  pang  was  quickest, 
And  the  battle's  wreck  lay  thickest, 
Strew'd  beneath  the  advancing  banner 

Of  the  eagle's  burning  crest — 

There  with  thunder  clouds  to  fan  her, 

Who  could  then  her  wing  arrest — 

Victory  beaming  from  her  breast  ? — Byron :  Napoleon. 

(83)  Oh  !  for  the  veteran  hearts  that  were  wasted, 

In  strife  with  the  storm,  when  their  battles  were  won  ; 
Then  the  eagle,  whose  gaze  in  that  moment  was  blasted, 
Had  still  soar'd  with  eyes  fixed  on  victory's  sun. 

— Byron:  Napoleon. 

(84)  Gaul's  eagle,  he  whose  upraised  hand 
Swayed  legions  of  the  brave. — E.  Cook :  Kings. 

(85)  The  world  was  darkened  beneath  either  pinion 
Of  him  from  the  flock  of  conquerors 

Fame  singled  out,  for  her  thunder-bearing  minion. 

The  opportunity,  which  bore 
Him,  on  its  eagle  pinions  to  the  peak 
From  which  a  thousand  climbers  have  before 
Fall'n,  as  Napoleon  fell  \-Skelley:  Triumph  of  Life. 

(86)  The  German  eagle  spread  his  wings.—  Lytlleton:  Blenheim. 

(87)  Look  up  !  you  sons  of  mighty  ancestors  ! 
Who  never  bounded  were  by  their  own  shores. 
Your  fighting  fathers  were  abroad  renown'd  ; 
Their  kings  in  Fiance  and  distant  Jewry  crown'd. 
See  o'er  your  heads  the  Western  Eagle  fly  : 
First  tow'ring  up,  then  compassing  the  sky. 
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Unless  our  royal  falcon  strait  prepare 

To  struggle  with  him  in  his  native  ayre, 

He  will  inlarge  his  growth,  new  imp  his  wings, 

And  make  the  Hague  an  hospital  for  kings. 

— Davenant:  On  the  Parliament,  1630. 

(88)  The  German  eagle  feels  her  guardian  dead  ; 
Not  her  own  thunder  can  secure  her  head  ; 
Her  trembling  eaglets  hasten  from  afar, 
And  Belgia's  lion  dreads  the  Gallic  war  : 

All  hide  behind  thy  shield. — Watts:  Horcz  Lyric<z. 

(89)  Again  their  crests  the  German  eagles  rear, 
Stretch  their  broad  wings,  and  fan  the  Latian  air  ; 
Greedy  for  battle  and  the  prey  they  call, 

And  point  great  Eugene's  thunder  on  the  Gaul. 

While  victory  celestial  soars  above, 

Plum'd  like  the  eagle  of  imperial  Jove. — Rowe :  Godolphin. 

(90)  Russia  still  hovers,  as  an  eagle  rqight 
Within  a  cloud,  near  which  a  kite  and  crane 
Hang  tangled  in  inextricable  fight, 

To  stoop  upon  the  victor. — Shelley :  Hellas. 

(91)  In  freedom's  van 
The  Polish  Eagle's  fall  is  big  with  fate  to  man. 
Proud  bird  of  old  !  Mohammed's  moon  recoiled 
Before  thy  swoop.     Had  we  been  timely  bold 

That  swoop,  still  free,  had  stunned  the  Russ,  and  foiled 
Earth's  new  oppressors. — Campbell ' :  The  Poiver  of  Russia. 

(92)  On  wild  Helvetia's  mountains  bleak, 
Where  (when  the  favour'd  of  thy  choice, 
The  daring  archer  heard  thy  voice), 
Forth  from  his  eyrie,  rous'd,  in  dread 

The  rav'ning  eagle  northward  fled. — Collins  :  Liberty. 

(93)  The  eagle, 'by  the  British  Lion's  might 
Unchain'd  and  free,  directs  her  upward  flight ; 
Nor  did  she  e'er  with  stronger  pinions  soar 

From  Tiber's  banks  than  now  from  Danube's  shore. 

— Prior:  A  Letter. 
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(94)  Pindar,  that  eagle,  mounts  the  skies, 

While  Virtue  leads  the  noble  way  ; 
Too  like  a  vulture  Boileau  flies, 

Where  sordid  int'rest  shows  the  prey. — Prior :  Ballad. 

(95)  Nor  the  pride  nor  ample  pinion, 

That  the  Theban  eagle  bear, 
Sailing  with  supreme  dominion 

Thro'  the  azure  deep  of  air. — Gray:  Progress  of  Poesy. 

(96)  Such  glance  the  mountain  eagle  threw, 
As,  from  the  cliffs  of  Benvenue, 

She  spread  her  dark  sails  to  the  wind, 

And  high  in  middle  heaven  reclined, 

With  her  broad  shadow  on  the  lake, 

Silenced  the  warbling  of  the  brake. — Scott:  L.  of  the  Lake. 

(97)  Fill  the  horn  to  Madoc's  name, 
First  jn  the  mighty  race  of  fame; 
Eagle-hearted,  eagle-eyed. — Cornwall:  Hirlas  Horn. 

\    (98)  The  eagle  Otho.— Keats :  Otho  the  Great. 

(99)  And  all,  like  Savoy,  shall  desert  his  cause. 
So  when  to  distant  vales  an  eagle  steers, 

His  fierceness  not  disarm'd  by  length  of  years, 
From  his  stretch'd  wing  he  sees  the  feathers  fly 
Which  bore  him  to  his  empire  of  the  sky. 

— Fenton :  On  the  Union. 

(100)  As  the  strong  eagle  in  the  silent  wood, 
Mindless  of  warlike  rage  and  hostile  care, 
Plays  round  the  rocky  cliff  or  crystal  flood, 
Till  by  Jove's  high  behests  call'd  out  to  war, 
And  charg'd  with  thunder  of  his  angry  kiny, 
His  bosom  with  the  vengeful  message  glows, 
Upward  the  noble  bird  directs  his  wing, 

And  tow'ring  round  his  master's  earthborn  foes, 

Swift  he  collects  his  fatal  stock  of  ire, 

Lifts  his  fierce  talon  high,  and  darts  the  forked  fire. 

— Prior :  Ode  to  the  Queen. 
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(101)  Ha !  laugh'st  thou,  Lochiel,  my  vision  to  scorn  ? 
Proud  bird  of  the  mountain,  thy  plume  shall  be  torn. 
Say,  rushed  the  bold  eagle  exultingly  forth 

From  his  home  in  the  dark  rolling  clouds  of  the  north  ? 
Lo  !  the  deathshot  of  foemen  outspeeding  he  rode, 
Companionless,  bearing  destruction  abroad  ; 
But  down  let  him  stoop  from  his  havoc  on  high  ! 
Ah  !  home  let  him  speed  ;  for  the  spoiler  is  nigh. 
Why  flames  the  far  summit  ?  why  shoot  to  the  blast 
Those  embers  like  stars  from  the  firmament  cast  ? 
'Tis  the  fire  shower  of  ruin  all  dreadfully  driven 
From  his  eyrie,  that  beacons  the  darkness  of  heaven. 
O  crested  Lochiel !  the  peerless  in  might, 
Whose  banners  arise  on  the  battlement's  height, 
Heaven's  fire  is  around  thee,  to  blast  and  to  burn  : 
Return  to  thy  dwelling,  all  lonely  return  ! 
For  the  blackness  of  ashes  shall  mark  where  it  stood, 
And  a  wild  mother  scream  o'er  her  famishing  brood. 

— Campbell:  LochieFs  Warning. 

(102)  Say!  who  can  soar  beyond  his  eagle  flight  ? 
Has  he  not  reached  to  glory's  utmost  height  ? 

— Gay :  Marlborough. 

(103)  That  eagle  Wolsey. — Young:  Night  Thoughts. 

(104)  Successless  Prince  ! J  when  from  his  eagle  flight 
His  ill-starred  brother  fell  who  soar'th  in  vain, 
Thinks  he  to  match  his  more  unequal  might  ? 

— Gay:  Gondibert. 

(105)  Let  the  sea  tell  how  in  their  fatal  hour, 
Swift  as  an  eagle,  our  victorious  prince, 
Great  Britain's  genius,  flew  to  her  defence. 

— Roscommon :  Duke  of  York, 

(106)  As  glares  the  famished  eagle 
From  the  Digentian  rock 

On  a  choice  lamb  that  bounds  alone 

Before  Bandusia's  flock, 

Herminius  glared  on  Sextus, 

And  came  with  eagle  speed. — Macaulay :  L.  Regillus. 

1  Hubert. 
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(107)  Safe  on  thy  eagle's  wings,  they  soar  above 
The  rage  of  war,  or  thunder  to  remove, 
Borne  by  the  bird  of  Caesar  and  of  Jove. 

—  Granville  ;  To  Lord  Lansdcnvne. 

(108)  If  Bacon's  eagle  spirit  had  not  leapt 

Like  lightning  out  of  darkness. — Shelley:  Triumph  of  Life. 

(109)  At  Bannockburn  the  bird  of  Jove. — Montgomery:  On  Burns. 


(no)  "  Majestic  bird  !  so  proud  and  fierce, 

Why  tower'st  thou  on  that  warrior's  hearse  ?" 

"  I  tell  each  godlike,  earthly  king, 

Far  as  o'er  birds  of  every  wing 

Supreme  the  lordly  eagle  sails 

Great  Aristomenes  prevails. 

Let  timid  doves,  with  plaintive  cry, 

Coo  o'er  the  graves  where  cowards  lie  ; 

'Tis  o'er  the  dauntless  hero's  breast 

The  kingly  eagle  loves  to  rest." 

— Ley  den:  Eagle  on  Tombstone  of  Aristomenes. 

The  monarch  bird  (Ramsay :  Eagle  ami  Robin) ;  The  Imperial  Bird 
(Glover:  Leonidas);  The  eagle,  lord  of  land  and  sea  (Wordsworth: 
Feast  of  Brougham  Castle) ;  The  wide  ruling  eagle  ( Wordsworth : 
Excursion)',  The  princely  eagle  (Robert  Greene :  Menaphon's  Rounde- 
lay); Eagle,  child  of  light  (Sir  W.  Jones:  Hymns);  Proud  eagle  (Scott: 
Lord  of  the  Isles);  War-like  eagle  (Cowley :  Davidus);  The  eagle- 
feather'd  king  (Shakespeare:  Fhcenix  and  Turtle);  Highland  eagle 
(Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake). 

(113)  "  Art  thou  the  king  of  birds,  proud  eagle,  say  ?  " 
"  I  am  ;  my  talons  and  my  beak  bear  sway. 

A  greater  king  than  I  if  thou  wouldst  be, 
Govern  thy  tongue,  but  let  thy  thoughts  be  free." 

— Montgomery:  B.rds. 

( 1 14)  Engle,  eagle,  thou  hast  bowed 
From  thine  empire  o'er  the  cloud  ; 
Thou  that  hast  ethereal  birth, 

Thou  hast  stooped  too  near  the  earth  ; 
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And  the  hunter's  shaft  hath  found  thee, 
And  the  toils  of  death  have  bound  thee. 
Wherefore  didst  thou  leave  thy  place, 
Creature  of  a  kingly  race  ? 

Wert  thou  weary  of  thy  throne  ? 

Were  thy  sky's  dominions  lone  ? 

Chill  and  lone  it  well  might  be, 

Yet  that  mighty  wing  was  free. 

Now  the  chain  is  o'er  it  cast, 

From  thy  heart  the  blood  flows  fast. 

Woe  for  gifted  souls  and  high  ! 

Is  not  such  their  destiny  ? — Hemans :  Poems. 

(115)  The  prince  of  all  the  fethert  kind, 

That  with  spred  wings  outflees  the  wind, 
And  tours  far  out  of  human  sicht, 
To  view  the  schyward  orb  of  light : 
This  royal  bird,  tho'  braif  and  great, 
And  armit  strong  for  stern  debait, 
Nae  tyrant  is,  but  condescends 
Aftymes  to  treit  inferiour  friends. 

.  .   .  The  eagle's  ryall  line, 
His  persing  ee,  and  richt  divyne 
To  sway  out  owre  the  fethent  thrang, 
Quha  dreid  his  martial  bill  and  fang  : 
His  flicht  sublime,  and  eild  renewit, 
His  mynd  with  elemencie  endewit, 
In  safter  notes  he  sang  his  luve  ; 
Mair  hie,  his  beiring  bolts  for  Jove. 

— Ramsay :  Eagle  and  Rob;n. 


(116)  Jove's  awful  eye  with  ray  superior  shone, 
The  thunder-grasping  eagle,  guards  his  throne. 

— Gay:   The  fan. 

(117)  Perching  on  the  sceptred  hand 

Of  Jove,  thy  magic  lulls  the  feather'd  king 
With  ruffled  plumes  and  flagging  wing  ; 
Quench'd  in  dark  clouds  of  slumber  lie 
The  terror  of  his  beak  and  lightnings  of  his  eye. 

— Gray:  Progress  of  Potty. 
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The  bold  imperial  bird  of  Jove  (Garth:  Dispensary);  The  kingly 
bird  that  bears  Jove's  thunder-clap  (Spenser :  World's  Vanities)  ; 
High  the  eagle  flies  before  thee  (Prior:  Hymn  to  Jupiter);  Jove's 
fair  bird  .  .  .  The  speedy  post  of  Ganymede  (A*.  Greene:  Menaphons 
Roundelay}, 

(118)  So,  when  with  bristling  plumes  the  Bird  of  Jove, 
Vindictive,  leaves  the  argent  fields  above, 
Borne  on  broad  wings,  the  guilty  world  he  awes, 
And  grasps  the  lightning  in  his  shining  claws. 

— Danvin  :  Economy  of  Vegetation. 

(119)  Jove's  towering  eagle  bears 

On  golden  wings  the  Phrygian  to  the  stars. — Pope:  Thebais. 

( 1 20  Virtue's  self  would  blush 

Did  she  at  once  approach  too  near  the  throne  ; 

But  the  young  eagle,  borne  amid  the  blaze 

Of  glancing  lightnings,  with  undazzled  eye 

Soars  to  the  courts  of  heav'n,  and  perches  bold 

On  the  bright  sceptre  of  imperial  Jove. —  West :   The  Garter. 


(121)  As  around  the  generous  eagle,  which  in  vain 
Exerts  her  strength,  the  serpent  wreathes  his  train.1 

—  Young:  The  Last  Day. 

(122)  Beheld 

An  eagle  and  a  serpent  wreathed  in  fight : — 

The  eagle,  hovering,  wheeled  from  left  to  right, 
And  hung  with  lingering  wings  over  the  flood, 
And  startled  with  its  yells  the  wide  air's  solitude. 

A  shaft  of  light  upon  its  wings  descended, 

And  every  golden  feather  gleamed  therein — 

Feather  and  scale  inextricably  blended. 

The  serpent's  mailed  and  many-coloured  skin 

Shone  through  the  plumes  its  coils  were  twined  within 

1  Jove's  bird,  on  sounding  pinions,  beats  the  skies, 
A  bleeding  serpent  of  enormous  size 
His  talons  trussed. — Homer :  Iliad. 
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By  many  a  swollen  and  knotted  fold,  and  high 
And  far,  the  neck  receded  lithe  and  thin, 
Sustained  a  crested  head,  which  warily 
Shifted  and  glanced  before  the  eagle's  steadfast  eye. 

Around,  around,  in  ceaseless  circles  wheeling 

With  clang  of  wings  and  scream,  the  eagle  sailed 

Incessantly — sometimes  on  high  concealing 

Its  lessening  orbs,  sometimes  as  if  it  failed, 

Drooped  through  the  air ;  and  still  it  shrieked  and  wailed, 

And  casting  back  its  eager  head,  with  beak 

And  talon  unremittingly  assailed 

The  wreathed  serpent,  who  did  ever  seek 

Upon  his  enemy's  heart  a  mortal  wound  to  wreak. 

What  life,  what  power,  was  kindled  and  arose 

Within  the  sphere  of  that  appalling  fray  ! 

For,  from  the  encounter  of  those  wondrous  foes, 

A  vapour  like  the  sea's  suspended  spray 

Hung  gathered  :  in  the  void  air,  far  away, 

Floated  the  shattered  plumes  ;  bright  scales  did  leap, 

Where'er  the  eagle's  talons  made  their  way, 

Like  sparks  into  the  darkness  : — as  they  sweep, 

Blood  stains  the  snowy  foam  of  the  tumultuous  deep. 

Swift  chances  in  that  combat — many  a  check, 
And  many  a  change,  a  dark  and  wild  turmoil ; 
Sometimes  the  snake  around  his  enemy's  neck 
Locked  in  stiff  rings  his  adamantine  coil, 
Until  the  eagle,  faint  with  pain  and  toil, 
Remitted  his  strong  flight,  and  near  the  sea 
Languidly  fluttered,  hopeless  so  to  foil 
His  adversary,  who  then  reared  on  high 
His  red  and  burning  crest,  radiant  with  victory. 

Then  on  the  white  edge  of  the  bursting  surge, 

Where  they  had  sank  together,  would  the  snake 

Relax  his  suffocating  grasp,  and  scourge 

The  wind  with  his  wild  writhings  ;  for  to  break 

That  chain  of  torment,  the  vast  bird  would  shake 

The  strength  of  his  unconquerable  wings 

As  in  despair,  and  with  his  sinewy  neck, 

Dissolve  in  sudden  shock  those  linked  rings, 

Then  soar — as  swift  as  smoke  from  a  volcano  springs. 
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Wile  baffled  wile,  and  strength  encountered  strength , 

Thus  long,  and  unprevailing  : — the  event 

Of  that  portentous  fight  appeared  at  length  : 

Until  the  lamp  of  day  was  almost  spent 

It  had  endured,  when  lifeless,  stark,  and  rent, 

Hung  high  that  mighty  serpent,  and  at  last 

Fell  to  the  sea,  while  o'er  the  continent, 

With  clang  of  wings  and  scream  the  eagle  past, 

Heavily  borne  away  on  the  exhausted  blast. 

— Shelley:  Revolt  of  Islam. 

(123)  As  an  eagle  grasped 

In  folds  of  the  green  serpent,  feels  her  breast 

Burn  with  the  poison,  and  precipitates 

Through  night  and  day,  tempest,  and  calm,  and  cloud, 

Frantic  with  dizzying  anguish,  her  blind  flight 

O'er  the  wide  aery  wilderness.  — Shelley :  Alastor. 

( 1 24)  The  scaly  train 
Like  snakes  in  eagle's  claws,  in  vain  they  strive, 
When  heaved  aloft,  and  quivering,  yet  alive. 

— Savage:   The  Wanderer. 


The  eagle-skies  (Keats :  Sonnets) ;  Nailed  to  this  wall  of  eagle-baffling 
mountain  (Shelley :  Prometheus  Unbound) ;  The  white  Alpes,  those 
eagle-baffling  mountains  (Shelley :  Prince  Athanase). 

(125)  The  muse  "eagle-pinioned." — Cowper:  Progress  of  Error. 

(126)  Eagle-spirit  of  a  child  of  song. — Byron :  Lament  of  Tasso. 

(127)  Then  warmer  numbers  glow  through  Satire's  page, 
And  all  her  smiles  are  darken'd  into  rage  ; 

On  eagle  wings  she  gains  Parnassus'  height, 

Not  lofty  epic  soars  a  nobler  flight. — Pope :  Essay  on  Satire. 

(128)  All  things  thou  art  by  turns,  from  wrath  to  love  ; 
From  the  queen  eagle  to  the  vestal  dove. 

—  Cornwall:   To  Pasta. 

(129)  Sciences,  with  eagle  sight. — Parnell:  Queen  Anne's  Peace. 
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(130)  Philosophy  .  .  .  her  eagle  eye 

With  which  she  gazes  at  yon  burning  disc 
Undazzled.— Cowper:  The  Sofa. 

(131)  Wolfish  change,  like  winter,  howls  to  strip 
The  foliage  in  which  Fame,  the  eagle,  built 
Her  aerie,  while  Dominion  whelped  below." 

— Shelley :  Hekas. 

(132)  Danger,  eagle-pinioned,  bold, 

Soars  around  each  cliffy  hold. — Burns :  Song. 

(133)  Eagle-winged  victory  (Shelley);    Ardour,  with   eagle   wings 
(He  mans). 

(134)  Death  is  a  pursuivant  with  eagle's  wings, 

That  knocks  at  poor  men's  doores  and  gates  of  kings. 

— Quarles :  Feast  for  Wormes. 

(135)  He  was  a  man  to  seize 
The  eagle  Greatness  in  its  flight,  and  wear 

Its  feather  in  his  casque. — Corn-wall:  On  his  Brother. 

Ambition's  eagle  nest. — Keats :  Otho  the  Great. 

Reason,  free  as  the  eagle  on  the  wind, 
Swoop'd  o'er  the  fallow  meadows  of  the  mind. 

— Mackay :  Railways. 

(13$)      My  hatred  flies,  on  eagle  wing,  from  the  foe  that  is  low. 

— Ossian :  Tent  or  a. 

(139)  He,  whom  Madhava  bestrides, 

When  high  on  eagle-plumes  he  ride?. — /ones :  Hymn. 

(140)  Pride,  like  an  eagle,  builds  among  the  stars. 

—  Young:  The  Complaint. 

(141)  But,  oh  !  this  passion  planted  in  the  soul, 
On  eagle's  wings  to  mount  her  to  the  pole. 

But  if  an  eagle  it  transfix  on  high, 
Lodged  in  the  wound  it  soars  into  the  sky. 

—  Young:  The  Instalment. 
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(142)  It  was  upon  the  eagle's  plundered  store 

That  Wallace  fed,  when  haunted  from  his  home. 

Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotlan.i. 

(143)  For  by  his  name  my  verse  shall  be  preferr'd, 

Borne  like  a  lark  upon  this  eagle's  wing. — Congreve:  King. 

(144)  There  stands  an  eagle,  at  the  feet 

Of  the  fair  image  wrought, 
A  kingly  emblem,  nor  unmeet 

To  make  yet  deeper  thought. 
She  whose  high  heart  finds  rest  below 
Was  royal  in  her  birth  and  woe. — Hemans :  Women. 

(145)  Some  day  I'll  burst  abroad, 
And  take  a  flight,  as  the  wild  eagles  do, 
When  from  the  summit  of  some  giddiest  crag 
They  plunge  into  the  immeasurable  air, 
And  dare  all  things,  and  never  turn  aside, 
Nor  shrink,  nor  stop,  nor  close  their  orbs  until 
They  rest  upon  the  chariot  of  the  sun  ! 

—Cornwall:  Poet's  Reply. 

(146)  And  that  French  muse's  eagle  eye  and  wing 

Hath  soared  to  heav'n,  and  there  hath  learn'd  the  art 
To  frame  angelick  strains,  and  canyons  sing. 

— Phineas  Fletcher :  The  Purple  Island. 

(147)  Behold  a  vision  of  the  days  to  be  ! — 
Cruel  and  eager  of  dominion, 

The  mighty  eagle  lies  with  bleeding  pinion, 

And  shrieks  in  the  death-agony 

That  no  one  pities. — Mackay :  Iphianassa. 

(148)  Where  the  chieftain's  spirit  hovers, 
Pausing  while  his  pinions  quiver, 
Stretched  to  quit  our  land  for  ever. 

— Scott :  Ronald  Macdonald. 

(149)  My  shield  is  an  eagle's  wing  to  cover  the  king  of  Dun-lora.  .  .  . 
The  eyes  of  Morven  do  not  sleep,  They  are  watchful  as  eagles  on  their 
mossy  rocks.  ...  I  rush  forth,  on  eagle's  wings,  to  seize  my  beam  of 
fame.  ...  As  meet  two  broad-winged  eagles,  in  their  sounding  strife, 
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in  winds,  so  rush  the  two  chiefs  on  Moilena  into  gloomy  fight.  .  .  . 
Fingal  is  there  in  his  strength ;  the  eagle-wing  of  his  helmet  sounds. 
.  .  .  Descending  like  the  eagle  of  heaven,  with  all  his  rustling  wings, 
when  he  forsakes  the  blast,  with  joy  the  son  of  Trenmor  came  ; 
Conar,  arm  of  death,  from  Morven  of  the  groves  ( Ossian :  Temora). 

(150)  This  glare  of  luxury 
Is  but  to  tempt,  to  try  the  eaglet  gaze 
Of  my  young  soul. — Moore:  La  I  la  Rookh. 

0 

(151)  Clad  with  luxuriant  foliage  from  the  trunk, 
Like  the  old  eagle  feathered  to  the  heel. 

— Montgomery :  Pelican  Island. 

(152)  Hoary  flakes  of  long  dishevelled  hair, 
Like  eagle's  plumage,  ruffled  by  the  air, 
Veiled  a  sad  wreck  of  grandeur  and  of  grace. 

— Montgomery :  Before  the  Flood. 

(153)  In  anger  valiant ;  gently  came  in  Love  ; 

He  soar'd  an  Eagle ;  but  he  stoop'd  a  Dove. 

— Davenant :  To  the  Queen. 

(154)  *  Thus  arrayed 
As  with  the  plumes  of  overshadowing  wings, 

From  its  dark  gulph  of  chains,  earth  like  an  eagle  springs. 
— -Shelley :  Revolt  of  Islam. 

(155)  False  learning  wanders  upward  more  and  more, 
Knowledge  (for  such  there  is  in  some  degree), 
Still  vainly,  like  the  eagle,  loves  to  soare, 
Though  it  can  never  to  the  highest  see. 

— Davenant :  Dying  Christian. 

(156)  So  the  struck  eagle,  stretched  upon  the  plain, 
No  more  through  rolling  clouds  to  soar  again, 
Viewed  his  own  feather  on  the  fatal  dart, 

And  winged  the  shaft  that  quivered  in  his  heart ; 
Keen  were  his  pangs,  but  keener  far  to  feel 

1  Spring. 
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He  nursed  the  pinion  which  impelled  the  steel, 
While  the  same  plumage  that  had  warm'd  his  nest 
Drank  the  last  life  drop  of  his  bleeding  breast. 

— Byron :  On  Kirke  White. 

(157)  Not  so  the  eagle,  who  like  thee  could  scale 
Heaven,  and  could  nourish  in  the  sun's  domain 
Her  mighty  youth  with  morning  doth  complain, 
Soaring  and  screaming  round  her  empty  nest. 

— Shelley :  Adonais. 

(158)  A  desert  peopled  by  the  storms  alone, 

Save  when  the  eagle  brings  some  hunter's  bone, 
And  the  wolf  tracks  her  there. — Shelley :  Mont  Blanc. 

(159)  Her  feet  both  thick,  and  eagle-like  displaid. 

— Suckling:  The  Deformed  Mistress. 

(160)  Vexed  like  a  morning  eagle,  lost  and  weary 
And  purblind  amid  foggy  midnight  wolds. 

— Keats:  Endymion. 

(161)  An  eagle  so  caught,  in  some  bursting  cloud, 
On  Caucasus,  his  thunder-baffled  wings 
Entangled  in  the  whirlwind,  and  his  eyes, 
Which  gazed  on  the  undazzling  sun,  now  blinded 
By  the  white  lightning,  while  the  ponderous  hail 
Beats  on  his  struggling  form,  which  sinks  at  length 
Prone,  and  the  aerial  ice  clings  over  it. 

— Shelley:  Prometheus  Unbound. 

(162)  A  hooded  eagle,  among  blinking  owls. 

— Shelley :  Letter  to  Maria  Gisborne. 

(163)  The  malady  that  griped 
Her  prostrate  form  with  unrelaxing  power, 
As  the  fierce  eagle  fastens  on  the  lamb. 

—  Wordsworth :  Excursion. 

(164)  The  feathery  weed 

Sown  by  some  eagle  on  the  topmost  stone. — Shelley:  Islam. 
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(165)  Where  falling  stars  dart  their  artillery  forth, 
And  eagles  struggle  with  the  buffeting  north 

That  balances  the  heavy  meteor-stone. — Keats :  Endymion. 

(166)  Kill  an  eagle  when  crushing  an  egg. — Cook:  Greatness. 

(167)  Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 
The  raven  gave  his  fatal  croak 

And  shrieked  the  night-crow  from  the  oak, 

The  screech-owl  from  the  thicket  broke 

And  fluttered  down  the  dell. 

So  fearful  was  the  sound,  and  stern, 

The  slumbers  of  the  full-gorged  erne 

Were  startled.  —Scott :  Harold  the  Dauntless. 

(168)  Ye  cliffs,  the  haunts  of  sailing  yearns, 

Where  Echo  slumbers. — Burns :  Elegy  on  Hendeison. 

(169)  The  dark-winged  erne  impetuous  glanced  to  view. 

— Leyden:  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(170)  His  aged  brows  are  crowned  with  curling  fern, 
Where  perches,  grave  and  lone,  the  hooded  erne. 
Majestic  bird  !  by  ancient  shepherds  styled 
The  lonely  hermit  of  the  russet  wild, 

That  loves  amid  the  stormy  blast  to  soar, 
Where  through  disjointed  cliffs  the  tempests  roar, 
Climbs  on  strong  wing  the  storm,  and,  screaming  high, 
Rides  the  dim  rack  that  sweeps  the  darken'd  sky. 

— Leyden:  Scenes  of  Infancy. 


FALCONS-1 

The  falcon  of  the  poets  is  a  purely  artificial  bird,  a  thing 
of  bells  and  hood.  Indeed,  there  is  very  little  positive 
evidence  at  all  to  show  that  a  poet  even  saw  a  wild  hawk. 
Scott  must  have  known  it,  but  you  could  hardly  guess  so 
from  his  verse;  and,  except  for  Burns,  Wordsworth, 

i  Not  used  as  equivalent  to  the  Falconidce  of  naturalists,  but  only  as 
a  comprehensive  term  for  the  poets'  "hawks." 

O 
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Grahame,  and  Jean  Ingelow,  the  hawk — had  it  not  been 
a  bird  of  sport — might  have  found  no  place  in  our  poetry. 
Burns,  beyond  doubt,  had  seen  the  "  griping  goshawk  "  (as 
Quarles  calls  it)  sweeping  on  to  its  prey  on  the  Ayrshire 
downs ;  and  Grahame  had  certainly  watched  it  "  skim 
forth  from  the  cliff,  eyeing  the  furzy  slope."  Wordsworth 
notes  "a  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing,  in  clamor- 
ous agitation  round  the  crest  of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy 
citadej,"  and  elsewhere  has — 

"  Smoothly  as  a  hawk, 
That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 
Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves, 
With  corresponding  wings,  the  abyss  of  air  ;  " 

and  sweet  Jean  Ingelow  had  often  scared  "  the  bold  marsh- 
harrier  "  from  the  ducklings  on  the  river.  Of  Philips,  also, 
there  may  be  admitted  a  generous  doubt : — 

"  Now  swifter  from  Plinlimmon's  sleepy  top 
The  stanch  ger-falcon  thro'  the  buxom  air 
Stoops  on  the  steerage  of  his  wings  to  truss 
The  quarry,  hern  or  mallard  ; " 

but  of  all  the  rest  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  trained 
bird  engaged  their  fancy  so  completely  that  they  do  not 
refer  to  the  wild  falcons  at  all.  Very  numerous,  indeed,  are 
references  to  doves  that  "cower"  when  they  espy  " soar- 
ing" and  "towering"  hawks;  and  equally  common  are 
allusions  to  the  rapidity  and  ferocity  of  falcons,  but  these 
allusions  are  not  such  as  to  warrant  us  in  supposing  them 
to  be  vignettes  from  nature. 

Specially  mentioned  by  name,  as  birds  of  sport  (in  which 
aspect  our  poets  are  always,  as  I  have  already  said, 
punctiliously  exact  as  to  species),  are  the  goshawk,  hobby, 
merlin,  peregrine,  and  sparrow-hawk,  with  their  technical 
sub  divisions  of  tiercel,  lanrell,  coystrell,  gentle,  haggard, 
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and  so  forth,  but  outside  of  sport  these  admirable  birds, 
as  individuals,  add  neither  a  moral  nor  a  beauty  to  poetry. 

Yet  what  a  prodigious  place  they  fill  in  Nature !  Of 
themselves  they  may  be  said  to  constitute  one  half  of 
ornithology.  They  are  the  fear  and  the  pain  of  Nature's 
great  antiphony  ;  the  bass  in  her  tremendous  harmonies. 

Take  to  woodland  and  fill  it  with  your  birds  of  beauty 
and  of  song ;  put  your  "  blackbird  pipers  in  every  tree," 
and  have  linnets  "starting  all  along  the  bushes."  Let 
"  melody  burthen  every  bough,"  and  every  cloud  hold  a 
lark.  Have  your  doves  in  the  pines,  and  your  thrushes 
in  the  hawthorn ;  spangle  the  thistle-beds  with  restless 
goldfinches,  and  the  furze  with  yellow-hammers.  The  sun 
is  shining  brightly,  and  the  country-sid«  seems  fairly  over- 
flowing with  gladness.  But  with  a  single  touch  you  can 
alter  the  whole  scene ;  for  let  but  one  hawk  come  skimming 
round  that  copse  yonder,  and  the  whole  woodland  is  mute 
in  the  moment.  Here  and  there  shrill  warning  cries  of 
alarm,  and  here  and  there  a  bird  dipping  into  the  central 
covert  of  the  brake.  But  for  the  rest  there  might  not  be 
one  winged  thing  alive  in  all  the  landscape.  The  hawk 
throws  a  shadow  of  desolation  as  it  goes ;  its  wings  scatter 
fears  on  either  side ;  silence  precedes  it  and  gloom  pursues. 

Nature  herself  delights  in  suddenly  adding  its  touch 
to  scenes  of  gladness,  and  the  one  hawk  floating  in  the 
middle  of  an  empty  sky,  with  all  the  eyes  of  a  multitude 
of  hiding  things  turned  up  towards  it  in  silent  vigilance,  is 
as  beautiful  an  episode  in  rural  idylls  as  ever  poet  need 
wish  for. 

And  how  significant  it  is  of  the  importance  of  the 
raptorial  clans  that  a  single  hawk  can  thus  turn  the  balance 
against  the  whole  of  feathered  nature,  and  strike  dumb  by 
the  simple  shadow  of  its  outspread  wing,  every  grove,  and 
field,  and  stream  within  the  horizon  of  its  vision.  The 
falcons,  indeed,  represent  in  the  bird-world  all  the  preda- 
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fory  classes  of  man  in  our  own  economy,  and  one  half  of 
the  total  dangers. of  their  lives. 

They  stand  in  the  sky  as  the  symbol  of  calamity.  When 
they  stoop  to  the  earth  it  is  a  Vision  of  Sudden  Death. 
How  strangely  meagre,  therefore,  is  the  poet's  recognition 
of  this  potent  element  in  bird-life  ! 

But  hardly  less  singular  is  their  indifference  to  the 
traditionary  associations  of  the  falcons.  Why  was  Nisus 
forgotten,  and  poor  Scylla,  Tereus  and  Chione,  and  Dcede- 
lion,  son  of  Lucifer,  the  morning-star  ?  Was  not  the  falcon 
Apollo's  messenger,  and  one  of  the  sacred  birds  of  Juno  ? 
Was  it  not  one  of  the  avatars  of  the  gods  who  lived  in 
Asgard;  the  "vehicle"  of  omnipotent  Vishnu;  the  supreme 
badge  of  Egypt's  supreme  deity  ?  Where,  too,  were  the 
poets'  memories,  and  where  their  usual  legend-hunger,  that 
they  did  not  remember  any  of  the  hawk-fables  of  modern 
folk-lore  ?  from  the  "  purple  faucon  "  that  wrought  such  bale 
to  the  Medicis,  to  the  sparrow-hawk.  The  "  faerie  falcon  " 
that  lived  in  the  "  castelle  "  beside  the  town  of  Pharsipee  ? 
Does  not  the  merlin,  the  "  ladies'  hawk,"  turn  to  a  cuckoo 
in  the  spring ;  and  is  it  not  a  peregrine  that,  in  the  Danish 
•  monastery — 

"  Self-contained  through  love, 
With  no  reluctant  office,  to  supply 
The  holy  purpose  of  a  convent  bell," 

calls  the  holy  folk  to  prayer  at  each  of  the  seven  watches 
of  the  day  ?  But  I  might  extend  the  calendar  of  the  poets' 
omissions  indefinitely. 

Yet  take  again  the  simple  beauty  of  the  hawks,  the 
actual  birds  in  nature,  and  contemplate  prosaically  the 
infinite  varieties  of  character  and  habit  of  such  diverse 
species, — the  sparrow-hawk,  that  dashing  little  bandit  of 
such  a  splendid  audacity;  the  spangled  goshawk,  so  leisurely 
in  survey,  so  intelligent  in  the  chase,  and  (infandum  dictu} 
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a  cannibal l  at  times ;  the  buzzard  with  its  sumptuously 
coloured  plumage  and  its  stately  flight;  the  kite  pitiless 
to  the  weak,  the  humble  servant  of  the  strong ;  the  lovely 
kestrel,  a  poem  in  itself;  the  knightly  peregrine,  too  noble 
to  heed  small  prey;  the  dainty  merlin,  the  prettiest  terror 
in  all  nature ;  the  stealthy  harrier,  very  short  in  its  sudden 
comings  and  its  shadow-like  evanishments.  And  common 
to  them  all  is  a  very  remarkable  beauty  of  colouring  and 
of  form.  So  I  wonder  at  it,  this  almost  universal  neglect 
of  the  falcon  kind. 

In  falconry  they  are  presented  to  us  at  every  stage  from 
the  mewing  peregrine  in  Quarles — 

"  The  haggard  cloister'd  in  her  mew 
To  scour  her  downy  robes,  and  to  renew 
Her  broken  flags,  preparing  to  o'erlook 
The  tim'rous  mallard  at  the  gliding  brook, 
Jets  oft  from  perch  to  perch,  from  stoup  to  ground, 
From  ground  to  window,  thus  surveying  round 
Her  dove-befeathered  prison,  till  at  length 
(Calling  her  noble  birth  to  mind  and  strength 
Whereto  her  wing  was  born)  her  ragged  beak 
Nips  off  her  jangling  jesses,  strives  to  break 
Her  jingling  fetters,  and  begins  to  bate 
At  ev'ry  glimpse,  and  darts  at  ev'ry  grate — ' 

to  the  triumphant  victor  in  Drayton — 

"  When  the  Falkoners  take  their  hawking- poles  in  hand, 
And  crossing  of  the  Brooke  doe  put  it  over  land  ; 
The  hawke  gives  it  a  souse  that  makes  it  to  rebound 
Well  near  the  height  of  man  sometime  above  the  ground — 
Oft  takes  a  leg  or  wing,  oft  takes  away  the  head, 
And  oft  from  necke  to  tayle  the  backe  in  two  doth  shread, 
With  many  a  wo-ho-ho,  and  jocund  lure  again, 
When  he  his  quarry  makes  upon  the  grassy  plaine." 

But  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  this  is  the  pleasantest 
aspect  of  the  falcon;  at  any  rate  it  is  the  artificial  one. 

1  "Hawks  do  not  pick  out  hawks'  eyes,"  says  the  proverb.     But 
they  do. 
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It  is  the  "  reclaimed  "  bird  that  flies  to  lures,  wears  hood 
and  bells,  sits  on  the  wrist,  and  "souses"  at  wild-fowl 
intended  for  its  master's  eating.  The  poets  even  draw 
morals  from  the  tame  falcon.  Thus  Johnson  : — 

"  I  have  learned  why  wise  men  hawking  follow, 
And  why  that  bird  was  sacred  to  Apollo ; 
She  doth  instruct  me  by  her  gallant  flight, 
That  they  to  knowledge  so  should  tower  upright. 
And  never  stoop  but  to  strike  ignorance, 
Which  if  they  miss  they  yet  should  re-advance 
To  former  height,  and  there  in  circle  tarry 
Till  they  be  sure  to  make  the  fool  their  quarry  ; " 

but  the  moral  has  not  my  sympathy. 

The  poets  have  certainly  woven  for  us  an  "arras  rich 
with  horseman,  hawk,  and  hound,"  in  their  descriptions 
of  the  gentle  sport  of  falconry;  but  from  the  falcon  in 
nature — the  bird  that  can  see  as  far  as  their  eagle,  that 
can  catch  their  swallow  on  the  wing,  that  can  boast  a 
personal  grace  equal  to  their  swan,  the  bird  that  used  to 
stand  as  the  type  of  an  old-world  chivalry,  and  is  still  the 
most  eloquent  detail  of  our  English  landscape — from  this 
falcon  there  is  not  apparently  more  than  one  lesson  to 
be  taught,  and  hardly  one  beauty  to  be  suggested. 


1 i )  Queen  of  prey.  — Lovelace :  Lady  and  Falcon. 

(2)  The  hawk, 

High  in  the  beetling  cliff,  his  eyrie  builds. — Thomson:  Spring. 

(3)  From  Canna's  tower,  that,  steep  and  gray, 

Like  falcon-nest,  o'erhangs  the  bay. — Scott :  L.  of  the  Isles. 

(4)  Where  falcons  hang  their  giddy  nests. — Scott:  Last  Minstrel. 

(5)  A  pair  of  falcons,  wheeling  on  the  wing, 
In  clamorous  agitation  round  the  crest 

Of  a  tall  rock,  their  airy  citadel. —  Wordsworth:  Excursion. 
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(6)  High  steeples — 

On  which  the  lordly  falcon  wont  to  towre. — Spenser:  Time. 

(7)  There  skims  the  hawk 
Forth  from  her  cliff,  eyeing  the  furzy  slope. 

— Grahame :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(8)  Falcon-eye. — Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(9)  The  eye  of  the  hawk,  and  the  fire  therein. 

— Coleridge:  Tell's  Birthplace. 

(10)  O  Sorrow  !  why  dost  borrow 

The  lustrous  passion  from  a  falcon-eye  ? — Keats :  Endymion. 

(11)  The  boat  advanced 
Through  crystal  waters,  smoothly  as  a  hawk 
That,  disentangled  from  the  shady  boughs 

Of  some  thick  wood,  her  place  of  covert,  cleaves 
With  corresponding  wings,  the  abyss  of  air. 

—  Wordsworth :  Excursion. 

(12)  Swift  as  the  hawk,  that  sees,  athirst  for  blood, 
Steal  near  her  nest  the  magpie's  chattering  brood, 
And  from  her  lofty  stand  like  lightning  darts. 

— Ley  den:  Clyde. 

(13)  Pride,  like  hooded  hawks  in  darkness  soar?, 
From  blindness  bold,  and  towering  to  the  skies. 

—  Young :  Complaint. 

(14)  Like  hooded  hawks,  we  blindly  tow'r, 

And  circumscribe,  with  fancied  laws,  thy  power. 

— Fenton :  OJes. 

(15)  '  And  in  their  tops  the  soaring  hawke  did  towre, 

Sitting  like  king  of  fowles  in  majesty  and  powre. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(16)  The  hawk  we  hate,  as  living  still  in  arms. — King :  Loi'e. 

(17)  Some  Cossacques,  hovering  like  hawks,  round  a  hill. 

— Byron:  Don  Juan. 
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( 1 8)  The  falcon  is  a  noble  bird, 

And  when  his  heart  of  hearts  is  stirred, 

He'll  seek  the  eagle,  though  he  run 

Into  his  chamber  near  the  sun. 

Never  was  there  brute  or  bird, 

Whom  the  woods  or  mountains  heard, 

That  could  force  a  fear  or  care 

From  him, — the  Arab  of  the  air  ! — Cornwall :  Falcon. 

(19)  A  life  at  every  meal,  rapacious  hawk  ? 
Spare  helpless  innocence. 

Troth,  pleasant  talk  ! 
Yon  sparrow  snaps  more  lives  up  in  a  day 
Than  in  a  twelvemonth  I  could  take  away  ; 
But  hark^  most  gentle  censor,  in  your  ear 
A  word,  a  whisper — you — are  you  quite  clear  ? 
Creation's  groans  through  ocean,  earth,  and  sky, 
Ascend  from  all  that  walk  or  swim  or  fly. 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(20)  Restless  hope,  for  ever  on  the  wing — 

High  perched  o'er  every  thought,  that  falcon  sits. 

—  Young:  Complaint. 

(21)  Sterner  virtues  o'er  the  mountain's  breast 
May  sit,  like  falcons  cowering  on  the  nest. 

— Goldsmith:   Traveller. 

(22)  Who  taught  the  hawk  to  find,  in  seasons  wise, 
Perpetual  summer  and  a  change  of  skies? — Voting:  Job. 

(23)  Tall  without  height, 

A  servile  hawk. — Herbert :  Providence. 

(2.) )  And  falc'ners  hold  the  ready  hawk  ; 

And  foresters,  in  greenwood  trim, 
Lead  in  the  leash  the  gaze-hounds  grim, 
Attentive,  as  the  bratchet's  bay 
From  the  dark  covert  drove  the  prey, 
To  slip  them  as  he  broke  away. — Scott:  Marmion. 

(25)  The  heron  mounted  doth  appear 

On  his  own  Peg'sus  a  lanceer, 
And  seems  on  earth  when  he  does  hut 
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A  proper  halberdier  on  foot ; 
Secure  i'  th'  noon,  about  to  sup, 
The  dogs  have  beat  his  quarters  up. 
And  now  he  takes  the  open  air, 
Draws  up  his  wings  with  tactic  care  ; 
Whilst  the  expert  falcon  swift  doth  climb 
In  subtle  mazes  serpentine  ; 
And  to  advantage  closely  twin'd 
Khe  gets  the  upper  sky  and  wind, 
When  she  dissembles  to  invade, 
And  lies  a  pol'iic  ambuscade, 
Fair  princess  of  that  spacious  air 

Bright  heir  t'  th'  bird  imperial, 

From  whose  avenging  pennons  fall 

Thunder  and  lightning  twisted  spun  ; 

Brave  cousin-german  to  the  sun, 

That  didst  forsake  thy  throne  and  sphere, 

To  be  an  humble  pris'ner  here. 

How  often  wouldst  thou  shoot  heaven  s  arc, 

Then  mount  thyself  into  a  lark  ; 

And  after  our  short  faint  eyes  call 

When  now  a  fly,  now  nought  at  all ; 

Then  stoop  so  swift  unto  our  sense 

As  thou  were  sent  intelligence. 

Whilst  we  behold  the  various  fight, 

With  mingled  pleasure  and  affright, 

The  humbler  hinds  do  fall  to  pray'r 

As  when  an  army's  seen  i'  th'  air, 

And  the  prophetic  spaniels  run 

And  howl  thy  epicedeum. — Lovelace :  The  Falcon. 

(26)  Next  will  I  sing  the  valiant  falcon's  fame  ! 
Aerial  fights,  where  no  confederate  brute 
Joins  in  the  bloody  fray ;  but  bird  with  bird 
Jousts  in  mld-alr.—Somervitte:  Field  Sports. 

(27)  The  tow'ring  hawk  let  future  poets  sing, 
Who  terror  bears  upon  his  soaring  wing ; 
Let  them  on  high  the  frighted  hern  survey, 

And  lofty  numbers  paint  their  airy  fray. — Gay:  Sports. 
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(28)  I  mark  the  falcons  wing  their  airy  way, 

And  soar  to  seize,  and,  stooping,  strike  their  prey. 

— Parnt-ll:  Eclogues. 

(29)  Others  more 
Humble,  like  falcons  sate  upon  the  fi-st 

Of  common  men. — Shelley:   Triumph  of  Life. 

(30)  Unhood  thy  falcon  bold  ! — Somerville :  Field  Sports. 

(31)  My  falcon  flies  not  at  ignoble  game. — Byron:  Horace. 

(32)  The  unhooded  falcon  sits  on  his  fist ;  with  eager  eyes 
She  meditates  her  prey. — Somerville:  Field  Sports. 

(33)  The  faicon  swift 
Follows  at  speed,  mounts  as  she  mounts,  for  hope 
Gives  vigour  to  her  wings. — Somerville:  Field  Sports. 

(34)  Our  hopes,  like  tow'ring  falcons,  aim 
At  objects  in  an  airy  height : 

The  little  pleasure  of  the  game, 

Is  from  afar  to  view  the  flight. — Prior:  C.  Montagu. 

(35)  Like  a  falcon  towering  in  the  skies 
Coucheth  the  fowl  below  with  his  wings  shade. 

— Shakespeare :  Lucrece. 

(36)  As  when  a  cast  of  faulcons  make  their  flight, 
At  an  herneshaw  that  lyes  aloft  on  wing 

The  whyles  they  strike  at  him  with  needlesse  might 
The  warie  foule  his  bill  doth  backward  wring, 
On  which  the  first,  whose  force  her  first  doth  bring 
Herselfe  quite  through  the  bodie,  doth  engore 
And  falleth  downe  to  ground  like  senselesse  thing, 
But  th'  other,  not  so  swift  as  she  before,    • 
Fayles  of  her  souse,  and  passing  by  doth  hurt  no  more. 
— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(37)  Say,  will  the  falcon,  stooping  from  above, 
Smit  with  her  varying  plumage,  spare  the  dove? 
Admires  the  jay  the  insect's  gilded  wings  ? 

Or  hears  the  hawk  when  Philomela  sings? 

— Dryden :  Absalom. 
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(38)  As  a  faulcon  fay  re, 
That  once  hath  failed  of  her  souse  full  neare, 
Remounts  againe  into  the  open  ayre, 

And  unto  better  fortune  doth  herselfe  prepayre. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(39)  As  falcon  to  the  lure,  away  she  flies. — Shakespeare:   Venus. 

(40)  Gorged  hawks, 
Unapt  for  tender  smell,  or  speedy  flight, 
Make  slow  pursuit,  or  altogether  balk 
The  prey  wherein  by  nature  they  delight. 

— Shakespeare :  Lucrcce. 

(41)  Love,  like  a  greedy  hawk,  if  we  give  way, 
Does  overgorge  himself  with  his  own  prey. 

— Cow  ley :  The  Mistress. 

(42)  With  trembling  fear — as  fowl  hears  falcon's  bell. 

— Shakespeare:  Lucrece. 

(43)  As  fearfull  foule,  that  long  in  secret  cave, 
For  dread  of  soaring  hawke,  herself  hath  hid, 
Nor  caring  now  her  silly  life  to  save, 

She  her  gay  painted  plumes  disordered. — Faerie  Queen. 

(44)  A  feeble  band,  that  in  their  covert  lie 

Like  cowering  doves  beneath  the  falcon's  eye. 

— Montgomery :  Before  the  Flood. 

(45)  I  both  learned  why  wise  men  hawking  follow, 
And  why  that  bird  was  sacred  to  Apollo ; 
She  doth  instruct  men  by  her  gallant  flight, 
That  they  to  knowledge  so  should  tower  upright, 
And  never  stoop  but  to  strike  ignorance ; 
Which,  if  they  miss,  they  yet  should  re-advance 
To  former  height,  and  there  in  circle  tarry 

Till  they  be  sure  to  make  the  fool  their  quarry. 

—Johnson:  Henry  Goodyere. 

(46)  The  hawks  of  ship-mast  forests  (Jews). — Keats :  Isabella. 

(47)  But  roused,  no  falcon  in  the  chase 

Could  like  his  satire  kill—  Montgomery:  Burns. 
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1.  GOSHAWK;  2.  HOBBY;  3.  MARSH  HARRIER;  4.  MERLIN;  5. 
PEREGRINE  (HAGGARD,  TARSEL,  TURCELET)  ;  6.  SPARROW- 
HAWK;  7.  BUZZARD. 

(48)  Mark  the  gay  squadron  through  the  copse  descending  ; 
The  greyhound  with  his  silken  leash  contending, 
Wreathed  the  litlie  neck ;  and  on  the  falconer's  hand 
With  restless  perch  and  pinions  broad  depending, 
Each  hooded  goshawk  kept  her  eager  stand, 

And  to  the  courser's  tramp  loud  rang  the  hollow  land. 

—Heber:  Morte  <T Arthur. 

And  ride  on  hauking  for  the  rivere  with  grey  goshauk  on  honde 
( Chaucer :  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas) ;  Like  as  a  goshawke  that  in  foot 
doth  beare  a  trembling  culver  (Spenser:  Faerie  Queen);  Swift  as  a 
gos  drives  on  a  wheeling  hare  (Sums:  Briggs  of  Ayr). 

(49)  Latks  lie  dar'd  to  shun  the  hobbies'  flight. 

— Dryden  :  Annus  Mirabilis. 

(50)  Like  larks  when  they  the  tyrant  hobby  spy, 
Some,  wonder-strook,  stand  fix'd,  some  fly. 

— Cowley :  Davideis. 

(51)  The  bold  marsh -harrier  wets  her  tawny  breast — 
We  scared  her  oft  in  childhood  from  her  prey. 

— -Jean  Ingelow :   The  Four  Bridges. 

(52)  The  royal  falcon. — LeyJen :  Clyde. 

(53)  A  faucon  peregrine  seemed  she  of  fremde  lond. 

— Chaucer:  Squire's  Tale. 

(54)  A  falc'ner  Henry  is  when  Emma  hawks, 
With  her  of  tarsels  and  of  lures  he  talks  ; 
Upon  his  wrist  the  tow'ring  merlin  stand 
Practised  to  rise  and  stoop  at  her  command. 

— Prior :  Henry  and  Emma. 

(55)  Saving  there  came  a  little  "gray"  hawke, 
A  merlin1  him  they  call, 

1  King,  in  "The  Eagle  and  Robin,"  says,  that 

"  A  man  by  water  took 
Two  fine  young  merlins  and  a  rook." 
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Which  untill  the  grouncle  did  strike  the  grype, 
That  dead  he  downe  did  fall. — Percy :  Sir  Ahiingar. 

(56)  She  knyght-errant, 
That  acts  in  air  the  bloody  tyrant ; 

While  with  quick  wing,  fierce  beak  and  claws, 
She  breaks  divine  and  human  laws  ; 
Ne'er  pleas'd  but  with  the  hearts  and  livers 
Of  peartricks,  teal,  moor-powts,  and  plivers  ; 
Yet  is  she  much  esteem'd  and  dandl'd, 
Clean  lodg'd,  well  fed,  and  softly  handl'd. 

— Ramsay :  T/ie  Lure. 

(57)  Perch'd  on  his  wonted  eyrie  high, 
Sleep  seal'd  the  tercelet's  wearied  eye 
That  all  the  day  had  watch'd  so  well 

The  cushat  dart  across  the  dell. — Scott :  Rokeby. 

(58)  The  valiant  tersals. — Ramsay :  Eagle  and  Robin. 

(59)  As  hagard  J  hauke,  presuming  to  contend, 
With  hardy  fowle  above  his  hable  might, 
His  wearie  pounces  all  in  vain  doth  spend, 
To  trusse  the  prey  too  heavy  for  his  flight, 

Which  coming  down  to  ground,  doth  free  itself  by  flight. 
— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(60)  Fancy,  that  wild  and  haggard  faculty, 
Untamed  in  most,  and  let  at  random  fly, 
Was  wisely  governed  and  reclaimed  by  thee  ; 
Restraint  and  discipline  was  made  endure, 

And  by  thy  calm  and  milder  judgment  brought  to  lure  ; 

Yet  when  'twas  at  some  nobler  quarry  sent* 

With  bold  and  towering  wings  it  upward  went, 

Not  lessened  at  the  greatest  height, 

Not  turned  by  the  most  giddy  flights  of  dazzling  wit. 

—  Oldham:  Ode  on  Ben  Jonson. 

(61)  Enough  for  me 
To  boast  the  gentle  spar-hawk  on  my  fist, 

1  As  coy  and  wild 
As  hnggerds  of  the  rock. — Shakespeare :  Much  Ado  About  frothing. 
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Or  fly  the  partridge  from  the  bristly  field, 
Retrieve  the  covey  with  my  busy  train, 
Or  with  my  soaring  hobby  dare  the  lark. 

— Somerville :  Field  Sports. 

(62)  The  briddes  singen,  it  is  no  nay, 

The  sperhauk  and  the  popingay, 

That  joye  it  was  to  here, 
The  throstel  cok  made  eke  his  lay, 
The  wode  dove  upon  the  spray 
He  sang  ful  loude  and  clere. 

Sir  Thopas  fell  in  love-longing 
Al  whan  he  herd  the  throstel  sing, 
And  priked  as  he  were  wood. 

— Chaucer:  Rhyme  of  Sir  Thopas. 


(63)  Make  buzzards  senators  of  note, 

And  rooks  harangue  that  geese  may  vote. — Mallet :  Tyburn. 

(64)  He'd  prove  a  buzzard  is  no  fowl, 

And  that  a  lord  may  be  an  owl. — Butler:  Hudibras. 

(65)  Shrill  as  the  buzzard  cock.1—  Words^uorth  :  To  a  Child. 

(66)  Some  haggard  hawk,  who  had  her  eyry  nigh, 
Well  pounc'd  to  fasten,  and  well  wing'd  to  fly, 

One  they  might  trust  their  common  wrongs  to  wreak, 
The  musquet  and  the  coystrel  were  too  weak  ; 
Too  fierce  the  falcon ;  but,  above  the  rest, 
The  noble  buzzard  ever  pleas'd  me  best ; 
Of  small  renown,  'tis  true  ;  for,  not  to  lie, 
We  call  him  but  a  hawk  by  courtesy, 
I  know  he  hates  the  pigeon-house  and  farm  ; 
•  And,  more,  in  time  of  war  has  done  us  harm. 
But  all  his  hate  on  trivial  points  depends; 
Give  up  our  forms,  and  we  shall  soon  be  friends ; 
For  pigeon's  flesh  he  seems  not  much  to  care, 
Cramm'd  chickens  are  a  more  delicious  fare. 

—Dry den :  Hind  and  Panther. 

1  Not  the  Northern  farmer's  "  buzzard-clock  "  or  cockchafer. 
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(67)  "  God  save  King  Buzzard  !  "  was  the  general  cry. 
A  portly  prince,  and  goodly  to  the  sight, 

He  seem'd  a  son  of  Anak  for  his  height, 
Like  those  whom  stature  did  to  crowns  prefer ; 
Black-brow'd,  and  bluff,  like  Homer's  Jupiter  ; 
Broad-back'd  and  brawny,  built  for  love's  delight ; 
A  prophet  formed  to  make  a  female  proselyte. 

— Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(68)  The  monarch  bird,  with  blythness  hard 
The  chaunting  litil  silvan  bard, 

Calit  up  a  buzart,  quha  was  then 

His  favorite  and  chamberlane. — Ramsay:  Eagle  and  Robin. 


FEN-SPARROW. 

Fen-sparrows  chirp,  and  fly  to  fetch 
The  withered  reed-down  rustling  nigh  ; 

And  by  the  sunny  side  the  ditch, 

Prepare  their  dwelling  warm  and  dry. 

— Clare  :  Last  of  March. 


FIELDFARE. 

(1)  Beneath  the  broad  and  ample  bone, 
A  fickle  and  a  timorous  guest, 

The  fieldfare  framed  his  lowly  nest. — Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(2)  Not  yet  the  hawthorn  bore  her  berries  red, 
With  which  the  fieldfare,  wintry  guest,  is  fed. 

— Cowper:  The  Needless  Alarm.' 

(3)  Fieldfare  flocks 
From  distant  lands  alight,  and,  chirping,  fly 
From  hedge  to  hedge,  avoiding  man's  approach. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(4)  The  fieldfare  grey,  and  he  of  ruddive  wing,1 
Hop  o'er  the  field  unheeding,  easy  prey 

1  Redwing. 
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To  him  whose  heart  has  adamant  enough 
To  level  thunder  at  their  humblest  race. 

— Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(5)  If,  'mid  the  tassels  of  the  leafless  ash, 

A  fieldfare  flock  alight,  for  early  frosts 
Prepare. — Grahame:  British  Georgics. 


FLAMINGO. 

(1)  Flamingo,  that  rare  bird 

That  gleams  in  the  Indian  air. — Shelley :  Maria  Gisborne. 

(2)  Wading  through  marshes,  where  the  rank  seaweed 
With  spongy  moss  and  flaccid  lichens  strove, 
Flamingos,  in  their  crimson  tunics,  stalked 

On  stately  legs  with  far-exploring  eye  ; 

Or  fed  and  slept  in  regimental  lines, 

Watched  by  their  sentinels,  whose  clarion -screams 

All  in  an  instant  woke  the  startled  troop, 

That  mounted  like -a  glorious  exhalation, 

And  vanished  through  the  welkin  far  away, 

Nor  paused  till,  on  some  lonely  coast  alighting, 

Again  their  gorgeous  cohort  took  the  field. 

— Montgomery:  Pelican  Island. 

(3)  The  flamingo  see 
Disporting  like  a  meteor  on  the  lakes. 

— Campbell:  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 


FOREIGN  BIRDS. 

Our  poets  have  had  only  an  indifferent  repertory  of  foreign 
birds,  or  rather — seeing  how  backward  natural  history  was 
till  the  present  century — it  is  perhaps  more  to  the  purpose 
to  say  that  they  have  made  only  an  indifferent  use  of  those 
they  had.  Their  list  comprises  the  following — the  ostrich, 
pelican,  vulture,  condor,  bird  of  paradise,  humming-bird, 
flamingo,  stork,  crane,  and  some  caged  birds  —  canaries, 
cockatoos,  and  parrots. 
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Now  the  natural  history  of  poetry  is  mainly  derived 
from  three  sources :  from  Greek  and  Roman  mythology, 
fables,  and  heraldry.  These  are  all  of  questionable  authen- 
ticity ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may,  each  of  them,  be 
said  to  present  certain  features  specially  suitable  -for  poets' 
purposes,  for  the  "facts"  in  myths,  fables,  and  coats  of 
arms  rest  on  the  vaguest  authority,  are  hazy  in  outline  and 
sketchy  in  detail,  and  possess  a  delightful  elasticity  in 
application.  They  have  no  angular  certainties  about  them, 
no  uncompromising  and  positive  lumps  of  grit  in  them. 
They  never  get  any  harder  than  clay,  and  submit  readily 
therefore  to  fanciful  manipulation.  But  these  very  merits, 
if  I  may  call  them  so,  have  had  a  somewhat  injurious  effect 
upon  poetry  wherever  it  aimed,  as  the  poets  themselves 
assure  us  it  always  does,  at  truth.  Moreover,  by  going  one 
after  the  other  to  the  same  restricted  sources  of  information, 
the  poets  have  laid  themselves  open  to  the  charge  of  a 
monotony  in  error  almost  amounting  to  plagiarism. 

Of  the  general  result  of  absurdity,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quence of  looking  for  Nature  in  heraldry,  I  need  say  no- 
thing. When  a  Marvell  actually  went  out  into  the  fields 
and  observed  what  he  afterwards  wrote,  the  world  obtained 
not  only  poetry  but  poetry  from  the  life ;  or  when  a  Keats  ' 
translates  into  words  his  own  intuitive  and  tender  sympathy 
with  the  out-of-doors  about  him,  the  result  is  the  poetry  of. 
Nature  herself.  But  with  the  hearthrug  poets,  if  I  may 
make  the  phrase — the  poets  who  sit  looking  into  the  fire 
and  trying  to  remember  what  they  have  ever  heard  or  read 
about  a  particular  object  in  Nature — the  outcome  appears 
to  be  invariably  either  a  reminiscence  of  a  myth  or  of  some 
device  on  a  coat  of  arms,  or  else  a  simple  quotation.  With 
regard  to  foreign  birds,  every  poet  has  been  more  or  less 
of  the  "  hearthrug "  order  from  necessity,  as  of  course  no 
amount  of  personal  observation  of  English  bird  nature 
would  have  given  the  writer  an  insight  into  the  appearance 
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or  character  of,  say,  vultures  or  ostriches.  But  this  being 
granted,  it  need  not  follow  that  poets  should  take  on  trust 
— on  the  authority,  too,  of  professed  and  acknowledged 
nonsense — the  most  unfavourable  views  of  the  natures  and 
habits  of  those  birds.  The  poet's  instinct,  I  take  it,  should 
be  towards  perpetual  kindliness.  I  do  not  mean  towards 
that  sentimentalism  which  leads  men  to  wring  their  hands 
over  partridge-shooting : 

"Thus  the  Cyprian  goddess  weeping, 
Mourned  Adonis,  darling  youth," 

and  to  gush  over  "the  lesser  celandine,"  but  a  perfectly 
healthy  sympathy  with  Nature,  which  refuses  under  any 
circumstances  to  call  vultures  "  loathsome "  and  ostriches 
"unnatural."  Yet  nearly  all  the  poets  who  refer  to  these 
birds  do  so  in  these  or  in  similar  terms,  and,  to  add  to  the 
original  offence  of  ever  entertaining  such  opinions,  they 
give  reasons  for  doing  so.  As  if  it  justifies  abuse  of  vul- 
tures to  say  that  one  "gnawed  the  liver  of  Prometheus  !" 

"  The  sad  pelican — subject  divine 
For  poetry," 

say  Marvell.  And  yet,  but  for  one  very  notable  exception, 
the  poets'  pelican  might  be  summed  up  as  an  "  indulgent 
desert-bird,"  that  kills  herself  to  feed  her  young.  The 
absurdity  of  this  might  have  been  supposed  immense 
enough  even  to  strike  a  poet ;  but  no — one  after  the  other 
we  find  them  insisting  on  the  mother  pelican  sacrificing  her 
life  in  order  to  give  her  children  a  single  meal.  It  was 
well  enough  for  Savage  to  say — 

"  In  the  soft  pelican  is  love  expressed, 
Who  opens  to  the  young  her  tender  breast." 

But  those  who  extend  this  devotion  into  self-destruction 
stretch  the  idea  too  far.  Thus  Moore,  so  often  an  enemy 
to  sense,  sings — 
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"  No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  as  it  runs, 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  sons — 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's  nest, 
Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows  from  thy  breast." 

The  "  notable  exception"  alluded  to  above  is,  of  course, 
Montgomery's  lengthy  poem,  "The  Pelican  Island,"  in  which 
the  "  solen  pellicon  "  receives  such  elaborate  delineation 
as  has  scarcely  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  other  bird  in  all 
the  range  of  poetry.  For  the  most  part  the  natural  history 
of  the  poem  is  of  a  high  order,  and  this,  too,  without  de- 
tracting materially  from  the  beauty  of  the  passages  in  which 
we  meet  with  a  very  unpoet-like  accuracy. 

This  remarkable  poem  rescues  the  pelican  very  effectually 
from  the  category  of  totally  neglected  birds.  Otherwise,  it 
would  only  have  lived  in  verse  as  a  "  desert-bird  "  (which 
it  is  not)  that  commits  suicide  out  of  affection — which  it 
does  not. 

"  His  crest,  an  ibis  brandishing  her  beak, 
And  winding  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  neck." 

Garth's  solitary  reference  to  the  ibis — a  bird  upon  which 
rested  so  much  of  the  superstition  of  old  Egypt — is  a 
striking  instance  of  the  curious  preferences  shown  by  the 
poets.  The  sanctity  and  mystic  potencies  of  the  ibis  are 
among  the  earliest  records  of  bird-lore,  and  its  absence 
from  poetry  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  its  correspond- 
ing absence  from  heraldry ;  Garth's  single  reference  to  the 
bird  resulting  from  his  own  creation  of  an  imaginary  crest. 
Another  illustration  of  the  same  caprice  as  to  birds  is 
the  complete  silence  of  our  poets  as  to  the  flamingo,  and 
except  again  in  Montgomery's  admirable  lines  (and  an  inci- 
dental allusion  in  Shelley)  I  do  not  know  where  I  should 
look  for  it  between  Chaucer  and  Wordsworth. 

"  Wading  through  marshes  where  the  rank  sea-weed 
With  spongy  moss  and  flaccid  lichens  strove, 
Flamingos  in  their  crimson  tunics  stalked 
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On  stately  legs  with  far-exploring  eye  ; 

Or  fed  and  slept  in  regimental  lines, 

Watched  by  their  sentinels,  whose  clarion  scream 

All  in  an  instant  woke  the  startled  troop, 

That  mounted  like  a  glorious  exhalation 

Nor  paused  till,  on  some  lonely  coast  alighting, 

Again  their  gorgeous  cohort  took  the  field." 

The  flamingo  is  not,  of  course,  a  bird  that  our  poets 
need  be  expected  to  know  well,  seeing  how  little  they  know 
of  their  own  nightingales  and  doves,  but  it  is  well  worth 
noting  how,  while  they  ignore  such  notable  birds  as  the 
ibis  and  flamingo,  they  should  conspire  to  immortalise  the 
"  sic-sac  "  plover. 

One  of  the  most  conspicuous  curiosities  of  natural  his- 
tory is,  no  doubt,  the  friendly  alliance  between  Leviathan 
and  the  "  sic-sac  "  plover — 

"  The  bold  bird  on  the  banks  of  the  Nile, 
That  picks  the  teeth  of  the  dire  crocodile." 

Herodotus  was  the  first  to  tell  Europe  of  this  phase  of 
Egyptian  crocodile-worship,  and  there  is  nothing  to  add 
to  his  account.  The  sic-sac,  finding  the  crocodile  asleep 
with  its  jaws  open,  flits  round  the  reptile's  head,  hawking 
for  insects  that  infest  its  maw,  and  even  pecks  up  those 
that  have  settled  inside  the  jaws,  the  crocodile  lying  as 
placid  and  contented  during  the  soothing  operation  as  a 
cow  when  starlings  are  keeping  off  flies  from  her  face. 
Spenser,  curiously  enough,  cites  the  procedure  of  the  sic-sac 
as  an  instance  of  the  small  compelling  the  great,  making 
it  enter  the  jaws  of  Leviathan  as  a  conqueror  rather  than 
a  humble  minister  : 

"  Besides  the  fruitfuil  shore  of  muddie  Nile 
'Upon  a  sunnie  bank  outstretched  lay 
In  monstrous  length  a  mightie  crocodile 
That  cram'd  with  guiltless  blood,  greedy  prey 
Of  wretched  people  travailing  that  way, 
Thought  all  things  lesse  than  his  disdainful  pride. 
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Soon  came  a  little  bird  called  Tedula, 
The  least  of  thousands  which  on  earth  abide, 
That  forced  this  hideous  beast  to  open  wide 
The  grisly  gates  of  his  devouring  hell, 
And  let  him  feede  as  nature  doth  provide 
Upon  his  jaws  that  with  black  vermine  swell ; 
Why  then  should  greatest  things  the  lenst  disdain, 
That  so  small  so  mightie  can  constrain  ?  " 

I  am  not  sure  that  this  extension  of  the  natural  parable, 
itself  so  very  poetical,  is  attended  with  any  advantage. 
Nor  does  Moore's  translation  of  it  benefit  the  original 
fact. 

"  The  puny  bird  that  dares  with  teasing  hum 
Within  the  crocodile's  stretch'd  jaws  to  come," 

is  the  poet's  characteristically  inaccurate  reference  to  the 
sic-sac,  for  he  makes  the  error  of  supposing  it — from  its 
legendary  name  of  trochilus — to  be  a  "humming"  bird. 
It  does  not  "  hum "  at  all,  its  one  utterance  being  "  sic- 
sac."  He  then  says  it  is  "  teasing,"  when,  of  course,  it  is 
especially  comforting  to  Leviathan,  and  is  present  at  the 
banquet  by  his  express  invitation.  The  real  point, 
therefore,  and  that  which  the  poets  carefully  avoid,  is 
the  existence  of  such  a  very  curious  league  and  com- 
pact, for  mutual  comfort,  between  such  two  incongruous 
creatures. 

The  stork  has  very  few,  but  they  are  all  thoroughly  ap- 
preciative, references;  for  even  Quarles'  "chattering"  is 
meant  in  a  complimentary  sense — that  the  bird  is  sociable 
and  of  a  chatty  kind.  They  are  "  by  God's  appointment " 
the  birds  of  "  Lebanon's  aspiring  pride  of  cedars,"  and, 
wherever  nesting,  are  "by  liberty  and  peace  carest."  Their 
migrations  are  considered,  perhaps  from  the  size  of  the 
birds,  to  be  something  more  intelligent  than  ordinary ;  and, 
while  several  poets  ask  in  wonder  how  the  stork  can  possibly 
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make  their  plans  as  they  do,  one  poet  boldly  attributes  to 
them  "  human  virtues."  They  are,  moreover,  the  emblems 
of  "  true  piety  "  (for  the  poets  still  hold  with  the  myth  of 
the  young  stork  carrying  its  mother  about  on  its  back),  and 
of  liberty.  But  why  of  Liberty  they  do  not  explain. 


GOLDFINCH. 

(1)  Finch  of  crimson  face. — Hnrdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(2)  The  gowdspink,  music's  gayest  child. — Burns  :  Petition. 

(3)  Time  was  when  I  was  free  as  air, 
The  thistle's  downy  seed  my  fare, 

My  drink  the  morning  dew. 
I  perched  at  will  on  every  spray, 
My  form  genteel,  my  plumage  gay, 

My  strains  for  ever  new. — Cowper:  Goldfinch. 

(4)  The  goldfinch  on  a  thistle  head 

Stood  scattering  seedlets  as  she  fed. — Ingelmv :  Scholar. 

(5)  I  love  to  see  the  little  goldfinch  pluck 

The  groundsel's  feathered  seed,  and  twit  and  twit, 
And  soon  in  bower  of  apple  blossoms  perch'd, 
Trim  his  gay  suit,  and  pay  us  with  a  song. 
I  would  not  hold  him  pris'ner  for  the  world. 

— Hurdis :   Village  Curate. 

(6)  Whence  knew  the  sprightly  gold-pinion'd  finch, 
Of  ruddy  countenance  and  wiry  beak, 

And  coat  of  sleekest  umber,  his  fond  art 
To  line  with  locks  and  pave  with  neatest  love 
The  verdant  nest  of  interwoven  moss, 
Fast  to  the  blushing  apple's  forked  branch, 
Amid  the  blossom  of  the  codlin  tree? 

— Hnrdis:  Favourite  Village. 

(7)  Sometimes  goldfinches  one  by  one  will  drop 
From  low-hung  branches  ;  little  space  they  stop, 
But  sip  and  twitter,  and  their  feathers  sleek, 
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Then  off  at  once,  as  in  a  wanton  freak, 

Or  perhaps  to  show  their  black  and  golden  wings, 

Pausing  upon  their  yellow  flutterings. 

— Keats :  Miscellanies.  I 

(8)  With  equal  art  externally  disguised, 
But  of  internal  structure  passing  far 

The  feathered  concaves  of  the  other  tribes, 
The  goldfinch  weaves,  with  willow  down  inlaid 
And  canorch  tufts,  his  wonderful  abode  ; 
Sometimes  suspended  at  the  limber  end 
Of  planetree  spray,  among  the  broad-leav'd  shoots 
The  tiny  hammock  swings  to  every  gale. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland, 

(9)  But  mark  the  pretty  bird  himself,  how  light 
And  quiet  his  every  motion,  every  note  ! 

How  beautiful  his  plumes  ;  his  red-ringed  head  ; 

His  breast  of  brown ;  and  see  him  stretch  his  wings, 

A  fairy  fan  of  golden  spokes  it  seems. 

Oft  on  a  thistle's  tuft  he,  whistling,  sits 

Light  as  the  down  ;  then,  'midst  a  flight  of  clowns, 

He  wings  his  way,  piping  his  shrillest  call. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(10)  The  goldfinch  in  his  mirth  (Burns). — Montgomery :  Bums. 

The  gay  goldfinch  (Gay:  Shepherd's  Week);  With  gaudy  pride  of 
painted  plumes  (Dryden :  Flower  and  Leaf) ;  The  gaudy  goldfinch 
(A.  Philips:  Pastoral). 

(11)  Like  goldfinch  in  her  Sunday  gown. — Gay :  Prologue. 

(12)  Gaillard  he  was,  as  goldfinch  in  the  shawe. 

— Chaucer:  CooKs  Tale. 

(13)  O  ye  who  never  taste  the  joys 

Of  friendship,  satisfied  with  noise, 

Fandango,  ball,  and  rout, 
Blush  when  I  tell  you  how  a  bird 
A  prison  with  a  friend  preferred 

To  liberty  without. — Ccnvper:  Faithful  Bird. 

(14)  The  swote  chelandsie.1—  Chatterton  :  Herandyn. 

1  Goldfinch. 
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GOOSE. 

This  much-ridiculed  fowl  deserves  a  passing  word.  In 
the  poets  it  is  nothing  but  "  gabbling,"  "  haranguing," 
"  noisy,"  "  screaming,"  "  cackling,"  "  waddling,"  "  hob- 
bling," "affected,  empty,  and  vain."  It  does  not  matter 
who  the  poet  is — he  may  be  any  one  between  a  Herbert 
and  a  Butler — the  goose  is  a  garrulous  fool,  et  preterea 
nihil.  Not  a  word  of  thanks  to  her  for  her  quill,  "the 
mighty  instrument  of  little  men  "  (how  delightfully  Virgil's 
metaphor,  "  so  the  struck  eagle  stretched  upon  the  plain," 
&c.  &c.,  might  be  misapplied  to  the  goose  !) — not  a  word 
of  thanks  for  her  feathers  that  plumed  the  ell-long  shafts 
which  so  often  turned  the  scale  of  victory  against  the 
enemies  of  England.  These  services  are  forgotten — her 
feathers  and  quills  are  only  "the  goose-plumage  of  Folly." 
Other  services  are  made  fun  of,  thus — 

"  The  consecrated  geese  in  orders, 
That  to  the  Capitol  were  warders, 
For  being  then  upon  patrol, 
With  noise  alone  beat  off  the  Gaul  ; " 

as  if  it  were  to  the  discredit  of  the  Gaul  to  be  discovered 
by  geese,  and  a  good  joke  to  "rob  Rome's  ancient  geese 
of  all  their  glories." 1 

Now,  taking  the  whole  bird-world  together,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  find  any  fowl,  outside  the  crow  family,  which 
can  be  called  a  match  in  wits  for  the  goose — even  for  the 
tame  goose — Akenside's  "grave,  unwieldy  inmate  of  "the 
village  pond."  But  if  we  go  to  Nature  and  take  the  wild- 
goose,  we  have  then  a  bird  which  not  even  the  crows  them- 
selves can  equal  in  cleverness,  and  which  can  give  most 
sportsmen  many  points,  and  beat  them.  This  exceptional 
intelligence  made  it  in  Egypt  a  hieroglyph  of  Divine  provi- 

1  Pope  :  Dunciad. 
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dence,  and  in  Greece  the  duenna  of  a  goddess.  In  India 
to  this  day  the  goose  is  the  symbol  of  a  sleepless  vigilance. 
Moreover,  in  courage,  careful  forethought  for  its  own  com- 
fort in  such  matters  as  change  of  weather  or  alteration  of 
residence,  extraordinary  endurance  on  the  wing,  and  sense 
of  humour,  the  goose  is  a  bird  to  which  the  respect  of  the 
cognoscenti  attaches. 

For  a  delightful  defence  of  "that  eminently-sensible  bird 
the  goose,"  read  Miss  Power  Cobbe's  "  False  Beasts  and 
True."  But  I  must  find  space  for  one  short  extract : — 

"  The  goose  goes  about  cackling  and  screeching  with  her 
neck  outstretched,  so  that  she  looks  supremely  idiotic,  while 
all  the  time  she  is  not  only  sensible  enough,  but  has  the  rare 
merit  of  a  strong  dash  of  humour  in  her  composition.  Since 
she  saved  the  Roman  Capitol,  she  has  been  known  to  display 
all  the  domestic  virtues,  and  as  many  public  ones  as  she 
has  been  permitted  to  exercise.  But  no  !  experience  avails 
nothing  against  prejudice.  She  has  contrived  to  get  herself 
classed  among  the  '  shrieking  sisterhood,'  and  her  claims  are 
thrust  aside  with  derision." 


(1)  The  gabbling  geese1  (Cook) ;  Noisy  geese  that  gabbled  o'er  the 
pool  (Goldsmith  :  Deserted  Village). 

(2)  Grave,  unwieldy  inmates  of  the  village  pond 
The  changing  seasons  of  the  sky,  proclaim, 

Sun,  cloud,  or  shovv'r. — Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

(3)  The  snowy  geese  harangue  their  numerous  brood. 

— A.  Wilson :  The  Foresters. 

(4)  On  the  barren  heath  .  .  .  the  cackling  goose 
Close  grazes,  finds  wherewith  to  ease  her  wants. 

— -J.  Philips:  Cider. 

(5)  He  comes,  the  pest  and  terror  of  the  yard, 
His  full-fledged  progeny's  imperious  guard  ; 

1  In  a  dozen  other  poets. 
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The  gander — spiteful,  insolent,  and  bold, 
At  the  colt's  fetlock  takes  his  daring  hold, 
Then  serpent-like  escapes  a  dreadful  blow, 
And  straight  attacks  a  poor  defenceless  cow  ; 
Each  booby  goose  th'  unworthy  strife  enjoys, 
And  hails  his  prowess  with  redoubled  noise. 
Then  back  he  stalks,  of  self-importance  full, 
Seizes  the  shaggy  foretop  of  the  bull, 
Till  whirl'd  aloft  he  falls ;  a  timely  check, 
Enough  to  dislocate  his  worthless  neck, 
For  lo  !  of  old  he  boasts  an  honour'd  wound, 
Behold  that  broken  wing  that  trails  the  ground. 

— Bloonifield :  Summer. 

Eyen  grey  as  goose  (Chaucer:  Miller's   Tale);   The  grey  goose- 
wing  ( Chaucer :  Chevy  Chase). 

(6)  If  then  a  goose  great  Rome  from  ruine  stayde, 
And  Jove  himself,  the  patron  of  the  place, 
Preserved  from  being  to  his  foes  betrayde, 

Why  do  vaine  men  mean  things  so  much  deface  ? 

— Sfenser:   World's  Vanities. 

(7)  Those  consecrated  geese  in  orders 
That  to  the  Capitol  were  warders, 
And  being  then  upon  patrol 

With  noise  alone  beat  off  the  Gaul. — Butler:  Hiidibras. 

(8)  So  closely  our  whims  on  our  miseries  tread, 

That  the  laugh  is  awaked  ere  the  tear  can  be  dried ; 
And  as  fast  as  the  raindrop  of  Pity  is  shed, 
The  goose-plumage  of  Folly  can  turn  it  aside. 

— Moore:  Song. 

(9)  There  swims  no  goose  so  grey,  but  soon  or  late 
She  finds  some  honest  gander  for  her  mate. 

—Pope:   Wife  of  Bath. 

(10)  A  goose,  affected,  empty,  vain, 
The  shrillest  of  the  cackling  train, 
With  proud  and  elevated  crest, 
Precedence  claim'd  above  the  rest. 
Says  she,  "  I  laugh  at  human  race, 
Who  say  geese  hobble  in  their  pace  ; 
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Look  here  !  the  sland'rous  lie  detect, 

Not  haughty  man  is  so  erect. 

That  peacock  yonder,  lord  !  how  vain 

The  creature's  of  his  gaudy  train  ! 

If  both  were  stript,  I'd  pawn  my  word, 

A  goose  would  be  the  finer  bird. 

Nature,  to  hide  her  own  defects, 

Her  bungled  works  with  finery  decks ; 

Were  geese  set  off  with  half  that  show, 

Would  men  admire  the  peacock  ?     No  !  " 

Thus,  vaunting,  cross  the  mead  she  stalks, 

The  cackling  breed  attend  her  walks; 

The  sun  shot  down  his  noontide  beams, 

The  swans  were  sporting  in  the  streams  ; 

Their  snowy  plumes  and  stately  pride 

Provok'd  her  spleen.     "Why  there,"  she  cried, 

"  Again  what  arrogance  we  see ! 

Those  creatures  !  How  they  mimic  me  ! 

Shall  ev'ry  fowl  the  waters  skim, 

Because  the  geese  are  known  to  swim? 

Humility  they  soon  shall  learn, 

And  their  own  emptiness  discern." 

So  saying,  with  extended  wings, 

Lightly  upon  the  wave  she  springs, 

Her  bosom  swells,  she  spreads  her  plumes, 

And  the  swan's  stately  crest  assumes. 

Contempt  and  mockery  ensu'd, 

And  bursts  of  laughter  shook  the  flood. 

A  swan,  superior  to  the  rest, 

Sprung  forth,  and  thus  the  fool  addrest : 

"  Conceited  thing!  elate  with  pride, 

Thy  affectation  all  deride  ; 

These  airs  thy  awkwardness  impart, 

And  show  thee  plainly  as  thou  art. 

Among  the  equals  of  the  flock, 

Thou  hadst  escap'd  the  public  mock ; 

And,  as  thy  parts  to  good  conduce, 

Been  deem'd  an  honest  hobbling  goose  !" 

— E.  Moore :  Goose  and  Swans. 

Who  hath  his  flock  of  cackling  geese  compared 

With  thy  tun'd  quire  of  swans? — Carew:  To  Benjonson. 
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GREENFINCH. 

(Green  Linnet), 

i)        One  have  I  marked,  the  happiest  guest 
In  all  this  covert  of  the  blest  ; 
Hail  to  thee,  far  above  the  rest, 

In  joy  of  voice  and  pinion, 
Thou  linnet !  in  thy  green  array, 
Presiding  spirit  here  to-day 
Dost  lead  the  revels  of  the  May, 

And  this  is  thy  dominion. —  Wordsworth  :  Green  I.inntt. 

(2)  Like  the  linnet  green  in  May, 
Flitting  to  each  blooming  spray, 
Weary'd  then  and  glad  of  rest, 

Like  the  linnet  in  the  nest. — A.  Philips :  Od.-s. 

(3)  Yellow  linnet. — Dyer:  Granger's  Hall. 


GROUSE. 

(Heathcock — Gawcock — Moorcock — Heath-  Hen). 

(1)  The  moorcock  springs  on  whirring  wings 
Amang  the  blooming  heather. — Burns :  Song. 

(2)  'Mongst  desert  hills  where  leagues  around 

Dwelt  the  gorcock  and  the  deer. — Scott :  Bridal  of  Trier  main. 

(3)  At  the  close  of  eve 

She  gathers  in,  mournful,  her  brood  dispersed 
By  murderous  sport,  and  o'er  the  remnant  spreads 
Fondly  her  wings.  —  Grahame :  Sabbath. 

(4)  Within  the  fabric  rude, 
Or  e'er  the  moon  waxes  to  the  full, 

The  assiduous  dame  eight  spotted  spheroids  sees, 
And  feels  beneath  her  heart,  fluttering  with  joy. 
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Not  long  she  sits,  till  with  redoubled  joy 

Around  her  she  beholds  an  active  brood 

Run  to  and  fro,  or  through  her  covering  wings 

Their  downy  heads  look  out ;  and  much  she  loves 

To  pluck  the  heather  crops,  not  for  herself, 

But  for  their  little  bills.     Thus,  by  degrees, 

She  teaches  them  to  find  the  food  which  God 

Has  spread  for  them  in  desert  wild, 

And  seeming  barrenness. —  Grahame :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(5)  With  earliest  spring 

the  gorcook's  call 

Is  heard  from  out  the  mist  high  on  the  hill ; 

But  not  till  when  the  tiny  heather  bud 

Appears,  are  struck  the  spring-time  leagues  of  love. 

Remote  from  shepherd's  hut  or  trampled  fold, 

The  new-join'd  pair  their  lowly  mansion  pitch, 

Perhaps  beneath  the  juniper's  rough  shoots, 

Or  castled  on  some  plait  of  tufted  heath, 

Surrounded  by  a  narrow  sable  moat 

Of  swampy  moss. — Grahame :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(6)  Silence  again  resumes, 
Her  lonely  reign  ;  save  that  the  mother's  call 
Is  heard  repeated  oft,  a  plaintive  note  ! 
Mournful  she  gathers  in  her  brood,  dispers'd 
By  savage  sport. — Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(7)  Until  the  heathcock  shrilly  crew, 

And  moining  dawned  on  Ben  Venue. — Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(S)  O'er  the  rough  moss,  o'er  the  trackless  waste 

The  heath-hen  fluttered,  pious  fraud  !  to  lead 
The  hot  pursuing  spaniel  far  astray. —  Thomson :  Spring. 

(9)  High  on  exulting  wing  the  heathcock  rose, 
And  blew  his  shrill  blast  o'er  perennial  snows. 

— Rogers :  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

(10)  Mountains  by  the  heathcock  ranged. —  Wordsworth  :  Excursion. 
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(ll)      Like  heath-birds  when  the  hawk  pursue, 

A  barge  across  Loch  Katrine  flew. — Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 


(12)  Ye  cootie  moorcocks,  crousely  craw, 

Ye  maukins  cock  your  fud  fu'  braw.  —  Burns:  Elegy. 

(13)  Where  the  grouse  lead  their  coveys  thro'  the  heather  to  feed. 

— Burns :  Song, 

(14)  Mourn,  ye  wee  songsters  of  the  wood  ; 
Ye  grouse  that  crap  the  heather  bud  ; 
Ye  curlews,  calling  thro'  a  clud  ; 

Ye  whistling  plover. 

And  mourn,  ye  whirring  paitrick  broo  1 — 
He's  gane  for  ever  J 

Mourn,  sooty  coots  and  speckled  teals  ; 
Ye  fisher  herons,  watching  eels  ; 
Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels 

Circling  the  lake. 
Ye  bitterns,  till  the  quagmire  reels, 

Rair  for  his  sake  1 

Mourn,  clam'ring  crakes  at  close  o'  day, 
'Mang  fields  o"  flow'ring  clover  gay, 
And  when  ye  wing  your  annual  way 

Frae  our  cauld  shore. 
Tell  the  far  warlds,  wha  lies  in  clay, 

Wham  we  deplore  ! 

Ye  hovvlets,  frae  your  ivy  bow'r, 
In  some  old  tree  or  eldritch  tow'r, 
What  time  the  moon,  wi'  silent  glow'r, 

Sets  up  her  horn. 
Wail  thro'  the  dreary  midnight  hour 

Till  waukrife  morn  ! — Burns  :  Elegy. 

(15)  Come  away  !  why  delay?  far  away  from  bonnie  Scotland, 
Land  of  grouse,  and  not  of  heroes  !  land  of  sheep,  and  not  of 

men  ! — Mackay :  The  Highland  Emigrants. 
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HERON. 

"  Unhappy  bird  !  our  father's  prime  delight, 
Who  fenced  thine  eyry  round  with  sacred  laws  ; 
Nor  mighty  princes  now  disdain  to  wear 
Thy  waving  crest,  the  mark  of  high  command."  l 

Prose  writers  and  artists  have  long  ago  agreed  that  the 
heron  is  one  of  the  most  poetical  and  artistic  features  of 
a  landscape.  With  the  swan  it  once  shared  royal  privileges, 
and  was  with  our  own  kings,  and  is  still  in  the  East,  the 
badge  of  sovereignty.  But  the  poets  extend  no  such 
honours  to  the  heron.  For  them  it  is  only  the  proper 
quarry  of  the  falcon,  the  foil  and  corpus  vile  of  the  hawk's 
experiments.  One  example  must  suffice.  It  is  from 
Somerville's  "  Field  Sports  :  "— 

"  Lo  !  at  his  siege,  the  hern 
Upon  the  bank  of  some  small  purling  brook 
Observant  stands  to  take  his  scaly  prize, 
Himself  another's  game  ;  for,  mark,  behind 
The  wily  falc'ner  creeps  ;  his  grazing  horse 
Conceals  the  treach'rous  foe,  and  on  his  fist 
Th'  unhooded  falcon  sits  ;  with  eager  eye 
She  meditates  her  prey,  and  in  her  wild 
Conceit  already  plumes  the  dying  bird. 

"Up  springs  the  hern,  redoubling  ev'ry  stroke, 
Conscious  of  danger,  stretches  far  away, 
With  busy  pennons  and  projected  beak, 
Piercing  th'  opponent  clouds  ;  the  falcon  swift 
Follows  at  speed,  mounts  as  he  mounts,  for  hope 
Gives  vigour  to  her  wings. 

"  The  falcon  hov'ring  flies 
Balanc'd  in  air,  and  confidently  bold 
Hangs  o'er  him  like  a  cloud,  then  aims  her  blow 
Full  at  his  destin'd  head.     The  watchful  hern 

1  Somerville  :  Field  Sports. 
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Shoots  from  her  like  a  blazing  meteor  swift 
That  gilds  the  night,  eludes  her  talons  keen 
And  pointed  beak,  and  gains  a  length  of  way. 


"  Now  like  a  wearied  stag 

That  stands  at  bay,  the  hern  provokes  their  rage 
Close  by  his  languid  wing,  in  downy  plumes, 
Covers  his  fatal  beak,  and  cautious  hides 
The  well  dissembled  fraud.     The  falcon  darts 
Like  lightning  from  above,  and  in  her  breast 
Receives  the  latent  death  ;  down  plumb  she  falls, 
Bounding  from  earth,  and  with  betrickling  gore 
Defiles  her  gaudy  plumage. 

"See,  alas! 

The  falc'ner  in  despair,  his  fav'rite  bird 
Dead  at  his  feet,  as  of  his  dearest  friend 
He  weeps  her  fate  ;  he  meditates  revenge, 
He  storms,  he  foams,  he  gives  a  loose  to  rage  ; 
Nor  wants  he  long  the  means  :  the  hern  fatigu'd, 
Borne  down  by  numbers,  yields  and  prone  on  earth 
He  drops  :  his  cruel  foes  wheeling  around 
Insult  at  will.     The  vengeful  falc'ner  flies 
Swift  as  an  arrow  shooting  to  their  aid, 
Then  mutt'ring  inward  curses,  breaks  his  wings, 
And  fixes  in  the  ground  his  hated  beak." 

Of  this  literature  there  is  no  lack.  But  of  the  heron  by 
the  pool,  as  patient  as  the  pool  itself  or  the  hills  that  hem  it 
in,  the  lone  fisher  standing  ankle  deep  from  misty  morning 
to  misty  evening, — 

"  Arbiter  of  the  terraqueous  swamp," 

solemn  as  Izaak  Walton,  and  as  contemplative  as  a  Bud- 
dhist, we  find  but  very  meagre  record.  "  The  long-necked 
heron,  dread  of  nimble  eels,"  and  "the  fisher  heron  watch- 
ing eels,"  are  poor  jests  to  crack  on  a  bird  of  such 
antecedents.  For  its  studious  patience  it  symbolises  Saras- 
wati,  and  with  its  head  under  its  wing  is  the  emblem  of 
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an  all-sufficing  wisdom,  of  Brahma  himself !  and  of  such 
engaging  character,  while  the  extension  of  its  solitude  into 
an  idea  of  uncanniness  is  as  unfair  as  jibes  cast  at  its 
voice. 

What  would  be  the  more  ridiculous,  a  heron  sitting  in 
a  holly  bush  flooding  the  night  with  melody,  or  a  nightingale 
standing  on  one  leg  in  a  pond  trying  to  catch  eels  ?  For 
myself,  I  think  the  heron  an  exquisite  "  harmony,"  and 
so  have  scores  of  prosy  men  before  me,  and  scores  of 
artists. 


(1)  Long-necked  heron,  dread  of  nimble  eels. 

— Leydcn:  Albania. 

(2)  Old  woods,  whose  reverent  echoes  wake 
When  the  hern  screams  along  the  distant  lake. 

— Rogers:  Captivity. 

(3)  From  the  ragged  heron  isles, 
Where  the  slanting  sunset  smiles 
Into  the  nests,  and  on  the  boughs 
The  creatures  sit,  in  drowsy  rows, 
With  their  plumage  doubly  bright, 
Slumbering  in  the  golden  light. — Faler :  Rothay. 

(4)  The  heron,  with  discordant  notice,  rose, 
And  flapping  wings  upon  the  cloudy  air ; 
Then  pois'd  awhile,  its  plumaged  rudder  set 
This  way  or  that. — Faber:  Hermitage. 

(5)  As  the  lone  heron  spreads  his  wing 

By  twilight  o'er  a  haunted  spring. — Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(6)  The  heron,  as  resounds  the  trodden  shore, 
Shoots  upward,  darting  his  long  neck  before. 

—  Wordsworth :  Evening's  Walk. 

(7)  The  woodcock  haunts  the  lonely  dell, 

The  soaring  hern  the  fountains. — Burns:  Song. 

(8)  Ye  fisher  herons  watching  eels. — Burns :  Elegy. 

(9)  Loud  shrieks  the  soaring  heron. — Thomson:  Winter. 

Q 
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(10)      Stock-still  upon  that  stone  from  day  to  day 
I  see  thee  watch  the  river  for  thy  prey. 

— Yes,  I'm  the  tyrant  here  ;  but  when  I  rise 
The  well-trained  falcon  braves  me  in  the  skies. 
Then  comes  the  tug  of  war,  of  strength  and  skill, 
He  dies  impaled  on  my  up-darted  bill; 
Or,  powerless  in  his  grasp,  my  doom  I  meet, 
Dropt  as  a  trophy  at  his  master's  feet. — Montgomery  :  Birds. 

(n)  The  hedg'd-in  heron,  whom  the  foe 

Awaits  above,  and  dogs  below, 
In  his  fortification  lies, 
And  makes  him  ready  for  surprise. 

The  falcon  charges  at  first  view 
With  her  brigade  of  talons,  through 
Whose  shoots  the  wary  heron  beat 
With  a  well  counter-wheel'd  retreat. 
But  the  bold  gen'ral,  never  lost, 
Hath  won  again  her  airy  post, 
.  Who,  wild  in  this  affront,  now  flies 
And  gives  the  volley  of  her  eyes. 

The  desperate  heron  now  contracts 

In  one  design  all  former  facts ; 

Noble,  he  is  resolv'd  to  fall, 

His  and  his  enemy's  funeral, 

And  to  be  rid  of  her  to  die 

A  public  martyr  in  the  sky. — Lovelace :  Falcon. 

(12)  The  heron,  from  the  ash's  top, 
The  eldest  of  its  young  lets  drop, 
As  if  it,  stork-like,  did  pretend 

That  tribute  to  its_lord  to  send. — Marvel:  Appleton  House. 

(13)  The  pine,  the  heron's  ancient  home. 

— Ley  den :  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(14)  So  flies  the  heron,  pursu'd,  but  fighting  flies. 

— Somerville :  Field  Sports. 

(15)  Ebon  locks, 
As  glossy  as  a  heron's  wing 

Upon  the  turban  of  a  king. — Moore:  Lalla  Rookh. 
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HUMMINGBIRD. 

"Art  thou  a  bird,  or  bee,  or  butterfly?"  one  asks,  and 
for  the  rest,  each  answers  the  question  to  his  own  fancy. 
Some  say,  half  fly,  half  bird;  others,  half  bee  and  half 
bird.  Some  make  it  all  bee,  and  others  all  fly,  while  the 
remainder  distribute  it  in  irregular  fractions  over  the  three. 

But  there  is  little  or  no  beauty  in  the  poet's  treatment  of 
the  humming-bird — a  theme  that  prose  writers  have  often 
invested  with  such  bewitching  charms. 

"There  lovely  Bee-bird,  may'st  thou  rove 
Thro'  spicy  vale  and  citron  grove, 
And  woo  and  win  thy  fluttering  love 

With  plume  so  bright," 

is  only  very  indifferently  "poetical;"  while  the  continua- 
tion, 

"  There  rapid  fly,  more  heard  than  seen, 
Mid  orange  boughs  of  polished  green," 

is,  further,  incorrect.  The  silent  flash  of  a  humming-bird, 
if  once  seen,  can  never  be  forgotten,  nor  ever  "  heard." 
But  there  are  many  kinds  of  humming-birds.  And  the 
dingier  species  are  certainly  more  audible  than  visible 
when  flying  about  feeding.  The  poet,  however,  is  specifically 
referring  to  some  brilliant  species. 

Nor,  when  a  poet  begins  an  ode  to  the  humming-bird, 

"  Minstrel  of  the  feathered  kind," 

is  it  possible  to  entertain  any  serious  respect  for  the  writer's 
appreciation  of  Nature,  however  pretty  it  may  be  to  represent 
the  humming-bird  as  being  the  "  bird-kind's  epitome." 

It  possesses,  apparently,  a  special  attraction  for  lady- 
poets — Mrs.  Hemans,  Eliza  Cook,  Mary  Howitt,  and  Char- 
lotte Smith  all  expatiating,  but  without  any  originality, 
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upon  this  feathered  miracle.  Campbell  calls  the  humming- 
birds "sparks  of  rainbows,"  and  the  same  attractive  idea 
seems  to  be  conveyed  in  Montgomery's  "  showers  "  of  hum- 
ming-birds, while  Rogers'  "  fairy  king  of  flowers  "  is  un- 
mistakably good  ;  but  he  shares  in  the  poets'  error  of  the 
humming-bird's  "  song  divine." 

As  a  bird  of  beauty,  then,  the  humming-bird  is  wasted, 
while  regard  is  canvassed  for  it  on  the  fictitious  virtue  of 
its  song.  This  is  surely  a  curious  reversal  of  Nature's  in- 
tention. 


(1)  There,  lovely  bee-bird,  may'st  them  rove 
Thro'  spicy  vale  and  citron  grove, 

And  woo  and  win  thy  fluttering  love 

With  plume  so  bright. 
There  rapid  fly,  more  heard  than  seen, 
Mid  orange  boughs  of  polished  green. 

Minutest  of  the  feather'd  kind, 
Possessing  every  charm  combin'd, 
Nature,  in  forming  thee,  design'd 

That  thou  shouldst  be 
A  proof  within  how  little  space 
She  can  comprise  such  perfect  grace, 
Rendering  thy  lovely  fairy  race 

Beauty's  epitome. 

Thou  burnish'd  colours  to  bestow, 

Her  pencil  in  the  heavenly  bow 

She  dipp'd,  and  made  thy  plumes  to  glow 

With  every  hue. 
— Charlotte  Smith :  Humming-Bird. 

(2)  Half  bird,  half  fly,  the  fairy  king  of  flowers 
Reigns  there,  and  revels  thro'  the  fragrant  hours. 

— Rogers :   Voyage  of  Columbus. 

(3)  "  Art  thou  a  bird,  or  bee,  or  butterfly?" 
"Each  and  all  three — a  bird  in  shape  am  I, 
A  bee  collecting  sweets  from  bloom  to  bloom, 

A  butterfly  in  brilliancy  of  plume." — Montgomery:  Birds, 
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(4)  Humming-birds  scarcely  are  bigger  than  bees. 

— E.  Cook:  Sailor-Boys  Gossip. 

(5)  The  citron  tree  nestles  the  soft  humming-bird. 

— Cook :  Land  of  my  Birth. 

(6)  Gem  full  of  life,  and  joy,  and  song  divine, 
Soon  in  the  virgin's  graceful  ear  to  shine. 

— Rogers :   Voyage  of  Columbus. 

<7)  Atoms  of  the  rainbow  fluttering  round. 

— Campbell ' :  Gertrude  of  Wyoming. 

(8)  Thou  happy,  happy,  humming-bird, 

No  winter  round  thee  lowers  ; 
Thou  never  saw'st  a  leafless  tree, 
Nor  land  without  sweet  flowers. 

A  reign  of  summer  joyfulness 

To  thee  for  life  is  given  ; 
Thy  food  the  honey  of  the  flower, 

I  Thy  drink  the  dew  from  heaven. 

Thou  little  shining  creature, 

God  sav'd  thee  from  the  flood, 
With  eagle  of  the  mountain-land 
And  tiger  of  the  wood. 

Who  cared  to  save  the  elephant, 

He  also  cared  for  thee, 
And  gave  those  broad  lands  for  thy  home 

Where  grows  the  cedar  tree. — M.  Hewitt. 

(9)  Humming-birds,  that  peer  like  bees 

In  stamen  and  in  pistil. — Mackay :  Stalen  Island. 

(10)  When  morning  dawns        .... 
The  flower-fed  humming-bird  his  flight  pursues, 
Sips  with  inserted  tube  the  honied  blooms, 
And  chirps  his  gratitude  as  round  he  roams, 
Whilst  richest  roses,  though  in  crimson  drest, 
Shrink  from  the  splendour  of  his  gorgeous  breast. 
What  heavenly  tints  in  mingling  radiance  fly, 
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Each  rapid  movement  gives  a  different  dye  ; 
Like  scales  of  burnished  gold  they  dazzling  show, 
Now  suit  to  shade,  now  like  a  furnace  glow. 

— A.  Wilson:  Humming- Bird. 

(il)  Showers  of  bright  humming-birds  came  down. 

— Montgomery :  Felican  Island. 


IBIS. 

(i)  His  crest,  an  ibis  brandishing  her  beak, 

And  winding  in  loose  folds  her  spiral  neck. 

—  Garth:  Dispensary. 


JACKDAW. 

If  all  the  crow  family  were  black,  and  if  blackbirds  were 
any  other  colour  than  they  are,  I  should  be  inclined  to 
suspect  that  poets  have  an  aversion  to  nigritude — 

"  For  black,  you  know,  is  the  devil's  colour." 

But  when  I  find  that  the  crows'  cousins, — "the  painted 
jay  "  and  piebald  magpie, — are  unpopular  with  the  bards, 
and  yet  that  the  blackbird,  the  most  negrofied  of  fowls,  is 
very  popular  with  them,  I  confess  myself  in  doubt  as  to  the 
true  causes  of  this  poetic  odium. 

It  is  not  easy,  for  instance,  to  understand  why  the  poets 
should  be  so  unkind  to  the  jackdaw.  For,  out  of  the  poets, 
it  is  a  popular  bird.  Its  name,  perhaps,  is  against  it — for 
"jackdaw"  is  not  a  name  that  prompts  to  gravity  of  treat- 
ment, or  even  to  much  respect;  while  "daw"  is,  if  any- 
thing, rather  worse — but,  except  for  this  accident  of  baptism, 
the  bird  has  nothing  in  its  disfavour.  Some  people,  I  know, 
have  a  vague  notion  that  jackdaws  are  little  crows,  and 
some  day  will  be  full-sized  ones,  and  later  on  still,  perhaps, 
grow  up  to  be  ravens;  and  there  is  so  much  traditional 
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disrepute  attaching  to  these  larger  birds  of  ominous  ante- 
cedents, that  the  unfortunate  "daw,"  having  the  same 
shade  of  feather,  has  to  accept  the  same  shade  of  character, 
Moreover,  it  happens  by  chance  that  there  is  a  fable  in 
existence  about  a  certain  peacock's  feather ;  and  such  is  the 
human  tendency  to  cherish  and  repeat  ill-natured  things, 
that  this  deplorable  incident  of  individual  vanity  has  been 
remembered  against  the  whole  species,  and  is  being  con- 
stantly thrown  in  their  faces  whenever  they  venture  to 
appear  in  respectable  society.  Whether  it  is  right  or  not 
to  treat  a  poor  bird  thus,  simply  because  it  had  a  coxcomb 
amongst  its  ancestors,  it  is  for  moralists  to  decide,  and 
meanwhile  it  only  concerns  me  to  note  how  curiously  un- 
favourable literary  opinion,  when  expressed  in  verse,  has 
always  been.  Cowper  dedicates  an  ode  to — 

"  The  bird  who,  by  his  coat, 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note 
Might  be  supposed  a  crow  ; " 

but  he  is  not  generous  to  it,  and  in  his  translation  of  Virgil 
speaks  of  a  cave  where — 

"  Birds  obscene, 
Of  ominous  note,  resorted,  choughs  and  daws."  1 

Shakespeare  calls  it  stupid ;  Thomson  speaks  of  it  as  a  bird 
of  "discordant  pipe;"  Savage  says  it  is  "dissonant;" 
Shelley  mocks  at  it;  and  many  others  pelt  it  with  such 
epithets  as  "wrangling,"  "keckling,"  "clattering,"  "saucy," 
and  "prating." 

Yet  numbers  of  prose  writers  speak  in  special  admiration 
of  this  bird,  and  more  particularly  of  its  note.  I  myself 
know  no  voice  in  Nature  more  suggestive  of  long-undisturbed 
repose,  more  significant  of  the  statelier  forms  of  peace,  or 
more  in  harmony  with  old  baronial  possessions,  than  the 

1  Dryden  construes  the  same  passage  "owls  and  ravens." 
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pleasant  clamour  of  jackdaws  up  among  the  chimneys  and 
turrets.  Not  only  (to  my  mind)  do  they  enhance  the 
tranquillity  of  the  ancient  castle,  but  they  add  a  solemnity 
to  the  minster.  The  poets  are  quite  wrong  when  they  say 
"the  steeple-loving"  jackdaw's  note  is  dismal ;  and  they  go 
still  further  wrong  when  they  draw  from  their  first  error  the 
inference  that,  being  dismal,  it  is  also  "ominous."  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  folk-lore  has  very  little  indeed  about  the 
jackdaw,  and  what  there  is,  is  to  its  credit.  It  is  a  staunch 
friend  of  the  farmer,  and  a  popular  favourite.  But  the 
poets  take  offence,  I  suppose,  at  its  name,  and  cannot 
shake  off  that  undue  "  ravishment  with  antiquity  " — which 
is  so  conspicuous  in  their  treatment  of  other  birds — suffi- 
ciently to  forget  its  having  once  tried  to  look  smart  in  a 
peacock's  tail-feather. 


(1)  Canst  thou  remember  that  unlucky  day 

When  all  thy  peacock's  plumes  were  pluck  away  ? 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

Idle  as  the  chattering  of  a  daw  (Cowper:  Anti-Thelyphthora); 
Dissonant  daw  (Savage :  The  Wanderer} ;  The  busy  daw  (Addison) ; 
Its  harsh  pipe  ( Thomson} ;  Kekling  kaes  (Leyden) ;  Clatterin  daws 
(Ramsay:  Eagle  and  Robin);  The  steeple-loving  daw  (Hurdis : 
Favourite  Village). 

(2)  From  the  hollows  of  the  tower  on  high 

The  grey-cap'd  daws  in  saucy  legion  fly. — Bloomfield:  Autumn. 

(3)  The  daws  throng  on  the  steeple  perch, 

Ambitious  of  its  loftiest  vane. — Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(4)  Stationed  high,  a  towering  height, 

On  the  sun -gilt  weathercock, 
Now  the  jackdaw  takes  his  flight, 

Frighted  by  the  striking  clock. — Clare:  Summer  Eve. 
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(5)  While  the  daw-people  numerous,  with  plumes 
Rapid  and  audible,  the  valley  skim, 
Startling  by  fits  the  meditating  ear 

With  mingled  outcry  of  ten  thousand  throats. 

Lo  !  to  the  steeple,  with  alternate  wing, 

Bears  expeditious  his  long  twig  the  daw, 

Nor  seldom  struggles  with  his  awkward  freight, 

And  drops  it,  startled  by  the  hooting  boy 

That  shouts  beneath. — Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(6)  The  clamorous  daws,  that  all  the  day 
Above  tree-tops  and  towers  play, 
Pair  by  pair  had  gone  to  rest, 

Each  in  its  ancient  belfry-nest, 
Where  asleep  they  fall  betimes 
To  music  and  the  drowsy  chimes. — Keats:  Eve  of  St.  Mark. 

(7)  There  is  a  bird,  who  by  his  coat 
And  by  the  hoarseness  of  his  note, 

Might  be  supposed  a  crow. 
A  great  frequenter  of  the  church, 
Where,  bishop-like,  he  finds  a  perch 

And  dormitory  too. 

Fond  of  the  speculative  height, 
Thither  he  wings  his  airy  flight, 

And  thence  securely  sees 
The  bustle  and  the  raree-show 
That  occupy  mankind  below, 

Secure  and  at  his  ease. 

Thrice  happy  bird  !     I  too  have  seen 
Much  of  the  vanities  of  men, 

And,  sick  of  having  seen  'em, 
Would  cheerfully  these  limbs  resign 
For  such  a  pair  of  wings  as  thine, 

And  such  a  head  between  'em. 

— Cffivper:  Jackdaw. 
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JAY. 

The  Jay  is  another  bird  that  the  poets  do  not  like. 
They  refer  with  significant  frequency  to  its  "  scream  "  and 
"  screech  ; "  Macaulay  selects  it  (in  deference  to  a  tradition) 
as  the  confederate  of  the  "carrion  kite"  in  insulting  the 
eagle.  Hurdis  delights  in  repeating  his  idea  that  it  was  a 
scold — "the  jay,  a  very  termagant,"  and  "scolds  the  saucy 
jay."  Wordsworth,  Thomson,  Prior,  seem  to  know  no  more 
of  it  than  its  name.  Chaucer  calls  it  "  light," — (i  as  any 
jay  she  light  was  and  jolif  " — and  "jangling,"  while  the  rest — 
except  Spenser  and  Gay,  who  appear  to  grudge  its  being 
"  painted,"  and  Pope,  who  thinks  it  a  "  merry  songster  " 
— do  not  seem  to  know  even  that  Yet  "  the  various 
herald-jay  "  is  emphatically  a  notable  bird.  It  is  one  of 
the  very  few  birds  of  beautiful  plumage  that  is  native  to 
England,  and  yet  it  is  also  one  of  the  most  retiring.  Its 
love-notes  are  curiously  subdued  and  soft,  as  if  it  did  not 
wish  to  be  overheard,  while  nearly  all  other  birds  are 
absurdly  demonstrative  in  courtship.  They  are  singularly 
intelligent,  even  amongst  such  an  intelligent  family  of  birds, 
and  teach  themselves  to  imitate  woodland  sounds.  Mon- 
tague says  that,  during  the  nesting  season,  the  male  bird 
apparently  amuses  its  mate  by  introducing  into  "  its  tender 
wooing  the  bleating  of  lambs,  the  mewing  of  cats,  the  cries 
of  hawks,  the  hooting  of  owls,  and  even  the  neighing  of 
horses ; "  while  Yarrell  heard  one  giving  a  poultry-yard 
entertainment,  "  imitating  the  calling  of  the  fowls  to  feed, 
and  all  the  noises  of  the  fowls  themselves  to  perfection ; 
while  the  barking  and  growling  of  the  house-dog  were 
imitated  in  a  style  that  could  not  be  distinguished  from 
the  original."  Moreover,  they  are  the  brigands  and  tyrants 
of  the  coppice;  for  not  only  do  they  plunder  nests,  but 
they  sometimes  murder  and  eat  the  parents.  In  prose, 
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therefore,  and  notably  in  natural  history,  the  jay  is  as 
conspicuous  in  character  and  habits  as  it  is  in  appearance. 
It  has  not,  however,  taken  the  fancy  of  the  poets,  who  mis- 
represent it  as  an  upstart  and  a  forward  one. 


(1)  The  jay,  the  rook,  the  daw, 

And  each  harsh  pipe  discordant  heard  above. 

— Thomson :  Spring. 

(2)  From  Bruno's  forest  screams  the  affrighted  jay. 

—  Wordsworth :  Sketches. 

(3)  The  jay  makes  answer  while  the  magpie  chatters. 

—  Words-worth :  Resolution. 

(4)  I  met  a  parrot  and  a  jay  who  mocked  me. — Prior:  Turtle. 

(5)  The  painted  jay. — Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 

(6)  The  various  herald-jay. — Lovelace:  Falcon. 

(7)  One  of  Juno's  birds,  the  painted  jay. — Marlowe  :  Hero. 

(8)  As  any  jay  she  light  was  and  jolif.  —  Chaucer :  Reve's  Tale. 

Thou  janglest  as  a  jay  (Chaucer :  Lawyer's  Tale} ;  No  longer  scolds 
the  saucy  jay  (Hurdis:  Village  Citrate} ;  The  jay,  a  very  termagant 
(ffurdis :  Village  Curate);  The  prating  jay  (Quarles :  History  of 
Samson). 

(9)  •  Two  sharpe-winged  sheares, 

Decked  with  diverse  plum?,  like  painted  jays, 
Were  fixed  at  his  backe  to  cut  his  ayery  wayes. 

— Spenser :  faerie  Queen. 

(10)  Tu-whoo,  Tu-whoo,  near,  nearer,  now 
The  sound  of  song,  the  rushing  throng  ! 
Are  the  screech,  the  lapwing  and  the  jay, 

All  awake  as  if 'twere  day. — Shelley:  Scenes  from  Faust. 

(n)          "Thou  hast  a  crested  poll  and  'scutcheoned  wing 
Fit  for  a  herald  of  the  eagle  king, 
But  such  a  voice,  I  would  that  thou  couldst  sing." 
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"  My  bill  has  rougher  work — to  scream  with  fright, 
And  then,  when  screaming  will  not  do,  to  fight." 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(12)  Once  the  jays  sent  a  message 

Unto  the  eagle's  nest  : — 
"  Now  yield  thee  up  thine  eyrie 

Unto  the  carrion  kite, 
Or  come  forth  valiantly  and  face 

The  jays  in  deadly  fight." 
Forth  looked  the  eagle  in  his  wrath, 

And  carrion  kite  and  jay, 
Soon  as  they  saw  his  beak  and  claw, 

Fled  screaming  far  away. — Macaulay :  L.  Regillus. 

(13)  Kiss  me,  sweet ;  the  wary  lover 
Can  your  favours  keep,  and  cover, 
When  the  common  courting  jay 

All  your  bounties  will  betray.  —Johnson, 


KINGFISHER. 

Poetry  is  conspicuously  indebted  to  heraldry  in  the 
matter  of  "  the  halcyon."  A  remote  past  has  bequeathed 
the 

"  Bird  of  calm  that  sits  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave," 

and  which  dead, — 

"  Shows  the  change  of  winds  with  his  prophetic  bill ;  " 

and  in  the  days  of  emblazoned  shields  and  tournament  de- 
vices, "the  halcyon  "  was  one  of  the  most  popular  of  crests. 
From  the  heralds  the  poets  received  it,  and  as  they  re- 
ceived it,  transferred  the  sea-calming,  wind-foretelling  bird 
to  their  verse.  Of  the  real  bird,  the  kingfisher,  they  seem 
to  have  known  nothing — except  that  (sometimes1)  it  was 

1  "  The  scarlet  plume  of  the  halcyon." — M,  Howitt. 
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"  blue,"  "very  blue,"  "sapphire,"  and  that  it  fished.  Now 
and  then  they  ventured  to  "  localise "  the  bird,  as  in 
Darwin's — 

"  From  osier  bowers  the  brooding  halcyons  peep," 

and  Cunningham's — 

"  On  the  isles,  with  osiers  drest, 
Many  a  fair  plumed  halcyon  breeds." 

But  this  does  not  occur  more  than  five  or  six  times  in  the 
whole  range  of  the  poets,  and  even  then  occasionally 
with  disastrous  effect.  For  instance,  when  Cowper  says, 
"  Lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main  ;  "  or  when  Shelley 
writes, — 

"  Upon  a  drooping  bough  with  nightshade  twined,  • 
I  saw  two  azure  halcyons  clinging  downward, 
And  thinning  one  bright  bunch  of  amber  berries 
With  quick  long  beaks,  and  in  the  deep  there  lay 
Those  lovely  forms,  imaged,  as  in  a  sky." 

What  he  did  see  it  is  of  course  now  impossible  to  inquire, 
but  it  is  quite  certain  that  he  never  saw  kingfishers  clinging 
to  a  spray  and  eating  the  berries  on  it.  Or  when  Savage 
thus  recklessly  makes  the  halcyon  an  aquatic  nightin- 
gale— 

"  When  winter  halcyons,  flickering  on  the  wave, 
Tune  their  complaints,  yon  sea  forgets  to  rave  ; 

Loud  winds  turn  zephyrs  to  enlarge  their  notes, 
And  each  safe  nest  on  a  calm  surface  floats." 

The  preference,  however,  is  always  given  to  the  heraldic 
fowl  "  that  broods  round  foamless  isles,"  whose  natural 
solicitude  even  the  pitiless  sea  respects,  and  whose  "  floating 
raft  "  is  rude  Boreas's  special  care. 

"  And  wars  have  that  respect  for  his l  repose 
As  winds  for  halcyons  when  they  breed  at  sea." 

1  Oliver  Cromwell's. 
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.This  tradition  of  the  kingfisher  charming  the  seas  to 
tranquillity  and  ensuing  it,  naturally  suggests  "  the  halcyon  " 
to  the  poets  as  a  simile  for  sleep — 

"  O  magic  sleep  !  O  comfortable  bird  ! 
That  broodest  over  the  troubled  sea  of  the. mind 
Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth  ; " 

"  Halcyon  sleep  will  never  build  his  nest 
In  any  stormy  breast ; " 

for  tranquillity  itself — 

"  O  still  tranquillity,  so  hushed  thy  breast, 
As  if  some  halcyon  were  its  guest, 
And  there  had  built  her  nest ; " 

for  peace  of  mind — 

"  Far,  far  away,  O  ye, 
Halcyons  of  memory, 
Seek  some  far  calmer  rest ; " 

for  quiet  times — "halcyon  days"  and  "halcyon  hours;"  or 
for  both  together — 

"  Hail  !  welcome  tide  of  life,  when  no  tumultuous  billows  roll, 
How  wondrous  to  myself  appears  this  halcyon  calm  of  soul  !  " 

That  it  should  be  also  an  emblem  of  youth  is  not  per- 
haps so  plainly  "aperte."  "Oh!  halcyon  youth,"  says 
Mrs.  Hemans  ;  but  it  may  be  that  the  idea  of  "  playful,"  so 
often  applied  to  it  by  Shenstone,  influenced  the  poet  of  the 
Better  Land.  Yet  old  age  would  seem  to  be  more  of  "  a 
halcyon  "  than  Youth,  which,  in  other  poets,  is  so  fitly  set 
forth  as  an  eaglet  in  the  male,  a  dove  in  the  female  sex. 


Its  Plumage — Haunts — Seclusion — Birds  of  Calm — Epithets — 
Metaphors. 

(1)  The  little  halcyon's  azure  plume 

Was  never  half  so  blue. — Shenstone:  Song. 

(2)  The  kingfisher  saw  his  plumage  bright 

Vying  with  fish  of  brilliant  dye  below. — Keats:  Imitation. 
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(3)  There  came, 
Swift  as  a  meteor's  shining  flame, 
A  kingfisher  from  out  the  brake, 
And  almost  seemed  to  leave  a  wake 

Of  brilliant  hues  behind.  —Faber :  The  Cherwell. 

(4)  Ocean  from  his  lap  let  fly 

His  loveliest  halcyon  through  the  sky. — Montgomery:  Cloud, 

(5)  Birds  of  brighter  plume 
With  busy  pinion  skim  the  glittering  wave, 
And  tempt  the  sun,  ambitious  to  display 

Their  several  merits. — Shenstone:  Ruined  Abbey. 

(^)    But  see  !  the  golden  fisher  from  the  bridge 

Shoots  on  his  glancing  wings  ;  shall  nature  still 

Preach  on  ?  .  Lo  !  then,  ye  children  of  the  world, 

That  bird  is  crowned  a  king,  and  ever  makes 

The  streams  the  limits  of  his  realm,  the  rills 

His  pathway  o'er  the  world,  and  for  food 

The  venturous  creature  preys  upon  the  fish. — Faber:  Hermitage. 

(7)  Thou  hast  a  fair  dominion  here,  Sir  King  ! 
And  yon  tall  stone  beneath  the  alder  stone 
Seems  a  meet  throne  for  a  gay  crowned  thing 
That  wears  so  well  its  tawny  diadem. 

Thou  hast  a  fair  dominion — pools  and  bays, 

With  heath  and  copse,  and  nooks  of  plumy  fern ; 

And  tributes  of  sweet  sound  the  river  pays, 

Changing  to  blithe  and  sad  at  every  turn. — Faber:  Kingfisher. 

(8)  "  Why  dost  thou  hide  thy  beauty  from  the  sun? " 
"  The  eye  of  man,  but  not  of  heaven,  I  shun  : 
Beneath  the  mossy  bank,  with  alders  crowned, 

I  build  and  brood  where  running  wacers  sound  ; 
There,  there  the  halcyon  peace  may  still  be  found." 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(9)  From  osier  bowers  the  brooding  halcyons  peep. 

— Darwin :  Loves  of  the  Plants, 

(10)  On  the  isles,  with  osiers  drest, 

Many  a  fair  plum'd  halcyon  breeds. —  Cunning-ham :  Landscape. 
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(n)       Where  the  blue  halcyon  builds  her  foam-light  nest. 

— Montgomery :  Greenland. 

(12)  Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main. — Cowper :  Table-Talk. 

(13)  To  where  the  lonely  halcyons  play    • 

Her  philosophic  step  retires. — Shenstone:  Ode. 

(14)  Hither  the  peaceful  halcyon  flies, 
From  social  meads  and  open  skies, 
Pleased  by  this  rill,  her  course  to  steer, 

And  hide  her  sapphire  plumage  here. — Shenstone:  Inscriptions. 

(15)  The  halcyon  broods  around  the  foamless  isles.          . 

— Shelley :  Epipsychidion. 

(16)  Secure  as  when  the  halcyon  breeds,  with  these 
He  that  was  born  to  drown  might  cross  the  seas. 

— Dryden :  Astrcea  Redux. 

(17)  While  birds  of  calm  sit  brooding  on  the  charmed  wave. 

— Milton :  Hymn. 

(18)  In  the  whirlwind,  o'er  the  spray, 

They  behold  the  halcyon  play. — Montgomery :  Hope. 

(19)  Why  o'er  the  verdant  banks  of  ooze 
Does  yonder  halcyon  speed  so  fast  ? 
'Tis  all  because  she  would  not  lose 
Her  fav'rite  calm,  that  will  not  last. 
The  sun  with  azure  paints  the  skies, 
The  stream  reflects  each  flow'ry  spray, 
And,  frugal  of  her  time,  she  flies 

To  take  her  fill  of  love  and  play. — Shenslone:  The  Halcyon. 

The  shy  kingfisher  (Coleridge:  Sibylline  Leaves')',  Sad  kingfishers 
( Cowley :  Juvenile  Poems}',  The  soft  halcyon  (ffemans :  The  Sceptic)  ; 
The  timid  halcyon  (C.  Smith  :  Progress  of  a  Flmver}. 

(20)  Far,  far  away,  O  ye 
Halcyons  of  memory, 
Seek  some  far  calmer  nest 
Than  this  abandoned  breast ; 
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No  news  of  your  false  spring 
To  my  heart's  winter  bring ; 
Once  having  gone,  in  vain 
Ye  come  again. — Shelley :  Lines. 

(21)  For  peace  is  nigh 
Where  wisdom's  voice  has  found  a  listening  heart 
Amid  the  howl  of  more  than  wintry  storms, 

The  halcyon  hears  the  voice  of  vernal  hours 

Already  on  the  wing. — Coleridge:  To  W.  Wordsworth. 

(22)  But  now,  from  gath'ring  clouds  destruction  pours, 
Which  ruins,  with  mad  rage,  our  halcyon  hours. 

— Garth :  The  Dispensary. 

(23)  The  halcyon  Sleep  will  never  build  his  nest 
In  any  stormy  breast. — Cowley :  Odes. 

(24)  A  still  tranquillity  so  hushed  thy  breast, 
As  if  some  halcyon  were  its  guest, 

And  there  had  built  her  nest. — Old-ham :  Charles  Mot~ivent. 

(25)  Whose  bosom,  like  the  troubled  sea 
When  far  the  peaceful  halcyons  flee, 

The  gusts  of  guilt  deform. — R.  Mant:   The  Storm. 

Oh  !  halcyon  youth  (Hemans :   Youth) ;  A  halcyon  smile  (E.  Cook)  ; 
Halcyon  peace  (Savage). 

(26)  No  pangs  repentant  bid  thee  wake  to  weep, 
But  halcyon  peace  protects  thy  downy  sleep. 

—Kirke  While:  Childhood. 

(27)  Hail !  welcome  tide  of  life,  when  no  tumultuous  billows  roll. 
How  wondrous  to  myself  appears  this  halcyon  calm  of  soul  ! 

—  Campbell:  Farewell  to  Love. 

(28)  O  magic  sleep  !  O  comfortable  bird, 

That  broodest  o'er  the  troubled  sea  of  the  mind, 
Till  it  is  hush'd  and  smooth  ! — Keats :  Endymion. 

(29)  And  wars  have  that  respect  for  his  repose 

As  winds  for  halcyons  when  they  breed  at  sea. 

— Dryd.  n :  On  the  Death  of  Cromwell. 
R 
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(30)  Thus  when  the  halcyon  broods  upon  the  tides 
The  winds  are  lulled. — Hemans :  Resignation. 

(31)  He  breath 'd  his  last,  expos'd  to  open  air  ; 
And  here  his  corpse,  unbless'd,  is  hanging  still, 

To  show  the  change  of  winds  with  his  prophetic  bill.1 

— Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther. 


KITE. 

Puttock—Glead. 

(1)  The  kite 
That  makes  his  dwelling  on  the  mountain  rock. 

—  Wordsworth  :  Excursion. 

(2)  Near  the  midway  cliff  the  silvered  kite 

In  many  a  whistling  circle  wheels  her  flight. 

—  Wordsworth :  Evening  Walk. 

(3)  Mark  the  quick  kite,  with  beak  and  talons  prone, 
Circling  the  skies. — Dyer:  The  Fleece. 

(4)  Slow  o'er  the  wood  the  puddock  sails, 

And  mournful,  as  the  storms  arise, 
His  feeble  note  of  sorrow  wails 

To  the  unpitying,  frowning  skies. —  Clare:  Autumn. 

(5)  Kites  that  swim  sublime 
In  the  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud. 

— Coivper :  The  Sofa. 

(6)  The  sailing  glead. — Wordsworth:  Excursion. 

(7)  Greedy  gled. — Ramsay:  Eagle  and  Redbreast. 

1  Turn  their  halcyon  beaks 
With  every  gale  and  vary  of  their  masters. 

— Shakespeare :  King  Lear. 

But  how  now  stands  the  wind  ? 

Into  what  corner  peers  my  halcyon's  bill  ? 

— Marloiv:  Jew  of  Malta. 
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(8)  The  brood-devouring  kite. — Quarks:  History  of  Samson. 

(9)  And  other  losses  to  the  dames  recite, 

Of  chick  and  duck  and  gosling  gone  astray, ' 

All  falling  preys  to  the  swooping  kite  ; 

And  on  the  story  runs  from  morning,  noon,  and  night. 

— Clare:   Village  Minstrel. 

(10)  The  kite  will  to  her  carrion  fly. — King:  Art  of  Love, 

(n)     See  how  his  eyes  gloat  on  thy  grief  like  a  kite's  upon  the  prey 

— Macaulay :   Virginia. 

(12)  The  kites  know  well  the  long  stern  swell 

That  bids  the  Romans  close. — Macaulay :  L.  Regillus. 

(13)  Like  as  a  puttock,  having  spyde  in  sight 
A  gentle  faulcon  sitting  on  a  hill, 

Whose  other  wing  now  mac  numeete  for  flight, 
Was  lately  broken  by  some  fortune  ill. 
The  foolish  kyte,  led  with  licentious  will, 
Doth  beat  upon  the  gentle  bird  in  vaine, 
With  many  idle  stoups  her  troubling  still. 

— Spenser :  Faerie  Queen. 

(14)  With  long  nayles  over-raught 

Like  puttock's  clawes,  with  th'  one  of  which  she  scratchet 
Her  cursed  head,  although  it  itched  naught. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(15)  The  kite  rose  up  ;  his  honest  heart 
In  virtue's  suffrings  bore  a  part. 
That  there  were  birds  of  prey  he  knew, 
So  far  the  libeller  said  true  ; 
Voracious,  bold,  to  rapine  prone, 
Who  knew  no  int'rest  but  their  own  ; 
Who,  hov'ring  o'er  the  farmer's  yard, 
Nor  pigeon,  chick,  nor  duckling  spar'd  : 
This  might  be  true,  but  if  apply'd 

To  him,  in  troth  the  sland'rer  ly'd  ; 
Since  ign'rance  then  might  be  misled, 
Such  tilings  he  thought  were  best  unsaid. 

— Moore :  Eagle  and  Birds. 
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(16)  Our  crosses  are  no  other  than  the  rods, 
And  our  diseases  vultures  of  the  gods. 
Each  griefe  we  feele,  that  likewise  is  a  kite 
Sent  forth  by  them  our  flesh  to  eate  or  bite. 

— Herrick:  Crosses. 

\  , 

(17)  The  false  terrors J  of  a  breathless  kite. 

—J.  Phillips:  Cider. 

(18)  Mark  but  the  soaring  kite,  and  she  will  reade 
Brave  rules  for  diet ;  teach  thee  how  to  feede ; 
She  flies  aloft ;  she  spreads  her  ayrie  plumes 
Above  the  earth,  above  the  nauseous  fumes 

Of  dang'rous  earth  ;  she  makes  herself  a  stranger 
T'  inferior  things,  and  checks  at  every  danger. 

— Hurdis. 

(19)  Here  is  Satan's  picture, 

Like  a  bizzard  gled, 
Pouncing  poor  Redcastle, 

Sprawlin'  like  a  taed. — Bums :  Song. 


KNOT. 

(i)    The  knot,  that  called  was  Canute's  Bird  of  Old, 

Of  that  great  king  of  Danes,  his  name  that  still  doth  hold, 
His  appetite  to  please,  that  fare  and  near  was  sought, 
For  him  (as  some  have  sayd)  from  Denmark  hither  brought. 

— Dray  ton :  Polyolbion. 


LAMMERGEYER. 

(l)  At  the  tone 

Of  his  loud  horn,  the  Lammer  Geyer  had  spread 
A  startled  wing. — Hemans:  Leagues  of  the  Alps. 

1  As  a  scarecrow. 
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LARKS. 

By  far  the  most  beautiful  of  our  English  songsters  is  the 
skylark's  cousin,  the  woodlark.  It  is  allowed  on  all  hands 
to  be  the  rival  of  the  nightingale ;  by  many  it  is  considered 
its  equal,  and  by  some  its  superior.  But  the  woodlark 
neither  "sings  at  heaven's  gate,"  nor  does  it  "lean  its 
breast  until  a  thorn  "  to  sing ;  and  being  otherwise  devoid 
of  poetical  accessories,  heraldic  associations,  or  mythical 
honours,  the  woodlark  does  not  receive  from  the  poets  the 
recognition  it  deserves.  It  has  only  the  beauties  of  Nature 
to  set  it  off,  and  in  the  artificial  avifauna  of  poetry  does 
not  therefore  occupy  a  place  of  honour.  For  the  poets 
always  prefer  for  admiration  those  birds  that  have  legendary 
merits,  rather  than  those  which  Nature  has  most  delighted 
to  adorn.  Thus  the  exquisite  kingfisher  finds  scarcely  an 
admirer,  but  the  "silver"  doves  of  an  Horatian  ode  are 
punctually  passed  on  from  poet  to  poet  as  a  joy  for  ever. 
So,  too,  the  skylark,  being  said  to  awaken  the  day  and  to 
soar  up  to  the  sun,  is  smothered  with  musical  compliments ; 
while  the  woodlark,  the  very  seraph  of  the  sylvan  choir,  wins 
but  scanty  words  of  praise.  But  the  woodlark's  grievance 
is  also  a  positive  one,  for  there  can  be  very  little  doubt  that 
many  of  those  poets  who  really  heard  the  singing  of  which 
they  were  so  enraptured  mistook  the  woodlark  for  the  night- 
ingale, and  thanked  the  wrong  bird. 

The  poets  who  actually  refer  to  the  woodlark  by  name  are 
Shenstone,  Burns,  Lyttleton,  Cunningham,  Scott,  Words- 
worth, Thomson,  Montgomery,  Dryden,  Hemans,  Keats, 
and  Mary  Howitt ;  but  how  many  of  these  meant  the  bird 
they  name  it  is  difficult  to  say.  Scott  evidently  did  not 
know  it,  or  he  would  never  have  said  it  "  twittered ; "  and 
there  is  reason  for  suspecting  that  Hemans  and  Cunning- 
ham, who  speak  of  the  woodlark  soaring  out  of  sight  while 
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singing,  were  in  error  as  to  the  songster  they  compliment : 
while  the  references  of  Wordsworth,  Mary  Howitt,  and 
Keats  are  too  indefinite  for  inference — "the  soft  wood- 
lark  ; "  "  the  woodlark  in  the  sandy  fern ; "  "  when  the 
woodlark's  song  poured  from  the  leafy  spray."  There  really 
remain,  therefore,  only  Shenstone  and  Burns,  who  are 
attracted  by  the  sadness  of  the  bird's  note — 

"  Smit  with  undissetnbled  pain, 
.    The  woodlark  mourns  her  absent  love. 

"  Oh  !  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd 

Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken  : 
Thou  tell'st  o'  never-ending  care, 
O'  speechless  grief  and  dark  despair  ; 
For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair, 

Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken  !  " 

Leyden,  who  is  in  love  with  the  softness  of  its  song — 

"The  woodlark  breathes  in  softer  strain  the  vow, 
And  love's  soft  burthen  floats  from  bough  to  bough  ;  " 

and  Gilbert  White  and  Thomson,  who  note  the  great  com- 
pass of  the  woodlark's  song — 

"  Unseen  the  soft  enamoured  woodlark  runs 
Through  all  the  maze  of  melody." 

"  A  woodlark,  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length  of  notes." 

These  poets,  it  seems  certain,  meant  the  identical  bird 
which  they  specified ;  but  of  the  others  it  seems  to  me  a 
justifiable  inference  from  other  points  of  their  natural  his- 
tory to  say  that  they  either  use  "  woodlark  "  merely  in  the 
sense  of  "  wood-bird,"  or  that  they  mistake  it  for  the  sky- 
lark. It  is  a  pity  this  should  be  so,  for  the  poets  could 
not  have  found  in  all  the  range  of  British  birds  another  so 
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deserving,  from  its  rare  song,  its  delightful  sylvan  life  and 
engaging  character,  of  their  just  admiration.1 

But  the  Skylark  requires  no  adventitious  aids  to  popularity 
and  honour.  Shelley  has  sweetly  enshrined  the  bird  that 
Rome's  legions  so  terribly  glorified ;  and  every  other  poet 
before  and  after  him  has  been  glad  to  borrow  the  easy  line 
or  obvious  metaphor  from  the  skylark's  song  or  flight. 

Classifying  these  references — and  there  are  hundreds — 
I  find  they  fall  under  four  heads :  (i)  "the  morning  lark," 
which  awakens  the  dawn  and  afterwards  salutes  it ;  which 
also  awakens  mankind,  setting  them  a  special  example  of 
early  rising,  and  while  cheering  the  first  rustic  at  his  toil, 
dries  its  own  dewy  wings  in  the  rosy  eye  of  dawn;  (2)  "the 
merry  lark,"  which,  whether  as  a  bird  of  spring  or  summer, 
is  always  carolling  a  glad  song  of  good  spirits  and  love ; 
(3)  "  the  soaring  lark,"  that  scatters  its  music  in  showers 
from  the  .clouds,  that  flies  up  to  the  sun,  and,  beyond  it, 
to  heaven's  gate ;  (4)  "  the  low-roosted  lark,"  that  sings 
descending  to  its  lowly  nest  and  its  loving  mate. 

As  "  the  morning  bird,"  "  matin  bird,"  and  so  forth,  the 
skylark  fairly  divides  honours  with  the  cock.  Both  are 
said  to  have  matin  peals,  and  to  be  ploughman's  clocks,2 
messengers  of  morn,  sentinels  of  day,  and  heralds  of  the 
dawn.  Each  awakens  the  morn,  salutes  it,  announces  it 
to  the  world,  and  welcomes  it. 

That  the  skylark  sang  in  the  dark  was  known  to  many 
besides  Chaucer.3  Thus  Milton  has  it  singing  before  "the 
dappled  dawn  doth  rise ; "  Thomson,  "  ere  yet  the  shadows 

1  Wordsworth  has  also  a  "  sand-lark,"  which  "  chants  a  joyous  song," 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  what  bird  he  meant.  It  is  the  unique  specimen 
of  its  species.  Several  of  the  poets  have  also  a  mountain  lark  which 
sings  soaring. 

2  "The  merry  larks  are  ploughman's  clocks." — Shakespeare. 
3  "  Altho'  it  were  not  day  by  houres  two, 
Yet  sane:  the  larke." — Chaucer. 
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fly ; "  Burns,  "  'twixt  light  and  dark ; "  while  Cunningham 
hails  it  "  carolling  to  the  evening." 

But  the  majority  know  it  as  the  "bird  of  light,"  and, 
averring  that  the  skylark  "  can  never  chant  her  sweet  notes 
in  the  dark,"  make  it  an  inseparable  accident  of  daybreak 
and  sunlight.  The  aggregate  of  their  images  in  this  aspect 
of  the  skylark  are  compendiously  set  forth  in  Alexander 
Wilson's  couplet  of  plagiarisms — 

"Springs  from  the  grassy  lea,  or  rustling  coin, 
Towers  through  dull  night,  and  wakes  the  coming  morn  ; "  l 

for  it  may  be  accepted  as  inevitable,  that  when  the  lark 
does  not  upspring  from  the  dewy  grass,  she  does  so  from 
the  corn,  and  also  that  while  soaring  skyward  she  welcomes 
the  approach  of  daylight. 

It  is  curious  in  this  connection  to  note  how  needlessly 
the  poets  waste  the  poetry  of  Nature  in  always  insisting 
upon  night  being  "dull,"  "dismal,"  "sullen,"  and  so  forth, 
simply  because  the  lark  and  the  dawn  are  "bright."  If  all 
poets  were  equally  in  sympathy  with  Nature,  some  of  them 
would  have  been  in  sympathy  with  Longfellow,  the  poet 
who  "heard  the  trailing  garment  of  the  night  sweep  through 
her  marble  halls,"  and  "  saw  her  sable  skirts  all  fringed  with 
light  from  the  celestial  walls ; "  who  felt  her  presence,  by 
its  spell  of  might,  stoop  o'er  him  from  above, — 

"The  calm,  majestic  presence  of  the  Night, 
As  of  the  one  I  love." 

"  O  holy  Night !  from  thee  I  learn  to  bear 

\Vhat  man  has  borne  befoie  ; 
Thou  lay'st  thy  finger  on  the  lips  of  Care, 
And  they  complain  no  more. 

1  But  could  any  second  poet  have  said  such  a  thing  as  awaking  an 
object  already  in  motion — "awakes  the  coming  morn?" — unless,  of 
course,  the  morn  walks  in  its  sleep. 
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"  Peace  !  Peace  !  Orestes-like  I  breathe  this  prayer  ! 

Descend  with  broad-winged  flight ; 
The  welcome,  the  thrice-prayed-for,  the  most  fair, 
The  best  beloved  Night ! " 

Why  did  they  not  occasionally  make  the  lark  thank  the 
night — bid  a  kindly  good-bye  to  darkness — sing  a  "God 
speed  you  "  to  the  retreating  shadows — chant  out  the  moon 
and  stars?  or  describe  it  as  exchanging  with  an  equal 
gratitude  the  gifts  of  night  for  those  of  day,  and  taking 
a  promise  from  darkness  of  due  return  as  soon  as  light 
should  have  become  intolerable  ?  thus  making  the  lark  a 
link  between  the  hours  of  silence  and  the  hours  of  song. 
Byron's  sweet  welcome  to  Hesperus  "bringing  all  things 
good,"  above  all  "  bringing  to  the  young  bird  its  mother's 
brooding  wing,"  is  more  in  harmony  with  Nature  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  poets'  clamour  against  "horrid"  darkness 
and  "sullen"  night.  What,  indeed,  would  larks,  or  any 
other  little  birds,  do  if  the  sun  lit  up  the  twenty-four  con- 
secutive hours,  and  the  miracle  of  Ahaz'  dial  were  ordained 
in  perpetuity  !  Yet  the  poets  persist  in  making  the  bird 
delighted  at  its  escape  from  night. 

Moreover,  it  is  only  with  a  very  moderate  degree  of 
ingenuity  that  the  same  idea  is  so  often  re-feathered.  When 
Shakespeare  has  said — 

"  Lo  !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet  mounts  up  on  high, 
And  wakes  the  morning  ; " 

and  we  remember  Milton's  two  passages — 

"Now  the  herald  lark 

Left  his  ground  nest,  high  tow'ring  to  descry 
The  Morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song," 

and — 

"  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing,  startle  the  dull  night 
From  his  watch-tower  in  the  skies, 
Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise  " — 
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there  is  apparently  nothing  left  for  a  hundred  and  fifty 
other  poets  to  say ;  but  the  two  greater  poets'  stanzas  are 
shivered  up  into  bits,  and  (like  lizards'  tails  in  the  poets) 
each  fragment  lives  again  as  the  nucleus  of  another  stanza, 
and  "the  solid  bullion  of  one  sterling  line,  drawn  to  French 
wire,  will  through  whole  pages  shine." 

As  awakening  mankind,  the  lark  is  purely  poetical;  for 
a  very  small  proportion  of  men  and  women,  after  all,  sleep 
out  in  the  fields,  and  the  idea  is  only  indulged  in  by  those 
Hurdis-intelligences  who  respect  the  proverb — 

"  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed," 

but  who  omit  to  note  the  fact  that  larks  often  sing  late  into 
the  night,  and  get  out  of  bed  at  .two  in  the  morning ;  or, 
more  usually,  go  to  bed  and  get  up  according  to  the  state 
of  the  weather !  The  skylark  is,  in  fact,  a  bird  of  very 
irregular  habits,  and  by  no  means  a  pattern  in  early  rising 
to  other  birds. 

That  it  cheers  the  rustic  and  "  the  hearty  hynd "  at  his 
work  we  may  accept  without  hesitation  on  the  word  of 
Burns,  Clare,  and  Ramsay.  But  they,  of  all  poets,  ought 
to  have  known  that  every  lark  does  not  sing  continuously 
"  all  day  long,"  but  only  by  flights,  so  to  speak,  and  that 
it  does  not  return  to  its  nest,  as  ploughmen  do,  once  a 
day — that  is  to  say,  in  the  evening — but  about  once  every 
forty  minutes.  It  is  a  mistake,  I  think,  to  imagine  that 
such  errors  as  these  increase  the  charm  of  poetry. 

That  the  skylark  dries  its  dewy  wings  in  the  rosy  eye  of 
morn  is  a  sweet  and  simple  idea,  but  loses  much  of  its 
freshness  after  frequent  repetitions,  especially  when  poets 
reproduce  each  other  with  such  unflinching  accuracy  as 
Burns  and  Cowper. 

The  second  important  aspect  of  the  poetical  lark  is  "  the 
merry  lark,"  that  "  glad  the  skies,"  that  "  chants  fu'  gay," 
that  "  sings,  '  Rejoice  !  rejoice  ! ' "  and  so  forth. 
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"  There  is  a  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 
In  that  song  of  thine  ; 
Joyous  as  morning, 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning  ; 
Thou  hasc  a  nest  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 
And  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 
Drunken  lark,  thou  wouldst  be  loth 
To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 
Happy,  happy  liver, 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river, 
Pouring  out  praise  to  the  Almighty  Giver." 

This  flitter-winged  endeavour  of  Wordsworth  to  accom- 
pany the  sky-searching  flight  of  Shelley's  skylark  is,  apart 
from  its  apostrophe  of  "drunken  lark,"  noteworthy,  as 
representing  a  favourite  idea  of  the  poets  that  the  skylark 
is  a  pious  bird.  One  of  the  oldest  poems  written  in  read- 
able English  contains  the  lines — 

"  Who  is't  now  we  hear  ? 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear  ; 
Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings, 
The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings." 

And  so,  through  all  succeeding  centuries,  the  lark  has 
soared  to  "heaven's  gate,"  and,  soaring,  has  sung  her 
"  glad  hosannas,"  "  matin  prayers,"  "  full  anthems," 
"psalmody,"  "her  Maker's  praise;"  and  sometimes  in 
lines  of  very  pleasing  fancy,  as  Rogers's — 

"  The  lark  was  up,  and  at  the  gate  of  heaven 
Singing  as  sure  to  enter  ; " 

Jean  Ingelow's  "  thanking  the  Lord  for  a  life  so  sweet ; " 
and  Mackay's — 

"  Singing  in  heaven's  blue  cope, 
A  thing  too  happy  ev'n  to  hope." 

Apart  from  the  piety  of  the  lark's  song,  the  happiness 
and  merriment  which  it  expresses  commend  it  to  the 
poet's  favour : — 
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"  The  heart's  slow  grief,  which  wastes  the  child  of  woe, 
We  hear  not  in  the  skylark's  morning  song." 

The  hour  at  which  it  commences  to  sing,  its  first  impul- 
sive upspringing,  the  object  with  which  it  is  supposed  to 
soar  heavenwards,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  notes,  all  com- 
bine towards  the  poet's  idea  of  gladness. 

It  is  "  the  early  April  lark,"  that  "  up  darts  his  flight 
from  the  green  April  corn "  to  "  salute  the  gay  return  of 
spring." 

It  is  also  "  the  lark  of  May,"  that  "  doth  gild  with  his 
song  the  summer  hours,"  and,  "  his  summer  anthem  sung, 
trembling  drops  into  the  corn."  It  is,  in  fact,  a  bird  of 
sunshine  and  of  happy  days.1  As  Warton  says, — 

"  If  a  cloud  should  haply  lower, 
Sailing  o'er  the  landscape  dark, 
Mute  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark  ; 
But  when  gleams  the  sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  plain, 
She  mounts,  and,  lessening  to  the  sight, 
Salutes  the  blithe  return  of  light, 
And  high  the  tuneful  track  pursues 
'Mid  the  rainbow's  scattered  hues." 

But  it  is  curious  that  so  many  poets  should  have  called 
the  skylark's  note  "  shrill ; "  but  from  the  frequent  conjunc- 
tion of  that  epithet  with  "  loud,"  I  am  led  to  think  that 
the  repetition  of  the  word  is  due  partly  to  "unconscious 
plagiarism,"  and  even  perhaps  arises  from  an  error  of 
memory.  Spenser  says,  "  Shrill  as  loud  as  larke,"  using 
the  first  word  as  a  verb ;  but  Burns,  Scott,  Thomson,  Cole- 
ridge, Cook,  Beattie,  Gay,  and  it  may  be  others,  call  the 
song  itself  "  shrill,"  in  a  context  that  conveys  the  idea  of 
loudness  as  well.  It  is  true  that  the  adjective  has  in  poetry 
a  most  astonishing  range  of  meanings — in  Scott  notably, — 

1  The  skylark  will  sing  on  a  fine  day  all  the  year  rountl. 
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but  the  explanation  of  its  frequency  with  regard  to  the  sky- 
lark which  is  here  offered  is,  at  any  rate,  plausible.1 

In  its  third  2  aspect,  as  "  the  soaring  lark,"  this  favourite 
of  the  poets  receives  praise  enough  to  make  even  the  eagles 
envious.  It  is  not,  of  course,  a  fact  that  the  skylark  soars 
to  any  prodigious  height ;  for  one  thing,  its  spiral  ascent  and 
staccato  descent  seldom  occupy  twenty  minutes  from  start 
to  finish.  But  the  poets  can  set  no  limits  to  its  flight — for 
do  they  not  call  their  own  muse  "  lark-winged  ?  " — "  invi- 
sible in  flecked  sky,"  "  sky-searching,"  "  bird  of  the  sky," 
"  in  the  one  white  cloud,"  "  in  ecstasy  from  the  cloud," 
"  on  the  fringe  of  the  cloud,"  "  amid  the  clouds," — 
"  beneath  the  morning  clouds,"  "  above  the  morning 
cloud." 

Soaring  higher,  they  "in  rapture  through  the  ether  rise" 
(Garth),  "the  song  and  songster  are  in  ether  drowned" 
(Leyden),  and  "  they  pour  their  notes  into  the  sun  "  (Barry     I 
Cornwall) ;  they  are  "  lost  in  the  sun"  (Keats),  and  (Gray) —    / 

"  Lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melt  into  air  and  liquid  light." 

Soaring  still  higher,  they  reach  "  heaven's  gate,"  and 
then,  their  mission  fulfilled,  descend  to  the  ground  again, 
"  pouring,"  as  they  drop  down  from  stage  to  stage  of  their 
flight,"  "  music  in  a  shower,"  "  sprinkling  music  from  the 
sky,"  "  mocks  the  tired  eye  and  scatters  the  loud  note  : " — 

"  Lo  !  how  the  lark  soars  upward  and  is  gone, 
Turning  a  spirit  as  he  nears  the  sky ; 
His  voice  is  heard,  though  body  there  is  none, 
And  rain  like  music  scatters  from  on  high." 


1  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  several  poets  mentions  a  "  mountaiti  lark." 
Is  it  possible  that  their  familiarity  with  Milton's  phrase,  "the  mounting 
lark,"  led  to  the  poetical  creation  of  a  new  species? 

3  (i)  "  The  morning  lark  ;  "  (2)  "  the  merry  lark  ;"  (3)  "  the  soaring 
lark  ;"  (4)  "the  low-roosted  lark." 
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In  its  fourth  general  aspect  the  skylark  is  no  longer  "  the 
bird  of  the  sky,"  that  "  swells  the  choir  at  heaven's  gate," 
the  emblem  of  aspiring  hope  and  pious  ambition.  It  is 
now  "  the  low-laid  lark,"  a  groundling,  the  neighbour  of 
creeping  things  and  comrade  of  pedestrian  mice,  a  symbol 
of  that  humility  which  raises  Christian  virtue^  to  so  supreme 
a  height,  which  is  at  once  the  column  from  which  faith 
reaches  the  altar-steps  of  God,  and  the  wings  that  bear 
true  piety  "  above  the  sky  : " — 

"  With  Thee 
O  let  me  rise 
As  larks,  harmoniously, 
And  sing  this  day  Thy  victories  ; 
Then  shall  the  fall  further  the  flight  in  me."1 

Descending  to  its  "  lowly  nest,"  it  becomes  also,  in  the 
poets,  Nature's  hieroglyphic  for  pleasure,  which,  though  it 
may  start  on  its  career  with  such  boundless  horizons,  yet  is 
soon  called  down  again  to  earth,  being  itself  of  the  earth. 
Also  of  that  sweetest  of  all  happiness,  the  happiness  of 
home,  which  charms  back  every  wanderer  to  the  same 
dear  spot,  let  the  freedom  and  the  fascinations  of  un- 
limited space  be  what  they  may. 

This,  therefore,  may  be  accepted  as  the  chief  moral 
aspect  of  the  poet's  skylark.  As  the  bird  of  morning  it 
inculcates  that  admirable  weakness  of  early  rising ;  as  the 
merry  lark,  sets  an  example  of  cheerfulness  under  cheerful 
circumstances ;  and,  as  the  soaring  lark,  typifies  an  easy 
thankfulness.  But  as  the  lark  that — 

-.     "  Soars  highest  from  the  earth, 
Yet  ever  leaves  the  lowest  nest," 

it  affords  such  pasturage  for  the  moralist  as  few  other  birds 
can  offer.  "  The  lark's  descending  trill "  has  more  meta- 
phorical possibilities  than  the  ascending  song,  and  "the 

1  Herbert,  "  Easter  Wings." 
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lark  down  dropping  to  his  nest "  enlists  the  sympathy  of 
men  and  women  more  readily  than  when  it  "pours  its 
anthem  unto  the  sun,"  and  "  is  lost  in  him." 

"  Thou,  simple  bird,  dwellest  in  a  home, 
The  humblest,  yet  thy  morning  song  ascends 
Nearest  to  heaven." 

So  completely  does  the  allegorical  and  immaterial  side  of 
the  skylark  engross  the  poets,  that  the  practical  but  equally 
poetical  character  of  the  bird's  nature  is  overlooked ;  and 
but  for  Hemans,  Montgomery,  West,  and  notably  Grahame 
— who  versifies  in  his  "  Birds  of  Scotland  "  the  natural  his- 
tory of  the  skylark — the  fact  of  the  male  bird  singing  to  the 
hen,  flying  back  to  her  side  at  intervals,  and  eventually 
giving  over  singing  altogether  in  order  to  help  to  feed  the 
young  ones,  would  have  been  neglected  altogether.  Yet, 
after  all,  the  lark,  let  it  be  anything  else,  whether  a  plough- 
man's clock  or  a  chorister  at  heaven's  gate,  is  a  husband  and 
father,  and  acts  as  such. 

"  Then  with  the  dawn 

Upsprings  her  mate,  and  wakes  her  with  his  song. 
His  song  full  well  she  knows,  even  when  the  sun, 
High  in  his  morning  course,  is  hailed  at  once 
By  all  the  lofty  warblers  of  the  sky  : 
But  most  his  downward  veering  song  she  loves, 
Slow  the  descent  at  first,  then  by  degrees 
Quick  and  more  quick,  till  suddenly  the  note 
Ceases,  and  like  an  arrow-fledge  he  darts, 
And  softly  lighting,  perches  by  her  side. 

But  now  no  time  for  hovering  welkin  high 

Or  downward-gliding  strain  ;  the  young  have  chipped, 

Have  burst  the  brittle  cage,  and  gaping  bills 

Claim  all  the  labour  of  the  parent  pair."  * 

These  are  real  live  larks ;  they  could  be  eaten  on  toast. 
But  compare  this  with  Burns'  fustian  : — 

1  Grahame,  "  Birds  of  Scotland." 
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"  The  bv'rock  .in  the  morning  she'll  rise  frae  her  nest, 
And  mount  to  the  air  wi'  the  dew  upon  her  breasf, 
And  wi'  the  merry  ploughman  she'll  whistle  and  sing, 
And  at  night  she'll  return  to  her  nest,back  agin." 

Now,  if  there  is  a  dull  human  being  on  earth,  it  is  the  adult 
ploughboy,  so  that  Burns  was  possibly  romancing  deliberately 
when  he  makes  the  hen  lark  get  up  in  the  early  morning  to 
go  out  singing,  and  not  return  till  night !  It  is  quite  possible 
also  that  Scotch  hen-larks  may  be  unnatural  idiots  who  pre- 
fer having  addled  eggs ;  but  let  this  be  as  it  may,  Burns' 
fancies  are  not  nearly  so  poetical  as  Grahame's  facts. 

Among  the  secondary  aspects  of  the  poets'  lark  is  the 
caged  bird,  and  its  pathetic  foot  of  sod,  on  which,  standing 
"as  if  it  could  be  measured  by  acres,"  and  the  roof-board 
above  it  were  "  heaven's  blue  cope,"  it  sings  "  with  over- 
flowing bill."  To  quote  Herbert's  line,  written  with  a  far 
different  application, — 

"  He  doth  defy 
With  his  poor  clod  of  earth  the  spacious  sky." 

It  stands  also  as  the  symbol  of  "happiness,"  which  has 
a  "skylark's  wing,"  and  typifies  time  pleasantly  spent :  "the 
moments  fly  on  skylark's  wings"  (Montgomery}.  "Ay! 
those  were  days  when  life  had  wings,  and  like  the  lark 
that,"  &c.,  &c.  (Moore).  It  is  the  emblem  of  Hope  in 
many  poets — of  the  Muse  of  poetry,  as  in  Dyer's  "lark- 
winged  Muse  : "  particularly  of  sacred  poetry — "  The  sacred 
poets,  on  the  wing  like  mounting  larks  to  the  new  morning 
sing"  (Dryden);  and  "by  special  appointment,"  as  it  were, 
is  the  emblem  of  Chaucer  ("The  skylark  in  the  dawn  of 
years  "),  of  Cowley,  and  of  Burns. 

On  the  whole,  then,  the  skylark  has  a  great  deal  to  be 
grateful  for.  "Much,  however,  that  has  been  written  is 
but  an  amplification  of  the  golden  line,  '  Hark  !  hark  !  the 
lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings;'  and  not  a  little  is  an  exag- 
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gerated  statement  of  the  height "  (about  a  thousand  feet) 
"to  which  it  ascends,  and  the  time"  (about  fifteen  minutes) 
"which  it  remains  suspended  in  the  air."  Moreover,  it 
does  not  "  circle  "  in  its  upward  flight,  but  rather  zigzags  ; 
nor  does  it  "  close  its  wings  and  drop  from  its  airy  tower," 
but  descends,  as  it  were,  in  stanzas.  Further,  it  is  not  by 
any  means  the  earliest  of  the  birds,  and  sings  its  matins 
irrespective  of  the  sun's  appearance,  while  it  also  sings  in 
the  dark,  when  birds  of  more  regular  habits  are  respectably 
abed.  Penultimately  (and  unfortunately  for  poetical  meta- 
phor), it  swells  as  it  rises  and  sinks  as  it  falls,  while  the 
open  sky  is  by  no  means  essential  for  its  melody,  the  caged 
bird  running  through  exactly  the  same  length  of  delicious 
notes  as  when  free.  Finally,  the  "  ventriloquism  "  of  the 
lark's  voice  is  often  due  to  an  unsuspected  fact,  that  while 
the  listening  poet  is  blinking  up  into  the  sunny  sky  "  to  see 
if  he  can  see  the  lark,"  the  lark  is  sitting  singing  in  the  grass 
behind  him  ! 


i.  SKYLARK. 

The  morning  lark — Awakens  the  dawn;  salutes  it — Awakens  man- 
kind, sets  a  virtuous  example  of  early  rising,  and  cheers  the  peasant 
— Dries  its  deu>y  wings  in  the  rosy  eye  of  dawn — The  evening  lark 
— The  merry  lark  ;  his  song — A  bird  of  spring — Summer's  lark — 
7 he  soaring  lark — Rains  music,  from  the  clouds,  from  the  sun,  at 
Heaveris  gate — The  low-roosted  lark — Its  descending  trill — Caged 
larks — Ideas  and  metaphors  from  skylarks. 

( i )        The  cheerfull  lark,  mounting  from  early  bed, 
With  sweet  salutes  awakes  the  drowsie  light 
The  earth  she  left,  and  up  to  heav'n  is  fled  ; 
There  chants  her  Maker's  praises,  out  of  sight 
Earth  seems  a  molehill,  men  but  ants  to  be  : 
Teaching  proud  men,  that  soar  to  high  degree, 
The  farther  up  they  climb,  the  lesse  they  seem,  and  see. 

—Fletcher:  The  Purple  Island. 
S 
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The  bird  of  morn  (Hurdis) ;  The  morning  lark  ( Scott) ;  The  matin 
bird  (Coleridge);  The  merry  larks  are  ploughman's  clocks  (Shakespeare). 

(2)  The  lark  his  matin  peal  has  sung. —  West:  To  Blackbird. 

(3)  To  hear  the  lark  begin  his  flight, 
And  singing  startle  the  dull  night ; 
From  his  watch  tower  in  the  skies, 

Till  the  dappled  dawn  doth  rise. — Milton :  1} Allegro. 

(4)  Upsprings  the  lark, 
Shrill  voiced  and  loud,  the  messenger  of  morn  ; 
Ere  yet  the  shadows  fly,  he  mounted  sings 
Amid  the  dawning  clouds,  and  from  their  haunts 
Calls  up  the  tuneful  nations. — Thomson:  Spring. 

(5)  Although  it  were  not  day  by  houres  two, 

Yet  sang  the  larke. — Chaucer:  Knighte's  Tale. 

(6)  When  the  lark,  'tween  light  and  dark, 
Blithe  waukens. — Burns :  Song. 


The  lark  can  never  chant  her  sweet  notes  in  the  dark  (Beaumont . 
The  Hermaphrodite) ;  Light  as  lark  at  morn  (Scott :  Lay  of  L.  M. ) ; 
As  vigorous  as  a  lark  at  break  of  day  ( Wordsworth :  Sonnets). 

(7)  Springs  from  the  grassy  lea,  or  rustling  corn, 
Towers  thro'  dull  night,  and  wakes  the  coming  morn. 

—  Wilson:  Morning. 

(8)  Doth  welcome  daylight  with  her  ditty, 

And  drives  away  dark,  dismal-dreaming  night. 

— Shakespeare :  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

(9)  Lo  !  here  the  gentle  lark,  weary  of  rest, 
From  his  moist  cabinet 1  mounts  up  on  high 

And  wakes  the  morning. — Shakespeare:  Venus  and  Adonis. 

(10)  Like  the  mateless  lark,  call'd  forth 

The  dawn. — Barry  Cornwall:  Polyphemus. 

1  Wat'ry  nest. — Davenant. 
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( 1 1 )  The  besy  larke,  the  messager  of  the  day, 
Saleweth  1  in  hire  song  the  morne  gray. 

— Chaucer:  Knighte's  Tale. 

(12)  And  now  the  herald  lark 
Left  his  ground-nest,  high  tow'ring  to  descry 
The  morn's  approach,  and  greet  her  with  his  song. 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

'  To  meet  the  morn,  soars  beyond  the  shepherd's  sight  (Cunning- 
ham) ;  Sings  her  glad  hosannas  to  the  day  (Mackay);  Gives  a  "  good 
morrow  "  to  the  day  (Scott). 


(13)  A  loud  singing  lark  bade  the  villagers  rise. 

— Cunningham :  Damon  and  Phoebe. 

(14)  'Tis  sweet  to  be  awakened  by  the  lark. — Byron:  Don  Juan. 

(15)  The  skylark  flees  on  soaring  wings, 
And  as  he  mounts  to  heaven,  thus  sings  : 

"Arise,  ye  slothful  mortals,  rise  !" — Hemans:  Morning. 

( 1 6)  Rise,  sons  of  harmony,  and  hail  the  morn, 
While  warbling  larks  on  russet  pinions  float. 

— Beattie :  Minstrel. 

(17)  With  Thee 
O  let  me  rise 

As  larks,  harmoniously, 

And  sing  this  day  Thy  victories  ; 

Then  shall  the  fall  further  the  flight  in  me. 

— Herbert:  Easter  Wings. 

(18)  Rise  with  the  lark  !  your  matins  shall  obtain 
Gface,  be  their  composition  what  it  may, 

If  but  with  hers  performed. —  Wordswoith  :  Excursion. 

(19)  Rise  with  the  lark,  and  with  the  lark  to  bed. — ffurdis  :  Curate. 


1  I  have  not  thought  it  necessary  to  give  the  very  numerous  repe- 
titions of  the  phrase  in  succeeding  poets. 
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(20)  Up  in  the  morning,  while  the  dew 
Is  splashing  in  crystals  o'er  him  ; 

The  ploughman  hies  to  the  upland  rise, 

But  the  lark  is  there  before  him  ; 

He  sings  while  the  team  is  linked  to  the  share, 

He  sings  when  the  mist  is  going, 

He  sings  when  the  noontide  south  is  fair, 

He  sings  when  the  west  is  glowing  ; 

Now  his  pinions  are  spread  o'er  the  ploughman's  head, 

Now  he  drops  in  the  furrow  behind  him. 

Oh  !  the  lark  is  a  merry  and  constant  mate, 

Without  favour  or  fear  to  bind  him. — E.  Cook :  Birds. 

(21)  From  him  whose  rustic  toil 

The  lark  cheers,  warbling. — Akenside :  Imagination. 

(22)  The  lav'rock  in  the  morning  she'll  rise  frae  her  nest 
And  mount  to  the  air,  wi'  the  dew  upon  her  breast, 
And  wi'  the  merry  ploughman  she'll  whistle  and  sing, 
And  at  night  she'll  return  to  her  nest  back  agin. 

— Burns :  Ploughman. 


(23)  The  waken'd  lav'rock,  warbling,  springs 

And  climbs  the  early  sky, 
Winnowing  blithe  her  dewy  wings 

In  morning's  rosy  eye. — Burns :  Scottish  Songs. 

(24)  The  innocent  are  gay — the  lark  is  gay 
That  dries  his  feathers  saturate  with  dew 
Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 

Of  dayspring  overshoot  his  humble  nest. — Cou>per:  Sofa. 

(25)  Thou  lav'rock  that  springs  frae  the  dews  of  the  lawn 
The  shepherd  to  warn  o'  the  grey  breaking  dawn. 

— Burns :  My  Nanniis  Awa. 

(26)  The  lark's  clear  thrilling  note 

That  warbles  sweet  through  ether  blue, 

While  on  the  sloping  sunbeams  float 

Her  waving  pinions  wet  with  dew. — Leyden  :  Phantasy. 
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(27)  Alas  !  it's  no  thy  neibor  sweet, 
The  bonny  lark,  companion  meet ! 
Bending  thee  'mang  the  dewy  weet, 

Wi'  speckled  breast, 
When  upward-springing,  blithe  to  greet 

The  purpling  east. — Burns :  Daisy. 

(28)  What  time  the  skylark  shakes  the  tremulous  dew 
From  his  last  clover  covert.1 — Keats :  Sonnets. 


(29)  As  the  lark,  with  varying  tune 

Carols  to  the  evening  loud. — Cttnningkam :  Palemon. 


The  merry  lark  (Scott :  Marmion} ;  Merrily  rose  the  lark,  and  shook 
the  dewdrop  from  its  wing  (Hood:  Dream  of  Eugene  Aram} ;  Sweet, 
sweet  sings  the  lark  (Cunningham :  Palemon) ;  Sweet  the  lark's  wild 
warbled  lay  (Burns :  Delia} ;  Tuneful  bird !  that  gladd'st  the  skies 
(Shenstone:  Songs  and  Ballads);  The  laverocks  they  were  chanting, 
fu'  gay  that  day  (Burns :  Holy  Fair). 

(30)  The  lark,  that  tirra-lirra  chants, 

With  heigh,  with  hey  !  the  thrush  and  the  jay. 

— Shakespeare:  A  Winters  TaL: 

(31)  The  heart's  slow  grief  which  wastes  the  child  of  woe, 
We  hear  not  in  the  skylark's  morning  song. 

— Leyden :  Scenes  of  Childhood. 

(32)  Whither,  O  sweet  lark  !  whither  away, 
Soaring  so  high  in  the  dawning  gray  ? 
I  see  thee  not,  but  I  hear  thy  voice 

Singing  aloud,  "  Rejoice  !  rejoice  !  " — Mackay  :  Lark. 

(33)  There  is  madness  about  thee,  and  joy  divine 
In  that  song  of  thine. 

Joyous  as  morning 
Thou  art  laughing  and  scorning, 

1  It  has  seemed  unnecessary  to  repeat  all  the  poets'  references  to 
the  dew  on  skylark's  wings. 
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Thou  hast  a  nest,  for  thy  love  and  thy  rest, 

And,  though  little  troubled  with  sloth, 

Drunken  lark,1  thou  arouldst  be  loath 

To  be  such  a  traveller  as  I. 

Happy,  happy  liver ! 

With  a  soul  as  strong  as  a  mountain  river, 

Pouring  out  praise  to  th'  almighty  Giver. 

—  Wordsworth:  Ode. 

(34)  Shrill1  as  loud  as  larke. — Spenser: 

(35)  Chirping  lark.— Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 


(36)  The  early  April  lark.—  Keats:  Fancy, 

(37)  The  maiden  sang  as  sings  the  lark  when  up  he  darts  his  flight 
From  his  nest  in  the  green  April  corn,  to  meet  the  morning 

light.  — Macaulay :   Virginia. 

(38)  The  lark's  sweet  warbling  on  the  wing, 

Salutes  the  gay  return  of  spring. — Broome:  Rose  Bud. 

(39)  Warbling  larks  renewed  the  vernal  spring. 

— Falconer :  Prince  of  Wales. 


1  The  mocking-bird,  wildest  of  singers, 
Swinging  aloft  on  a  willow  spray  that  hung  o'er  the  water, 
Shook  from  his  little  throat  such  floods  of  delicious  music, 
That  the  whole  air,  and  the  woods,  and  the  waves,  seemed  silent  to 

listen  ; 

Plaintive  at  first  were  the  notes,  and  sad,  then  soaring  to  madness, 
Seemed  to  follow  a  guide,  the  revel  of  frenzied  Bacchantes. 

— Longfellow :  Evangeline. 

2  Spenser  here  uses  "  shrill "  as  a  verb,  but  numerous  poets,  following 
him,  use  it  as  an  epithet  of  the  skylark's  song.  Thus  : — 

The  skylark  shrills  (Coleridge);  Shrill-voiced  (Thomson)',  Shrill, 
matin  strain  (Cook:  Spring) ;  The  lav'rock's  trill,  sae  clear  and  shrill 
(Cook:  The  Bonnie  Scot) ;  And  shrill  lark-carols  (Beattie :  Minstrel) ; 
Lark's  shrill  song ;  Lark's  shrill  fife  ;  The  lark  sang  shrill  (Scott) ; 
The  lark's  shrill  voice  (Burns). 
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(40)  Happy  skylarks  soar  and  sing, 

To  welcome  back  the  tardy  spring. — Mackay :  Club  Dinner. 

(41)  Felt  the  life  of  bursting  spring, 

Heard  the  happy  skylark  sing. — Mackay:  Ivy  in  Dungeon. 


(42)  The  lark  of  May. 
A  darkling  anthem  at  the  gates  of  heav'n. 

— Hurdis:  Tears  of  Affection. 

(43)  The  clod-brown  lark 
Had  just  her  summer  anthem  sung, 

And  trembling  dropp'd  into  the  corn. — Clare:  Ramble. 

(44)  A  somer's  larke,  that  with  her  song  doth  greete 
The  dawning  day,  forth  coming  from  the  east. 

— Spenser:  Astrophel. 

(45)  When  the  merry  lark  doth  gild 
With  his  song  the  summer  hours. 

— Barry  Cornwall:  Song  for  the  Seasons. 


(46)  Invisible  in  flecked  sky, 

The  lark  sent  down  her  revelry. — Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(47)  The  sober  lav'rock,  warbling  wild, 

Shall  to  the  skies  aspire. — Burns :  Bruan  Water. 

The  soaring  lark  (Burns'] ;  Sky-searching  (Keats') ;  The  russet  birds      / 
that  soar  and  sing  (Mackay) ;  Bird  of  the  sky  baptized  ;  The  speckled     / 
lark  (Hurdis} :  Lark  upon  his  skyward  way ;  Loud  in  the  one  white 
cloud  (Cook)  ;    Laverock  whistling  from   the  cloud   (Scott)  ;   On  the 
fringe  of  the  cloud  ;  Amid  the  clouds ;  Beneath  the  morning  cloud 
(Mackay). 

(48)  In  ecstasy1  sang  from  a  cloud. —  The  Peacock  at  Home. 

1  Trembling,  thrilling  ecstasy  of  lark. — Cray. 
The  larks  in  rapture  thro'  the  ether  rise. — Garth:  Dispensary. 
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(49)  He  rests  not  on  the  leafy  spray 
To  warble  hjs  exulting  lay, 

But  high  above  the  morning  cloud 

Mounts  in  triumphant  freedom  proud, 

And  swells,  when  nearest  to  the  sky, 

His  notes  of  sweetest  ecstasy. — Hemans :  Hymns. 

(50)  The  lark's  blithe  carol,  from  the  cloud, 

Seems  for  the  scene  too  gaily  loud. — Scott :  L.  of  the  Lake. 

(51)  The  towering  lark  ascends  on  pinions  strong, 
And  as  she  mounts  improves  the  varying  song  ; 
Sweeter  and  sweeter  modulates  the  sound, 

Till  song  and  songster  are  in  ether  drown'd. — Leyden :  Clyde. 

(52)  In  the  mid-air  sings  the  lark. — Scott:  Gaelic  Melody. 

(53)  Lark  that  sings  in  heaven's  blue  cope — 

A  thing  too  happy  ev'n  to  hope. — Mackay :  Noon. 

(54)  If  a  cloud  should  haply  lower, 
Sailing  o'er  the  landscape  dark, 
Mute  on  a  sudden  is  the  lark  ; 
But  when  gleams  the  sun  again 
O'er  the  pearl-besprinkled  plain, 

She  mounts,  and,  lessening  to  the  sight, 

Salutes  the  blithe  return  of  light, 

And  high  his  tuneful  track  pursues 

'Mid  the  rainbow's  scatter'd  hues. —  Warton  :  First  of  April. 

(55)  While  sky-larks  pour 

Their  songs  into  the  sun. — Barry  Cornwall:  Nymphs. 

(56)  The  well-wooing  sun, * 

The  lark  was  lost  in  him. — Keats :  Endymion. 

(57)  Lessening  from  the  dazzled  sight, 
Melts  into  air  and  liquid  light—  Gray. 


(58)  The  lark  pour'd  music  in  a  shower. — Mackay:  Bard's  Song. 

(59)  Sprinkling  music  from  the  sky. — Mackay:  The  Primrose. 
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(60)  Lo  !  how  the  lark  soars  upward  and  is  gone  ; 
Turning  a  spirit  as  he  nears  the  sky, 

His  voice  is  heard,  though  body  there  is  none, 

And  rain  like  music  scatters  from  on  high ; 

But  love  would  follow  with  a  falcon  spite, 

To  pluck  the  minstrel  from  his  dewy  height. — Hood:  Hero, 

(61)  The  lark,  high  soaring,  swells  his  throat, 
Mocks  the  tired  eye,  and  scatters  the  loud  note. 

— Coleridge :  Autumn  Evening. 

(62)  The  green  leaves  babbling  secrets  from  the  boughs, 
And  the  lark's  song  dropp'd  on  them  like  a  weight. 

— Mackay :  Geraldine. 


(63)  Hark  !  hark  !  the  lark  at  heaven's  gate  sings, 
And  Phcebus  'gins  arise. — Shakespeare. 

(64)  Brave  prick  song  !  who  is't  now  we  hear  ? 
None  but  the  lark  so  shrill  and  clear ; 
Now  at  heaven's  gate  she  claps  her  wings, 

The  morn  not  waking  till  she  sings. — Lylly:  Songs  of  Birds. 

To  heaven's  gate  the  lark's  shrill  voice  ascends  {Burns :  To  R.  G )  ; 
Sings  hymns  at  heaven's  gate  {Shakespeare:  Sonnet)',  Swelling  the 
choir  at  heaven's  gate  ( Cook :  Song) ;  At  the  gate  of  heaven,  Singing, 
as  sure  to  enter  when  he  came  (Rogers :  Pilgrim) ;  Thanking  the  Lord 
for  a  life  so  sweet  (y.  Ingelow :  Davidson) ;  The  larks  full  anthems  pour 
(Cook:  Poor  Man  to  his  Son);  Her  anthem  quivers  through  the  sky 
(Mackay :  Strawberries)',  The  lark  made  psalmody  (Mackay :  Egeria). 

(65)  The  lark  mounts  up  on  high 

With  unambitious  song, 
And  bears  her  Maker's  praise  on  high 

Upon  her  ardent  tongue. —  Watts :  Sincere  Praise. 

(66)  Mount  upward,  lark -like,  from  the  sod, 

And  join,  thou  happy  soul,  the  harmonies  of  God. 

— Mackay:  The  Seven  Angels. 
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(67)  As  the  sun  ascends,  another  springs, 

And  still  another  soars  on  loftier  wing, 
Till  all  o'erhead,  the  joyous  choir,  unseen, 
Poised  welkinhigh,  harmonious  fills  the  air, 
As  if  it  were  a  link  'tween  earth  and  heaven. 

— Grahame :  The  Sabbath. 


(68)  The  low-laid  lark. — Savage :  To  Countess  of  Rochford. 

(69)  The  lark  soars  highest  from  the  earth, 

Yet  ever  leaves  the  lowest  nest. — Cook:  Stanzas  to  the  Young. 

(70)  The  lark's  descending  trill. — Coleridge. 

(71)  The  lark  downdropping  to  his  nest. — Keats:  Epistles. 

(72)  Pois'd  in  air, 
And  warbling  his  wild  notes  about  the  clouds, 
Almost  beyond  the  ken  of  human  sight, 
Clapp'd  to  his  side  his  plumy  steerage,  down 
Drops — instantaneous  drops,  the  silent  lark. 

— Dodd:  Prison  Thoughts. 

(73)  So  the  sweet  lark,  high  pois'd  in  air, 

Shuts  close  his  pinions  to  his  breast 
(If  chance  his  mate's  shrill  voice  he  hear), 

And  drops  at  once  into  his  nest. — Allan  Ramsay :  Song. 

(74)  Descending  from  the  cloud, 
The  lark's  triumphal  anthem,  long  and  loud. 

— Mackay:  Mountain  Top. 

(75)  Thou,  simple  bird,  dvvellest  in  a  home 

The  humblest ;  yet  thy  morning  song  ascends 
Nearest  to  heaven. — Grahame. 

(76)  The  lark,  that  shuns  on  lofty  bough  to  build 
Her  humble  nest,  lies  silent  in  the  field  ; 
But  if  (the  promise  of  a  cloudless  day) 
Aurora  smiling  bids  her  rise  and  play, 

Then  straight  she  shows  'twas  not  for  want  of  voice, 
Or  power  to  climb,  she  made  so  low  a  choice. 

—  Waller:  Of  the  Queen. 
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(77)  Oft  have  we  watched  the  speckled  lark  arise, 

Leave  his  grass  bed,  and  soar  to  kindred  skies. — K.  White. 

(78)  E'er  morrow  wake,  or  the  low-roosted  lark 
From  her  thatch  t  pallet  rouse. — Milton:  Comtis. 

(7&z)    With  earliest  spring,  while  yet  the  wheaten  blade 
Scarce  shoots  above  the  new  fallen  shower  of  snow, 
The  skylark's  note,  in  short  excursion,  warbles. 
Yes  !  even  amid  the  day-obscuring  fall, 
I've  marked  his  wing  winnowing  the  feathery  flakes 
In  widely  circling  horizontal  flight. 
But  when  the  season  genial  smiles,  he  towers 
In  loftier  poise,  with  sweeter,  fuller  pipe, 
Cheering  the  ploughman,  who  at  his  furrow  end 

Shadows  his  half-shut  eyes,  trying  to  scan 
The  songster  melting  in  the  flood  of  light. 

— Grahame  :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(79)  Unlike  the  lark  be  thou,  my  friend  ! 

No  downward  cares  thy  thoughts  engage  ; 

But,  in  thine  house  of  pilgrimage, 

Though  from  the  ground  thy  songs  ascend, 

Still  be  their  burden  joy. and  love  ! 

Heaven  is  thy  home,  thy  heart  above. — Montgomery :  Skylark. 


(80)  Oh  !  for  the  skylark's  wing  that  seeks  its  mate 
As  a  star  shoots. — Hemans :  Records  of  Woman. 

(81)  "  What  hand  lets  fly  the  skylark  from  his  rest  ?  " 
"  That  which  detains  his  mate  upon  the  nest : 
Love  sends  him  soaring  to  the  fields  above — 
She  broods  below,  all  bound  with  cords  of  love." 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(82)  The  larks  responsive  love-tales  sing, 

And  tell  their  passions  as  they  soar. — G.  West:  Elegy. 

(83)  On  tree,  or  bush,  no  lark  is  ever  seen  : 

The  daisied  lea  he  loves,  where  tufts  of  grass 
Luxuriant  crown  the  ridge  ;  there  with  his  mate 
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He  founds  their  lowly  house  of  withered  bents 
And  coarsest  speargrass  ;  next,  the  inner  work 
With  finer  and  still  finer  fibre  lays, 
Rounding  it  curious  with  his  specked  breast. 

And  now  the  assiduous  dam  her  red-specked  treasure 

From  day  to  day  increases,  till  complete 

The  wonted  number,  blithe,  beneath  her  breast, 

She  cherishes  from  morn  to  eve — from  eve 

To  morn  shields  from  the  dew,  that  globuled  lies 

Upon  her  mottled  plumes  ;  then  with  the  dawn 

Upsprings  her  mate,  and  wakes  her  with  his  song. 

His  song  full  well  she  knows,  even  when  the  sun, 

High  in  his  morning  course,  is  hailed  at  once 

By  all  the  lofty  warblers  of  the  sky. 

But  most  his  downward  veering  song  she  loves  ; 

Slow  the  descent  at  first,  then  by  degrees 

Quick  and  more  quick,  till  suddenly  the  note 

Ceases  ;  and  like  an  arrow-fledge  he  darts, 

And,  softly  lighting,  perches  by  her  side. 

But  now  no  time  for  hovering  welkin  high, 
Or  downward-gliding  strain  :  the  young  have  chipped, 
Have  burst  the  brittle  cage,  and  gaping  bills 
Claim  all  the  labour  of  the  parent  pair. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 


(84)  The  caged  lark  poured  forth, 
From  his  green  sod  upspringing  as  to  heaven, 
His  tuneful  bill  o'erflowirig  with  a  song, 

Old  in  the  days  of  Homer,  and  his  wings 

With  transport  quivering. — Rogers :  Lake  of  Geneva. 

(85)  'Tis  true,  I  often  think  it  hard, 
Sweet  lark,  to  keep  thee  here  imbarr'd, 
Whilst  thou  art  singing  all  day  long, 
As  if  the  fields  inspired  thy  song, 

As  if  the  flowers,  the  woods,  the  streams 
Were  present  in  thy  waking  dreams  ; 
But  yet,  how  can  I  let  thee  fly  ? 
What  couldst  thou  do  with  liberty  ? 

— Mackay :  Poor  Man's  Bird. 
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(86)          Imprison'd  lark,  who,  daily  cheer'd 

By  guardian  cares,  repays  them  with  a  song, 
Nor  droops,  nor  deems  sweet  liberty  resign'd. 

— Shenstone :  Moral  Pieces. 


(87)      Hail  to  thee,  blithe  spirit ! 

Bird  thou  never  wert, 
That  from  heaven,  or  near  it 

Pourest  thy  full  heart 
In  profuse  strains  of  unpremeditated  art. 

Higher  still,  and  higher 

From  the  earth  thou  springest 
Like  a  cloud  of  fire  ; 

The  blue  deep  thou  wingest, 
And  singing  still  dost  soar,  and  soaring  ever  singest. 

In  the  golden  lightning 

Of  the  sunken  sun, 
O'er  which  clouds  are  bright'ning, 

Thou  dost  float  and  run 
Like  an  unbodied  joy  whose  race  is  just  begun. 

The  pale  purple  even 

Melts  around  thy  flight ; 
Like  a  star  of  heaven, 

In  the  broad  daylight ; 
Thou  art  unseen,  but  yet  I  hear  thy  shrill  delight. 

Keen  as  are  the  arrows 

Of  that  silver  sphere, 
Whose  intense  lamp  narrows 

In  the  white  dawn  clear, 
Until  we  hardly  see,  we  feel  that  it  is  there. 

All  the  earth  and  air 

With  thy  voice  is  loud, 
As,  when  night  is  bare, 

From  one  lonely  cloud 
The  moon  rains  out  her  beams,  and  heaven  is  overflowed. 
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What  thou  art  we  know  not ; 

What  is  most  like  thee  ? 
From  rainbow  clouds  there  flow  not 

Drops  so  bright  to  see, 
As  from  thy  presence  showers  a  rain  of  melody. 

Like  a  poet  hidden 

In  the  light  of  thought, 
Singing  hymns  unbidden, 

Till  the  world  is  wrought 
To  sympathy  with  hopes  and  fears  it  heeded  not  : 

Like  a  high-born  maiden 

In  a  palace  tower, 
Soothing  her  love- laden 

Soul  in  secret  hour 
With  music  sweet  as  love,  which  overflows  her  bower  : 

Like  a  glow-worm  golden 

In  a  dell  of  dew, 
Scattering  unbeholden 

Its  aerial  hue 
Among  the  flowers  and  grass,  which  screen  it  from  the  view 

Like  a  rose  embowered 

In  its  own  green  leaves, 
By  warm  winds  deflowered, 

Till  the  scent  it  gives 
Makes  faint  with  too  much  sweet  these  heavy-winged  thieves 

Sound  of  vernal  showers 

On  the  twinkling  grass, 
Rain-awakened  flowers, 

All  that  ever  was 
Joyous,  and  clear,  and  fresh,  thy  music  doth  surpass  : 

Teach  us,  sprite  or  bird, 

What  sweet  thoughts  are  thine  : 
I  have  never  heard, 

Praise  of  love  or  wine 
That  panted  forth  a  flood  of  rapture  so  divine. 

Chorus  Hymenaeal, 
Or  triumphal  chaunt, 
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Matched  with  thine  would  be  all 

But  an  empty  vaunt, 
A  thing  wherein  we  feel  there  is  some  hidden  want. 

What  objects  are  the  fountains 

Of  thy  happy  strain  ? 
What  fields,  or  waves,  or  mountains  ? 

What  shapes  of  sky  or  plain  ? 
What  love  of  thine  own  kind  ?  what  ignorance  of  pain  ? 

With  thy  clear  keen  joyance 

Languor  cannot  be  : 
Shadow  of  annoyance 

Never  came  near  thee  : 
Thou  lovest ;  but  ne'er  knew  love's  sad  satiety. 

Waking  or  asleep, 

Thou  of  death  must  deem 
Things  more  true  and  deep 

Than  we  mortals  dream, 
Or  how  could  thy  notes  flow  in  such  a  crystal  stream  ? 

We  look  before  and  after, 

And  pine  for  what  is  not  : 
Our  sincerest  laughter 

With  some  pain  is  fraught ; 
Our  sweetest  songs  are  those  that  tell  of  saddest  thought. 

Yet  if  we  could  scorn 

Hate,  and  pride,  and  fear ;  . 

If  we  were  things  born 

Not  to  shed  a  tear, 
I  know  not  how  thy  joy  we  ever  should  come  near. 

Better  than  all  measures 

Of  delightful  sound, 
Better  than  all  treasures 

That  in  books  are  found, 
Thy  skill  to  poet  were,  thou  scorner  of  the  ground; ! 

Teach  me  half  the  gladness 
That  thy  brain  must  know, 
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Such  harmonious  madness 

From  my  lips  would  flow, 
The  world  should  listen  then,  as  I  am  listening  now. 

—Shelley :   To  the  Skylark. 


(88)  God  speed,  for  I  this  day 
Betimes  my  mattens  say  : 
Because  I  doe 

Begin  to  wooe  : 

Sweet  singing  lark, 

Be  thou  my  clark, 

And  know  thy  when 

To  say,  Amen.  — Herrick :   To  the  Lark. 

(89)  I  send  a  question  to  my  dear 
Each  morning  by  the  lark, 
And  every  night  the  nightingale 

Brings  answer  ere  the  dark. — Mackay :  Love's  Questions. 

(90)  Pleasure,  lark-like,  nests  upon  the  ground. —  Young:  Complaint. 

(91)  Leave  dull  earth,  and  heavenward  rise 
O'er  all  its  tearful  clouds,  and  sing 

On  skylark's  wing  ! — Hood:  To  Hope. 

(92)  Gay  lark  of  hope,  thy  silent  song  resume. 

—  Wordsworth:  Descriptive  Sketches. 

(93)  The  lark-winged  muse. — Dyer :  The  Fleece. 

(94)  The  sacred  poets  ....  on  the  wing 
Like  mounting  larks — to  the  new  morning  sing. 

— Dryden :  Elegies  and  Epitaphs. 

(95)  Bird,  piercing  heaven  with  music  !  thy  free  flight 
Hath  meaning  for  all  bosoms  ;  most  of  all 

For  those  wh  erein  the  rapture  and  the  might 
Of  poesy  lie  deep,  and  strive,  and  burn, 
For  their  high  place. — Hemans:  Spring. 

(96)  On  skylark  wings  my  moments  fly. — Montgomery :  Fowler. 
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(97)  Ay,  those  were  days  when  life  had  wings, 

And  flew — oh,  flew  so  wild  a  height, 
That,  like  the  lark  which  sunward  springs, 
'Twas  giddy  with  too  much  light. — Moore :  Song. 

(98)  The  lark  on  wing, 

Strives  to  soar,  and  strains  to  sing. — A.  Philips :  Pastorals. 

(99)  So  flies  the  lark,  and  learn  from  her  to  fly  ; 
She  mounts,  she  warbles,  on  the  wind  on  high  ; 
She  falls  from  thence,  and  seems  to  drop  her  wing, 

But,  ere  she  lights  to  rest,  remounts  to-sing. — Parnell ':  Moses. 

(100)  Well  sett'st  thou — friend — the  lark  before  mine  eyes, 
Much  easier  to  heare  than  imitate  ; 

Her  wings  lift  up  her  notes  to  loftie  skies. 

Well  might  I  follow  here  her  note  and  wing  ; 
Singing  she  loftie  mounts  :  ah  !  mounting  should  I  sing. 
—Phineas  Fletcher:  The  Purple  Island. 

(101)  Nor  shall  the  mounting  lark  *  the  muse  detain, 
That  greets  the  morning  with  his  early  strain ; 
When,  'midst  his  song,  the  twinkling  glass  betrays, 
While  from  each  angle  flash  the  glancing  rays, 
And  in  the  sun  the  transient  colours  blaze, 

Pride  lures  the  little  warbler  from  the  skies, 

The  light-enamoured  bird  deluded  dies. — Gay:  Rural  Sports, 

(102)  Some  with  a  noise  and  greasy  light 

Are  snapt,  as  men  catch  larks  at  night.  — Butler :  Hudibras. 

(103)  When  tuneless  birds  scream  round  forlorn, 
Regret  the  lark  that  gladdens  England's  morn. 

— Campbell :  Emigrants. 

(104)  All  hail !  the  sire  of  song  appears, 

The  Muse's  eldest  born  ; 
The  skylark  in  the  dawn  of  years, 

The  poet  of  the  morn.—  Montgomery :  Skylark. 

1  Mountain  lark  (Fentoii) ;  Lark  upon  the  hill  ( Wordsworth). 

T 
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(105)  The  wise  example  of  the  heav'nly  lark, 

Thy  fellow-poet  (Cowley  !),  mark. — Cowky :  Fragments, 

( 1 06)  Sweet  emblem  of  his 1  song, 

Who  sang  the  wakening  of  the  daisy's  eye. — Grahame:  Birds. 


2.    WOODLARK. 

(1)  Smit  with  undissembled  pain, 

The  woodlark  mourns  her  absent  love. — Shenstone :  Odes. 

(2)  The  woodlark  in  his  mournful  hours. — Montgomery:  On  Burns. 

(3)  And  soft  in  undertones  began  to  play, 

Like  the  caged  woodlark's  low  lamenting  lay. 

— Montgomery :  Before  the  Flood. 

(4)  Oh  stay,  sweet  warbling  woodlark,  stay ! 
Nor  quit  for  me  the  trembling  spray  ; 

A  hapless  lover  courts  thy  lay, 

Thy  soothing,  fond  complaining. 

Again,  again  that  tender  part 
That  I  can  catch  thy  melting  art ; 
For  surely  that  wad  touch  her  heart, 
Wha'  kills  me  wi'  disdaining. 

Say,  was  thy  little  mate  unkind, 
And  heard  thee  as  the  careless  wind  ? 
Oh  !  nocht  but  love  and  sorrow  join'd, 
Sic  notes  o'  woe  could  wauken. 

Thou  tell'st  o'  never-ending  care ; 

O'  speechless  grief,  and  dark  despair  ; 

For  pity's  sake,  sweet  bird,  nae  mair, 

Or  my  poor  heart  is  broken  ! — Burns :  To  Woodlark. 

(5)  "Thy  notes  are  silenced  and  thy  pinions  mewed  ; 

Say,  drooping  minstrel,  both  shall  be  renewed  !  " 
"  Voice  will  return,  I  cannot  choose  but  sing, 
Yet  liberty  alone  can  plume  my  wing. 

1  Burns. 
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Oh  !  give  me  that — I  cannot,  will  not  fly 

Within  a  cage  less  ample  than  the  sky  : 

Then  shall  thou  hear,  as  if  an  angel  sung, 

Unseen  in  air,  heaven's  music  from  my  tongue. 

Oh  give  me  that  ; — I  cannot  rest  at  ease 

On  meaner  perches  than  the  forest  trees  ; 

There  in  thy  walk,  while  evening  shadows  roll, 

My  song  shall  melt  into  thy  very  soul ; 

But  till  thou  let  thy  captive  bird  depart, 

The  sweetness  of  my  strains  shall  wring  thy  heart." 

— Montgomery:  Birds, 

(6)  The  soft  woodlark. 

—  Wordsworth :  Excursion. 

(7)  The  woodlark  breathes,  in  softer  strain,  the  vow  ; 
And  love's  soft  burthen  floats  from  bough  to  bough. 

— Ley  den :  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(8)  Hear  the  woodlark  charm  the  forest, 

Telling  o'er  his  little  joys  ; 

Hapless  bird,  a  prey  the  surest, 

To  each  pirate  of  the  skies. 

— Burns :   To  Mr.  Dunlof. 

(9)  So  calls  the  woodlark  in  the  grove 
His  little  faithful  mate  to  cheer, 

At  once  'tis  music — and  'tis  love. 

— Burns :  Banks  of  Cree. 

(10)  The  woodlark  at  his  partner's  side 

Twitters  his  evening  song. — Scott. 

11 I)  The  woodlark  soars  aloft. — Hemans  :  Liberty. 

(12)  High  in  air  and  poised  upon  his  wings, 
Unseen,  the  soft  enamoured  woodlark  runs 
Through  all  the  maze  of  melody. — Gilbert  White. 

(13)  Linnets  on  the  crowded  sprays 
Chorus,  and  the  woodlarks  rise 
Soaring  with  a  song  of  praise 

Till  the  sweet  notes  reach  the  skies. 

— Cunningham. 
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(14)  A  woodlark  o'er  the  kind  contending  throng 
Superior  heard,  run  through  the  sweetest  length  of  notes. 

— Thomson:  Spring. 

( 1 5)  The  woodlark  sings  from  sandy  fern. 

— Keats :  On  Burns. 

(16)  He  liked,  amid  a  thousand  throats, 
The  wildness  of  a  woodlark's  notes  ; 

And  searched  and  spied  and  seized  his  game, 
And  took  him  home  and  made  him  tame  : 
Found  him,  on  trial,  true  and  able, 
So  cheered  and  fed  him  at  his  table. 

— Delany :  Pheasant  and  Lark. 


3.  LARK  WITH  LINNET. 

Or  hear'st  not  lark  and  linnet  jointly  sing,  Their  notes  blithe-warb- 
ling to  salute  the  spring?  {Phillips:  Pastoral);  Hark,  the  larks  and 
linnets  sing,  with  rival  notes,  They  strain  their  warbling  throats,  To 
welcome  in  the  spring  (Dryden) ;  The  lark  and  linnet  that  chaunt  o'er 
the  plain,  All,  all  are  in  love  while  the  summer  remain  (Cunningham) ; 
Ye  larks  and  linnets,  now  resume  your  song  (Lyttdton) ;  The  linnet 
and  the  lark  then  vespers  sung  ( Watts) ;  Nor  lark  nor  linnet  shall  by 
day  delight  (Phillips),  &c.,  &c. 


4.  LINNET. 

Artless  linnet  (Shenstone) ;  The  linnet  in  simplicity  *  (Montgomery) ; 
The  linnet's  lay  of  love  (Beattie) ;  Tender  song  (Darwin) ;  The  linnet's 
vernal  song  (Shenstone :  Odes) ;  Sweet  the  merry  linnet's  note  (Scott) ; 
Linnet's  random  strain  (Akenside) ;  Chirping  linnets  (Falconer) ;  The 
chanting  linnet  (Burns) j  Chuckling  linnet  (Keats) ;  Careless  lay 
(Beattie). 

(i)  None-offending  song,  of  quiet  prettiness. 

— Hurdis:  Favourite  Village. 

1  Also  Burns. 
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(2)  And  show  me  your  nest  with  the  young  ones  in  it, 

I  will  not  steal  them  away  ; 
I  am  old — you  may  trust  me,  linnet,  linnet — 
I  am  seven  times  one  to-day. 

— -J.  Ingelow :  Songs  of  Seven. 

(3)  The  linnets,  o'er  the  flowering  furze, 
Poured  out  profusely. — Thomson:  Spring. 

(4)  So  sings  the  summer  linnet  on  the  bough, 

And,  pleas'd  with  the  warm  sunbeam,  half  asleep, 
The  feeble  sonnet  of  supine  content 
To  his  Creator  warbles,  warbles  sweet, 
And  not  contemn 'd,  till  some  unfeeling  boy 
His  piece  unheeded  levels,  and  with  show'r 
Of  leaden  mischief,  his  ill-utter'd  song 
Suddenly  closes. — Hurdis :  Tears  of  Affection. 

(5)  A  linnet,  starting  all  about  the  bushes. 

—Keats:  Sleep.    * 

(6)  The  half-seen  mossiness  of  linnets'  nest. 

— Keats:  Miscellanies.    / 

(7)  Within  the  bush,  her  covert  nest, 
A  little  linnet  fondly  prest, 

The  dew  sat  chilly  on  her  breast 
Sae  early  in  the  morning, 

She  soon  shall  see  her  tender  brood, 
The  pride,  the  pleasure  o'  the  wood, 
Amang  the  fresh  green  leaves  bedewed, 
Awake  the  early  morning. — Burns :  Song. 

(8)  The  warbling  linnets  sing, 
Prepare  to  welcome  in  the  gaudy  spring  ! 

— A.  Philips :  Pastor.tl. 

(9)  In  spring-time,  when  the  woodlands  first  are  green, 
Attend  the  linnet  singing  to  his  mate. 

— Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

(10)  'Tis  morning  prompts  the  linnet's  blithest  lay. 

—Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 
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(n)  Or  seek  at  noon  the  woodland  scene  remote, 

Where  the  grey  linnets  carol  from  the  hill. 

— Beat  tie:  Minstrel. 

(12)  How  blithely  will  the  evening  close, 
How  sweet,  the  linnet  sing,  repose. 

— Scott:  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(13)  The  linnet  twittered1  out  his  parting  song. 

— Cowper :  Anti-Thelyphthora. 

(14)  "Linnet,  canst  thou  not  change  that  humble  coat  ? 
Linnet,  canst  thou  not  mellow  that  sharp  note  ?" 
"If  rude  my  song  and  mean  my  garb  appear, 
Have  you,  sir,  eyes  to  see  and  ears  to  hear?" 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(15)  Week  after  week,  regardless  of  her  food, 

The  incumbent  linnet  warms  her  future  brood  ; 
Each  spotted  egg  with  ivory  lips  she  turns, 
Day  after  day  with  fond  expectance  burns, 
Hears  the  young  prisoner  chirping  in  his  cell, 
And  breaks  in  hemispheres  the  obdurate  shell. 

— Darwin:  Reproduction  of  Life. 

(16)  The  breakfast  done,  behold  each  thankless  guest 
(Some  birds,  like  men,  make  gratitude  a  jest), 
With  insolence  and  pamper'd  pride  elate, 
Presumes  his  merit  should  provide  him  meat, 

And  thinks  the  hostess  thanked,  that  he  vouchsaf'd  to  eat. 

A  linnet,  perching  on  a  neighb'ring  tree, 

The  well-provided  banquet  chanc'd  to  see, 

The  lights,  and  mingling  with  the  motley  crew 

Feasted,  as  most  at  free  expense  will  do ; 

Then,  singling  from  the  mercenary  throng, 

Repaid  the  generous  donor  with  a  song. 

Could  well-wrought  numbers  with  my  wish  agree, 
The  grateful  linnet  you  behold  in  me, 
But  doom'd  to  silence  from  my  want  of  skill, 
Accept,  kind  patrons,  of  a  warm  good  will. 

— Cunningham :  An  Epilogue. 

1  Cunningham,  Pope,  and  others  describe  the  linnet's  song  as  "a 
twitter." 
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(RED  LINNET.) 

(17)  "  Sweet  is  thy  warble,  beautiful  thy  plume." 

' '  Catch  me  and  cage  me,  then  behold  my  doom  ; 
My  throat  will  fail,  my  colour  wear  away, 
And  the  red  linnet  soon  becomes  a  gray." 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(18)  The  linnet  of  the  roseat  plumes. —  Grahamc:  April. 


MAGPIE. 

I  have  already  noted  how  its  companionship  with  the 
magpie,  a  bird  of  very  shabby  reputation  with  the  poets, 
tells  against  the  jay  ;  but  why  it  should,  seeing  how  delight- 
ful the  magpie  is  in  Nature,  it  is  difficult  for  the  prosaic  to 
say. 

Wordsworth,  perpetually  musing  among  rural  scenes,  never 
speaks  unkindly  of  the  bird,  for  no  one  who  knows  what  a 
sense  of  gladness  this  pretty  merry-andrew  lends  to  the 
woodland  could  be  harsh  to  it.  Shakespeare  says  it  "  sings 
in  dismal  discord ; "  Scott  thought  it  merely  a  "  feathered 
thief; "  Thomson  calls  it  "  harsh ; "  Chaucer,  Pope,  Prior, 
Waller,  and  others  know  it  as  "  wanton  and  wild,"  an  idle 
gossip,  a  kind  of  Wife  of  Bath,  or  Miller's  Wife  : — 

"  So  have  I  seen,  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk  ; 

A  stately,  worthless  animal,  , 

That  plies  the  tongue  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk  ;" 

while  Cunningham  sums  up  this  class  of  imputations  in  the 
couplet — 

"  An  impudent^  presuming  pye, 
Malicious,  ignorant,  and  sly." 
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But  Churchill  tells  us  that — 

"  Fortunes  of  empires  often  hung 
On  the  magician  magpie's  tongue  ; " 

and,  indeed,  this  bird  fills  a  large  place  in  prose,  for  among 
country  folk  Collins's  line,  that  "  magpies  scatter  notes  of 
presage  wide,"  still  holds  curiously  good. 

Wordsworth  confesses  that  he  is  pleased  "  when  two 
auspicious  magpies  crossed  his  way,"  referring  to  the  com- 
mon reputation  about  this  "  fowl  of  mystery ;  "  for,  all  Eng- 
land over,  whether  it  is  known  as  pynot,  haggister,  or 
maggot-pie,  its  appearance  is  accepted  as  an  augury,  and 
generally  of  ill  omen.  The  Irish  declare  that  the  English 
imported  the  bird  into  their  country  out  of  malice  prepense  ; 
and  older  legends  still  say  that  it  lies  under  Noah's  curse, 
because,  when  the  other  birds  came  of  their  own  accord 
into  the  Ark,  it  alone  gave  trouble  and  had  to  be  caught. 
What  a  delightful  idea — the  whole  of  Noah's  Ark  waiting 
to  start,  till  Japhet  caught  the  magpie  !  Magpie-lore  is  far 
too  extensive  to  admit  of  my  going  into  it,  but  it  is  worth 
noting  that  it  all  tends  more  or  less  directly  to  the  bird's 
discredit.  Yet  the  country-side  holds  no  more  conspicuous 
ornament  than  the  magpie,  nor  is  there  any  one  bird  that 
gives  more  gaiety  to  the  woodland  scene. 

Moreover,  the  very  superstitions  which  reflect  upon  its 
character,  and  which  the  poets  reproduce  in  their  verse, 
are  themselves  inaccurate.  Thus,  one  which  Halliwell  re- 
produces, to  illustrate  the  popular  idea  of  the  magpie's 
self-conceit,  is  based  upon  the  error  that  the  magpie's  nest 
is  an  unfinished  structure  ;  whereas,  on  the  contrary,  it 
not  only  has  all  that  other  birds  have,  but  a  roof  overhead 
as  well.  It  is,  in  fact,  twice  as  good  as  any  other  large 
bird's  nest,  and  the  legend  is  therefore  foolish.  Says  Dallas  : 
"The  nest  of  the  magpie  is  more  artificially  constructed 
than  that  of  the  other  'crows.'  It  is  usually  constructed 
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in  high  trees,  but  sometimes  in  thick  hedges.  It  is  large 
and  of  an  oval  form,  composed  externally  of  sharp  thorny 
twigs,  which  form  a  complete  dome  over  the  top,  leaving  a 
small  opening  at  one  side  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the 
bird.  The  inside  is  plastered  with  a  layer  of  mud,  and  the 
bottom  lined  with  grass  and  fibrous  roots  to  form  a  soft  re- 
ceptacle for  the  eggs  and  young.  The  male  and  female  sit 
on  the  eggs  alternately."  Again,  the  popular  rhyme  about 
magpies  and  their  appearance,  generally  supposed  (from  the 
uncertainty  about  the  actual  wording  of  the  doggerel)  to  be 
suggestive  of  sinister  prognostication,  is  really  the  reverse  ; 
for,  except  a  single  magpie,  any  number  up  to  six  is  lucky, 
and  even  beyond  that,  in  more  than  one  version,  the  con- 
gregation of  pies  is  auspicious. 
Thus  : — 

"  One  for  anger, 

Two  for  mirth, 

Three  for  a  wedding, 

Four  for  a  birth, 

Five  for  a  fiddle, 

Six  for  a  dance, 

Seven  for  England, 

Eight  for  France." 

It  is  only  when  we  arrive  at  the  magical  number  of  nine, 
that  the  poor  Pierides  become  awkward  things  to  meet. 
Abroad,  it  does  not  suffer  under  the  same  proscription  as 
with  us,  and  it  receives  a  fair  proportion  of  the  regard  to 
which  its  exceptional  intelligence,  its  undoubted  usefulness 
to  man,  and  its  beauty  entitle  it.  All  over  Scandinavia,  for 
instance,  it  is  "  the  bird  of  good  luck,"  the  genus  Ioci\  and 
therefore  a  popular  favourite,  a  public  protege. 


(1)  The  prelate  pie. — Lovelace:  The  Falcon. 

(2)  The  parti-coloured  pye. — Quarks:  History  of  Samson. 
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(3)  An  impudent,  presuming  pie, 

Malicious,  ignorant,  and  sly. — Cunningham :  Thrush  and  Pie. 

(4)  So  have  I  seen,  in  black  and  white, 
A  prating  thing,  a  magpie  hight, 

Majestically  stalk  ; 
A  stately,  worthless  animal, 
That  plies  the  tongue  and  wags  the  tail, 

All  flutter,  pride,  and  talk. — Pope :  Artemissia. 

(5)  "Magpie,  thou  too  hast  learned  by  rote  to  speak 
Words  without  meaning  through  thy  uncouth  beak." 
"Words  have  I  learned,  and  without  meaning  too, 
Mark  well — my  masters  taught  me  all  they  knew." 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(6)  The  magpie  chatters  with  delight. 

—  Wordsworth :  Idle  Shepherd  Boy. 

(7)  Wanton  and  wild,  and  chattered  like  a  pie. 

—Pope:  Wife  of  Bath. 

(8)  The  magpie  talk'd  for  talking 's  sake. — BloomfieJd ':  Monkey. 

(9)  The  jay  makes  answer  while  the  magpie  chatters. 

—  Wordsworth:  Resolution. 

(10)  And  she  was  proud,  and  pert  as  is  a  pie. 

—  Chaucer:  Revels  Tale. 

(n)  Jolyasapie.1 — Chaucer:  Wife  of  Bathe. 

(12)  From  bough  to  bough  the  restless  magpie  roves, 

And  chatters  as  she  flies. — Gisborne:   Walks  in  Forest. 

(13)  Dinsome  pyes. — Ramsay:  Eagle  and  Robin. 

(14)  The  restless  pye, 
So  pert  and  garrulous,  from  morn  to  night 

The  scandal-monger  prates. — Hurdis :  Village  Curate. 

(15)  Ful  of  jergon,  as  a  flecked  pie ;  Of  fome  as  flecked  as  a  pie 
( Chaucer). 


A  favourite  simile  in  Chaucer. 
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(16)  Slander  beside  her,  like  a  magpie,  chatters. — Pope :  Imitations. 

(17)  And  magpies  that  chatter'd,  no  omen  so  black  ; 
Odd  crows  that  are  constantly  fix'd  in  my  track, 
Plain  prov'd  that  bad  luck  would  betide. 

— Clare:  Disappointment. 

(18)  Brazen  magpies,  fond  of  clack, 

Full  of  insolence  and  pride, 
Chattering  on  the  donkey's  back, 

Perch'd  and  pulled  his  shaggy  hide ; 
Odd  crows  settled  on  the  path, 

Dames  from  milking  trotting  home, 
Said  the  sign  foreboded  wrath, 

And  shook  their  heads  at  ill  to  come. — Clare:  Recollections. 

Rejoice 

(19)  If  two  auspicious  magpies  crossed  my  way. 

—  Wordsworth :  Excursion. 

(20)  When  magpie  scatters  notes  of  presage  wide. 

— Collins :  On  the  Highlands. 

(21)  Fortunes  of  empires  often  hung 

On  the  magician  magpie's  tongue. — Churchill:  Ghost. 

(22)  Their  pleasure  in  the  books  the  same, 

The  magpie  takes  in  pilfered  gem. — Scott:  Marmion, 

(23)  The  pie,  to  trust  and  pow'r  preferr'd, 
Demands  permission  to  be  heard  : 
Says  he,  "  Prolixity  of  phrase 

You  know  I  hate.     This  libel  says 
Some  birds  there  are  who;  prone  to  noise, 
Are  hired  to  silence  wisdom's  voice  ; 
And,  skill'd  to  chatter  out  the  hour, 
Rise  by  their  emptiness  to  pow'r. 
That  this  is  aim'd  direct  at  me, 
No  doubt  you'll  readily  agree ; 
Yet  well  this  sage  assembly  knows 
By  parts  to  government  I  rose ; 
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My  prudent  counsels  prop  the  state  ; 
Magpies  were  never  known  to  prate." 

— E.  Moore :  Eagle  and  Birds. 


MARTIN. 

(1)  The  dingy  martin. — Cook:  Birds. 

(2)  With  these  the  martin  readily  concurr'd, 

A  church-begot  and  church-believing  bird  ; 
Of  little  body,  but  of  lofty  mind, 
Round-belly'd,  for  a  dignity  design'd, 
And  much  a  dunce,  as  martins  are  by  kind. 
Yet  often  quoted  canon-laws  and  code, 
And  Fathers  which  he  never  understood  : 
But  little  learning  needs — in  noble  blood. 
For,  sooth  to  say,  the  swallow  brought  him  in 
Her  household-chaplain,  and  her  next  of  kin  ; 
In  superstition  silly  to  excess, 
And  casting  schemes  by  planetary  guess  ; 
In  fine,  short-wing'd,  unfit  himself  to  fly, 
His  fear  foretold  foul  weather  in  the  sky. 

— Dry  den :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(3)  Blue  martins  gossiped  in  the  sun.— -J.  Ingdow:  The  Letter  L. 

(4)  See  thro'  the  fractured  pediment  revealed, 
Where  moss  inlays  the  rudely  sculptured  shield, 
The  martin's  old  hereditary  nest, 

Long  may  the  ruin  spare  its  hallowed  guest. 

— Rogers:  Pleasures  of  Memory. 

(5)  Till  of  late 

Children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest.1 — Pope :  Imitations. 


1  The  martin  and  the  swallow 
Are  God  Almighty's  bow  and  arrow. 

— Alary  Howitt. 
The  martin  and  the  swallow, 
If  ye  touch  one  o'  their  eggs, 
Bad  luck  will  sure  to  follow. — Popular  Rhymes. 
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(6)  Whence  drew  the  martin  his  superior  skill 
To  knead  and  temper,  mason-like,  the  slime 
Of  street  or  stagnant  pool,  and  build  aloft 
Beneath  the  cornice  brink  or  shady  porch, 
His  snug  depending  couch,  on  nothing  hung  ; 
Founded  in  air,  and  finished  with  a  neat 
Convenient  aperture,  from  whence  he  bolts 
Sudden,  and  whither  brisk  returns,  with  mouth 
Fill'd  for  his  offspring  ? — Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(7)  As  in  a  drought  the  thirsty  creatures  cry, 
And  gape  upon  the  gather'd  clouds  for  rain  ; 
And  first  the  martlet  meets  it  in  the  sky, 

And  with  wet  wings  joys  all  the  feather'd  train. 

— Dry  den :  A  itmis  Mirabilis. 

(8)  The  martins  too, 
The  dwellers  in  the  ruined  castle  wall ; 
When  low'rs  the  sky  a  flight  less  lofty  .wheel, 
Presageful  of  the  thunder  peal ;  when  deep 
A  boding  silence  broods  o'er  all  the  vale, 
From  airy  altitudes  they  stoop  and  fly 
Swiftly,  with  shrillest  scream,  round  and  round 
The  rugged  battlements,  or  fleetly  dart 
Through  loopholes. — Grahamt:  Birds  oj  Scotland. 


MISSEL  THRUSH. 

(i)  While  thou  !  the  leader  of  the  band, 

Fearless  salut'st  the  opening  year, 
Nor  stay'st  till  blow  the  breezes  bland, 
That  bid  the  tender  leaves  appear  ; 
But,  on  some  towering  elm  or  pine, 
Waving  aloft  thy  dauntless  wing, 
Thou  joy'st  thy  love  notes  wild  to  sing, 
Impatient  of  St.  Valentine  ! 
Oh,  herald  of  the  spring  !  while  yet 
No  harebell  scents  the  woodland  lane. 
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'Tis  thine,  as  thro'  the  copses  rude 

Some  pensive  wanderer  sighs  along, 

To  soothe  him  with  thy  cheerful  song, 

And  tell  of  hope  and  fortitude ! — C.  Smith:  To  the  M.  T. 


MOCKING-BIRD. 

(1)  Would  place  a  gaudy  mockbird  to  repeat 

The  chatterings  of  the  monkey. — Shelley:   Witch  of  Atlas. 

(2)  Though  Glory,  Nature,  Reason,  Freedom,  bid 
Roused  millions  do  what  single  Brutus  did — 
Sweep  these  mere  mockbirds  of  the  despot's  song 
From  the  tall  bough  where  they  have  perch'd  so  long, — 
Still  are  we  hawk'd  at  by  such  mousing  owls, 

And  take  for  falcons  those  ignoble  fowls, 
When  but  a  word  of  freedom  would  dispel 
These  bugbears,  as  their  terrors  show  too  well. 

— Byron:  The  Island. 

(3)  And,  roaming  far  and  wide, 
Failed  not  to  greet  the  merry  mocking-bird, 
And,  while  the  melancholy  muccawis 

(The  sportive  bird's  companion  in  the  grove) 
Repeated,  o'er  and  o'er,  his  plaintive  cry, 
I  sympathised  at  leisure  with  the  sound. 

—  Wordsworth :  Excursion. 


MOUNTAIN  FINCH. 

(BRAMBLING.) 

(i)  The  foxglove  tall 

.    .    .    Bends  beneath  the'up-springing  lark 

Or  mountain-finch  alighting. — Coleridge:  The  Keepsake. 
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MOORHEN. 

(1)  The  moorhen 'mid  the  bushy  heath 
Her  nest  conceals. — Grahame:  February. 

(2)  The  moorhens  were  floating  like  specks  on  a  glass. 

— Bloomfield:  The  Shepherd's  Dream. 

(3)  At  distance  from  the  water's  edge, 

On  hanging  sallow's  farthest  stretch, 
The  moorhen  'gins  her  nest  of  sedge, 

Safe  from  destroying  schoolboy's  reach. — Clare:  March. 


NIGHTINGALE. 

It  is  almost  needless  to  say  that  in  the  nightingale's  sing- 
ing, the  two  points  that  specially  attract  the  poets  are  its 
preference  for  the  night,  and  the  strain  of  sadness  in  its 
song. 

As  "night's  sweet  bird,"  and  "solemn  bird  of  night" 
that  "  sweetly  sings  the  sun  to  rest,"  and  "  tuneful  vigils 
keeps," — 

"  Nor  asks  a  witness  of  her  song, 
Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise," 

while 

"  Highest  oakes  stoup  downe  to  heare, 
And  list'ning  elders  prick  the  eare, " 

the  bird  finds  endless  compliments;  and  yet,  curiously 
enough,  these  are  chiefly  based  on  two  errors,  instead  of 
the  one  simple,  all-sufficing  fact.  That  it  sings  by  night  is 
in  itself  surely  sufficient  to  commend  it  to  special  admi- 
ration; but  the  poets  make  the  mistake  of  lauding  the 
nightingale  for  being  the  only  songster  of  the  night,  and 
for  singing  only  by  night.  For  there  is  abundant  evidence 
in  the  poets  that  they  thought  the  nightingale  never  sings 
by  day,  but  only  at  night : — 
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"  The  nightingale  pours 
Her  solitary  lays, 
Nor  asks  a  witness  of  her  song, 
Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise." 


Again — 


Soon  as  the  sun  forsakes  the  evening  skies 
The  nightingale,"  &c.,  &c. 


And  among  its  epithets  and  synonyms  are  "  evening  bird," 
"  night  bird,"  "  solemn  bird  of  night,"  "  evening's  solemn 
bird,"  "amorous  bird  of  night,"  and  many  others,  all 
tending  to  show  that  the  poets  considered  it  exclusively  a 
nocturnal  songster.  This  is  not,  of  course,  the  case,  as 
the  nightingale  sings  freely  during  the  daytime ;  but  in  the 
varied  melody  of  the  woods,  when 

"  Wild  music  burthens  every  bough," 

Philomela  is  unrecognised,  or  else  mistaken  for  the  wood- 
lark,  or  some  other  songster.1 

It  is  "  the  queen  of  all  music,"  "  best  poet  of  the  grove," 
"the  queen  of  all  the  quire,"  "sweet  queen  of  night,"  "of 
all  song,  how  easie  the  chief! "  "  sirens  of  the  air :  "- 

"  When  the  thrush  would  mock  her  song  she  paused, 
And  sang  another  song  no  bird  could  do — 
She  sang  when  all  were  done,  and  beat  them  all." 


1  Here  and  there  we  find  a  recognition  of  its  day  song.  Thus  in 
Dryden  is  "officious  all  the  day  to  sing  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
May  ; "  in  Hurdis,  "joins  in  the  chorus  of  the  day;  "  in  Broome,  sings 
"  both  to  the  rising  and  the  falling  day ; "  and  in  Bloomfield,  "  the  lin- 
nardsand  gooldvinges,"  "and  e'en  the  magpye  and  the  chattering jea," 
"  echo  her  notes  " — which  would  only  happen  with  these  birds  by  day. 
But  Dryden  also  calls  its  song  "  shrill,"  while  his  natural  history  was  so 
very  defective  (and  he  never  mentions  the  nightingale  as  a  night  bird) 
that  I  almost  dare  to  think  he  was  under  the  impression  it  always  sang 
by  day,  "  like  any  other  bird  ;"  while  Hurdis,  Bloomfield,  and  Broome 
may  have  mistaken  the  blackcap  for  it. 
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For  epithets  for  its  song,  the  vocabulary  of  enthusiasm 
is  exhausted.  It  is  "melting,"  "a  mazy  running  soul  of 
melody,"  "a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight,"  "transporting," 
"  deluging  the  woods  with  overflow  of  song,"  "  trium- 
phant," "ebullient,"  "enraptured,"  "half  ecstasy,  half 
pain,"  "  a  strain  that  might  almost  arouse  the  dead,  so 
loud,  so  full,  so  exquisite,  so  gushing,  and  so  long,"  "  as 
faultless  and  as  musical  as  angels'  strains  above,"  "a 
heaven-taught  tale  " — 

"  Divine,  melodious  truth, 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth, 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries." 

The  poets,  moreover,  seem  of  opinion  that  no  bird,  except 
the  nightingale*  sang  at  night.  Milton  tells  us  that  every 
bird  and  beast  was  hushed  in  sleep, — 

"  All  but  the  wakeful  nightingale." 

Thomson  may  fairly  be  suspected  of  the  same  error,  and  so, 
too,  Mrs.  Hemans.  Cowper  has  the  lines — 

"  Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day,  but  one 
The  livelong  night." 

And  Beattie  says, — 

"  Nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove." 

This,  again,  is  contrary  to  the  facts ;  for  "  the  sedge- 
warbler,  grasshopper  warbler,  woodlark,  skylark,  and  thrush 
may  often  be  heard  long  after  sunset ;  while  the  cuckoo  is 
frequently  to  be  heard  at  midnight,  and  the  corn-crake 
constantly."1 

The  delightful  seclusion  in  which  "  the  sweet   seques- 

1  See  Harting's  delightful  book,  "  Our  Summer  Immigrants"  (Bickers 
&  Son,  Leicester  Square). 

U 
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tered  nightingale,"  "  cloistered  among  cool  and  bunched 
leaves,"  "  herself  unseen," — 

"  To  the  moon  and  stars  full  bright, 
Lonesome  chants  the  hymn  of  night," 

engages  naturally  the  fancy  of  the  poets.  Keats  asks, 
I  "What  is  more  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales?"  and 
again  and  again  refers  to  its  "  leafy  bowers "  and  "  leafy 
quiet."  Milton,  too — "As  the  wakeful  bird  sings  darkling 
and  in  shadiest  covert  hid."  Campbell  calls  it  "hermit 
nightingale,"  and  a  score  of  others  make  reference  to  the 
dignified  modesty  of  its  retirement.  As  to  the  general  fact 
of  its  secluded  habits,  the  poets  are  undoubtedly  right ;  but 
it  is  curious  that  of  all  birds  the  nightingale  should  be  the 
least  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  an  audience.  A  party 
of  worshippers  may  be  standing  so  close  that  the  very 
throbbing  of  the  little  songster's  throat  can  be  seen ;  yet 
he  does  not  check  a  single  note  of  his  song.  Every  other 
bird  would  have  have  been  silent  long  before,  and  have 
dipped  away  into  the  bushes;  but  "the  sweet  sequestered 
nightingale  "  seems  positively  to  take  delight  in  the  silent 
adoration  of  human  beings,  let  them  be  standing  never  so 
near. 

On  another  point — the  manner  of  the  bird's  singing — the 
poets  are  often  very  wrong ;  and  this  is  the  more  unfortunate 
as  no  errors  of  fancy  can  equal  in  beauty  the  natural  fact  of 
the  male  bird  sitting  singing  to  its  brooding  mate.  Yet 
Keats  sings  of  the  bird  as  being  "upperched  high,"  Leyden 
as  "  on  high ;  "  Cowper  lets  it  claim  "  the  topmost  bough  ;" 
Moore  places  it  "  on  the  high  trees,"  and  Campbell  "  in  an 
apple-tree ; "  while  Broome  makes  "  Philomel,  upborne  on 
•wing,  through  air  the  mournful  story  sing."  And  Shelley 
may  fairly  be  charged  with  the  same  error,  for  he  speaks  of 
the  song  "  climbing  in  circles ; "  and  again, — 

"  Through  the  dim  air  the  rush  of  wings." 
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It  is  a  fancy  also  of  Western  poets — derived  from  the 
Eastern,  where  the  bulbul  feebly  officiates  for  the  real 
nightingale,  and  in  Hafiz'  rhyme  makes  a  delightful  lover  of 
the  rose — 

"  Sweet  bird,  enamoured  of  the  sweetest  flower" — 

to  bring  the  song  of  the  nightingale  and  the  fragrance  of  the 
rose  together,  although  in  Nature  the  nightingale  has  left  off 
singing  before  the  roses  have  begun  to  blow.  Shenstone, 
Mallet,  Darwin,  Mrs.  Hemans,  and  Byron  thus  associate  the 
flower  and  the  bird ;  but  Byron's  nightingale  is  in  Athens, 
and  there  blooming  roses  and  singing  nightingales  are 
contemporary. 

Another  curious  fancy  of  the  poets  is  to  make  the  singing 
nightingale  female.  When  they  speak  of  "  Philomela  "  this 
is  allowable,  no  doubt ;  but  wherein,  except  for  the  direct 
purpose  of  a  classical  allusion  to  Pandion,  or  Procne,  or 
Tereus,  lies  the  special  force  or  beauty  of  this  inaccuracy  ? 
A  male  bird,  "  bereaved,"  "  lorn,"  "  solitary,"  "  mournful," 
and  so  forth,  is  surely  just  as  poetical  as  the  hen.  In  Nature 
only  the  male  pightingale  sings,  and  then  always  to  his 
brooding  mate ;  and  this  fact,  I  contend,  is  far  more  beauti- 
ful, more  tender,  and  more  suggestive  than  any  fancy  of  the 
poets,  ancient  or  modern.  Yet  in  poetry  this  is  overlooked, 
and  the  hen  bird,  which  ought  to  be  brooding  on  her  eggs, 
is  made  to  waste  her  time  in  the  luxury  of  grief.  What  a 
temptation  there  is  here  to  make  impious  fun  of  the  poets' 
sacred  bird  ! 

Milton,  whom  the  nightingale  inspired  with  some  noble 
lines,  knew  "  the  solemn  bird  of  night "  was  a  male,1  and  so, 

i  Calderon,  as  every  Spaniard  no  doubt,  was  familiar  with — 

"  That  enamoured  nightingale 

Who  ever  tells  the  same  soft  tale  of  passion  and  of  constancy 
To  his  mate,  who  wrapped  and  fond 
List'ning  sits  a  bough  beyond." 
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of  course,  did  Gilbert  White.  Byron  makes  his  nightingale 
male  because  "  the  rose,"  which  it  serenades,  is  female  ; 
and  Mallet,  with  an  excess  of  poetical  audacity,  writes 
"  Philomela's  song — his  evening  lay  !  "  Another  pretty 
fact  about  the  nightingale — namely,  that  he  sings  seated  and 
secret — is  disregarded  by  Broome,  who  speaks  of 

"  Philomel,  upborne  on  wings, 
Through  air  the  mournful  story  singing  ;  " 

and  even  in  Shelley  there  is  a  suspicion  of  the  same  error 
— a  suspicion,  moreover,  founded  upon  his  other  glaring 
errors  about  this  bird.  We  read — 

"  And  soon  her  strain 
The  nightingale  began,  now  loud, 
Climbing  in  circles  the  windless  skyt 
Now  dying  music ;  suddenly 
'Tis  scattered  in  a  thousand  notes, 
And  now  to  the  hushed  ear  \tjloats,"  &c.  &c. 

And  again — 

"  Lifts  on  high 

The  wings  of  the  weak  melody, 
Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 
The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute  ; 
When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim  air, 
The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there, 
Like  many  lake-surrounding  flute,1 
Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain. 

Shelley  in  another  place  seats  the  nightingale  in  an  "ivy 
bower." 

If  it  were  not  for  the  invariable  "  melancholy  "  of  the 
poets'  nightingale,  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  focus  this 
bird's  literature  so  as  to  bring  it  within  the  compass  of  a 
mere  "vignette."  But,  fortunately,  this  strain  of  sadness 
so  completely  pervades  the  poetic  nightingale,  that  "mourn- 

1  This  curious  line  is  worth  a  moment's  puzzling  over. 
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ful  Philomel,"  and  "  night's  solemn  bird,"  may  be  almost 
said  to  exhaust  their  aspects  of  this  bird.  "  Her  "  wonder- 
ful voice  is  of  course  the  main  fact  in  their  nightin- 
gale lore;  but  the  chief,  almost  their  only  fancy,  is  "her" 
ever-present  grief.  Among  the  epithets  of  sadness  are 
"mournful,"  "plaintive,"  "moody,"  "forlorn,"  "sorrow- 
ing," "melancholy  ; "  while  its  song  is  "  a  doleful  ditty,"  "a 
sad  anthem,"  "a  soft  complaint,"  "melodious  woe,"  "dear 
to  sorrow." 

Though  agreed  as  to  the  fact  of  melancholy,  the  poets 
are  not  agreed  as  to  its  cause.  With  some  it  is  the  remem- 
brance of  her  classical  wrongs,  and  Lucrece  in  her  dis- 
honoured love  appeals  to  it  for  sympathy;  so,  too,  the 
Passionate  Pilgrim — 

' '  Fie  !  fie  !  fie  !  now  would  she  cry, 
Tereu,  Tereu,  by-and-by  ; 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 
For  her  grief  so  lively  shown, 
Made  me  think  upon  my  own." 

"  Mournfully  bewailing, 

Her  throat  in  tunes  expresseth, 
While"  grief  her  heart  oppresseth, 
For  Tereus  o'er  her  chaste  will  prevailing." 

With  others  it  is  the  expression  of  an  intolerable  bereave- 
ment, and  the  nightingale  is  "  lovelorn  " — "  The  lorn 
nightingale  mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious 
pain ; "  and  when  summer  is  flown  on  its  swallow's  wings 
"  she  is  mute,  for  her  false  mate  has  fled,  and  has  left  her 
desolate."  This  fiction  of  the  infidelity  of  the  male  bird  is 
not  purely  a  poetical  invention,  for  the  sexes  certainly 
arrive,  and  presumably  depart,  in  separate  flights;  but  in 
the  poets  its  adoption  is  rendered  absurd  by  the  normal 
error  of  the  poets  in  making  the  hen  bird  sing. 

With  others  it  is  the  delicious  melancholy  of  love.      Her 
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song  is   then    "an   enamoured   tale,"   "and   its    tones  so 
sweetly  float,  that  love-sick  maidens  sigh  at  every  note." 

"  '  Minstrel,  what  makes  thy  song  so  sad,  yet  sweet  ? ' 
1  Love,  love,  when  agony  and  rapture  meet ; 
Oh  !  'tis  the  dream  of  happiness  to  feign, 
Sorrow  in  joy,  and  count  a  thorn  for  pain.'  " 

It  is  then  "  the  amorous  nightingale  "  that  "sings  spousal," — 

"  The  bridal  bird, 

That  'midst  the  utter  darkness  sings  ; 
This  her  burthen  soft  and  clear, 
Love  is  here  !  Love  is  here  ! " 

Milton  makes  Adam  awake  Eve  with  a  lover's  reproach 

for  her  drowsiness  : — 

"  Now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 
To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that  now,  awake, 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-laboured  song." 

But  I  am  not  at  all  certain  that  a  little  ill-feeling  may 
not  be  properly  entertained  towards  a  bird  which  comes 
to  us  when  "Spring  dips  down  her  emerald  urn"  to  see  our 
English  daffodils  blow ;  that  stays  with  us  while  "  Summer 
fills  the  fields  with  flowers,"  but  flies  away  as  soon  as  our 
holly  bushes  are  no  longer  of  use  to  it,  and  Autumn  walks 
afield  with  rustling  feet.  Yet,  as  I  have  said  before,  it 
is  only  in  Longfellow  (and  this  is  a  translation  from  the 
German)  .that  we  find  expression  given  to  this  well-founded 
grudge  :— 

"  O  maiden  fair !  O  maiden  fair  !  how  faithless  is  thy  bosom  ! 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for  thine  example ; 

So  long  as  summer  laughs  she  sings, 

But  in  the  autumn  spreads  her  wings  ; 

The  nightingale,  the  nightingale,  thou  tak'st  for  thine  example." 

All  other  poets  applaud  the  bird  as  "  poet  of  the  spring," 
and  heralding  summer  with  her  song,  the — 
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"  Light-winged  Dryad  of  the  trees, 
That  in  some  melodious  plot 
Of  beechen  green  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer  in  full-throated  ease." 

They  thank  her  for  "  attuning  her  varied  strain  to  vernal 
airs,"  "while  the  jolly  hours  leads  on  propitious  May,"  and 
pay  court  to  her  as  "  the  dearling  of  the  somer's  pryde,  fair 
Philomel,"  as  "the  summer's  nightingale,  thy  sovereign 
goddesses'  most  dear  delight."  But  none  reproach  it  for 
sharing  the  swallow's  inconstancy,  or  call  it  "vagrant"  and 
"vagabond,"  as  they  do  the  cuckoo,  for  not  staying  with 
us.  It  is  doubtful,  indeed,  whether  the  poets  were  aware 
that  the  nightingale  was  a  summer  migrant  only.  Waller 
and  Carew  knew  it,  Mrs.  Hemans  suspected  it,  but  there  is 
no  evidence  in  the  rest  of  the  great  fact  of  the  nightingale's 
migration  being  known ;  while  from  the  poets  being  cer- 
tainly ignorant  of  their  other  great  favourite,  the  turtle-dove, 
and  their  type  of  "  constancy,"  shifting  its  quarters  as  soon 
as  its  selfish  interests  had  been  served,  it  is  no  unfair  in- 
ference that  they  were  also  innocent  of  the  nightingale's 
ungrateful  desertion  of  us. 

Yet,  with  all  their  compliments,  the  poets,  so  it  seems  to 
me,  do  not  satisfy  even  the  poetical  requirements  of  the 
actual  facts,  nor  in  any  measure  exhaust  the  poetry  of  the 
natural  bird.  Its  legendary  associations  are  in  themselves 
repulsive ;  and  when  we  remember  that  it  is  the  male  bird 
alone  that  sings,  they  become  grotesque  also.  Nor  are  the 
unnatural  merits  imagined  by  the  poets — that  it  scorns  to 
mix  its  song  with  that  of  other  birds,  and  that  it  alone  of 
all  songsters  undertakes  the  task  of  gladdening  the  gloomy 
hours  of  night — so  poetical  as  the  real  circumstances,  the 
modesty  that  makes  "  the  sweet  queen  of  song  "  merge  her 
surpassing  melody  into  the  general  choir  of  Nature  during 
the  hours  of  daylight,  the  dignity  of  self-respect  that  leads 
it  to  reserve  yet  one  anthem  more  in  glad  thankfulness  for 
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night.  Milton,  Keats,  and  Shelley  are  able  to  grasp  in  its 
full  compass  the  exquisite  significance  of  the  parable  of  the 
nightingale,  "  and  of  Night,  with  this  her  solemn  bird ; "  but 
it  eludes  most,  for  they  are  content  to  reverse  all  Nature's 
meaning,  and  to  substitute  their  own  poor  poetry  for  hers. 


"Mournful  Philomel" — "  The  love-lorn  nightingale'1'' — "  Night's 
sweet  bird" — " Nighfs  solemn  bird" — Singing  by  day — "  The 
amorous  nightingale" — "Best  poet  of  the  grove" — "Recalls  the 
Spring" — "  The  Summer's  nightingale" — "  The  sweet,  sequestered 
bird" — Singing  on  the  wing— Nightingale  and  Rose — Metaphors, 
6-Y. 

(1)  Mournful  Philomel  (Pope);  Glads  every  valley  with  melodious 
woes    (Brown)  ;    Satiates   the   hungry  dark   with   melody   (Shelley)  ; 
Moody  song  of  midnight  Philomel  (ffurdis) ;  The  nightingale's  first 
under-song  (Keats') ;  Plaintive  anthem  (Keats) ;  Like  nightingales  we'll 
sing  and  mourn  (Ponfret} ;  In  each  soft  voice  complains  (Shenstone)  ; 
The  nightingale's  complaint,  It  dies  upon  her  heart  (Shelley)  ;  The 
bird   forlorn,   that  singeth  with   her  breast  against  a  thorn  (Hood)  ; 
Yearly  thy  hearse  with  garlands  we'll  adorn,  and  teach  young  nightin- 
gales for  thee  lo  mourn  (Fentoii) ;  Sing  Philomel  his   fun'ral   verse 
(Prior). 

(2)  With  the  nightingale  will  I  take  part, 
That  blessed  byrd,  that  spendes  her  time  of  sleepe 
In  songes  and  plaintive  pleas,  the  more  t'  augment 
The  memorie  of  his  misdeede  that  bred  her  woe. 

— Spenser :  Aeglogue. 

(3)  O  sorrow  ! 
Why  dost  borrow 

The  mellow  ditties  from  a  mourning  tongue  ? 

To  give  at  evening  pale 

Unto  the  nightingale, 

Thou,  thou  may'st  listen  the  cold  dews  among. 

— Keats:  Endymion. 

(4)  Sweet  bird,  that  shun'st  the  noise  of  folly, 
Most  musical,  most  melancholy, 

Thee,  chauntress,  oft  the  woods  among 

I  woo,  to  hear  thy  even-song. — Milton  :  II  Penseroso. 
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(5)  King  Pandion,  he  is  dead  ; 

All  thy  friends  are  lapped  in  lead, 
All  thy  fellow-birds  do  sing, 
Careless  of  thy  sorrowing  ; 
Even  so,  poor  bird,  like  thee, 
None  alive  will  pity  me. 

— Shakespeare :  Passionate  Pilgrim. 

(6)  The  nightingale,  as  soon  as  April  bringeth 

Unto  her  rested  sense  a  perfect  waking, 
While  late  bare  earth,  proud  of  her  clothing,  springeth, 

Sings  out  her  woes,  a  thorn  her  song-book  making, 
And  mournfully  bewailing — 

Her  throat  in  tunes  expresseth, 
While  grief  her  heart  oppresseth — 
For  Tereus  x  o'er  her  chaste  will  prevailing. 

— Phil.  Sidney:  Sonnet. 

(7)  Come,  Philomel,  thou  sing'st  of  ravishment, 
Make  thy  sad  grove  in  my  dishevelled  hair. 

And  whiles  against  a  thorn  thou  bear'st  thy  part, 
To  keep  the  sharp  woes  waking. 

And  so,  poor  bird,  thou  sing'st  not  in  the  day, 
As  shaming  any  eye  should  thee  behold. 

— Shakespeare :  Lucrece. 

(8)  Everything  did  banish  moan, 
Save  the  nightingale  alone  ; 
She,  poor  bird,  as  all  forlorn, 
Lean'd  her  breast  uptill  a  thorn, 
And  there  sung  the  dolefull'st  ditty 
That  to  hear  it  was  great  pity. 


1  Did  the  legend  of  "Tereus"  attach  to  the  nightingale  from  that 
word  occurring  in  its  song  ?     Thus  : — 

What  bird  so  sings,  yet  so  does  wail  ? 
Oh,  'tis  the  ravish* d  nightingale  ; 
"JUS.  JUS.  jug,  j»g,  tereu,"  she  cries, 
And  still  her  woes  at  midnight  rise. 

— Lyly :  7  he  Song  of  the  Birds. 
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Fie  !  Fie  !  Fie  !  now  would  she  cry, 
Fern  !  Fern  !  by  and  by  5 
That  to  hear  her  so  complain, 
Scarce  I  could  from  tears  refrain  ; 
For  her  grief,  so  lively  shown, 
Made  me  think  upon  my  own. 
Ah  !  thought  I,  thou  mourn'st  in  vain, 
None  take  pity  on  thy  pain  ; 
Senseless  trees,  they  cannot  hear  thee, 
Ruthless  bears,  they  will  not  cheer  thee. 

— Shakespeare:  Passionate  Pilgr'm. 

(9)  So  plains  the  restless  Philomel,  her  nest 
And  callow  young,  the  tender  growing  hope 
Of  future  harmony,  and  frail  return 

For  all  her  cares,  to  barb'rous  churls  a  prey  ; 
Darkling  she  sings,  the  woods  repeat  her  moan. 

— Somcrville :  Hobbinal. 

(10)  Less  Philomel  will  deign  a  song, 
In  her  sweetest,  saddest  plight, 
Smoothing  the  rugged  brow  of  night. 

— Alilton :  II  Fenseroso. 


(11)  The  love-lorn  nightingale, 
Nightly  to  thee  her  sad  song  mourneth  well. 

— Milton :  Counts. 

(12)  No  nightingale  her  love-lorn  tune 

More  sweetly  warbles  to  the  moon. — Scott :  Marniion, 

(13)  The  lorn  nightingale 
Mourns  not  her  mate  with  such  melodious  pain. 

— Shelley:  Adonals. 

(14)  The  accustomed  nightingale  still  broods 
On  her  accustomed  bough, 

But  she  is  mute,  for  her  false  mate 
Has  fled,  and  left  her  desolate. 

— Shelley :  Rosalind  and  Helen. 
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(15)  Night's  sweet  bird  (Shelley);   Evening  bird,  The  sweet  night 
birds  warbling  (Crabbe)  ;  The  dusky  holiday  of  thick'ning  night  enjoys 
(Hurdis)',  The  night-bird's  dulcet  trill  (Cook);  Sweetly  sings  the  sun 
to  rest   (Montgomery  ;    The  night-bird's  music  from   the   thick'ning 
glooms  (Crabbe)  ;  The  sweet  nightingale  ever  sang  more  sweet  as  the 
day  might  fail  (Shelley). 

(16)  Ten  thousand  warbles  cheer  the  day,  and  one 
The  livelong  night. — Cowper :  Sofa. 

(17)  Soon  as  the  sun  forsakes  the  evening  skies, 
And,  hid  in  shades,  the  gloomy  forest  lies, 
The  nightingales  their  tuneful  vigils  keep, 
And  lull  her  with  their  gentler  strains  asleep. 

Philip :  Pas  'orals, 

(1 8)  At  the  close  of  the  day 

When  nought  but  the  torrent  is  heard  on  the  hill, 
And  nought  but  the  nightingale's  song  in  the  grove. 

— Seattle:  Hermit. 

(19)  The  nightingale,  she  pours 
Her  solitary  lays, 

Nor  asks  a  witness  of  her  song, 

Nor  thirsts  for  human  praise. — Cou'per :  Olney  Hymns. 

(20)  Philomela  deigns  in  thought,  .   .  . 

Elate,  to  make  her  night  excel  their  day.  —  Thomson:  Spring. 

(21)  And  when  the  restless  day, 
Expiring,  lays  the  warbling  world  asleep, 
Sweetest  of  birds  !  sweet  Philomela,  charm 

The  listening  shades,  and  teach  the  night  His  praise. 

—  Thomson :  Winter. 

(22)  Hark  !  the  nightingale, 
Queen  of  all  music,  to  her  listening  breast 

Speaks,  and  the  woods  are  still. — Cornwall ':   Twilight. 

(23)  So  hote  he  loved,  that  by  nightertale 

He  slept  no  more  than  doth  the  nightingale. 

— Chaucer:  Prologue. 
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(24)  The  nightingale  does  here  make  choice 

To  sing  the  tryals  of  her  voice  ; 
Low  shrubs  she  sits  in,  and  adorns 
With  musick  high  the  squatted  thorns  ; 
But  highest  oakes  stoop  down  to  heare, 
And  list'ning  elders  prick  the  ear  ; 
The  thorn,  lest  it  should  hurt  her,  draws 
'NYithin  the  skin  its  shrunken  claws. 

— Marvel:  Upon  Applcton  House. 


(25)  Till  even  ;  nor  then  the  solemn  nightingale  Ceased  warbling, 
but  all  night  tuned  her  soft  lays.  .  .   .  Then  silent  night,  With  this 
her  solemn  bird  (Milton), 

(26)  The   solemn  nightingale  ;   Evening's  solemn   bird   melodious 
weep  ( Wordsworth). 


(27)  Philomel  officious  all  the  day 
To  sing  the  service  of  the  ensuing  May. 

— Dryden  :  Flower  and  Leaf. 

(28)  The  nightingale 
Her  solo  anthem  sung,  and  all  who  heard, 
Content,  join  in  the  chorus  of  the  day. 

She,  geijtle  heart,  thinks  it  no  pain  to  please, 
Nor  like  the  moody  songsters  of  the  world, 
Displays  her  talent,  pleases,  takes  affront, 
And  locks  it  up  in  envy. — Hvrdis :   Village  Curate. 

(29)  There  tuned  sweet  Philomel  her  sprightly  lay, 

Both  to  the  rising  and  the  falling  day. — Brown  :  Pastorals. 

(30)  An'  presently  the  nightingeale  begun, 
Linnards  and  goldvinges,  wi'  envious  droats, 
An'  e'en  the  magpye  an'  the  chattering  jea, 
Meade  the  thick  copses  echo  wi'  their  notes. 

—Bloomfield :  Suffolk  Boy. 
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(31)  The  amorous  nightingale. — Lyttleton:  Odes. 

(32)  Till  the  amorous  bird  of  night 
Sung  spousal. — Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

(33)  Those  bowers  whence  not  a  sound  is  heard, 
Save  only  from  the  bridal  bird, 

Who  'midst  that  utter  darkness  sings, 

This  her  burthen,  soft  and  clear — 

Love  is  here  !  love  is  here  ! — Corn-wall ':  Night  Song. 

(34)  Why  sleep'st  thou,  Eve  ?  now  is  the  pleasant  time, 
The  cool,  the  silent,  save  where  silence  yields 

To  the  night-warbling  bird,  that,  now  awake, 
Tunes  sweetest  his  love-labour'd  song. — Milton. 

(35)  For  beast  and  bird, 
They  to  their  grassy  couch,  these  to  their  nests, 
Were  slunk,  all  but  the  wakeful  nightingale  ; 
She  all  night  long  her  amorous  descant  sung  ; 
Silence  was  pleased. — Milton. 

(36)  The  nightingale's  tender  condoling. — Keats:  Miscellaneous. 

(37)  The  bird  of  Eve's  romantic  tale. — Hemans :  Melancholy, 

(38)  "Minstrel,  what  wakes  thy  song  so  sad  yet  sweet?" 

— "  Love,  love,  where  agony  and  rapture  meet. 
Oh,  'tis  the  dream  of  happiness  to  feign 
Sorrow  in  joy,  and  court  a  thorn  for  pain." 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(39)  Why,  lone  Philomela,  that  languishing  fall  ? 

— Beattie:  Hermit. 

(40)  That  song,  whose  lapsing  tones  so  sweetly  float, 
That  love-sick  maiden's  sigh  at  every  note. 

— Ley  den :  Scenes  of  Infancy. 


(41)  O  nightingale,  best  poet  of  the  grove  (Wordsworth] ;  The  queen 
of  all  the  quire  (Dryden) ;  The  sweet  nightingale  (Dyer) ;  Harmless 
sirens  of  the  air  (Covuley} ;  Mazy  ravening  soul  of  melody  (Thomson}  • 
Deluge  the  woods  with  overflow  of  song  (Mackay} ;  O  nightingale  ! 
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thou  surely  art  a  creature  of  ebullient  heart  ( Wordsworth} ;  Philomel's 
triumphant  voice  (Izaak  Walton) ;  Half  ecstasy,  half  pain  (Moore). 

(42)  All  was  still ; 
And  now  the  nightingale  her  song  poured  forth 
In  such  a  torrent  of  heartfelt  delight, 

So  fast  it  flowed,  her  tongue  so  voluble, 

As  if  she  thought  her  hearers  would  be  gone 

Ere  half  was  told. — Rogers:  Feluca. 

(43)  I've  often  tried,  when  tending  sheep  or  cow, 
With  bits  of  grass,  speels  of  oaten  straw, 

To  whistle  like  the  birds.     The  thrush  would  start 

To  hear  her  song  of  praise,  and  fly  away  ; 

The  blackbird  never  cared,  but  sang  again  ; 

The  nightingale's  pure  song  I  could  not  try  ; 

And  when  the  thrush  would  mock  her  song,  she  paused 

And  sung  another  song  no  bird  could  do  ; 

She  sung  when  all  were  done,  and  beat  them  all. 

— Clare:  Remains. 

(44)  Through  the  sleek  passage  of  her  open  throat 

A  clear  unwrinkled  song  :  then  doth  she  point  it  by  short 

diminutions, 

That  from  so  small  a  channel  should  be  raised 
The  torrent  of  a  voice,  whose  melody 
Could  melt  into  such  sweet  variety. — Crasha-w:  Music  Duel. 

(45)  I  could  hark 
Till  the  round  world  dissolved  to  the  pure  strain 
Love  teaches,  gentle  modesty  inspires. 

— Hurdis :  Village  Curate. 

(46)  Now  I  steal  along  a  woody  lane 
To  hear  thy  song  so  various,  gentle  bird. 
Sweet  queen  of  night,  transporting  Philomel, 
I  name  thee  not  to  give  my  feeble  line 

A  grace  else  wanted,  for  I  love  thy  song ; 

And  often  have  I  stood  to  hear  it  sung 

When  the  clear  moon  with  Cytherean  smile, 

Emerging  from  an  eastern  cloud,  has  shot 

A  look  of  pure  benevolence  and  joy 

Into  the  heart  of  night.     Yes,  I  have  stood 

And  marked  thy  varied  note,  and  frequent  pause, 
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Thy  brisk  and  melancholy  mood,  with  soul 
Sincerely  pleased.     And  oh  !  methought  no  note 
Can  equal  thine,  sweet  bird,  of  all  that  sing 
Now  easily  the  chief !     Yet  have  I  heard — 
What  pleases  me  still  more — the  human  voice 
In  serious  sweetness  flowing  from  the  heart 
Of  unaffected  woman. — Hurdis :  Village  Curate. 

(47)  And  sweeter  far  that  melting  voice 
Than  all  which  through  the  day  rejoice. 

— Hemans:  Hymns  for  Childhood. 

(48)  So  sweet,  so  shrill,  so  variously  she  sang, 
That  the  grove  echoed,  and  the  valleys  rang. 

— Dryden :  Flower  and  Leaf. 

(49)  A  strain  that  might  almost  arouse  the  dead, 

So  loud,  so  full,  so  exquisite,  so  gushing,  and  so  long. 

— Cook:  Lines. 

(50)  I  heard  the  raptured  nightingale 
Tell,  from  the  elmy  grove,  his  tale 

Of  jealousy  and  love, 
In  thronging  notes  that  seemed  to  fall 
As  faultless  and  as  musical 

As  angels'  strains  above  : 
So  sweet,  they  cast  on  all  things  round 
A  spell  of  melody  profound. 
They  charmed  the  river  in  his  flowing, 
They  stayed  the  night-wind  in  his  blowing, 
They  lulled  the  lily  to  her  rest 
Upon  the  Chenode's  heaving  breast. — Faber :   Water  Lily. 

(51)  Darkling,  I  listen  :  and  for  many  a  time, 

I  have  been  half  in  love,  with  easeful  death  ; 
Called  him  soft  names  in  many  a  mused  rhyme, 
To  take  unto  the  air  my  quiet  breath  ; 
Now  no  more  than  ever  seems  it  rich  to  die, 
To  cease  upon  the  midnight  with  no  pain, 
While  thou  art  pouring  forth  thy  soul  abroad 
In  such  an  ecstasy  ! 

Still  would'st  thou  sing,  and  I  have  ears  in  vain 
To  thy  high  requiem  become  a  sob. — Keats :  Ode. 
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(52)  Where  the  nightingale  doth  sing, ' 

Not  a  senseless,  tranced  thing, 
But  divine,  melodious  truth, 
Philosophic  numbers  smooth, 
Tales  and  golden  histories 
Of  heaven  and  its  mysteries. — Keats :  Ode. 


(53)  Philomel's,  the  poet  of  the  Spring. 

— Savage :   Volunteer  Latireat. 

(54)  Sad  Philomel,  in  bowery  shades  unseen, 

To  vernal  airs  attunes  her  varied  strains. — Pope :  Odyssey. 

(55)  Thou,  veil'd  with  opening  foliage,  lead'st  the  throng 
Of  feathered  minstrels,  Philomel,  in  song. 

— Cowper :  Elegy. 

(56)  O  nightingale  !  that  on  yon  bloomy  spray 

Warblest  at  eve,  when  all  the  woods  are  still, 

Thou  with  fresh  hope  the  lover's  heart  dost  fill, 
While  the  jolly  hours  lead  on  propitious  May  ; 
Thy  liquid  notes  that  close  the  eye  of  day, 

First  heard  before  the  shallow  cuckoo's  bill, 

Portend  success  in  love  ;  Oh,  if  Jove's  will 
Have  linked  that  amorous  power  to  thy  soft  lay, 

Now  timely  sing,  e'er  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretells  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh  ; 

As  from  year  to  year  hast  sung  too  late 
For  my  relief ;  yet  had'st  no  reason  why  ; 

Whether  the  Muse  or  Love  call  thee  his  mate, 
Both  thee  I  serve,  and  of  their  train  am  I. 

— Milton :  Sonnet. 

(57)  The  seasons  Philomel  obey, 

Where'er  they  hear  her  sing  ; 
The  winter  flies  away, 

And  she  recalls  the  Spring. — Rowe  :  Songs. 

(58)  Whence  is  it,  that  amazed  I  hear 

From  yonder  withered  spray, 
This  foremost  morn  of  all  the  year, 
The  melody  of  May  ? 
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But  tliee  no  wintry  skies  can  harm, 

Who  only  needs  to  sing, 
To  make  even  January  charm, 

And  every  season  spring. — Cowper:  To  Nightingale. 

(59)  Through  the  green  budding  thorns  that  fringe  the  vale, 
The  early  nightingale's  prelusive  note.—  C.  Smith:  Sonnet. 

(60)  The  watchful  nightingale,  with  early  strains, 
Summons  the  warblers  of  the  woods  and  plains. 

— Phillips :  Pastorals. 

(61)  When  Philomel  of  old  essay'd  to  sing, 
And  in  his  rosy  progress  hail'd  the  spring. 

— Fenton :  Epistles. 


(62)  Hear  how  the  nightingales,  on  every  spray, 
Hail,  in  the  wild  notes,  the  sweet  return  of  May. 

^Sir  W.  Jones :   Turkish  Oife. 

(63)  The  darling  of  the  summer's  pryde,  Fair  Philomele  (Spenser: 
Teares  of  the  Muses] ;  The  summer's  nightingale,  Thy  sovereign  god- 
desses most  deare  delight  (Spenser:  Sonnets] ;  The  day,  it  was  a  day 
in  June,  The  nightingale  sang  loud  (M.  Howitt :   The  Rich  and  the 
Poor}  •  The  attic  bird  trills  her  thick  warbled  notes  the  summer  long 
(Milton}. 

(64)  'Tis  not  through  envy  of  thy  happy  lot, 
But  being  too  happy  in  thy  happiness, 
That  thou,  light-winged  dryad  of  the  trees, 
In  some  melodious  plot 

Of  beechen  green  and  shadows  numberless, 
Singest  of  summer,  in  full-throated  ease. — Keats. 

(65)  O  summer  eve,  with  power  divine  bestowing 
On  thine  own  bird  the  sweet  enthusiasm, 
Which  overflows  in  notes  of  liquid  gladness, 
Filling  the  sky  with  light  !     How  many  a  spasm 

Of  fevered  brains,  oppressed  with  grief  and  madness, 
Were  lulled  by  the  delightful  nightingale  ! 

— Shelley  :  Prince  Alhanese. 
X 
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(66)  What  is  more  secret  than  a  nest  of  nightingales  ? 

— Keats :  Sleep  and  Poetry. 


tit  night- 
(Keats]  ;     j 


(67)  The  sweet  sequestered  nightingale  (Montgomery)  ;  Hermit 
ingale  (Campbell) ;  Cloistered  among  cool  and  branched  leaves 
Tender  nightingale,  deep  hidden  in  the  bowers  (Mackay). 

(68)  Covert  branches, 
'Mong  which  the  nightingales  have  always  sung 
In  leafy  quiet. — Keats :  Epistles. 

(69)  As  the  wakeful  bird, 
Sings  darkling,  and  in  shadiest  covert  hid 
Tunes  her  nocturnal  note. — Milton. 

(70)  Voice  of  the  night,  had  I  the  power 
Thy  leafy  labyrinth  to  thread, 

And  creep  like  thee,  with  soundless  tread. 

— Coleridge  :  Poems. 

(71)  The  nightingale  unseen 

To  the  moon  and  stars  full  bright 
Lonesome  chants  the  hymn  of  night. 

—Phillips :  Pastoral. 

(72)  Whose  trembling  notes  steal  out  between 

The  clustered  leaves,  herself  unseen. — Moore:  Song. 

(73)  Thy  voice  is  sweet,  is  sad,  is  clear, 
And  yet  methinks  't  should  flow  unseen, 
Like  hidden  rivers  that  we  hear 
Singing  amongst  the  forests  green. 
Delay,  delay  !  till  downy  eve 

Into  her  twilight  woods  hath  flown  : 

Too  soon,  musician,  dost  thou  grieve  ; 

Love  bloometh  best  (like  thought)  alone. 

Cease,  cease  awhile  !     Thy  holy  strain 

Should  be  amongst  the  silence  born  ; 

Thy  head  may  then  unfold  its  pain, 

Leaning  upon  its  bridal  thorn. 

The  insect  noise,  the  human  folly 

Disturb  thy  grave  thoughts  with  their  din  ; 

Then  cease  awhile,  bird  melancholy, 

And  when  the  fond  night  hears, — begin  ! — Corn-wall. 
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(74)  I  reck  not  though  none  hear  me 

More  than  the  nightingale. — Mackay :  Rewards. 

(75)  When  the  nightingale  to  rest  removes, 

The  thrush  may  chant  to  the  forsaken  groves  ; 

But  charm'd  to  silence,  listen  while  she  sings, 

And  all  th'  aerial  audience  clap  their  wings. — Pope:  Spring. 

(76)  A  bird  unseen,  but  not  remote, 
Invisible  his  airy  wings, 

But  soft  as  harp  that  houri  strings 

His  long  entrancing  note. 
It  were  the  bulbul,  but  his  throat, 

Though  mournful,  pours  not  such  a  strain, 
For  they  who  listen  cannot  leave 
The  spot,  but  linger  there  and  grieve, 

As  though  they  loved  in  vain. — Byron  :  Bride  of  A. 


(77)  The  nightingale  on  high  (Leyden) ;  Up-perched  high  (Keats) ;      I 
The  nightingale  may  claim  the  topmost  bough  (Cowper). 

(78)  The  nightingale  now  bends  her  flight 
From  the  high  trees,  where  all  the  night 
She  sung  so  sweet. — Moore, 

(79)  And  Philomel,  upborne  on  wings, 
'Ihrough  air  the  mournful  story  sings. 

— Brooine :   To  his  Mistress. 

(80)  Daylight  on  its  last  purple  cloud 

Was  lingering  grey,  and  soon  her  strain 
The  nightingale  began  ;  now  loud, 
Climbing  in  circles  the  windless  sky, 
Now  dying  music  ;  suddenly 
'Tis  scattered  in  a  thousand  notes, 
And  now  to  the  hushed  ear  it  floats 
Like  field-smells  known  in  infancy  ; 
Then  failing,  soothes  the  air  again. 

— Shelley :  Rosalind  and  Helen. 

(81)  The  nightingale,  on  her  fragrant  apple-tree. —  Campbell. 
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(82)  There  the  voluptuous  nightingales 

Are  awake  through  all  the  broad  noonday, 

When  one  with  bliss  or  sadness  fails, 

And  through  the  windless  ivy  boughs, 

Sick  with  sweet  love,  droops  dying  away 

On  its  mate's  music-panting  bosom  ; 

Another  from  the  swinging  blossom 

Watching  to  catch  the  languid  close 

Of  the  last  strain,  then  lifts  on  high 

The  wings  of  the  weak  melody, 

Till  some  new  strain  of  feeling  bear 

The  song,  and  all  the  woods  are  mute, 

When  there  is  heard  through  the  dim  air 

The  rush  of  wings,  and  rising  there 

Like  many  a  lake-surrounded  flute, 

Sounds  overflow  the  listener's  brain, 

So  sweet,  that  joy  is  almost  pain. — Shelley :  Prometheus. 

(83)  And  truly  I  would  rather  be  struck  dumb 
Than  speak  against  the  ardent  listlessness  ; 
For  I  have  thought  that  it  might  bless 
The  world  with  benefits  unknowingly, 

As  does  the  nightingale,  up-perched  high, 
And  cloister'd  among  cool  and  bunched  leaves  ; 
She  sings  but  to  her  love,  nor  e'er  conceives 
How  tiptoe  Night  holds  back  her  dark  grey  hood. 

— Keats :  Endymion. 


(84)  The  nightingales  warble  their  loves 
From  thickets  of  roses  that  blow. 

— Shenstone :  A  Pastoral  Ballad. 

(85)  The  many-colour'd  spring 
Sat  gaily  dress'd  amid  the  vernal  breath 
Of  roses  and  the  song  of  nightingales. 

—Mallet:  The  Excursion. 

(86)  So  when  the  nightingale  in  eastern  bowers 

On  quivering  pinions  woos  the  queen  of  flowers, 
Inhales  her  frngrance  as  he  hangs  in  air, 
And  melts  with  melody  the  blushing  fair. 

— Danvin :  Loves  of  the  Plants. 
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(87)  Philomel,  enamoured,  eyes  the  rose ; 

Sweet  bird  !  enamoured  of  the  sweetest  flower. 

— Shenstone :  Elegies. 

(88)  For  there  the  rose  o'er  crag  or  vale, 
Sultana  of  the  nightingale, 

The  maid  for  whom  his  melody, 
His  thousand  songs  are  heard  on  high, 
Blooms  blushing  to  her  lover's  tale, 
His  queen,  his  garden  queen,  the  rose. 

— Byron  :   The  Giaour. 

(89.)  Mournfully,  sing  mournfully, 

And  die  away,  my  heart ; 
The  rose,  the  glorious  rose  is  gone, 
And  I  too  will  depart. — Heniaits :  Miscellaneous, 


(90)  Loud  trills  sweet  Philomel  his  tender  strain, 
Charms  his  fond  bride,  and  wakes  his  infant  train  ; 

*"Perch'd  on  the  circling  moss,  the  listening  throng 
Wave  their  young  wings  and  whisper  to  the  song. 

— Darwin:  Reproduction  of  Life. 

(91)  Look,  as  a  nightingale,  whose  callow  young 

Some  boy  hath  markt,  and  now  half-nak'd  hath  taken, 

Which  long  she  closely  kept,  and  foster'd  long, 

But  all  in  vain  ;  she  now,  poore  bird,  forsaken, 

Flies  up  and  down,  but  griefe  no  place  can  shaken  ; 

All  day  and  night  her  losse  she  fresh  doth  rue, 

And  when  she  ends  her  plaints,  then  soon  begins  anew. 

— Phineas  Fletcher ;  Elisa. 

(92)  But  let  me  chief  the  nightingale  lament, 
Her  ruined  case,  too  delicately  framed 

To  brook  the  harsh  confinement  of  a  cage. 
Oft  when  returning  with  her  loaded  bill, 
The  astonished  mother  finds  a  vacant  nest, 
By  the  hard  hand  of  unrelenting  clowns 
Robbed  ;  to  the  ground  the  vain  provision  falls, 
Her  pinions  ruffle,  and,  low  drooping,  scarce 
Can  bear  the  mourner  to  her  poplar  shade, 
Where,  all  abandoned  to  despair,  she  sings 
Her  sorrows  through  the  night,  and  on  the  bough 
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Sole-sitting,  still  at  every  dying  fall, 
Takes  up  again  her  lamentable  strain 
Of  winding  woe,  till  wide  around  the  woods 
Sigh  to  her  song,  and  with  her  wail  resound. 

—  Thomson :  Spring. 

(93)  Poor  captive  bird  !  who  from  thy  narrow  cage 
Pourest  such  music  that  it  might  assuage 

The  rugged  hearts  of  those  who  prisoned  thee, 

Were  they  not  deaf  to  all  sweet  melody  : 

This  song  shall  be  thy  rose  ;  its  petals  pale 

Are  dead  indeed,  my  adored  nightingale  ; 

But  soft  and  fragrant  is  the  faded  blossom, 

And  it  has  no  thorn  left  to  wound  thy  bosom. 

High- winged  heart !  that  dost  for  ever 

Beat  thine  unfeeling  bars  with  vain  endeavour, 

Till  those  bright  plumes  of  thought  in  which  arrayed 

It  over-soared  this  low  and  worldly  shade, 

Lies  shattered,  and  thy  panting,  wounded  breast 

Stains  with  dear  blood  its  unnatural  nest. 

I  weep  vain  tears ;  blood  would  less  bitter  be, 

Yet  poured  forth  gladlier,  could  it  profit  thee. 

I  pray  thee  that  thou  blot  from  this  sad  song 

All  of  its  mortality  and  wrong, 

With  those  clear  drops  which  start  like  sacred  dew 

From  the  twin  lights  thy  sweet  soul  darkens  through, 

Weeping  till  sorrow  becomes  ecstasy  ; 

Then  smile  on  it  so  that  it  may  not  die. 

— Shelley :  Epipsychidion. 

(94)  Thou  wast  not  born  for  death,  immortal  bird. 
No  hungry  generation  treads  thee  down  ; 
The  voice  I  hear  this  passing  night  was  heard 
In  ancient  days  by  emperor  and  clown  ; 
Perhaps  the  self-same  song  that  found  a  path 
Through  the  sad  heart  of  Ruth,  when,  sick  for  home, 
She  stood  in  tears  amid  the  alien  corn ; 

The  same  that  oft  times  hath 

Charmed  magic  casements,  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas,  in  fairyland  forlorn. — K(als :  Ode. 
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(95)  The  nightingale 
Was  pausing  in  her  heaven-taught  tale  ; 
"  Now  drain  the  cup,"  said  Lionel, 

"  Which  the  poet  bird  has  crowned  so  well 

With  the  wine  of  her  bright  and  liquid  song  ! 

Heard'st  thou  not  sweet  words  among 

That  heaven-resounding  minstrelsy? 

Heard'st  thou  not  that  those  who  die 

Awake  in  a  world  of  ecstasy  ? 

That  love,  when  limbs  are  interwoven, 

And  sleep,  when  the  night  of  life  is  cloven, 

And  thought  to  the  worlds'  dim  boundaries  clinging, 

And  music,  when  one  beloved  is  singing, 

Is  death  ?    Let  us  drain  right  joyously 

The  cup  which  the  sweet  bird  fills  for  me." 

Shelley :  Rosalind  and  Helen, 

(96)  Hopes  long  lost  are  singing 

From  thorns  like  nightingales. — Montgomery :   Youth. 

(97)  "  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  quoth  he, 
"  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 

You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 

As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song  ; 

For  'twas  the  self-same  Power  Divine 

Taught  you  to  sing  and  me  to  shine, 

That  you  with  music,  I  with  light, 

Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 

The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 

And  warbling  out  his  approbation, 

Released  him. — Cowper :  Nightingale  and  Glow-  Worm. 

(98)  Aske  me  no  more  where  doth  hast 
The  nightingale  when  May  is  past, 
For  in  your  sweet  dividing  throat 

She  winters  and,  keeps  warm  her  note. — Carew:  Song. 

(99)  The  lone  nightingale 
Has  answered  me  with  her  most  soothing  song 
Out  of  her  ivy  bower,  when  I  sat  pale 

With  grief  and  sighed  beneath. — Shelley :  Revolt  of  Is'.am. 

(100)  Philomel,  though  unadornt, 

Needs  not  the  aid  of  plumes.— ffnrdis  :   I'illage  Curate. 
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(101)  The  sober-suited  songstress.  —  Thomson:  Summer. 

(102)  Our  songsters,  too,  say,  can  we  breathe  of  them  one  slight- 

ing word  ? 
Their  plumage  dazzles  not,  but  yet  can  sweeter  strains  be 

heard  ? 

Let  other  feathers  vaunt  the  dyes  of  deepest  rainbow  flush, 
Give  me  old  England's  nightingale,  its  robin,  and  its  thrush. 

—  Cook:  England. 

(103)  For  Nature's  hand, 
That  with  a  sporting  vanity  has  decked 
The  plumy  nations,  there  her  gayest  hues 
Profusely  pours.     But  if  she  bids  them  shine, 
Arrayed  in  all  the  beauteous  beams  of  day, 
Yet  frugal  still,  she  humbles  them  in  song  ; 
Nor  envy  we  the  gaudy  robes  they  lend 
Proud  Montague's  realm,  whose  legions  cast 
A  boundless  radiance  waking  on  the  sun, 
While  Philomel  is  ours. — Thomson:  Summer. 

(104)  Lovers  linger  in  the  vale 
While  the  twilight  gathers  round, 
With  a  fear  lest  mortal  ear 

Should  listen  to  the  whispered  sound. 

They  would  have  no  peering  eye 

While  they  tell  the  secret  tale  ; 

Not  a  spy  may  venture  nigh, 

Save  the  gentle  nightingale. 

Perched  upon  the  tree  close  by, 

He  may  note  each  trembling  sigh  ; 

Springing  on  the  nearest  bough, 

He  may  witness  every  vow. 

Favoured  bird  !  oh,  thou  hast  heard 

Many  a  soft  and  mystic  word, 

While  the  night-wind  scarcely  stirred, 

And  the  stars  were  in  the  sky. — Cook :  Birds. 

(105)  As  a  vale  is  watered  by  a  flood 

Of  the  circumfluous  waters,  every  sphere 
And  every  flower,  and  beam,  and  cloud,  and  wave, 
And  every  wind  of  the  mute  atmosphere  ; 
.Or  as  the  moonlight  fills  the  open  sky, 
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Struggling  with  darkness  ;  as  a  tube  rose 

Peoples  some  Indian  dell  with  scents  which  lie 

Like  clouds  above  the  flower  from  which  they  rose, 

The  singing  of  that  happy  nightingale 

In  this  sweet  forest,  from  the  golden  close 

Of  evening  till  the  star  of  dawn  may  fail, 

Was  interfused  upon  the  silentness. 

The  folded  roses  and  the  violets  pale 

Heard  her  within  their  slumbers,  the  abyss 

Of  heaven  with  all  its  planets,  the  dull  ear 

Of  the  night-cradled  earth,  the  loneliness  ; 

And  every  beast  stretched  in  its  rugged  cave, 

And  every  bird  lulled  on  its  mossy  bough, 

And  every  silver  moth  fresh  from  the  grave       .  • 

Which  is  its  cradle — ever  from  below 

Aspiring  like  one  who  loves  too  fair,  too  far, 

To  be  consumed  within  the  purest  glow 

Of  one  serene  and  unapproached  star, 

As  if  it  were  a  lamp  of  earthly  light, 

Unconscious,  as  some  human  lovers  are, 

Itself  how  low,  how  high  beyond  all  height, 

The  heaven  where  it  would  perish  ;  and  every  form 

That  worshipped  in  the  temple  of  the  night 

Was  awed  into  delight,  and  by  the  charm 

Girt  as  with  an  interminable  zone, 

Whilst  that  sweet  bird,  whose  music  was  a  storm 

Of  sound,  shook  forth  the  dull  oblivion 

Out  of  their  dreams,  harmony  became  love 

In  every  soul  but  one. 

— Shelley:   Woodman  and  Nightingale. 


NIGHT-JAR.      . 

(1)  While  o'er  the  cliff  th'  awaken'd  churn-owl  hung, 
Through  the  still  gloom  protracts  his  chattering  song. 

— Gilbert  White:  Evening  Walk. 

(2)  By  the  lingering  light  I  scarce  discern 
The  shrieking  night-jar  sail  on  heavy  wing. 

— Charlotte  Smith  :  Sunset. 
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NUTHATCH. 

(l)  Nut-hatch  piercing  with  strong  bill. — Sou 7 'hey :   The  filbert. 


ORTOLAN. 

(1)  He  wants  no  Cyprus  birds,  nor  ortolans  ; 

Nor  dainties  fetched  from  far  to  please  his  sense. 

— Oldham :  Paraphrase. 

(2)  Nor  ortolans,  nor  godwits,  nor  the  rest 

Of  earthly  names  that  glorify  a  feast. — Cowle)1 :   Translation. 


OSPREY. 

(1)  The  fish-consuming  osprey. — Quarles :  History  of  Samson. 

(2)  The  ospray  oft  here  scene,  though  seldom  here  it  breeds  ; 
Which  over  them  the  fish  no  sooner  doe  espie, 

But  (betwixt  him  and  them  by  an  antipathy), 

Turning  their  bellies  up,  as  though  their  death  they  saw, 

They  at  his  pleasure  lye,  to  stuffe  his  glut'nous  maw. 

— Drayton :  Polyolbion. 

(3)  'Mid  stormy  vapours  ever  driving  by, 
Where  ospreys,  cormorants,  and  herons  fly. 

—  Wordsworth :  Descriptive  Sketches. 

(4)  Hawk  and  osprey  screamed  for  joy. — Scott :  Harold. 

(5)  Soon  as  the  sun,  great  ruler  of  the  year, 
Bends  to  our  northern  clime  his  bright  career. 

True  to  the  season,  o'er  our  sea-beat  shore, 
The  sailing  osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar, 
With  broad  unmoving  wing,  and  circling  slow, 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  the  deep  below  ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning  ;  plunges  with  a  roar, 
And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 

— A.   Wilson:  The  Osprey. 
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(6)  She  rears  her  young  on  yonder  tree, 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em  ; 
Like  us,  for  fish  she  sails  to  sea, 

And  plunging,  shows  us  where  to  find  'em. 
Yoho,  my  hearts  !  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerily  wish  her, 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  ! 

She  brings  us  fish,  she  brings  us  spring, 

Good  times,  fair  weather,  warmth,  and  plenty, 
Fine  stores  of  shad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 

Sheep's  head  and  drum,  and  old  wives'  dainty. 
Yoho,  my  hearts  .'  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerily  wish  her, 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  ! 

The  osprey  sails  above  the  sound, 

The  geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying, 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  thick  around, 

The  nets  are  launched,  the  boats  are  plying. 
Yoho,  my  hearts  !  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerily  wish  her, 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  ! 

— A.  Wilson :   The  Osprey. 


OSTRICH. 

Of  the  ostrich — "the  steele-digesting  bird,"  as  Quarles 
delights  in  calling  it — the  poets  had  only  the  usual  popular 
ignorance.  For  them  this  magnificent  fowl  was  "  the 
silliest  of  the  feathered  kind,"  and  "  a  feathered  fool,"  be- 
cause they,  the  poets,  believed  antiquity,  when  it  told  the 
story  of  the  ostrich  burying  its  head  in  the  sand,  and  think- 
ing that  it  could  not  be  seen,  because  it  could  not  see. 
So,  it  is  true, 

"  Whole  nations,  fooled  by  falsehood,  fear,  or  pride, 
Their  ostrich  heads  in  self-illusion  hide," 
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but  an  ostrich  never  does  so.  On  the  contrary,  next  to 
the  goose,  it  is  one  of  the  very  wisest  of  birds.  It  takes  a 
good  horse  and  a  good  man  to  make  one  Arab  of  the 
desert,  and  it  takes  three  Arabs  of  the  desert  to  hunt  one 
ostrich — and  then  they  do  not  kill  it,  as  a  rule  ;  while  if 
the  ostrich  only  gets  the  wind  fairly  behind  it,  they  have 
not  a  chance. 

It  is  also  one  of  the  most  careful  of  parents.  The  male 
and  female  vie  with  each  other,  even  to  a  breach  of  the 
domestic  peace,  in  attending  to  their  eggs  and  young.  Yet 
the  poets  said  it  was  "  formed  of  God  without  a  parent's 
mind  ! "  and  believed  (or  pretended  to  believe,  which,  in 
Cowper  especially,  was  worse)  that  it  "  committed  its  eggs 
incautious  to  the  dust  ! "  It  is  amusing  to  find  Mont- 
gomery thus  apologising  for  the  ostrich's  supposed  neglect 
of  its  treasures — 

"  '  Hast  thou  expelled  the  mother  from  thy  breast, 
And  to  the  desert's  mercies  left  thy  nest  ?  ' 
'  Ah  !  no  ;  the  mother  in  me  knows  her  part, 
Yon  glorious  sun  is  warmer  than  my  heart.'  " 

It  seems  almost  a  pity  that  the  poets  did  not  also  know  of 
the  tradition  that  the  ostrich  hatches  her  eggs  simply  by 
staring  at  them.  What  openings  they  would  have  found 
in  it  for  imagination  and  metaphor  !  Only  think  of  it — 
the  steadfast  fondness  of  a  mother's  gaze  hatching  her 
chickens  ! 

"  Greedy  "  is  a  favourite  ostrich  or  "  estridge "  epithet 
in  verse  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  Lovelace  to  condense  all 
poetical  animadversions  into  one  quatrain  of  errors  : — 
"  Ostrich  !  thou  feathered  fool,  and  easy  prey, 

That  larger  sails  to  thy  broad  vessel  need'st ; 
Snakes  through  thy  gutter-neck  hiss  all  the  day, 
Then  on  thy  iron  mess  at  supper  feed'st ! " 

Such,  then,  is  the  sum  of  the  poets'  ostrich  lore ;  but  I 
would  hesitate  to  pronounce  it  adequate  in  either  quantity 
or  quality. 
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(1)  The  steele-digesting  bird. — Qitarles :  History  of  Samson. 

(2)  The  ostiich,  silliest  of  the  feathered  kind, 
And  formed  of  God  without  a  parent's  mind, 
Commits  her  eggs,  incautious,  to  the  dust. 

—  Cowper :  Tirocinium. 

(3)  Yawning  rocks  abrupt,  that  scowl 

Terrific  o'er  the  ostrich  grey. — Leyden :   The  Arab. 

(4)  Whole  nations,  fooled  by  falsehood,  fear,  or  pride, 

Their  ostricli  heads  in  self-illusion  hide. — Moore :  The  Sceptic. 

(5)  Didst  thou  inrich  the  peacock  with  his  plume? 
Or  didst  thou,  steel-digesting  bird,  assume 
His  downie  flags  from  thee  ?—  Quarks :  Job, 

(6)  Ostrich  !  thou  feather'd  fool,  and  easy  prey, 

That  larger  sails  to  thy  broad  vessel  need'st  ; 
Snakes  through  thy  gutter-neck  hiss  all  the  day, 
Then  on  thy  iron  mess  at  supper  feed'st. 

— Lovelace:  Lacusttfs  Fan. 

(7)  "  Hast  thou  expelled  the  mother  from  thy  breast, 
And  to  the  desert's  mercies  left  thy  nest  ?  " 
"Ah  !  no  ;  the  mother  in  me  knows  her  part ; 
Yon  glorious  sun  is  warmer  than  my  heart ; 
And  when  to  life  he  brings  my  hungry  brood, 
He  spreads  for  them  the  wilderness  with  food." 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(8)  Greedy  oystriges. — Spenser:  Faerie  Quetn. 

(9)  Their  pinions,  ostrich-like,  for  sails  outspread. 

— Coleridge:  Time. 

(10)  The  ostrich  buoyant  on  the  wind. — Montgomery:  Flood. 

(11)  No  bird  the  blazing  heaven  may  dare. 

The  ostiich,  though  of  sun-born  race, 

Seeks  a  more  sheltered  dwelling-place.—  Remans:  The  Desert. 
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(12)  Such  to  their  grateful  ear  the  gush  of  springs, 
Who  course  the  ostrich,  as  away  she  wings  ; 
Sons  of  the  desert !  who  delight  to  dwell 
'Mid  kneeling  camels  round  the  sacred  well. 

— Rogers :  Columbus. 

(13)  The  ostrich  fast 

As  Arab  steed  or  tempest  blast. — Cook:  Birds. 

(14)  The  minstrel  ever  loves  to  sing 

Of  the  beautiful  gloss  of  the  raven's  wing  ; 
He  tells  of  beauty,  and  seeks  to  compare 
The  pinion  of  jet  with  the  maiden's  hair. 
The  swan  has  a  bright  and  goodly  place 
For  its  spotless  down  and  stately  grace  ; 
And  bards  unnumbered  have  praised  the  dove- 
For  its  gentle  faith  and  eye  of  love. 

The  carolling  lark  oft  wakes  a  tone 

As  rich,  as  sweet,  as  fresh  as  its  own  ; 

Lyres  are  strung  for  the  wild  sea-mew, 

And  the  tawny  night-owl  has  its  due. 

The  eagle  on  dark,  broad  wings  goes  by, 

While  we  hail  him  and  laud  him  as  king  of  the  sky ; 

And  the  poet's  responding  echoes  float 

Round  the  nightingale's  lay  and  cuckoo's  note. 

But  forget  not,  when  praising  the  tribes  of  the  air, 

To  give  to  the  bird  of  the  desert  his  share  ; 

"  Though  I  warble  not  in  a  verdant  land, 

And  am  never  leashed  to  a  lady's  hand, 

Yet  many  a  league  does  the  traveller  come, 

Seeking  me  far  in  my  torrid  home, 

To  gain  my  plumage  '  rich  and  rare ' 

For  the  knightly  train  and  courteous  fair." 

Then  a  song  for  the  bird  whose  feathers  wave 
O'er  the  christening  font  and  the  fresh-made  grave — 
A  song  for  the  bird  of  the  desert,  whose  plume 
Is  seen  by  the  cradle  and  met  at  the  tomb  ! 

— Cook:  Song  of  the  Ostrich. 
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OUSEL. 

(1)  The  owzel  sung  a  heavy  ditty. — Keats:  Endymion. 

(2)  Upon  this  promise  did  he  raise  his  chin, 

Like  a  dive-dapper  peering  through  a  wave, 
Who,  being  looked  on,  ducks  as  quickly  in. 

— Shakespeare :  Venus  and  Adonis. 


OWLS. 

"  Birds  of  omen,  dark  and  foul, 
Night-crow,  raven,  bat,  and  owl." — Scott. 

If  there  are  any  three  "  birds,"  as  they  call  them,  which 
poets  are  rude  to,  they  are  "  the  night  raven,  bat,  and  owl." 
This  preposterous  conjunction  of  a  myth,  a  mammal,  and  a 
harmless  bird,  as  typifying  the  horrific  aspect  of  night,  is 
thoroughly  poetical.  But,  after  all,  the  night  raven  is  the 
poets'  own,  and  they  are  therefore  at  liberty  to  do  what  they 
like  with  it ;  while  the  bat,  not  being  a  bird  at  all,  can 
afford  to  be  generous  to  such  misdirected  animosity.  But 
the  owl  has  very  solid  grounds  for  complaint  indeed. 

For  myself,  I  trace  the  poets'  dislike  of  this  delightful 
bird  to  their  favourite  affectation  of  thinking  Night  to  be 
hateful  It  is  one  of  the  poet's  stock  sentimentalisms ;  one 
of  his  original  data  of  consciousness,  that  since  Light  is  in 
itself  salubrious  and  beautiful,  and  in  its  effects  amiable  and 
admirable,  therefore  Darkness  is  the  reverse.  He  forgets 
that  in  Holy  Writ,  night  is  specially  mentioned  with  the 
morning  on  each  of  the  six  days  as  pleasing  to  the  Creator 
and  satisfying  Him.  But,  even  taking  it  for  granted  that 
the  poets  are  the  children  of  light,  why  should  they  make  it 
a  family  matter  to  abuse  darkness  and  everything  pertaining 
to  it — even  owls.  They  call  night  a  time  of  horrors,  and 
even  extend  their  objection  to  its  colour,  and  speak  of 
black  as  if  it  were  the  criminal  of  the  paint-box 
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With  a  still  wider  exercise  of  poetical  license  they  ex- 
tend to  darkness  generally  the  abuse  they  should  reserve 
for  night  only.  But  I  contend  that  they  are  not,  in  the 
first  place,  justified  in  making  night  the  abominable 
converse  of  day  at  all ;  nor,  in  the  next,  of  confounding 
darkness  in  this  way  with  night.  Night  is  no  doubt  the 
hour  for  burglars,  and  for  caterwauling  cats,  and  for  waits, 
and  other  detestabilities,  and  yet  the  tragedies  of  life  are 
enacted  either  in  sunlight  or  in  lamplight.  So  far,  then, 
the  poets  are  not  in  court  at  all.  Further,  as  regards  this 
confusion  of  darkness  with  night,  this  is,  in  a  poet,  most 
reprehensible,  for  darkness  is  mercy  itself.  Crime  goes  out 
in  darkness  in  the  same  way  as  a  candle  goes  out  in  dis- 
oxygenised  air.  Darkness  suffocates  wickedness.  It  can- 
not live  in  it.  For  crime  must  not  grope  and  go  tumbling 
about,  knocking  its  shins  noisily  against  furniture.  It  must 
have  light — or  else  be  a  cat.  It  must  see  its  way  before  it 
to  move  noiselessly,  to  stab  fatally.  No.  Darkness  is  not 
the  accomplice  of  crime.  Men  cannot  murder  any  more 
than  they  can  fight  when  there  is  no  rascally  light  to  show 
them  the  way  to  each  other's  throats.  On  one  occasion 
only  was  Egypt  absolutely  without  guilt  in  all  its  length 
and  breadth,  and  that  was  when  it  was  plunged  into  uni- 
versal darkness.  There  was  abundant  profanity,  no  doubt, 
but  the  Egyptians,  men,  women,  and  children,  were  all  of 
them,  for  once,  under  the  spell  of  a  compulsory  innocence, 
and  next  day  there  were  white  gloves  for  the  magistrates  in 
all  the  land  of  Pharaoh. 

This  being  the  case,  I  do  not  find  myself  going  d  quatre 
pattes  with  the  poets  when  they  abuse  the  owl.  It  is  only 
a  cat  on  wings,  and  many  points  better  than  a  cat ;  for  if  its 
conversation  is  a  trifle  disconcerting  to  nervous  folk,  it  does 
not  pass  the  whole  of  its  night  under  bedroom  windows  in 
the  transaction  of  melancholy  business.  The  owl  reserves 
its  remarks  for  the  seclusion  of  the  copse  and  the  solitude 
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of  the  belfry,  and  for  belated  Strephons  and  their  Chloes. 
But  it  does  not  forgather  with  its  kind  in  areas,  in  popu- 
lous streets  and  squares,  and  thence,  like  the  cat,  dolorously 
confide  its  interminable  miseries  to  all  the  parish,  breaking 
off  at  intervals  in  a  pyrotechnic  climax  of  ill-temper  and 
fizzing. 

Three  poets,  Shelley,  Wordsworth,  and  Burns,  speak 
kindly  of  "  the  secret  bird  whom  sunset  wakens,"  and  pity 
it  as  "  the  sad  bird  of  night " : — 

"  Sad  Aziola,  many  an  eventide 
Thy  music  I  have  heard, 

By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain-side, 
And  field  and  marshes  wide, 
Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird, 
The  soul  ever  stirred, 
Unlike  and  far  sweeter  than  them  all  ; 
Sad  Aziola,  from  that  moment  I 
Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry." 

Again : — 

"  Shut  out,  lone  bird,  from  all  the  feathered  train, 
To  tell  thy  sorrows  to  the  unheeding  gloom, 
No  friend  to  pity  when  thou  dost  complain  ; 
Grief  all  thy  thought,  and  solitude  thy  home. 
Sing  on,  sad  mourner !  I  will  bless  thy  strain, 
And,  pleased,  in  sorrow  listen  to  thy  song. 
Sing  on,  sad  mourner  !  to  the  night  complain, 
While  the  lone  echo  wafts  thy  notes  along." 

Yet  Shelley,  elsewhere,  calls  the  owls  "gibbering  night- 
birds  "— 

"  As  two  gibbering  night-birds  flit 

From  the  bowers  of  deadly  hue, 
Through  the  night  to  frighten  it ;  " 

while  Wordsworth  thinks  it  horrid.  Shelley  and  Words- 
worth also  refer  to  the  owl  being  sometimes  of  a  mirthful 
kind — "  concourse  wild  of  mirth  and  jocund  din  " — "  in  a 
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merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play  " — to  which  may  be  added 
Coleridge's  "  jubilant." 

But  the  majority,  I  might  almost  say  all  the  rest,  are 
harsh  to  the  owl,  and  describe  it  as  a  fowl  of  forbidding, 
melancholy,  and  disastrous  ill  omen.  Here  and  there  we 
find  phrases  which  seem  to  express  a  certain  compassion, 
like  Cowley's  "sad  companion  of  the  night,"  Mallet's 
"  wailing  owl  screams  solitary  to  the  mournful  morn," 
Thomson's  "  wailing  owl  plies  his  sad  song,"  Montgomery's 
"wails  the  screech-owl  to  the  deaf  cold  moon;"  and 
Wilson's 

"  The  hermit  owl  slow  takes  her  gloomy  way, 
And  frets  and  grudges  at  th'  approach  of  day." 

But  Mallet  and  Montgomery  are  certainly  not  sympathetic 
elsewhere  ;  Wilson  is  especially  rude,  threatening  to  shoot 
it  for  hooting,  and  Thomson's  sympathy  is,  from  the  con- 
text, purely  superficial.  So  that  it  is  really  difficult  to 
enumerate  any  references  that  are- kindly  without  any  qualifi- 
cation. 

The  natural  bird,  "  the  downy  owl,"  with  its  "  silken 
flight,"  and  "  large  eyes  all  bright  and  glistening  grey,"  is, 
with  the  poets,  "a  bird  of  mean  degree,"  "  grim  with  talons 
armed,"  and  "  beak  uncomely  bent,"  that  "  winks  and 
goggles — like  an  owl."  As  a  mouser  it  receives  delightful 
recognition  from  Butler  : — 

"  An  owl  that  in  a  barn 
Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  corn, 
Sits  still  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes 
As  if  he  slept,  until  he  spies 
The  little  beast  within  his  reach, 
Then  starts,  and  seizes  on  the  wretch." 

And  from  Grahame,  when  in  the  barn : — 

"  .Unwelcome  guest, 

His  meteor  eyes  shoot  horror  through  the  dark, 
And  numb  the  tiny  revellers  with  dread." 
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That  the  barn-owl  has  recourse  to  subterfuge  of  feigned 
sleep  is  of  course  a  Hudibrastic  image,  and  the  fascination 
of  its  eye  an  allowable  license  of  fancy.  In  Gilbert  White, 
Faber,  Hurdis,  and  Wordsworth,  it  has  found  more  exact 
importraiture : — 

"  The  still  owl  skims  round  the  grassy  mead." 

"  The  bird  who  ceased  with  fading  light  to  thread, 
Silent,  the  hedge  or  streaming  rivulet's  bed." 

"  What  time  the  preying  owl,  with  sleepy  wing, 
Swims  o'er  the  cornfield,  studious." 

"  The  eye 

May  trace  those  sailing  pirates  of  the  night, 

Stooping  with  dusky  forms  to  cleave  the  gloom, 

Scattering  a  momentary  wake  behind, 

A  palpable  and  broken  brightness  shed, 

As  with  white  wing  they  part  the  darksome  air." 

"  The  twilight-loving  solitary  owl 
That  skims  the  meadow,  hovers,  drops,  her  prey 
Seizes,  and  sneaking  to  her  tower  returns, 
Her  woolly  little  ones  there  hiss  on  high." 

The  great  horned  owl  receives  from  Barry  Cornwall  the 
honour  of  an  ode  as  "  king  of  the  night,"  and  "  lord  of 
the  dark  green-wood,"  but  mingled  with  such  acidulated 
compliments  as  qualify  the  honour  very  materially  : — 

"  And  the  owl  hath  a  bride,  who  is  fond  and  bold, 

And  loveth  the  wood's  deep  gloom, 
And  with  eyes  like  the  shine  of  the  moonstone  cold, 

She  awaiteth  her  ghostly  groom. 
Not  a  feather  she  moves,  not  a  carol  she  sings, 

As  she  waits  in  her  tree  so  still, 
But  when  her  heart  heareth  his  flapping  wings, 
She  hoots  out  her  welcome  shrill ! 

Oh  !  when  the  moon  shines  and  dogs  do  howl, 
Then,  then  is  the  joy  of  the  horned  owl." 

Jean  Ingelow  makes  the  snowy  owl  the  subject  of  one 
of  her  inimitable  poems.  She  tells  us  how  in  "  the  luxury 
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of  mischief"  she  went  into  the  copse  to  steal  the  great  owl's 
brood,  "  her  downy  snow,"  while  the  mother  herself  was  away 
looking  for  mice  "  with  her  yellow,  cruel  eyes."  She  lies  in 
ambush  till 

"  The  great  fanning  wings 

Troubled  the  dreams  of  rock-doves  slumbering  nigh, 
And  she  and  her  fierce  mate,  like  evil  things, 
Skimmed  the  dusk  fields." 

And  then  she  climbs  up  to  the  nest  and  steals  "  the  imps;" 
and,  terrified  at  her  own  boldness,  runs  away. 

"  But  afterwards,  belated  in  that  wood, 
I  saw  her  moping  on  the  rifled  tree, 
And  my  heart  smote  me  for  her  while  I  stood, 
So  white  she  looked  with  moonlight  round  her  shed, 
So  motherlike  she  drooped  and  hung  her  head." 

But  the  epithets  applied  to  the  owl  generally,  which  are 
found  scattered  up  and  down  the  passages  referring  to  the 
natural  bird,  suffice  without  lengthier  quotation  to  reflect 
the  opinion  of  poets  of  this  bird  : — "  The  bird  of  darkness," 
"  bird  of  eve,"  "  grave  owl,"  "  solemn,"  "  bashful,"  "  sad," 
"lone,"  "sobbing,"  "wailing,"  "moping,"  "dull,"  "moody," 
" sullen,"  '" dismal,"  "  hoarse,"  "grim,"  "boding,"1  "spec- 
tral," "  ghostly."  These  are  the  epithets  applied  to  the  owl 
in  plainer  descriptive  passages,  and  give  in  a  sentence  the 
poets'  acceptation  of  the  bird. 

Out  of  Nature — and  it  is  in  this  form  that  the  poets 
chiefly  use  it — the  owl  rises  from  mere  sullenness  to 
appalling  malignity,  and  instead  of  "  ghostly "  becomes,  in 
Spenser  repeatedly,  "ghastly."  Its  sobbing  note  becomes 
a  "terrific  song"  (Beatiie),  and  its  "sad  wailing  to  the 
moon"  changes  to  "the  gloom-bird's  hated  screech" 

1  The  Red  Indians  have  a  superstition  about  a  little  species  of  owl, 
from  which  it  derives  its  name  of  "death-bird."  When  heard  in  the 
woods,  the  passer-by  challenges  it  to  reply  by  imitating  its  note,  and  the 
bird's  refusal  is  accepted  as  an  augury  of  early  death. 
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(Keats).  Lovers  "  curse  the  owl's  ill-omened  hoot "  (Ball- 
He),  and  "to  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song"  the 
murderer  "  attunes  the  dreadful  workings  of  his  heart " 
(Akenside).  Witches  use  "  scrich-owles'  eggs  and  their 
feathers  black"  (Percy's  "Reliques")  for  their  villanous 
concoctions,  and  "  foule  goblins "  are  (in  Spenser)  their 
usual  companions.  The  "  screech-owl "  (or  otherwise  the 
beautiful  "  white  "  owl)  is  made  indeed  a  creature  of  sur- 
passing horror.  It  is  "  deadlie "  in  Drayton,  "  of  evil 
omen "  in  Scott,  "  fearful  "  in  Chaucer,  "  curst "  and 
"  fatal  "  in  Chatterton,  "  baleful "  in  a  score  of  poets, 
"ruefull"  and  "deadly"  in  Spenser,  "dire"  in  Churchill;1 
and  in  Shakespeare, 

"  The  scritch-owl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 
In  remembrance  of  a  shroud." 

All  these  adjectives  are  applied  also  to  owls  generally, 
with,  in  addition,  "terrific,"  " unhallow'd,"  "rude  bird  of 
hate," 

"  Shrieking  harbinger, 
Foul  precursor  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end," 

"  messenger  of  death,"  and  "  ill-faste." 

"The  owl  was  awake  in  the  'white  moonshine, 
I  saw  her  at  rest  in  her  downy  nest, 
As  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad  bright  eye, 
She  dropt  poison  upon  me  as  I  past. 
Here  are  the  wounds  !  " 

Every  one  of  the  species  is  as  sinister  as  Crassus'  bird. 
Now  Pliny  says,  "  The  scritch-owle  betokeneth  alwaies  some 
heavie  newes,  and  is  most  execrable  and  accursed  in  the 

1  "  The  owl  at  Freedom's  window  screamed, 
The  screech-owl  dire  ;  whose  breath 
Brings  sickness,  and  whose  note  is  death." — The  Duellist. 
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presages  of  publicke  affaires.  He  keepeth  ever  in  the 
deserts ;  and  loveth  not  onely  such  unpeopled  places,  but 
also  that  are  horribly  hard  of  accesse.  In  somme,  he  is 
the  verie  monster  of  the  night,  neither  crying  nor  singing 
out  cleare,  but  uttering  a  certaine  heavie  grone  of  dolefull 
moning.  And,  therefore,  if  he  be  seen  either  within  citties 
or  otherwise  abroad  in  any  place,  it  is  not  for  good,  but 
prognosticateth  some  fearfull  misfortune."  So  the  original 
source  of  our  poets'  "  natural  history  "  is  fairly  evident. 

It  would  seem  impossible  to  add  a  new  insult  to  this  list. 
Yet  the  poets  have  done  so,  for  they  laugh  at  the  owl. 
They  say  it  "  goggles,"  pretend  to  think  it  "  reverend,"  and 
yet  call  it  a  "headless  owl,"  and  " 'round-faced prodigy •."  This 
is  surely  the  climax  of  provocation.  Nero,  it  is  said,  was 
terrified  when  he  heard  he  was  to  be  put  to  death,  but 
over  and  above  his  terror  he  was  inexpressibly  annoyed  to 
find  himself  called  by  his  private  name,  instead  of  his 
imperial  one,  in  the  proclamation  announcing  his  fate. 
So,  too,  Richmond  might  never  have  fought  the  battle  of 
Bosworth,  if  King  Richard  had  not  ridiculed  him  in  the 
royal  proclamation  as  "one  Henry  Tudor  or  Tidder"  Mr. 
Pickwick,  again,  might  have  forgiven  Jingle  for  swindling 
his  companion  out  of  the  ten  pounds,  overlooked  the 
abduction  of  his  host's  antique  sister,  but  his  indignation 
fairly  boiled  over  when  Jingle  spoke  of  his  victim  as 
"  Tuppy."  So  with  the  owl.  It  might  have  forgiven,  for 
its  grandeur,  the  infamy  thrust  upon  it  by  the  poets,  but 
to  be  called,  on  the  top  of  it  all,  "a  round-faced  prodigy  !" 
It  is  bad  enough  to  be  told  that  they  "make  a  funeral 
sadder  by  their  joys ; "  and  to  be  set  down  as  the  companion 
of  "infernal  hagges,"  "hellish  harpyes,"  and  "wolves;"  or 
to  have  their  home,  an  ordinary  ivy-bush,  described  as  "  a 
grievous  ynne,"  and  "  a  hateful  bowre."  To  be  described  as 
spitting  poison,  and  hankering  after  human  corpses,  is  not 
calculated  to  conciliate  any  bird;  but,  after  all  this,  to  be 
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addressed  as  "headless  owl 7"  The  owl,  it  is  true,  is  of  a 
phlegmatic  kind,  and  not  easily  provoked  to  excitement,  but 
even  owls  should  be  met  half-way,  and  given  a  chance  of 
amiability. 

.  In  metaphor,  the  owl  stands  as  the  symbol  of  night  and 
of  sleep.  Coleridge  speaks  of  "  the  owlet  atheism,  sailing 
on  obscene  wings,"  and  Butler  of  "  sceptic  owls."  It  typifies 
dulness  or  "  owl-wisdom,"  as  Southey  calls  it ;  the  learning 
of  the  "  scholiasts,"  and 

"The  owl-ey'd  race  whom  Virtue's  lustre  blinds." 

Yet  in  Egypt  it  was  the  symbol  of  judicial  death,  the 
supreme  award  of  law.  In  the  East  it  is  still  sacred  to 
the  Ganges,  and  the  bird  on  which  Rahu  rides  ;  and 

"In  classic  ages  men  perceived  a  soul 
Of  sapience  in  thy  aspect,  headless  owl ! 
Thee  Athens  reverenced  in  the  studious  grove. 
And  when  the  golden  sceptre  grasped  by  Jove — 
His  eagle's  favourite  perch — where  round  him  sate 
The  god  revolving  the  decrees  of  Fate,  , 

Thou  too  wert  present  at  Minerva's  side." 

In  mythology,  indeed,  there  are  many  owl  men  and  women 
to  keep  Ascalaphos  and  Nyctimene  company,  and  at  one 
time  a  goddess  joined  the  group,  for  Minerva,  flying  to 
the  woods  in  shame,  accepted  for  the  time  the  form  and 
feathers  of  her  favourite  bird. 

Moreover,  in  Nature,  the  owl  has  some  very  remarkable 
points.  No  other  bird  exceeds  it  in  service  to  man — silent, 
unobtrusive  service ;  and  we  have  very  few  birds  in  Britain 
to  compare  with  it  in  beauty  of  plumage.  And  does  it  not, 
as  differing  from  other  birds,  rear  a  family  of  varying  ages, 
instead  of  filling  its  nest  with  babies  all  of  the  same  age  ? 
And  has  it  not — worthy  of  a  poet's  respect — ears  so  formed 
as  to  receive  impressions  equally  acute,  both  from  abwe  and 
below  ? 
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Bird  of  Night — Sad 'itself,  and  dismal  to  others — Of  evil  omen — Its  appear- 
ance and  nocturnal  habits — In  metaphor  and  fable. 

The  secret  bird  whom  sunset  wakens  (Shelley :  Revolt  of  Islam}  ; 
Th'  owle  that  hates  the  lighte  (Quarks :  History  of  Samson) ;  The 
bird  of  darkness  (Byron:  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage). 

(1)  'Tis  the  middle  of  night  by  the  castle  clock, 
And  the  owls  have  waked  the  crowing  cock. 
Tu-whit!  Tu-whoo  ! — Coleridge:  Christabel. 

(2)  The  white  owl's  trying 

To  beguile  my  sleepless  hours. — Cook:  Castle  Lea. 

(3)  The  grave  owl  can  never  face  the  sun  ; 

For  owls,  as  swains  observe,  detest  the  light, 
And  only  sing,  and  seek  their  prey  by  night. 

—Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 

(4)  The  bird  of  eve  flits  sullen  by, 

Her  home,  these  aisles  and  arches  high  ; 

The  choral  hymn,  that  erst  so  clear 

Broke  softly  sweet  on  fancy's  ear, 

Is  drowned  amid  the  mournful  scream 

That  breaks  the  magic  of  my  dream  ; 

Roused  by  the  sound,  I  start  and  see 

The  ruin'd  sad  reality. — Burns  :  Lincluden  Abbey. 

(5)  So  a  fond  pair  of  solemn  birds  all  day, 
Blink  in  their  seat  and  doze  the  hours  away  ; 
Then  by  the  moon  awaken'd,  forth  they  move, 
And  fright  the  songsters  with  their  cheerless  love. 

—  Crabbe :  Marriages. 


(6)  Sad  bird  of  night.—  Burns  :  To  the  Owl. 

(7)  Screech-owl,  sad  companion  of  the  night. — Coivley :  Sylva. 

(8)  "  Do  you  not  hear  the  Aziola  cry  ? 
Methinks  she  must  be  nigh," 
Said  Mary  as  we  sate 

In  dusk,  ere  the  stars  were  lit  or  candles  brought ; 

And  I,  who  thought 

That"  Aziola  was  some  tedious  woman, 
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Asked,  "  Who  is  Aziola?"     How  elate 

I  felt  to  know  that  it  was  nothing  human, 

No  mockery  of  myself  to  love  or  hate  1 

And  Mary  saw  my  soul, 

And  laughed  and  said,  "  Disquiet  yourself  not, 

'Tis  nothing  but  a  little  downy  owl." 

Sad  Aziola  !  many  an  eventide 

Thy  music  I  had  heard 

By  wood  and  stream,  meadow  and  mountain-side, 

And  field  and  marshes  wide, 

Such  as  nor  voice,  nor  lute,  nor  wind,  nor  bird 

The  soul  ever  stirred ; 

Unlike  and  far  sweeter  than  them  all. 

Sad  Aziola  !  from  that  moment  I 

Loved  thee  and  thy  sad  cry.  — Shelley :  Ode  to  the  Aziola. 

(9)      Shut  out,  lone  bird  !  from  all  thy  feather'd  train, 
To  tell  thy  sorrows  to  th'  unheeding  gloom  ; 
No  friend  to  pity  when  thou  dost  complain, 
Grief  all  thy  thought,  and  solitude  thy  home. 
Sing  on,  sad  mourner  !  I  will  bless  thy  strain, 
And,  pleased,  in  sorrow  listen  to  thy  song  : 
Sing  on,  sad  mourner  !  to  the  night  complain, 
While  the  lone  echo  wafts  thy  notes  along. — Burns :  To  Owl, 

10)          The  tremulous  sob  of  the  complaining  owl. 

—  Wordsworth :  Walk . 

(11)  The  owlets  through  the  long  blue  night 
Are  shouting  to  each  other  still ; 
Fond  lovers  !  yet  not  quite  hob-nob  ! 
They  lengthen  out  the  tremulous  sob, 

That  echoes  far  from  hill  to  hill.  —  Wordsworth:  Idiot  Boy, 

(12)  The  wailing  owl 

Screams  solitary  to  the  mournful  noon. —  Waller:  Excursion. 

(13)  Amorous  in  his  bower,  the  wailing  owl 
Plies  his  sad  song. — Thomson  :   Winter. 

(14)  Wails  a  screech-owl  to  the  deaf  cold  moon. 

— Montgomery :  Prison  Amusements, 
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(15)  Save  that  from  yonder  ivy-mantled  tower 
The  moping  owl  does  to  the  moon  complain 
Of  such  as,  wand'ring  near  her  secret  bow'r, 
Molest  her  ancient,  solitary  reign. — Gray:  Elegy. 

(16)  The  owl  dull  screaming  to  the  wandering  moon. 

—Kirke  White:  Clifton  Grove. 

(17)  The  moody  owl. — Scott :  St.  Swithins  Chair. 

(18)  In  sullen  silence  to  her  ancient  home, 
Where,  close  shut  up,  she  dozes  all  day  long, 
The  hermit  owl  slow  takes  her  gloomy  way, 
And  frets  and  grudges  at  th'  approach  of  day. 

—  Wilson :  Morning. 


The    dismal  owls    (Waller);    A   screech-owl's  serenade    (Butler: 
Hudibras)  ;  The  hoarse  owl  ( Gay :  Shepherd's  Week). 

(19)  And  owls  and  ravens  with  their  screeching  noise 
Did  make  their  funerals  sadder  by  their  joys. 

— Marvell :  The  First  Anniversary. 

(20)  But  hark  ! 
That  dismal  cry  !     It  is  the  wailing  owl. 

Night  long  she  mourns,  perched  on  some  vacant  niche, 
Or  time-worn  crevice  ;  sometimes  to  the  woods 
She  bends  her  silent,  slowly  moving  wing, 
And  on  some  leafless  tree,  dead  of  old  age, 

Sits  watching  for  her  prey 

Oft  in  the  hurly  of  the  wintry  storm, 

Housed  in  some  rocking  steeple,  she  augments 

The  horrors  of  the  night. — Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(21)  The  owlet,  in  the  moonlight  air, 
Shouts,  from  nobody  knows  where  ; 
He  lengthens  out  his  lonely  shout, 

Halloo  !  halloo  !  a  long  halloo  ! —  Wordsworth :  Idiot  Boy. 


(22)  The  owl's  terrific  song. — Beattie :  The  Minstrel. 

(23)  And  take 
A  fearful  apprehension  from  the  owl. 

—  Wordsworth:  Excursion. 
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(24)  The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round  ; 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  magnifies  the  sound. 

—  Crabbe  :  The  Village, 

(25)  Gloom-bird's  hated  screech. — Keats:  Eve  of  St.  Agnes. 

(26)  The  lover,  skulking  in  some  neighbouring  copse, 
Curses  the  owl,  whose  loud  ill-omened  hoot, 
With  ceaseless  spite,  takes  from  his  listening  ear 
The  well-known  footsteps  of  his  darling  maid. 

— -J.  Baillie:  A  Summers  Day. 

(27)  The  boding  owl  that  hails  the  rising  moon. — Cowper:  The  Sofa. 

(28)  Of  all  the  horrid,  hideous  notes  of  woe, 

Sadder  than  owl-songs  or  the  midnight  blast, 
Is  that  portentous  phrase,  "I  told  you  so." — Doit  Juan. 

(29)  To  the  screaming  owl's  accursed  song 
Attune  the  dreadful  workings  of  his  heart. 

— Akenside:  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

(30)  The  scrich-owles  egges  and  the  feathers  black, 
The  bloud  of  the  frogge,  and  the  bone  in  his  back, 
I  have  been  getting  ;  and  made  of  his  skin 

A  purse,  to  keep  Sir  Cranion  in. —  Witches'  Song  (Ballad}. 

(31)  The  deadlie  screech-owl  sits,  in  gloomy  covert  hid. 

— Dray  ton  :  Polyolbion. 

(32)  Foule  goblins  and  shreik  owles 

With  fearful  howling  do  all  places  fill. — Spenser :   The  Tearcs. 

(33)  Doors  creak  and  windows  clap,  and  night's  foul  bird, 
Rook'd  in  the  spire,  screams  loud. — Blair :  Grave. 

(34)  Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke, 

The  screech-owl  from  her  thicket  broke, 

And  fluttered  down  the  dell. — Scott:  Harold  the  Dauntless. 

(35)  Birds  of  omen,  dark  and  foul, 

Night-crow,  raven,  bat,1  and  owl. — Scott :  Gaelic  Legend. 


1  One  of  many  instances  of  "  bats"  among  birds.     See  also  No.  49. 
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(36)  Again  the  screech-owl  shrieks  ;  ungracious  sound. 

— Blair:  Grave. 

(37)  Down  in  a  dark  and  solitary  vale 

Where  the  curst  screech-owl  sings  her  fatal  tale. 

— Chatterton  :   The  Romance  of  the  Knight. 

38)  As  two  gibbering  nightbirds  flit 

From  their  bowers  of  deadly  hue 
Through  the  night  to  frighten  it, 
When  the  moon  is  in  a  fit, 

And  the  stars  are  none  or  few. — Shelley :  Similes. 

Ruines    .     .     . 

(39)  Where  the  shrieke  owl  buildes  her  balefull  bowre. 

— Spenser :  Ruines  of  Time. 

(40)  The  owl's  unhallowed  haunts. — Akenside:  Imagination, 

(41)  So  made  I  me  the  solen  pelican, 

And  like  the  owl,  that  flieth  by  proper  kind, 
Light  of  the  day,  and  hath  herself  beta'en 
To  ruin  life  out  of  all  company, 
With  waiter  care,  that  with  this  woe  began. 

—  Wyatt:  Domine. 

(42)  Now  where  the  chaunting  birds  luld  me  asleepe 
The  ghastly  owle  her  grievous  ynne  doth  keepe. 

— Spenser:  sEcloga. 

(43)  The  bat  takes  airy  rounds  on  leathern  wings, 
And  the  hoarse  owl  his  woeful  dirges  sings.1 

—  Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 

(44)  A  greedy  grave, 
That  still  for  carrion  carcases  doth  crave ; 
On  top  whereof  ay  dwelt  the  ghastly  owle, 
Shrieking  his  balefull  note,  which  ever  drave 
Far  from  that  haunt  all  other  chearefull  fowle  ; 

And  all  about  it  wandering  ghostes  did  wayle  and  howle. 
— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 


Many  repetitions  of  this  phrase  are  omitted. 
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(45)  Now  homeward  as  she  hopeless  wept 

The  churchyard  path  along, 
The  blast  grew  cold,  the  dark  owl  scream'd, 

Her  lover's  fun'ral-song. — Mallet :  Edwin  and  Emma. 

(46)  Ere  the  rude  bird  of  hate 
Foretold  my  hopeless  doom  in  some  grove  nigh. 

— Milton :  Nightingale. 

(47)  But  thou,  shrieking  harbinger, 

Foul  precursor  of  the  fiend, 
Augur  of  the  fever's  end, 
To  this  troop  come  thou  not  near. — Shakespeare:  Poems. 

(48)  The  messenger  of  death,  the  ghastly  owle, 
With  drery  shriekes  did  also  her  bewray. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Que^tte. 

(49)  And  fatall  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhorre  and  hate, 

The  ill-faste  owle,  death's  dreadfull  messengere, 
The  hoars  night-raven,  tromp  of  dolefull  drere, 
The  lether-winged  batt,  daye's  enemy, 
The  ruefull  shriek,  still  waiting  on  the  bere, 
The  whistler  shrill,  that  whoso  heares  doth  dy, 
The  hellish  harpyes,  prophets  of  sad  destiny. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

(50)  The  owl  at  Freedom's  window  screamed  ; 
The  screech-owl  dire  !  whose  breath 
Brings  sickness,  and  whose  note  is  death. 

—Churchill:  The  Duellist. 

(51)  The  scritch  owl,  scritching  loud, 
Puts  the  wretch  that  lies  in  woe 

In  remembrance  of  a  shroud. — Shakespeare:  Song. 


(52)  Then  would  they  sigh, 

And  think  of  yellow  leaves,  of  owlet's  cry, 
Of  logs  piled  solemnly. — Ah,  well-a-day, 
Why  should  our  young  Endymion  pine  away  ? 

— Keats:  Endymion. 
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(53)  The  Roman  senate,  when  within 
The  city  walls  an  owl  was  seen, 

Did  cause  their  clergy,  with  lustrations, 

(Our  Synod  calls  Humiliations) 

The  round-fac'd  prodigy  t'  avert 

From  doing  town  or  country  hurt. — Butler :  Hudibras. 

(54)  What  care,  though  owl  did  fly 

About  the  great  Athenian  admiral's  mast  ? — Keats :  Endymion. 

(55)  Just  at  the  point  of  time,  if  Fame  not  lie, 
On  his  left  hand  twelve  rev'rend  owls  did  fly. 

— Dryden :  Macflecnot. 

(56)  The  owl  was  awake  in  the  white  moonshine  ; 
I  saw  her  at  rest  in  her  downy  nest, 

And  she  stared  at  me  with  her  broad  bright  eye. 

She  dropt  poison  upon  me  as  I  past ; 

Here  are  the  wounds. — Shelley:  From  Faust. 


The  downy  owl  (Keats :  Ode  on  Melancholy) ;  The  grey  owl's  silken 
flight  (Kirke  White:  Clifton  Grove} ;  The  owl  that  silent  flits  (Bloom- 
field:  The  Forester). 

(57)  Ah  !  bitter  chill  it  was  ! 
The  owl,  for  all  his  feathers,  was  a-cold. 

— Keats:  St.  Agnes'  Eve. 

(58)  When  blood  is  nipped  and  ways  be  foul, 
Then  nightly  sings  the  staring  owl, 

To-who, 

Tu-whit,  to-who,  a  merry  note, 
While  greasy  Joan  doth  keel  the  pot. — Shakespeare:  Song. 

(59)  A  howlet,  bird  of  mean  degree, 

Poor,  dosen'd,  lame,  and  doited  auld, 
Lay  lurking  in  a  neighb'ring  tree, 
Cursing. — Ramsay:  Fable. 

Bashful  owl  (Hood:  Irish  Schoolmaster)',  The  wide-staring  owl 
( Wordsworth :  Excursion)',  Wink  and  goggle  like  an  owl  (Butler: 
Hudibras) ;  An  owlet  eye  of  grey  (Moore :  Epistle  to  Miss  Moure) ; 
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With  their  large  eyes,   all   glistening  grey  and   bright,   And   sailing 
pinions  (Byron :  Childe  Harold's  Pilgrimage). 

(60)  "Blue-eyed,  strange-voiced,  sharp-beaked,  ill-omened  fowl, 
What  art  thou  ?  " 

"  What  I  ought  to  be — an  owl." — Montgomery :  Birds. 

(61)  Grim  owls  with  talons  armed. — Parnell:  Frogs  and  Alice. 

(62)  Headed  like  owles,  with  beekes  uncomely  bent, 
Others  like  dogs. — Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 


(63)  The  shades  and  eve  come  slowly  down, 
The  woods  are  wrapped  in  deeper  brown, 

The  owl  awakens  from  her  dell. — Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(64)  The  owlet's  homilies  awake. — Scott:  Rokeby. 

(65)  Then  rose 
The  wild  notes  sacred  to  repose  ; 
Then  the  lone  owl  awoke  from  rest, 
Stretch'd  his  keen  talons,  plum'd  his  crest, 
And  from  his  high  embattl'd  station, 

Hooted  a  trembling  salutation. — Blake :  Banks  of  Wye. 

(66)  Soon  as  eve  closes,  the  loud-hooting  owl, 
That  loves  the  turbulent  and  gusty  night, 
Perches  aloft  upon  the  rocking  elm, 

And  bailees  to  the  moon. — Hurdis:  The  Favourite  Village. 

(67)  Blew  mimic  hootings  to  the  silent  owls, 

That  they  might  answer  him ;  and  they  would  shout 

Across  the  watery  vale,  and  shout  again, 

Responsive  to  his  call — with  quivering  peals 

And  long  halloos,  and  screams  and  echoes  loud 

Redoubled  and  redoubled  ;  concourse  wild 

Of  mirth  and  jocund  din. — Wordsivorth :  Imagination. 

(68)  By  tarn  and  rill 
The  night-birds  all  that  hour  were  still. 
But  now  they  are  jubilant  anew, 

From  cliff  and  tower,  Tu-whoo  !  tu-whoo  ! 

— Co  'eridge :  Ch  ristabel. 
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(69)  Only  the  owls  and  the  nightingales 
Wake  in  this  dell  when  daylight  fails, 
And  grey  shades  gather  in  the  woods  : 
And  the  owls  have  all  fled  far  away, 
In  a  merrier  glen  to  hoot  and  play, 

For  the  moon  is  veiled  and  sleeping  now. 

— Shelley:  Rosalind, 

(70)  The  ruffled  owl  chimes  with  the  midnight  gust. 

— Cook :  Cur  is  and  Couplets. 

(71)  The  hollow  tree  in  th*  owl. — Butler:  Ballad. 

(72)  In  barn  with  mousing  owlet  bred. — Rogers:  Memory. 

(73)  An  owl,  that  in  a  barn 
Sees  a  mouse  creeping  in  the  corn, 
Sits  still,  and  shuts  his  round  blue  eyes, 
As  if  he  slept,  until  he  spies 

The  little  beast  within  his  reach, 

Then  starts,  and  seizes  on  the  wretch. — Butler:  Hudibras. 

(74)  Against  this  evil1  let  the  screeching  owl 
A  sacred  bird  be  held  ;  protect  her  nest, 
Whether  in  neighbouring  crag,  within  the  reach 
Of  venturous  boy,  it  hang,  or  in  the  rent 

Of  some  old  echoing  tower,  where  her  sad  plaint 

The  livelong  night  she  moans,  save  when  she  skims, 

Prowling,  along  the  ground,  or  through  your  barn 

Her  nightly  round  performs  ;  unwelcome  guest, 

Whose  meteor-eyes  shoot  horror  through  the  dark, 

And  numb  the  tiny  revellers  with  dread. — Grahame:  Georgics. 

(75)  When  the  still  owl  skims  round  the  grassy  mead. 

— Gilbert  White :  Summer's  Evening  Walk. 

(76)  The  bird,  who  ceased,  with  fading  light,  to  thread 
Silent  the  hedge  or  streaming  rivulet's  bed, 
From  his  grey  re-appearing  tower  shall  soon 
Salute  with  boding  note  the  rising  moon. 

—  Wordsworth :  Evening  Walk. 
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(77)  What  time  the  preying  owl,  with  sleepy  wing, 
Swims  o'er  the  corn-field  studious,  unannoyed 
By  the  fleet  swallow  to  his  chimney  slunk, 

Or  martin  to  his  eave. — Hurdis :  The  Favourite  Village, 

(78)  But  hark  !  the  owls 
Shout  from  the  firs  !  and  the  eye 

May  trace  those  sailing  pirates  of  the  night, 

Stooping  with  dusky  prows  to  cleave  the  gloom, 

Scattering  a  momentary  wake  behind, 

A  palpable  and  broken  brightness  shed, 

As  with  white  wing  they  part  the  darksome  air. 

— Faber:   The  Ash-  Iree  Hermitage. 

(79)  The  twilighi-loving,  solitary  owl, 

That  skims  the  meadow,  hovers,  drops,  her  prey 
Seizes,  and  sneaking  to  her  tower  returns. 
Her  woolly  little  ones  there  hiss  on  high, 
And  those  who  will  may  seek  them. 

— Hurdis :  TJie  Favourite  Village. 

(So)          In  the  hollow  tree,  in  the  old  grey  tower, 

The  spectral  owl  doth  dwell ; 
Dull,  hated,  despised,  in  the  sunshine  hour, 

But  at  dusk, — he's  abroad  and  well ! 
Not  a  bird  of  the  forest  e'er  mates  with  him, 

All  mock  him  outright  by  day  ; 
But  at  night,  when  the  woods  grow  still  and  dim, 
The  boldest  will  shrink  away  ! 
Oh  !  when  the  night  falls  and  roosts  the  fowl, 
Then,  then  is  the  reign  of  the  horned  owl ! 

And  the  owl  hath  a  bride  who  is  fond  and  bold, 

And  loveth  the  wood's  deep  gloom  ; 
And  with  eyes  like  the  shine  of  the  moonstone  cold, 

She  awaiteth  her  ghostly  groom  ! 
Not  a  feather  she  moves,  not  a  carol  she  sings, 

As  she  waits  in  her  tree,  so  still ; 
But  when  her  heart  heareth  his  flapping  wings, 
She  hoots  out  her  welcome  shrill ! 

Oh  !  when  the  moon  shines,  and  dogs  do  howf, 
Then,  then  is  the  joy  of  the  horned  owl ! 

z 
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Mourn  not  for  the  owl,  nor  his  gloomy  plight  ! 

The  owl  hath  his  share  of  good  ; 
If  a  prisoner  he  be  in  the  broad  daylight, 

He  is  lord  in  the  dark  green  wood  ! 
Nor  lonely  the  bird,  nor  his  ghastly  mate, 

They  are  each  unto  each  a  pride  ; 
Thrice  fonder,  perhaps,  since  a  strange  dark  fate 
Hath  rent  from  all  beside  ! 

So,  when  the  night  falls,  and  dogs  do  howl, 
Sing,  ho  !  for  the  reign  of  the  horned  owl  ! 
We  know  not  alway 
Who  are  kings  by  day, 
But  the  king  of  the  night  is  the  bold  brown  owl ! 

— Barry  Cornwall:  Owl. 

(81)          Sound  is  there  none  at  which  the  faintest  heart 

Might  leap,  the  weakest  nerve  of  superstition  start ; 

Save  when  the  owlet's  unexpected  scream 

Pierces  the  ethereal  vault ;  and  'mid  the  gleam 

Of  unsubstantial  imagery — the  dream, 

From  the  hushed  vale's  realities,  transferred 

To  the  still  lake,  the  imaginative  bird 

Seems,  'mid  inverted  mountains,  not  unheard. 

Grave  creature  !  whether,  while  the  moon  shines  bright, 

On  thy  wings  opened  wide  for  smoothest  flight, 

Thou  art  discovered  in  a  roofless  tower, 

Rising  from  what  may  once  have  been  a  lady's  bower  ; 

Or  spied  where  thou  sitt'st  moping  in  thy  mew, 

At  the  dim  centre  of  a  churchyard  yew  ; 

Or,  from  a  rifted  crag  or  ivy  tod, 

Deep  in  a  forest,  thy  secure  abode, 

Thou  giv'st,  for  pastime's  sake,  by  shriek  or  shout, 

A  puzzling  notice  of  thy  whereabout. 

May  the  night  never  come,  the  day  be  seen, 

When  I  shall  scorn  thy  voice  or  mock  thy  mien  ! 

In  classic  ages  men  perceived  a  soul 

Of  sapience  in  thy  aspect,  headless  owl ! 

Thee  Athens  reverenced  in  the  studious  grove, 

And  near  the  golden  sceptre  grasped  by  Jove, 

His  eagle's  favourite  perch,  while  round  him  sate 

The  gods  revolving  the  decrees  of  fate. 

Thou,  too,  were  present  at  Minerva's  side — 
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Hark  to  that  second  'larum  !  far  and  wide 

The  elements  have  heard,  and  rock  and  cave  replied. 

—  Wordsworth :  Rydal  Men. 

(82)         To  yonder  copse  by  moonlight  I  did  go, 
In  luxury  of  mischief,  half  afraid, 
To  steal  the  great  owl's  brood,  her  downy  snow, 
Her  screaming  imps  to  seize,  the  while  she  preyed 
With  yellow,  cruel  eyes,  whose  radiant  glare, 
Fell  with  their  mother  rage,  I  did  not  dare. 

Panting  I  lay  till  her  great  fawning  wings 
Troubled  the  dreams  of  rock-doves,  slumbering  nigh, 
And  she  and  her  fierce  mate,  like  evil  things, 
Skimmed  the  dusk  fields  ;  then  rising  with  a  cry 
Of  fear,  joy,  triumph,  darted  on  my  prey, 
And  tore  it  from  the  nest  and  fled  away. 

But  afterwards,  belated  in  the  wood, 

I  saw  her  moping  on  the  rifled  tree, 

And  my  heart  smote  me  for  her,  while  I  stood 

Awakened  from  my  careless  reverie  ; 

So  white  she  looked,  with  moonlight  round  her  shed, 

So  mother-like  she  drooped  and  hung  her  head. 

—Jean  Ingelow :  The  Four  Bridges. 


(83)  The  owlet  Night.—  Shelley:  A  Lament. 

(84)  In  passing  here,  his1  owlet  pinions  shook. 

— Keats;  Endymion. 

(85)  The  owlet  Atheism 

Sailing  on  obscene  wingS4 — Coleridge :  Sybilline  Leaves. 

(86)  There,  dim  in  clouds,  the  poring  scholiasts  mark, 

Wits,  who,  like  owls,  see  only  in  the  dark. — Pope :  Dunciad. 

(87)  The  owl-ey'd  race,  whom  Virtue's  lustre  blinds. 

— Akenside :  Odes. 

(88)  For  of  all  cattle  and  all  fowl 
Your  solemn-looking  ass  and  owl 
Rais'd  much  more  mirth,  he  durst  aver  it, 

Than  those  jack-puddings,  pug  and  parrot. — Malht :  Cupid. 

1  Morpheus. 
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(89)  At  this  deep  Sidrophel  look'd  wise, 
And,  staring  round  with  owl-like  eyes, 
He  put  his  face  into  a  posture 

Of  sapience,  and  began  to  bluster  ; 

For  having  three  times  shook  his  head, 

To  stir  his  wit  up,  thus  he  said  : 

' '  Art  has  no  mortal  enemies 

Next  ignorance,  but  owls  and  geese; 

.     .     .     Those  Athenian  sceptic  owls 

That  will  not  credit  their  own  souls, 

Or  any  science  understand, 

Beyond  the  reach  of  eye  or  hand." — Butler :  Hudibras. 

(90)  Exulting  Dulness  ey'd  the  setting  light, 

And  flapped  her  wing,  impatient  for  the  night. — Pope:  Satire. 

(91)  I  shall  have  learnt  owl- wisdom. — Southey :  Reflections. 

(92)  Asses  and  owls,  unseen,  their  kind  betray, 
If  these  attempt  to  hoot,  or  those  to  bray. 

— Garth  :  Dispensary. 

(93)  Sooner  shall  screech-owls  bask  in  sunny  day, 
And  the  slow  ass  on  trees  like  squirrels  play. 

— Gay :  Shephcra  s  Week. 

(94)  Mix'd  the  owl's  ivy  with  the  poet's  bays. — Pope:  The  Dunciad. 

(95)  Once  I  was  a  monarch's  daughter,1 

And  sat  on  a  lady's  knee, 
But  am  now  a  mighty  rover, 
Banished  to  the  ivy  tree. — Old  Ballad. 

(96)  Lady  Cynthia,  mistress  of  the  shade, 

Goes  with  the  fashionable  owls  to  bed. — Young:  Fame. 

(97)  The  goddess  then  o'er  his  anointed  head, 
With  mystic  words,  the  sacred  opium  shed. 
And,  lo  !  her  bird  (a  monster  of  a  fowl, 

Something  betwixt  a  heideggre  and  owl). — Pope :  Dunciad. 

1  They  say  the  owl  was  a  baker's  daughter.  — Hamlet. 
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(98)  And  where  is  the  hand  that  would  dare  to  divide 
Even  Wisdom's  grave  self,  from  the  owl  by  her  side. 

— Cook:  Birds. 

(99)  Sly  as  the  Athenian  bird,  she  shuns  the  day. 

— Armstrong :  A  Day. 

(100)  Thro'  twilight  ages  hunt  th"  Athenian  fowl, 
Which  Chalcis' l  gods,  and  mortals  call  an  owl. 
Now  see  an  Attys,  now  a  Cecrops  clear, 

Now,  Mahomet!  the  pigeon  at  thine  ear. — Pope:  Dundad. 

(101)  The  owl  arose  with  solemn  face, 
And  thus  harangu'd  upon  the  case  : 
"That  magpies  prate,  it  may  be  true, 
A  kite  may  be  voracious  too, 

Crows  sometimes  deal  in  new-sown  pease  ; 
He  libels  not,  who  strikes  at  these  : 
The  slander's  here, — But  there  are  birds 
Whose  wisdom  lies  in  looks,  not  words, 
Blund'rers  who  level  in  the  dark, 
And  always  shoot  beside  the  mark. 
He  names  not  me,  but  these  are  hints 
Which  manifest  at  whom  he  squints  ; 
I  were  indeed  a  blund'ring  fowl, 
To  question  if  he  meant  an  owl." 

— E.  Moore :  Eatfe  and  Birds. 


PARTRIDGE. 

1 i )  Ah  !  nut-brown  partridges  ! 

Ah  !  brilliant  pheasants  ! — Byron :  Don  Juan. 

(2)  The  birring  paitricks. — Burns :  Tarn  Samsons  Elegy, 

(3)  The  paitrick  whirrin  o'er  the  ley. — Burns :  Scss. 

(4)  When  the  partridge  o'er  the  sheaf 
Whirr'd  along  the  yellow  vale. 

— Coleridge:  An  Unfortunate. 

1  The  bird  of  night, 
Chalcis  his  name,  by  those  of  heavenly  birth. — llLid. 
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(5)  Paitricks  scraichin  loud  at  e'en. — Burns:  Epistle. 

(6)  The  dusky  holiday  of  thick'ning  night 1 
Enjoys  the  chuckling  partridge,  the  still  mouse, 

The  rabbit  grazing,  the  feeding  hare. — Hurdis :  The  Village. 

(7)  I  love  to  hear  the  cry 

Of  the  night-loving  partridge. — Hurdis:  The  Village  Curate. 

(8)  The  day-dreading  partridge. — Hurdis:  Scenes  of  Affection. 

(9)  To  sweet  repasts  th'  unwary  partridge  flies, 

With  joy  amid  the  scattered  harvest  lies. — Gay:  Rural  Sports. 

(10)  Wand'ring  in  plenty, 

The  partridge  loves  the  fruitful  fell. — Burns :  Song. 

(11)  The  partridge  bursts  away  on  whirring  wings. 

— Beattie:  Minstrel. 

(12)  Stillness,  heart-soothing,  reigns, 
Save  now  and  then  the  partridge's  late  call ; 
Featly  athwart  the  ridge  she  runs,  now  seen, 
Now  in  the  furrow  hid ;  then  screaming  springs, 
Joined  by  her  mate,  and  to  the  grass-field  flies ; 
There,  'neath  the  blade,  rudely  she  forms 

Her  shallow  nest,  humble  as  is  the  lark's, 
But  thrice  more  numerous  her  freckled  store. 
Careful  she  turns  them  to  her  breast,  and  soft, 
With  lightest  pressure  sits,  scarce  to  be  moved ; 
Yes,  she  will  sit  regardless  of  the  scythe, 
That  nearer  and  still  nearer,  sweep  by  sweep, 
Levels  the  swarthe.     Bold  with  a  mother's  fears, 
She,  faithful  to  the  last,  maintains  her  post, 
And  with  her  blood  sprinkles  a  deeper  red 
Upon  the  falling  blossoms  of  the  field. 
While  others  of  her  kind,  content  to  haunt 
The  upland  ferny  braes,  remote  from  man, 
Behold  a  plenteous  brood  burst  from  the  shell 


1  No  poet  repeats  himself  so  curiously  as  Hurdis.  The  nightingale's 
"solo  anthem,"  the  partridge's  "chuckling,"  and  "the  dusky  holiday 
of  thick'ning  night,"  are  three  phrases  among  many  that  are  used 
frequently. 
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And  run  ;  but  soon,  poor  helpless  things,  return, 
And  crowd  beneath  the  fond  inviting  breast 
And  wings  outstretching,  quivering  with  delight. 
They  grow  apace ;  but  still  not  far  they  range, 
Till  on  their  pinions  plumes  begin  to  shoot. 

— Grahame:  The  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(13)  The  covey  in  the  morning  dew 
Which  sudden  rises,  and  with  whirring  wing 
And  chuckling  outcry  hurries  down  the  vale. 

— Hurdis :  The  Favourite  Village. 

(14)  As  flies  the  partridge  from  the  brake 

On  fear-inspired  wings. — Burns :  Blooming  Nelly. 

(15)  As  hears  the  hawk  the  partridge  cry. — Scott :  B.  of  Triermain. 

(16)  Even  as  the  fearefull  partridge,  to  excuse  her 
From  the  fierce  goshawke  that  too  close  pursues  her, 
Fals  in  a  covert,  and  herselfe  doth  cover 

From  her  unequal  foe  that  sits  above  her  : 
Meantime  the  treason  of  her  quick  retrivers 
Discovers  novell  dangers,  and  delivers 
Her  to  a  second  feare,  whose  double  fright 
Findes  safety  now  in  staying,  now  in  flight. — Quarks. 

(17)  Like  as  a  fearefull  partridge,  that  is  fledd 
From  the  sharpe  hauke  which  he  attached  neare, 
And  falls  to  ground  to  seeke  for  succor  theare, 
Whereas  the  hungry  spaniells  she  does  spye 
With  greedy  iawes  her  ready  for  to  teare. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Qtteene. 

(18)  Or  have  you  mark'd  a  partridge  quake, 

Viewing  the  tow'ring  falcon  nigh? 
She  cuddles  low  behind  the  brake, 
Nor  would  she  stay,  nor  dares  she  fly. — Prior:  The  Dove. 

(19)  Cheerily, 
The  partridge  now  her  tuneless  call  repeats, 
Or  bursting  unexpected  from  the  brake, 
Startles  the  milkmaid  singing  o'er  the  ridge. 

— Grahame:  March. 
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(20)  His  early  flight  th'  ill-fated  partridge  takes, 
And  quits  the  friendly  shelter  of  the  brakes. 

— Cay :  Rural  Sports. 

(21)  The  thundering  guns  are  heard  on  every  side, 
The  wounded  coveys,  reeling,  scatter  wide  ; 
The  feathered  field-mates,  bound  by  nature's  tie, 
See  mothers,  children,  in  one  carnage  lie. 

— Burns:  Briggs  of  Ayr. 

(22)  The  close  covey,  vexed  with  various  woes, 
While  sad  they  sit  their  anxious  mother  round, 
With  dismal  shade  the  closing  net  descends, 
Or  by  the  sudden  gun  they  fluttering  fall, 

And  vile  with  blood  is  stained  their  freckled  down. 

— Ley  den :  A  Iba  n  ia . 

(23)  When  milder  autumn  summer's  heat  succeeds, 
And  in  the  ne\vshorn  field  the  partridge  feeds, 
Before  his  lord  the  ready  spaniel  bounds, 
Panting  with  hope,  he  tries  the  furrow'd  grounds  ; 
But  when  the  tainted  gales  the  game  betray, 
Couch'd  close  he  lies,  and  meditates  the  prey  ; 
Secure  they  trust  th'  unfaithful  field  beset, 

Till  hov'ring  o'er  'em  sweeps  the  swelling  net. 

— Pope :   Windsor  Forest. 

(24)  As  in  the  sun  the  circling  covey  bask 

Their  varied  plumes,  and,  watchful  every  way, 
Through  the  rough  stubble  turn  the  secret  eye, 
Caught  in  the  meshy  snare,  in  vain  they  beat 
Their  idle  wings,  entangled  more  and  more  : 
Nor  on  the  surges  of  the  boundless  air, 
Though  borne  triumphant,  are  they  safe  ;  the  gun, 
Glanced  just  and  sudden  from  the  fowler's  eye, 
O'ertakes  their  sounding  pinions  ;  and  again, 
Immediate,  brings  them  from  the  towering  wing, 
Dead  to  the  ground,  or  drives  them,  wide  dispers'd, 
Wounded,  and  wheeling  various,  down  the  wind. 

—  Thomson:  Autumn. 

(25)  Preserving  partridges  and  pretty  wenches, 
Are  puzzles  to  the  most  precautions  benches. 

— Byron:  Don  Juan. 
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(26)  All  as  a  partridge  plump,  full  fed,  and  fair, 
She  form'd  this  image  of  well-body'd  air. 

— Pope :   The  Dunciad. 

(27)  Sell  their  presented  partridges  and  fruits, 

And  humbly  live  on  rabbits  and  on  roots. — Pope  Horace, 

(28)  I  stride  o'er  the  stubble  each  day  with  my  gun, 
Never  ready  to  shoot  till  the  covey  is  flown. 

— Cowper:  Symptoms  of  Lo^>c. 


PEACOCK. 

Its  plumage  and  gait — Its  harsh  voice — /«  metaphor,  &c. 

(1)  That  self-applauding  bird,  the  peacock,  see  ; 
Mark  what  a  sumptuous  Pharisee  is  he  ! 
Meridian  sunbeams  tempt  him  to  unfold 
His  radiant  glories,  azure,  green,  and  gold. 
He  treads  as  if,  some  solemn  music  near, 
His  measured  step  were  governed  by  his  ear, 
And  seems  to  say,  "  Ye  meaner  fowl,  give  place  ! 
I  am  all  splendour,  dignity,  and  grace." 

—Camper:   Truth. 

(2)  That  glorious  bird  have  ye  not  often  seen 
That  draws  the  car  of  the  celestial  queen  ? 
Have  ye  not  oft  surveyed  his  varying  dyes, 
His  tail  all  gilded  o'er  with  Argus  eyes  ? 
Have  ye  not  see  him  in  the  sunny  day 
Unfurl  his  plumes  and  all  his  pride  display, 
Then  suddenly  contract  his  dazzling  train, 

And  with  long  trailing  feathers  sweep  the  plain? — Cay. 

(3)  The  peacock  spreads 
His  every-coloured  glory  to  the  sun, 
And  swims  in  radiant  majesty  along. 

—  Thomson :  Spring. 

(4)  View  next  the  peacock  ;  what  bright  glories  run 
From  plume  to  plume  and  vary  in  the  sun  ! 

—  Watts:  Peacock.^- 

1  Again  in  Young's  "  Book  of  Job." 
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(5)  View  next  the  peacock  ;  what  bright  glories  run 
From  plume  to  plume  and  vary  in  the  sun  ! 
Proudly  he  boasts  them  to  the  lieav'nly  ray, 
Gives  all  his  colours,  and  adorns  the  day. 

AVas  it  thy  pencil,  Job,  divinely  bold, 

Drest  his  rich  form  in  azure,  green,  and  gold  ? 

Thy  hand  his  crest  with  starry  radiance  crown'd, 

Or  spread  his  sweepy  train  ?  His  train  disdains  the  ground, 

And  rindles  living  lamps  through  all  the  spacious  round. 

Mark  with  what  conscious  state  the  bird  displays 

His  native  gems,  and  'midst  the  waving  blaze 

On  the  slow  step  of  majesty  he  moves, 

Asserts  his  honours,  and  demands  his  loves. 

—  Watts:  Peacock. 

(6)  Taking  new  colours  from  the  solar  rays, 
Bright  as  the  splendid  train 

Of  the  gay  peacock,  when  he  whirls  it  round 
Full  in  the  sun,  and  lights  .his  thousand  eyes. 

—  C<nvper :  A  Jam. 

(7)  The  peacock  sends  his  heavenly  dyes, 
His  rainbows,  and  his  starry  eyes. 

— Cowper ;  Montague's  Feathers. 

(8)  As  glows, 

An  earthly  peacock's  tail  with  heavenly  dyes. 

— Byron :  Vision  of  Judgment. 

(9)  Radiant  wings  that  glow 
Like  Juno's  birds  or  Iris'  flaming  bow. 

— Falconer :  The  Shipu>rcck. 

(10)  Fain  would  the  peacock's  tail  the  bow  express 
Which  paints  the  clouds  so  sweet  in  April's  rain. 

— Clare  :  Sonnet. 

(11)  The  harness'd  peacocks  spread  their  painted  trains 
And  smooth  their  glossy  necks  against  the  sun, 
The  wheels  along  the  level  azure  run, 
Eastward  the  goddess  guides  her  gaudy  train. 

— Philips :  Epigrams. 
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(12)  Her  gaudy  peacocks  drew  her  through  the  skies, 
Their  (ails  were  spotted  with  a  thousand  eyes, 
The  eyes  of  Argus  on  their  tails  were  ranged. 

— Addison :  Ovid. 

(13)  Juno's  bird,  where,  his  fair  train  displead, 
He  woos  the  female  to  his  painted  bed. 

—  Waller:  To  Prided 

( 14)  The  beauteous  peacock  see, 

That  gaily  fondles  his  attractive  mate  ; 

He  whirls  the  plume  of  love. — Cowper :  Adam. 

(15)  "  Peacock,  of  idle  beauty  why  so  vain?" 

"  And  art  thou  humble  who  hast  no  fine  train? 

It  is  not  vanity,  but  Nature's  part, 

To  show  by  me  the  cunning  of  her  art." 

— Montgomery :  flirds. 

(1 6)  With  spotted  wings  like  peacock's  trayne. 

So  prysen  babes  the  peacock's  spotted  trayne. 

— Spenser:  dLgloga. 

(17)  What  if  we  wear  the  richest  vest  ? 

Peacocks  and  flys  are  better  drest. — Watts :  Hymns. 

(18)  He  turned  all  colours  as  a  peacock's  tail. 

— Byron :  Vision  of  Judgment. 


(19)  So  moves  the  bird  of  Juno  ;  so  the  steed 
With  rival  ardor  beats  the  dusty  plain. 

— Akenside :  Imagination. 

(20)  Strutting  like  peacocks. — Churchill:  The  Ghost. 

(21)  A  vaunting  his  great  bravery, 

As  peacocke  that  his  painted  plumes  doth  pranck. 

— Spenser:  Fairie  Queen. 

(22)  They  woont  in  the  winde  wagge  their  wriggle  tayles 
Rerke  as  a  peacocke. — Spenser :  &gloga. 

(23)  With  pendent  train  and  rushing  wings 
Aloft  the  gorgeous  peacock  springs. 

— Heber:  Evening  Walk. 

1  And  again  in  Waller's  "On  a  brede  of  divers  colors." 
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(24)  Though  richest  hues  the  peacock's  plumes  adorn, 
Yet  horror  screams  from  his  discordant  throat. 

— Beattie :  Minstrel. 

(25)  Did  ever  mortal  see  a  peacock 
Attempt  a  flight  above  a  haycock  ? 
And  for  his  singing,  Doctor,  you  know 

Himself  complained  of  it  to  Juno. — Sivift:   To  Dr.  Delany. 

(26)  The  gaudy  peacock,  of  the  feather'd  race 

The  noblest  seems,  till  the  sweet  note  be  heard 
'Which  nightly  cheers  the  musing  poet's  ear. 

— Hurdis:   Village  Curate. 

(27)  When  Philomel  of  old  essay'd  to  sing, 
And  in  his  rosy  progress  hail'd  the  spring, 
Th'  aerial  songsters,  list'ning  to  the  lays, 
By  silent  ecstasy  confess'd  her  praise. 

At  length,  to  rival  her  enchanting  note, 

The  peacock  strains  the  discord  of  his  throat, 

In  hope  his  hideous  shrieks  would  grateful  prove, 

But  the  nice  audience  host  him  thro'  the  grove. 

Conscious  of  wanted  worth  and  just  disdain, 

Low'ring  bis  crest  he  creeps  to  Juno's  fane, 

To  his  protectress,  there  reveals  the  case, 

And  for  a  sweeter  voice  devoutly  prays. 

Then  thus  reply'd  the  radiant  goddess,  known 

By  her  fair  rolling  eyes  and  rattling  tone  : 

"  My  fav'rite  bird  !  of  all  the  feather'd  kind, 

Each  species  had  peculiar  gifts  assign'd." — Ftnton     Epistle, 

(28)  Thus  when  Philomela,  drooping, 
Softly  seeks  her  silent  mate, 
See  the  bird  of  Juno  stooping  ; 
Melody  resigns  to  fate. — Pope :  Song. 


(29)  The  peacock  feather  of  Time's  wing. 

— Cook :  Miscellaneous. 

(30)  The  peacock  in  the  broad  ash- tree 
Aloft  is  roosted  for  the  night, 

He  who  in  proud  prosperity 
Of  colours  manifold  and  bright 
Walked  round,  affronting  the  daylight. 

—  Wordsworth:   White  Doe. 
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(31)  Let's  consider  the  past  with  a  lingering  gaze, 
Like  a  peacock  whose  eyes  are  inclined  to  his  tail. 

— Hood:  Parthian  Glance. 

(32)  Ah  me  !  to  see  their  silken  manors  trailed 
In  purple  luxuries,  with  restless  gold 
Flaunting  the  grass  where  widowhood  has  wailed 
In  blotted  black,  over  the  heapy  mould 
Panting  wave- wantonly.     They  never  quailed 
How  the  warm  vanity  abused  the  cold, 

Nor  saw  the  solemn  faces  of  the  gone 
Sadly  uplooking  through  transparent  stone. 

And  where  two  haughty  maidens  used  to  be 

In  pride  of  plume,  where  plumy  Death  had  trod, 

Trailing  their  gorgeous  velvets  wantonly, 

Most  unmeet  pall,  over  the  holy  sod  ; 

There,  gentle  strangers,  thou  may'st  only  see 

Two  sombre  peacocks.     Age,  with  sapient  nod 

Marking  the  spot,  still  tarries  to  declare 

How  they  once  lived,  and  wherefore  they  are  there. 

— Hood:  Twd  Peacocks. 

(33)  Sweeping  onward  with  her  peacock's  tail, 
Quality  in  full  plumage  passes  by. 

— Churchill:  Independence. 


PELICAN. 

"  The  sad  pelican — subject  divine  for  poetry,"  says  Marvell. 
And  yet,  but  for  one  very  notable  exception,  the  poets' 
pelican  might  be  summed  up  as  the  "  indulgent  desert- 
bird,"  that  kills  herself  to  feed  her  young.  The  absurdity 
of  this  might  have  been  supposed  immense  enough  even  to 
strike  a  poet,  but  no — one  after  the  other  we  find  them  all 
insisting  on  the  mother  pelican  sacrificing  her  life  to  give 
her  children  one  meal.  It  was  well  enough  for  Savage  to 

say — 

"  In  the  soft  pelican  is  love  expressed, 
Who  opens  to  her  young  her  tender  breast  ; " 
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but  those  who  extend  this  devotion  into  self-destruction 
stretch  the  idea  too  far.  Thus  Moore,  so  often  an  enemy 
to  sense,  sings — 

"  No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  as  it  runs, 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  sons, 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's  nest, 
Drink  love  in  each  fife-drop  that  flows  from  thy  breast." 


(1)  Th' indulgent  pellican. — Qiiarles :  History  of  Samson. 

(2)  In  the  soft  pelican  is  love  expressed, 
Who  opens  to  her  young  her  tender  breast. 

— Savage :  The  Wanderer. 

(3)  This  is  the  man  ordain'd  to  do  thee  good, 

The  pelican  to  feed  thee  with  his  blood. — Dryden:  Epistles. 

(4)  It  is  as  if  the  desert  bird, 

Whose  beak  unlocks  her  bosom's  stream 

To  still  her  famished  nestling's  scream, 
Nor  mourns  a  life  to  them  transferr'd, 
Should  rend  her  rash,  devoted  breast, 
And  find  them  flown  her  empty  nest. — Byron:  The  Giaour. 

(5)  No,  thy  chains  as  they  rankle,  thy  blood  as  it  runs, 
But  make  thee  more  painfully  dear  to  thy  sons, 
Whose  hearts,  like  the  young  of  the  desert-bird's  nest, 
Drink  love  in  each  life-drop  that  flows  from  thy  breast ! 

— Moore:  Remember  Thee. 

(6)  Life's  self  is  nourished  by  its  proper  pith, 
And  we  are  nurtured  like  a  pelican  brood. 

— Keats:  Endymion. 

(7)  The  stately  pelican 
Wondering  at  intrusive  man. — Cook:  Birds. 

(8)  The  solen  pelicon. —  Wyatt:  Dominc  Exaudi. 

(9)  The  cynick  loves  his  poverty'; 

The  pelican  her  wilderness. — Loyalty  Confined  (Ballad). 
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(10)  White  pelicans  that  break 

The  azure  calm  of  Moeris  Lake. — Moon:  Lalla  Rookh. 

(11)  Far  in  the  east,  through  heaven's  intenser  blue, 
Two  brilliant  sparks  like  sudden  stars  appeared  ; 
Not  stars,  indeed,  but  birds  of  mighty  wing, 
Retorted  neck,  and  javelin-pointed  bill, 

That  made  the  air  sigh  as  they  cut  it  through. 

They  gained  upon  the  eye,  and  as  they  came 

Enlarged,  grew  brighter,  and  displayed  their  forms 

Amidst  the  golden  evening,  pearly  white 

But  ruby  tinctured. 

Stately  and  beautiful,  they  stood  and  clapped 

Their  van-broad  pinions,  streaked  their  ruffled  plumes, 

And  ever  and  anon  broke  off  to  gaze 

With  yearning  pleasure,  told  in  gentle  murmurs, 

On  that  strange  land,  their  destined  home  and  country. 

Night  round  them  threw  her  brown  transparent  gloom, 

Through  which  their  lonely  images  yet  shone 

Like  things  unearthly,  while  they  bowed  their  heads 

On  their  full  bosoms  and  reposed  till  morn. 

I  knew  the  pelicans  and  cried,  "All  hail, 

Ye  future  dwellers  in  the  wilderness  !  " 

Eager  for  food,  their  searching  eyes  they  fixed 

On  ocean's  unrolled  volume  from  a  height 

That  brought  immensity  within  their  scope  ; 

Yet  with  such  power  of  vision  looked  they  down, 

As  though  they  watched  the  shellfish  slowly  gliding 

O'er  sunken  rocks  or  climbing  trees  of  coral. 

On  indefatigable  wing  upheld, 

Breath,  pulse,  existence,  seemed  suspended  in  them  ! 

They  were  as  pictures  painted  on  the  sky  ; 

Till  suddenly,  aslant,  away  they  shot, 

Like  meteors,  changed  from  stars  to  gleams  of  lightning, 

And  struck  upon  the  deep,  where  in  wild  play 

Their  quarry  floundered,  unsuspecting  harm. 

With  terrible  voracity  they  plunged 

Their  heads  among  the  affrighted  shoals  and  beat 

A  tempest  on  the  surges  with  their  wings, 

Till  flashing  clouds  of  foam  and  spray  concealed  them. 

Nimbly  they  seized  and  secreted  their  prey, 

Alive  and  wriggling  in  the  elastic  net 
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Which  Nature  hung  beneath  their  grasping  beaks  ; 
Till,  swoln  with  captures,  the  unwieldy  burden 
Clogged  their  slow  flight,  as  heavily  to  land 
These  mighty  hunters  of  the  deep  returned. 
There  on  the  cragged  cliffs  they  perched  at  ease, 
Gorging  their  hapless  victims  one  by  one  ; 
Then,  full  and  weary,  side  by  side' they  slept, 
Till  evening  roused  them  to  the  chase  again. 

Love  found  that  lonely  couple  on  their  isle, 

And  soon  surrounded  them  with  blithe  companions. 

The  noble  birds,  with  skill  spontaneous,  framed 

A  nest  of  reeds  among  the  giant  grass, 

That  waved  in  lights  and  shadows  o'er  the  soil. 

There,  in  sweet  thraldom,  yet  unweening  why, 

The  patient  dam,  who  ne'er  till  now  had  known 

Parental  instinct,  brooded  o'er  her  eggs, 

Long  ere  she  found  the  curious  secret  out 

That  life  was  hatching  in  their  brittle  shells,  j 

Then,  from  a  wild  rapacious  bird  of  prey, 

Tamed  by  the  kindly  process,  she  became 

That  gentlest  of  all  living  things — a  mother; 

Gentlest  while  yearning  o'er  her  naked  young, 

Fiercest  when  stirred  by  anger  to  defend  them. 

Her  mate  himself  the  softening  power  confessed, 

Forgot  his  sloth,  restrained  his  appetite, 

And  ranged  the  sky  and  fished  the  stream  for  her  ; 

Or,  when  o'erwearied  nature  forced  her  off 

To  shake  her  torpid  feathers  in  the  breeze 

And  bathe  her  bosom  in  the  cooling  flood, 

He  took  her  place,  and  felt  through  every  nerve, 

While  the  plump  nestlings  throbbed  against  his  heart, 

The  tenderness  that  makes  the  vulture  mild  ; 

Yea,  half  unwillingly  his  post  resigned, 

When,  homesick  with  the  absence  of  an  hour, 

She  hurried  back,  and  drove  him  from  her  seat 

With  pecking  bill  and  cry  of  fond  distress, 

Answered  by  him  with  murmurs  of  delight, 

W7hose  gutturals  harsh  to  her  were  love's  own  music. 

Then,  settling  down,  like  foam  upon  the  wave, 

White,  flickering,  effervescent,  soon  subsiding, 
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Her  ruffled  pinions  smoothly  she  composed, 

And,  while  beneath  the  comfort  of  her  wings, 

Her  crowded  progeny  quite  filled  the  nest : 

The  halcyon  sleeps  not  sounder  when  the  wind 

Is  breathless  and  the  sea  without  a  curl, 

Nor  dreams  the  halycon  of  serener  days, 

Or  nights  more  beautiful  with  silent  stars, 

Than  in  that  hour  the  mother  pelican, 

When  the  warm  tumults  of  affection  sunk 

In  calm  sleep,  and  dreams  of  what  they  were, 

Dreams  more  delicious  than  reality. 

He  sentinel  beside  her  stood,  and  watched 

With  jealous  eye  the  raven  in  the  clouds, 

And  the  rank  seamews  wheeling  round  the  cliff. 

Ere  long  the  thriving  brood  outgrew  their  cradle, 

Ran  through  the  grass,  and  dabbled  in  the  pools  ;- 

No  sooner  denizens  of  earth  than  made 

Free  both  of.air  and  water  :  day  by  day 

New  lessons,  exercises,  and  amusements 

Employed  the  old  to  teach,  the  young  to  learn. 

Now  floating  on  the  blue  lagoon  behold  them  : 

The  sire  and  dam  in  swan-like  beauty  steering, 

Their  cygnets  following  through  the  foamy  wake, 

Picking  the  leaves  of  plants,  pursuing  insects, 

Or  catching  at  the  bubbles  as  they  broke  ; 

Till  on  some  minor  fry,  in  reedy  shallows, 

With  flapping  pinions  and  unsparing  beaks, 

The  well-taught  scholars  plied  their  double  art, 

To  fish  in  troubled  waters  and  secure 

The  petty  captives  in  their  maiden  pouches  ; 

Then  hurry  with  their  banquet  to  the  shore. 

Thus  perfected  in  all  the  arts  of  life 

That  simple  pelicans  require, — save  one, 

Which  mother  bird  did  never  teach  her  daughter, — 

The  inimitable  art  to  build  a  nest ; 

Love  for  his  own  delightful  school  reserving 

That  mystery  which  novice  never  failed 

To  learn  infallibly  when  taught  by  him  : 

Hence  that  small  masterpiece  of  nature's  art, 

Still  unimpaired,  still  unimproved,  remains 

The  same  in  site,  material,  shape,  and  texture. 

While  every  kind  a  different  structure  frames, 

2  A 
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All  build  alike  of  each  peculiar  kind  : 

The  nightingale,  that  dwelt  in  Adam's  bower 

And  poured  her  stream  of  music  through  his  dreams  ; 

The  soaring  lark,  that  led  the  eye  of  Eve 

Into  the  clouds,  her  thoughts  into  the  heaven 

Of  heavens,  where  lark  nor  eye  can  penetrate  ; 

The  dove,  that  perched  upon  the  Tree  of  Life 

And  made  her  bed  among  its  thickest  leaves  ; 

All  the  winged  habitants  of  Paradise, 

Whose  songs  once  mingled  with  the  songs  of  angels, 

Wove  their  first  nests  as  curiously  and  well 

As  the  wood-minstrels  in  our  evil  day, 

After  the  labours  of  six  thousand  years, 

In  which  their  ancestors  have  failed  to  add, 

To  alter,  or  diminish  anything 

In  that  of  which  Love  only  knows  the  secret, 

And  teaches  every  mother  for  herself, 

Without  the  power  to  impart  it  to  her  offspring  ; 

Thus  perfected  in  all  the  arts  of  life 

That  simple  pelicans  require,  save  this, 

Those  parents  drove  their  young  away  :  the  young 

Gaily  forsook  their  parents.     Soon  enthralled 

With  love-alliances  among  themselves, 

They  built  their  nests,  as  happy  instinct  wrought 

Within  their  bosoms,  wakening  powers  unknown 

Till  sweet  necessity  was  laid  upon  them  : 

They  bred  and  reared  their  little  families 

As  they  were  trained  and  disciplined  before. 

Unnumbered  nests, 

Of  reeds  and  rushes,  studded  all  the  ground  : 
A  few  were  desolate  and  fallen  to  ruin  ; 
Many  were  building  from  those  waste  materials ; 
On  some  the  dams  were  sitting. 
It  was  a  land  of  death.     Between  those  nests 
The  quiet  earth  was  feathered  with  the  spoils 
Of  aged  pelicans,  that  hither  came 
To  die  in  peace,  where  they  had  spent  in  love 
The  sweetest  periods  of  their  long  existence. 
Where  they  were  wont  to  build  and  breed  their  young, 
There  they  lay  down  to  rise  no  more  for  ever, 
And  close  their  eyes  upon  the  dearest  sight 
On  which  their  living  eyes  had  loved  to  dwell, — 
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The  nest  where  every  joy  to  them  was  centred. 
There  rife  corruption  tainted  them  so  lightly, 
The  moisture  seemed  to  vanish  from  their  relics 
As  dew  from  gossamer,  that  leaves  the  network 
Spread  on  the  ground  and  glistening  in  the  sun. 
Thus  when  a  breeze  the  ruffled  plumage  stirred, 
That  lay  like  drifted  snow  upon  the  soil, 
Their  slender  skeletons  were  seen  beneath, 
So  delicately  framed  and  half  transparent, 
That  I  have  marvelled  how  a  bird  so  noble 
When  in  his  full  magnificent  attire, 
With  pinions  wider  than  the  king  of  vultures, 
And  down  elastic  thicker  than  the  swans', 
Should  leave  so  small  a  cage  of  ribs  to  mark 
Where  vigorous  life  had  dwelt  a  hundred  years. 

— Montgomery :  Pelican  Island, 


PENGUIN. 

(i)        The  heavy  penguin,  neither  fish  nor  fowl, 
With  scaly  feathers  and  with  finny  wings, 
Plumped  stone-like  from  the  rock  into  the  gulf, 
Rebounding  upward  swift  as  from  a  sling, 
Through  yielding  water  as  through  limpid  air. 

— Montgomery :  Pelican  Island. 


PHEASANT. 

(1)  Painted  pheasant  rare. — Bloomfield:  Spring. 

(2)  See  !  from  the  brake  the  whirring  pheasant  springs, 
And  mounts  exulting  on  triumphant  wings. 

Short  is  his  joy  ;  he  feels  the  fiery  wound, 

Flutters  in  blood,  and,  panting,  beats  the  ground. 

Ah  !  what  avail  his  glossy  varying  dyes, 

His  purple  crest  and  scarlet-circled  eyes, 

The  vivid  green  his  shining  plumes  unfold, 

His  painted  wings  and  breast  that  flames  with  gold  ! 

— Pope ;   Windsor  Forest, 
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(3)  And  from  the  brake 
Rush  forth  the  whirring  pheasant  high  in  air  ; 
He  waves  his  varied  plumes,  stretching  away 
With  hasty  wing. — Somerville :  Field  Sports. 

(4)  The  helmets  gay  with  plumage 
Torn  from  the  pheasant's  wings. 

— Macaulay :  Prophecy  of  Capys. 

(5)  Whirr  of  the  pheasant. — Cook :  Must  I  leave  thee,  Paradise  t 

(6)  The  pheasant  plumes,  which  round  enfold 
His  mantling  neck  with  downy  gold. 

— Cowper:  On  Mrs.  Montagus  Feather  Hangings, 

(7)  Bold  cock-pheasant  stalk'd  along  the  road, 
Whose  gold  and  purple  tints  alternate  glow'd. 

— Bloomfield:  Spring. 

(8)  To  crown  thy  open  table  doth  provide 

The  purpled  pheasant  with  the  speckled  side  ; 

The  painted  partridge  lies  in  every  field, 

And  for  thy  mess  is  willing  to  be  killed.— -Johnson:  Forest. 

(9)  "  Pheasant,  forsake  the  country,  come  to  town  ; 
I'll  warrant  thee  a  place  beneath  the  crown." 

"  No,  not  to  roost  upon  the  throne  would  I 
Renounce  the  woods,  the  mountains,  and  the  sky." 

— Montgomery;  Birds. 

(10)  'Tis  not  the  meat,  but  'tis  the  appetite 

Makes  eating  a  delight. 
And  if  I  like  one  dish 
More  than  another,  that  a  pheasant  is. — Suckling:  Sonnet. 

(11)  The  roosting  pheasant's  short  but  frequent  crow 
Invites  to  rest. — Bloomfield ':  Autumn. 

(12)  While  oft  unhous'd  from  beds  of  ling, 

The  flushering  pheasant  took  to  wing.  —  Clare:  Holy-well. 

(13)  The  crowing  pheasant  in  the  brakes 

Betrays  his  lair  with  awkward  squalls  ; 
A  certain  aim  the  gunner  takes, 

He  clumsy  flushers  up  and  falls. — Clare:  Autumn. 
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(14)      And  blund'ring  pheasant  that  from  covert  springs, 

His  short  sleep  broke  by  early  trampling  feet, 
Makes  one  to  startle  with  his  rustling  wings, 

As  through  the  boughs  he  seeks  more  safe  retreat. 

— Clare:  Suuimer  Morning. 


PLOVERS. 

One  of  the  six  "orders."  into  which  naturalists  divide 
the  bird-world  comprises  "the  waders,"  and  the  first 
"  family  "  of  this  order  is  that  of  the  plover  folk.  Of  these 
the  poets  recognise  four  species — the  osyter-catcher  and 
the  dotterel,  the  grey  plover  and  the  lapwing. 

The  oyster-catcher,  under  its  name  of  "  sea-pie,"  occurs 
once  in  Mallet,  who  takes  the  liberty  of  making  the  bird 
"  warble ; "  and  the  dotterel,  unless  Wordsworth  really 
meant  a  "  sand-lark  "  when  he  uses  the  name  (for  sand-lark 
is  a  provincial  name  for  the  dotterel)  and  says  it  "  chants  a 
joyous  song,"  is  only  referred  to  by  Drayton,  who,  after 
remarking  that  it  makes  a  dainty  dish,  goes  on  to  say 
that— 

"  Its  taking  makes  more  sport  as  man  no  more  can  wish, 
For  as  you  creep  or  coure  or  lye  or  stoupe  or  goe,. 
So  marking  you  with  care,  the  apish  bird  doth  soe, 
And  acting  everything,  doth  never  mark  the  net 
Till  he  be  in  the  snare." 

This  is  pure  fancy,  however,  arising,  it  may  be,  from 
an  imaginative  observation  of  those  plover  attitudes  and 
gestures  which  are  common  to  these  birds,  or  from  a  poetical 
tenderness  for  local  tradition.  So  that  these  two  birds 
only  live  in  verse  by  the  mistakes  made  about  them. 

The  "  grey  plover  "  is  noted  only  by  Scott  and  Burns, 
both  of  whom  make  it  a  bird  of  melancholy  associations — 

"  Thy  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  " 
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says  one  ;  and — 

"  Deep-toned  plovers  grey 
Wild- whistling  o'er  the  hill." 

The  lapwing — a  name  derived,  by  the  way,  from  its  lap- 
lapping  manner  of  flight — receives  more  frequent  recog- 
nition, and  abundantly  repays  it  by  the  picturesqueness 
which  it  invariably  gives  to  the  lines  in  which  it  flies — 

"  From  the  shore 
The  plovers  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 
And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste." 

"  The  purple  moor  where  the  plover  cries." 

The  pretty  artifice  common  to  this  tribe,  and  specially 
conspicuous  in  the  lapwing,  of  pretending  to  be  disabled  so 
as  to  tempt  enemies  away  from  the  nest,  finds  frequent 
reference  in  the  poets.  Thomson,  with  that  truly  awful 
disregard  of  nature  that  occasionally  "shags"1  his  verse, 
perpetrates  the  following  : — 

"  Around  the  head 

Of  wandering  swain  the  white-winged  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on 
In  long  excursion  skims  the  level  lawn, 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest." 

After  this,  how  beautifully  do  Shenstone's  lines  read  : — 

"  The  plover  fondly  tries 
To  lure  the  sportsman  from  her  nest, 
And  fluttering  on  with  anxious  cries, 
Too  plainly  shows  her  tortur'd  breast. 
Oh,  let  him,  conscious  of  her  care, 
Pity  her  pains  and  learn  to  spare  !  " 

The  plover  is  a  type  of  inconstancy,  and  in  Scotland  is 
1  One  of  this  poet's  peculiar  poeticisms. 
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held  to  be  ill-omened  ;  and  several  Scotch  poets  refer  to  it 
in  this  sense.     Thus  Burns — 

"  Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear;" 

Grahame  and  Leyden  are  more  precise,  and  give  the 
traditional  reason  for  the  bird's  ill  repute : — 

"  But  though  the  pitying  sun  withdraws  his  light, 
The  lapwing's  clamorous  hoop  attends  their  flight, 
Pursues  their  steps  where'er  the  wanderers  go, 
Till  the  shrill  scream  betrays  them  to  the  foe. 
Poor  bird  !  where'er  the  roaming  swain  intrudes 
On  thy  bleak  heaths  and  desert  solitudes 
He  curses  still  thy  scream,  thy  clamorous  tongue, 
And  crushes  with  his  foot  thy  moulting  young." 

"  Ill-omened  bird,  oft  in  the  times 
When  monarch  owned  no  sceptre  but  the  sword, 

Thou,  hovering  o'er  the  panting  fugitive  | 
Through  dreary  moss  and  moor,  hast  screaming  led 
The  keen  pursuer's  eye  ;  oft  hast  thou  hung, 
Like  a  death  flag,  above  the  assembled  throng 
Whose  lips  hymned  praise. 

Bird  of  woe ! 

Even  to  the  tomb  thy  victims  by  thy  wing 
Were  haunted  ;  o'er  the  bier  thy  direful  cry 
Was  heard 

Ill-omened  bird, 

She  never  will  forget,  never  forget, 
Thy  dismal  soughing  wing,  and  doleful  cry." 

In  the  south  of  Scotland  the  lapwing  is  still  looked  upon 
as  an  unlucky  bird.  Mr.  Chatto,  in  his  "  Rambles  in 
Northumberland  and  the  Scottish  Border,"  refers  to  "  the 
persecution  to  which  the  Covenanters  were  exposed  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.  and  his  bigoted  successor ; "  and,  quot- 
ing Dr.  Leyden,  alludes  to  the  tradition  that  "  they  were 
frequently  discovered  to  their  pursuers  by  the  flight  and 
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screaming  of  the  lapwing."     Hence  the  fact  of  this  bird 
being  regarded  as  unlucky  in  Scotland. l 

Spenser's  "  Thracian  king  lamenting  sore  "  is,  of  course, 
a  reference  to  Tereus,  who,  in  some  Englished  versions  of 
the  myth,  was  turned  into  a  lapwing  and  not  into  a  hoopoe. 
The  same  confusion  of  these  two  birds  occurs  in  the  Bible, 
where  for  "  hoopoe  "  should  be  read  "  lapwing." 


The  shy  plover  (Mackay:  Water- Tarantella};  Screaming  lapwings 
hail'd  the  op'ning  day  (Bloomfield:  Walter  and  Jane)  ;  The  dreary 
plover  plains  (Grahame :  British  Georgics — M>iy);  The  plover's  shrilly 
strain  (Scott :  I.ady  of  the  Lake). 

(1)  From  the  shore 
The  plovers  scatter  o'er  the  heath, 

And  sing  their  wild  notes  to  the  listening  waste. 

—  Thomson :  Spring. 

(2)  Deep-toned  plovers  grey, 

"Wild-whistling  o'er  the  hill. — Burns :  Brigs  of  Ayr. 

(3)  Through  the  quiet  woodland,  blithe  with  birds, 
And  the  purple  moor  where  the  plover  cries. 

— Mackay:  Sketches  from  Nature. 

(4)  The  lapwing  lilteth  o'er  the  lea, 

With  nimble  wing  she  sporteth. 

— A.  Ramsay:  Lander  Haughs  and  Yarrow. 

(5)  The  sundew's  crimson  blush, 
Whose  velvet  leaf,  with  radiant  beauty  dressed, 
Forms  a  gay  pillow  for  the  plover's  breast. 

— Crabbe :  The  Borough. 

(6)  The  Thracian  king,  lamenting  sore, 
Turned  to  a  lapwing,  doeth  them  upbrayde, 
And  fluttering  round  about  them,  still  does  sore. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queene. 

1  "  English  Folk  Lore,"  by  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer. 
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(7)  The  lapwing  cowering  to  preserve  her  nest. 

— Hood:  Plea  of  the  Fairies. 

(8)  Like  a  lapwing  fly 
Far  from  the  nest,  and  so  himself  belie 
To  others.— -Johnson  :  Elegy. 

(9)  The  lapwing  faces  that  still  cry, 

"  Here  'tis  !  "  when  that  they  vow  is  nothing  nigh. 
— Marlowe :  Hero  and  Leander. 

(10)  Like  lapwing  flying  still  the  other  way. 

— Quarks:  Hist,  of  Samson. 

(l  l)  The  plover  safe  her  airy  scream 

Circling  repeats,  then  to  a  distance  flies, 
And  querulous  still  returns  importunate, 
Yet  still  escapes,  unworthy  of  our  aim. 
Amid  the  marsh's  rushy  skirts  her  nest  • 
Is  slightly  strewn  ;  four  eggs  of  olive  hue 
Spotted  with  black  she  broods  upon. 
......         She,  if  or  dog 

Or  man  intrude  upon  her  bleak  domain, 

Skims,  clamouring  loud,  close  at  their  feet,  with  wing 

Stooping,  as  if  impeded  by  a  wound. 

—  Grahame :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(12)  And  here  the  lonely  lapwing  hops  along, 
That  piercing  shrieks  her  still-repeated  song, 
Flaps  her  blue  wing,  displays  her  painted  crest, 
And,  cow'ring,  lures  the  peasant  from  her  nest. 
But  if  where  all  her  dappled  treasure  lies 

He  bends  his  steps,  no  more  she  round  him  flies  ; 
Forlorn,  despairing  of  a  mother's  skill, 
Silent  and  sad,  she  seeks  the  distant  hill. 

— Leyden:  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(13)  Like  me,  the  plover  fondly  tries 

To  lure  the  sportsman  from  her  nest, 

And  fluttering  on  with  anxious  cries, 

Too  plainly  shows  her  tortured  breast. 

Oh,  let  him,  conscious  of  her  care, 

Pity  her  pains  and  learn  to  spare. — Shenstone :  Odes. 
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(14)  Around  the  bead 

Of  wandering  swain  the  white-winged  plover  wheels 
Her  sounding  flight,  and  then  directly  on 
In  long  excursion  skims  the  level  lawn, 
To  tempt  him  from  her  nest. — Thomson  :  Spring. 


(15)  Thou  green-crested  lapwing,  thy  screaming  forbear. 

— Burns:  Ajton  Water. 

(16)  The  obsequies  sung  by  the  grey  plover  flying. 

— Scott:  Helvellyn. 

(17)  Bird  of  woe  ! 
Even  to  the  tomb  thy  victims  by  thy  wing 
Were  haunted  ;  o'er  the  bier  thy  direful  cry 
Was  heard. 

Ill-omened  bird  ! 

She  never  will  forget,  never  forget, 
Thy  dismal  soughing  wing  and  doleful  cry. 

—  Grahamc:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(18)  But  though  the  pitying  sun  withdraws  his  light, 
The  lapwing's  clamorous  hoop  attends  their  flight, 
Pursues  their  steps  where'er  the  wanderers  go, 
Till  the  shrill  scream  betrays  them  to  the  foe. 
Poor  bird  !  where'er  the  roaming  swain  intrudes 
On  thy  bleak  heaths  and  desert  solitudes, 

He  curses  still  thy  scream,  thy  clamorous  tongue, 
And  crushes  with  his  foot  thy  moulting  young. 

— Ley  den :  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(19)  Ill-omened  bird  !  oft  in  the  times 
When  monarchs  owned  no  sceptre  but  the  sword, 

Thou,  hovering  o'er  the  panting  fugitive 

Through  dreary  moss  and  moor,  hast  screaming  led 

The  keen  pursuer's  eye  ;  oft  hast  thou  hung 

Like  a  death-flag  above  the  assembled  throng 

Whose  lips  hymned  praise. — Grcthame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 
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PTARMIGAN. 

(i)  The  snowy  ptarmigan. — Scott:  Marmion. 


QUAIL. 

(1)  Whilst  all  I  eat  goes  down  with  lookes  to  fight, 
More  forc'd  than  quailes  t'  each  full-crammed  Israelite, 

Whose  angry  swallowing  denotes 
They  lay  at  flux  and  had  sore  throats. 

— Davenant :  To  Doctor  Cadman. 

(2)  The  corn-land  loving  quayle,  the  loveliest  of  our  bits. 

— Dray  ton  :  Polyolbion. 

(3)  Thus  jealous  quails  or  village  cocks  inspect 
Each  other's  necks,  with  stiffen'd  plumes  erect ; 
Smit  with  the  wordless  eloquence,  they  show 

The  vivid  passion  of  the  threat'ning  foe. — Origin  of  Song. 

(4)  So  have  I  seen 
The  spaniel-hunted  quail  with  lowly  wing 
Shear  the  smooth  air  ;  and  so,  too,  have  I  heard 
That  she  can  sweetly  clamour,  though  compell'd 
To  tread  the  lowly  vale. — Hurdis:   Village  Curate. 

(5)  A  cloud  of  quails  in  rising  tumult  soar. — A.  Wilson :  Foresters. 

(6)  Tardy  quail  (Hurdis:   The  Village  Curate};  Quail  clam'ring  for 
His  running  mate  ( Thomson  :  Summer). 


KAVEN. 

Associated,  with  exemplary  punctuality,  with  the  owi  is 
the  raven.1 

1  "  That  owls  and  ravens  are  ominous  appearers  and  pre-signifying 
Unlucky  events,  as  Christians  yet  conceit,  was  also  an  augurial  concep- 
tion. Because  many  ravens  were  seen  when  Alexander  entered  Babylon, 
they  were  thought  to  preominate  his  death  ;  and  because  an  owl  appeared 
before  the  battle,  it  presaged  the  ruin  of  Crassus.  Which,  though  decrepit 
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"  A  cursed  bird  too  crafty  to  be  shot, 
That  always  cometh  with  his  soot-black  coat 
To  make  hearts  dreary — for  he  is  a  blot 
Upon  the  book  of  life." 

It  is  true  that  the  one  is  a  day  bird  and  the  other  noc- 
turnal, but  this  does  not  prevent  them  being,  in  poetry, 
comrades  and  confederates. 

"  Each  bird  of  evil  omen  woke  ; 
The  raven  gave  his  fatal  croak, 
And  shrieked  the  night-crow  from  the  oak  ; 
The  screech-owl  from  the  thicket  broke 
And  fluttered  down  the  dell." 

"  The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread, 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  wake  the  dead. 

"  Here  no  night  ravens  look  more  black  than  pitch, 
Nor  elfish  ghosts,  nor  ghastly  owl  do  flee. 

"  Let  wolves  be  gone,  be  ravens  put  to  flight, 
With  hooting  owls  and  bats  that  hate  the  light. 

"  Nor  where  the  boding  raven  chaunts, 
Nor  hear  the  owl's  unhallowed  haunts." 

I  confess  I  do  not  find  it  in  me  to  sympathise  with  the 
poets'  abhorrence  of  the  raven,  the  Methusaleh  of  the  birds. 

superstitions,  and  such  as  had  their  nativity  in  times  beyond  all  history, 
are  fresh  in  the  observation  of  many  heads,  and  by  the  credulous  and 
feminine  party  still  in  some  majesty  among  us.  And  therefore  the 
emblem  of  superstition  was  well  set  out  by  Ripa  in  the  picture  of  an 
owl,  a  hare,  and  an  old  woman.  And  it  no  way  confirmeth  the  augu- 
rial  consideration,  that  an  owl  is  a  forbidden  food  in  the  law  of  Moses  ; 
or  that  Jerusalem  was  threatened  by  the  raven  and  the  owl,  in  that 
expression  of  Isaiah  xxxiv.,  that  it  should  be  '  a  court  for  owls,  that 
the  cormorant  and  the  bittern  should  possess  it ;  and  the  owl  and  the 
raven  dwell  in  it; '  for  thereby  was  only  implied  their  ensuing  desola- 
tion, as  is  expounded  in  words  succeeding :  '  He  shall  draw  upon  it  the 
line  of  confusion,  and  the  stones  of  emptiness. '  " — Sir  T/ios.  Browne. 
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There  seems  to  me  great  dignity  in  the  raven  in  Nature, 
in  its  courage  (which  makes  the  eagle  respect  it),  its  indo- 
mitable seclusion,  and  its  self-reliance  ;  while  in  history  it  is 
positively  a  grand  bird. 

"  Denmark's  grim  raven!"1 

What  a  terrible  fowl  it  was,  this  bird  of  the  Vikings,  on  the 
conquering  banners  of  the  Danes !  and  what  a  romance 
encompasses  it  as  "  the  raven  prophet  of  the  North-Sea 
folk  ! "  It  was  as  the  symbols  of  Mind  and  Memory  that 
these  "  messengers  of  Valhalla"  are  engraven  resting  on  the 
shoulders  of  Odin,  the  god  of  war ;  and  it  was  as  the  augur- 
bird  of  the  national  fortunes  that  the  daughters  of  Ragnar 
embroidered  its  fatal  image  on  "  the  desolating  standard." 
In  Christian  art  it  is  immortal  also.  Noah's  first  choice  fell 
upon  it  as  the  most  intelligent  of  the  feathered  kind  and  a 
bird  of  the  tempest;  and  no  other  bird,  perhaps,  except  the 
eagle,  could  have  sustained  with  adequate  dignity  the  honour- 
able office  of  the  prophet's  sustenance.  It  is  the  bird  of  Isaiah 
and  St.  Paul,  of  St.  Oswald  and  St.  Benedict ;  and  if  any  one 
should  hesitate  to  shoot  a  raven  lest  he  kill  King  Arthur 
unawares,  I  could  hardly  charge  him  with  a  criminal  cunc- 
tation.  In  the  mythology  of  the  West  it  is  the  fowl  of 
Saturn  and  the  emblem  of  old  Kronos ;  in  that  of  the  East 
it  is  the  counsellor  of  Savi,  and  itself  a  potent  constellation. 
Saturday  is  "  the  raven's  day,"  and  woe  to  the  armies  that 
fall  on  that  day  under  the  gloom  of  the  ominous  wing,  that 
casts,  in  the  poets,  the  shadows  of  darkness,  desolation,  and 
despair. 

Like  the  crow,  the  raven  was  once  a  bird  of  beauty,  and 
the  familiar  of  the  god  of  art.  But,  indiscreet  in  its  gossip, 
it  told  Apollo  how  faithless  his  Coronis  was,  and  the  god, 
in  wrath — 

'  Scott's  "  Marmion." 
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11  Blacked  the  raven  o'er 
And  bade  him  prate  in  his  white  plumes  no  more." : 

And  since  then  Kahgahgee  and  his  "  black  marauders " 
have  been  held  in  such  poor  esteem  that  even  their  con- 
nection with  Olympus  is  discounted, 

"  As  if  the  great  Jupiter  had  nothing  else  to  do 
But  to  dryve  about  jackdaws  and  ravens."2 

And  in  the  "  black  art "  they  are  made  to  occupy  a  place  of 
infamy.  Medea  used  their  "  bile  "  as  one  of  her  most  malig- 
nant ingredients,  and  Sycorax  their  feathers  as  best  convey- 
ing her  baleful  dews. 

The  ravens,  however,  present  themselves  to  the  poets 
under  the  following  aspects,  none  of  them  of  any  dignity, 
except  such  as  attaches  to  supremacy  in  malignant  crime. 

These  are  (i)  as  being  of  excessive  blackness;  (2)  as 
deriving  a  dreadful  enjoyment  from  storms ;  (3)  as  haunt- 
ing "  not  only  unpeopled  places,  but  also  that  are  horrible 
hard  of  accesse  ;  "  (4)  as  building  its  nest  out  of  reach ;  (5) 
as  delighting  in  corpses,  principally  human  corpses,  and 
even  among  these  preferring  those  of  men  murdered, 
hanged,  or  killed  in  battle ;  (6)  as  being  fatally  ominous, 
"  death's  foul  messenger,"  and  (7)  incidentally,  as  the  bird 
of  the  Ark,  the  caterer  of  Elijah,  and  a  former  favourite 
of  Olympus.  They  stand  also  as  the  symbol  of  primeval 
Chaos,  and  of  Night,  of  Darkness,  Desolation,  Revenge,  and 
Grief.  "  Black  as  the  raven's  wing  "  is  a  simile  as  old  as 
language  itself,  and  the  "beautiful  gloss  of  the  raven's 

1  The  Rabbins  still  extend  an  alternative  of  'colour  to  them.     They 
say  that  the  raven  is  cruel  to  her  young,   but  God,  pitying  them, 
"provides  them  flies."     So  long  as  they  are  white,  the  mother  bird 
hates  her  progeny,  but  she  begins  to  love  them  as  soon  as  they  begin 
to  grow  black ! 

2  "  It  is  ful  unlaful  to  believe  that  God  showeth  His  privy  counsayle 
to  crowes." 
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plumes  "  undoubtedly  attracted  the  poets'  admiration.  This 
does  not,  however,  prevent  even  Hurdis  from  ungraciously 
aggravating  the  bird's  nigritude  by  a  sneer  at  its  private 
life.1 

"  Observe  the  glossy  raven  in  the  grass, 
Croaking  rude  courtship  to  his  negro  mate. 
Yes,  he's  a  flatterer,  and  in  his  song, 
If  such  it  may  be  called,  her  charms  recites. 
He  tells  her  of  her  bosom  black  as  jet, 
Her  taper  leg,  her  penetrating  eye, 
Her  shapely  beak,  her  soft  and  silky  wing, 
Her  voice  melodious — waddles  courteous  round, 
Vows  to  be  constant,  prays  humane  return. 
Solicitous  in  vain,  he  claps  his  wing 
And  flies  ;  she,  much  against  her  will,  pursues. 

Nor  does  it  deter  poets  generally  from  using  the  epithet 
"  raven  "  as  adding  a  horror  of  colour  to  the  subject  of  the 
moment. 

Why  the  raven  should  be  "  the  tempest-loving  raven " 
there  are  no  facts  to  prove,  but  the  poets  perpetually  recur 
to  the  idea,  as  enhancing  the  general  desolation  of  the  bird 
they  detest — "  the  raven  in  the  tempest's  gloom  "  being 
somewhat  gloomier  perhaps  than  the  raven  in  the  sunshine. 
How  much  tempest  it  likes  we  can  fix  with  tolerable 
accuracy  from  Wordsworth,  who  says  that  "  On  windy  days 
the  raven  gambols  like  a  dancing  skiff,"  but  that  "  the  storm 
keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest."  Unless,  therefore,  the 
poets  are  only  expressing  a  literal  prejudice,  we  may  infer 
that  the  raven  likes  just  a  moderate  tempest — a  balmy 
tempest,  so  to  speak,  with  not  too  much  hurricane  in  it. 

And  both  natural  history  and  the  poets  would  support 
us  in  this  compromise,  for  the  raven  builds  on  high,  and 

i  "  The  raven  is  a  peculiarly  domestic  bird,  and  a  pattern  of  conjugal 
affection.  It  pairs  for  life,  and  both  male  and  female  take  their  share 
of  sitting  on  the  eggs  and  nurturing  the  young." — Bible  Animals :  Rev. 
f.  G.  Wood. 
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excessive  wind  would  be  especially  dangerous  to  its  "  aerial 
wicker-work  high  mounted." 
There  are  many  allusions  to  the 

"  Shapeless  rock  of  dusky  height, 
The  raven's  haunt ;  " 

and  the 

"  Oak,  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 
The  raven  lodges  with  safety  ; " 

while  the  fact  of  the  same  pair  of  birds  returning  annually 
to  the  same  nesting  site  is  frequently  recognised. 

"  On  ancient  oak,  or  elm,  whose  topmost  boughs 
Begin  to  fail,  the  raven's  twig-formed  house 
Is  built ;  and  many  a  year,  the  self-same  tree 
The  aged  solitary  pair  frequent. " 

"  The  Raven  tree  "  is  indeed  a  recurring  figure — what  a 
dignity  attaches,  by  the  way,  to  the  very  name,  "  Raven 
tree,"  "  Raven's  home,"  "  Raven's-wood  !  "  Coleridge 
founds  an  abominable  fable  of  revenge  upon  the  cutting 
down  of  one  of  these  trees  ;  and  Cowper  jeers  at  the  raven 
for  having  its  eggs,  "  a  worthless  prize,"  stolen  out  of  the 
raven-tree  by  Hodge.  But  how  differently  reads  the 
narrative  of  a  similar  event  in  that  true  poet  Gilbert 
White  :— 

"  The  fatal  day  arrived  when  the  Raven  Tree  was  to  be 
felled.  It  was  in  the  month  of  February,  when  ravens 
usually  sit.  The  saw  was  applied  to  the  butt — the  wedges 
were  inserted  into  the  opening — the  woods  echoed  to 
the  heavy  blow  of  the  beetle  or  mall  or  mallet — the  tree 
nodded  to  its  fall ;  but  still  the  dam  sat  on.  At  last,  when 
it  gave  way,  the  bird  was  flung  from  her  nest ;  and  though 
her  parental  affection  deserved  a  better  fate,  was  whipped 
down  by  the  twigs,  which  brought  her  dead  to  the  ground" 

Except  when  nesting — that  is,  whenever  an  unhampered 
preference  is  possible — the  raven,  according  to  the  poets, 
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haunts  "  blasted,"  "  doddered,"  and  "  withered  "  oaks 
(which  rhyme  with  "  croaks  "),  the  "  she-wolf's  den,"  the 
"  cataracts,"  the  "  dusky  cliff,"  and  "  gnome-haunted  dales," 
and  "  greedy  vaults."  These  miscellaneous  places  of  resi- 
dence are  called  its  "  accursed  haunts,"  and  "  black 
abodes." 

In  none  of  these  aspects  is  the  raven  accepted  as  amiable 
or  admirable.  But  in  the  rest  it  is  portrayed  as  the  very 
abomination  of  desolation  itself.  The  raven  is,  above  all, 
the  bird  of  carrion,  and  of  evil  omen.  As  "  flesh-birds  " 
and  "  death-birds  "  they  are  especially  popular  with  poets. 
Gathering  to  the  field  of  battle,  or  croaking  singly  over  the 
body  of  the  murdered  man — "  raven's  food  " — with  em- 
purpled beak  and  claws  and  wings  that  flap  heavily  and 
low  along  the  ground — 

"  Well  does  the  raven  love  the  sound  of  war  ! 

There  the  peal 

Of  cannon-mouth  summons  the  sable  flocks 

To  wait  their  death-doomed  prey,  and  they  do  wait  ; 

Yes,  when  the  glittering  columns,  front  to  front 

Drawn  out,  approach  in  deep  and  awful  silence, 

The  raven's  voice  is  heard  hovering  between. 

Sometimes  upon  the  far  deserted  tents 

She  boding  sits,  and  sings  her  fateful  song. 

But  in  the  abandoned  field  she  most  delights, 

When  o'er  the  dead  and  dying  slants  the  beam 

Of  peaceful  morn,  and  wreaths  of  reeking  mist 

Rise  from  the  gore-dewed  sward  ;  from  corpse  to  corpse 

She  revels  far  and  wide  ;  then,  sated,  flies 

To  some  shot-shivered  branch,  whereon  she  cleans 

Her  purpled  beak  ;  and  down  she  lights  again 

To  end  her  horrid  meal ;  another,  keen, 

Plunges  her  beak  deep  in  yon  horse's  side, 

Till,  by  the  hound  displaced,  she  flits 

Once  more  to  human  prey." 

Macaulay  is  perpetually  feasting  his  raven  with  "armies" 
and  similar  cates,  while  Scott  makes  it  the  boon  companion 

2  B 
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of  the  wolf,  over  the  corpses  of  caitiffs,  outraged  maidens, 
and  slaughtered  priests.  They  are l 

"  The  birds  obscene,  that  croak  and  jar, 
And  snuff  the  carnage  from  afar." 

But  "  the  birds  obscene  "  of  the  poets  is  a  large  subject  in  it- 
self, for  it  includes  the  most  diverse  species — "  night-ravens," 
"night-crows,"  "night-hawks,  "shrieks,"  "whistlers,"  "bats," 
"harpyes,"  " heydeggres,"  "choughs,"  and  "jackdaws." 

"  And  fatall  birds  about  them  flocked  were, 
Such  as  by  nature  men  abhorre  and  hate, 
The  ill  faste  owl,  death's  dreadful  messengere, 
The  hoars  night-raven,  tromp  of  dolefull  drere, 
The  leather-winged  batt,  daye's  enemie, 
The  rueful  shriek  still  waiting  on  the  bere. 
The  whistler  shrill  that  whoso  heares  doth  dy, 
The  hellish  harpyes,  prophets  of  sad  destiny."  . 

It  is  a  delightful  stanza,  and  I  would  not  spare  a  word 
from  it.  It  may  not  be  exactly  true  that  men  "  naturally  " 
abhor  and  hate  owls,  or  ravens  either ;  that  "  screech-owls  " 
feed  on  human  corpses,  or  that  bats  are  birds — and  whether 
there  are  such  birds  as  "whistlers"  and  "harpyes"  I  do 
not  care  to  consider,  for  the  stanza  is  admirable  as  poetry, 
and  epitomises  every  one  of  the  poets'  faults  with  regard 
to  nature.2 

Apart,  however,  from  the  "  night "  and  "  midnight " 
varieties  of  the  bird,  the  raven-ordinary  is  depicted  for  us 
in  poetry  in  colours  of  surpassing  gloom.  It  is  the  familiar 
of  witches,  of  Sycorax,  and  other  "  hagges  infernal."  "  It 

1  In  Mackay  and  Shelley. 

*  It  illustrates  (line  2)  the  apparent  want  of  sympathy  with  nature 
that  can  suppose  "  abhorrence  "  of  owls  natttral  to  us  ;  (lines  3  and  4) 
their  prejudice  against  special  birds  ;  (line  5)  their  errors  of  fact ;  (line  6) 
their  habit  of  using  a  second  name  for  a  bird  already  utilised  under 
another ;  (line  7)  their  invention  of  birds  to  eke  out  an  inadequate 
repertory,  and  (line  8)  their  candid  enlistment  of  the  fauna  of  fable. 
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sounds  its  trompe  of  doleful   drere"  whenever   death  or 
disease  impends,  and  "smelling  graves"  comes  amongst 

men  as 

"The  hateful  messenger  of  heavy  tidings, 
Of  death  and  dolour  telling ; " 

the  bird  that, 

"  Seldom  boding  good, 
Croaks  its  black  auguries  from  some  dark  wood." 

Antiquity  has  reflected  on  the  raven,  as  on  so  many 
other  birds,  an  "ominous"  complexion,  and  our  poets  have 
misconstrued  ominous  as  equivalent  to  sinister.  Yet  not 
only  was  black  a  colour  of  good  omen,  but  the  raven 
specially  was  as  often  auspicious  as  not,  and  the  old  woman 
in  Southey  was  not  wide  of  the  mark  when  she  twitted  the 
nervous  traveller — 

"But  though  with  the  wind  each  murderer  swings, 
They  both  of  them  are  harmless  things, 
And  so  are  the  ravens  beside." 

"Hideous,"  "funereal,"  "woe-boding,"  "lethal,"  it  is 
the  accomplice  of  guilty  night,  the  comrade  and  fellow- 
lodger  of  toads  and  assassins,  ghouls  and  wolves.  It  adds 
a  horror  to  the  dangerous  gloom  of  rocks,  the  murderer's 
den,  the  witches'  gatherings,  the  scene  of  yesterday's  battle, 
the  graveyard  and  the  vault — a  cruel  and  evil  bird  that 
delights  in  the  disaster  it  forebodes,  and  rejoices  in  the 
disease  which  "it  bears  on  its  fatal  wing." 


Its  excessive  blackness — "  The  tempest-loving  i awn  " — Its  nest  and 
haunts — "Flesh-birds" — Of  evil  omen — In  history,  fable,  &°r. 

(l)    A  cursed  bird,  too  crafty  to  be  shot, 

That  alsvays  cometh  with  his  soot-black  coat 

To  make  hearts  dreary  ;  for  he  is  a  blot 

Upon  the  book  of  life. — Hood:  Pica  for  the  Midsummer  Fairies. 
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(a)  The  beautiful  gloss  of  the  raven's  wing. 

— Cook :  Song  of  the  Ostrich. 

(3)  His  longe  here  was  kempt  behind  his  bak, 
As  any  ravenes  father  it  shone  for  blake. 

— Chaucer:  Knighfs  Tale. 

(4)  The  raven  plumes  his  jetty  wing 

To  please  his  croaking  paramour. —  West:  Elegy. 

(5)  The  raven,  black  and  sleek, 

With  shining  claw  and  sharpened  beak. — Cook:  Birds. 

(6)  The  croaking  raven  his  profounder  note, 
Seated  aloft  upon  the  bending  elm, 
Harshly  pronounces  ;  or  his  sable  mate 
Hails  as  she  soars  on  high  with  tenor  soft, 
Expressing  well  esteem  and  manly  love. 

— Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 


The  tempest-loving  raven  ( Thomson :  Summer'] ;  The  storm  that 
keeps  the  raven  quiet  in  her  nest  (Wordsworth:  Excursion);  The 
raven  in  the  tempest's  gloom  (Montgomery :  Burns) ;  On  windy  days 
the  raven  Gambols  like  a  dancing  skiff  ( Wordsworth :  Wandering  Jeuf) ; 
Its  passions  will  rock  thee,  As  the  storm  rocks  the  raven  on  high 
(Shelley:  Lines'). 


Raven's  nest  upon  the  cliff  (Scott:  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel) ;  The 
rocks  on  high,  The  old  retreat  of  storks  and  ravens  lie  (Cowley : 
Davideis) ;  The  raven  slumbered  on  his  crag  (Scott :  Rokeby) ;  A  shape- 
less rock  of  dusky  height,  The  raven's  haunt  (Mallet:  Excursion). 

(7)  To  the  close  rock  the  frighted  raven  flies 
Soon  as  the  rising  eagle  cuts  the  air. 

— Prior :  Ode  to  the  Queen. 

(8)  The  raven's  wickerwork,  high -mounted. — Coivper :  A  Fable. 

(9)  Oak,  on  whose  forehead  inaccessible 

The  raven  lodged  in  safety.  —  Wordsivorth:  Excursion. 
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(10)  On  ancient  oak  or  elm,  whose  topmost  boughs 
Begin  to  fail,  the  ravens'  twig-formed  house 

Is  built ;  and  many  a  year  the  self-same  tree 
The  aged  solitary  pair  frequent. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(11)  And  climb  the  tall  pine's  gloomy  crest 

To  rob  the  ancient  raven's  nest.  —  Warton :  The  Hamlit. 

(12)  The  stern  and  gloomy  raven  haunted  here, 
A  hermit  of  the  atmosphere  on  land, 
Among  vociferating  crowds  a  stranger. 

— Montgomery :  Pelican  Island. 


Flesh-birds  (Coleridge  :  To  a  Young  Man  of  Fortune'] ;  Raven's  food 
(corpses)  (Scott :  Lay  of  Last  Minstrel}  \  Where'er  ye  fling  the  carrion 
the  raven's  croak  is  loud  (Macaulay :  Virginius] ;  The  obscene  ravens, 
clamorous  o'er  the  dead  (Shelley :  Adonais). 

(13)  The  birds  obscene,  that  croak  and  jar, 

And  snuff  the  carnage  from  afar. — Mackay :  Maid  of  Mora. 

O'er  those  caitiffs,  where  they  lie,  The  wolf  shall  snarl,  the  raven  cry 
(Scott:  Lord  of  the  Isles)  ;  Rape  of  maiden  and  slaughter  of  priest, 
Gathering  of  ravens  and  wolves  to  the  feast  (Scott :  Harold  the  Daunt- 
less). 

(14)  I  cast  my  last  looks  up  the  sky, 
And  there  between  me  and  the  sun 
I  saw  the  expecting  raven  fly, 

Who  scarce  would  wait  till  both  should  die 

Ere  his  repast  begun. 

He  flew  and  perch'd,  then  flew  once  more, 

And  each  time  nearer  than  before ; 

I  saw  his  wing  through  twilight  flit, 

And  once  so  near  me  he  alit 

I  could  have  smote,  but  lack'd  the  strength ; 

But  the  slight  motion  of  my  hand, 

And  feeble  scratching  of  the  sand, 

The  exerted  throat's  faint  struggling  noise, 

Which  scarcely  could  be  call'd  a  voice, 

Together  scared  him  off  at  length. — Byron:  Mazeppa. 
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Thou  shall  give  his  fair-haired  armies  To  the  raven  and  the  kite 
(Macau lay :  Prophecy  of  Capys) ;  They  must  not  give  Valerius  To  raven 
and  to  kite  (Macaulay :  B.  of  L.  Regillus}. 

(15)  \Vhatshallhebeerenight?    Perchance  a  thing 
O'er  which  the  raven  flaps  his  funeral  wing. . 

—  Byron :  Corsair. 

(16)  The  raven's  wing  shall  be  your  pall. 

—  Campbell:  O'Connor's  Child. 

(17)  When  the  blood  of  yon  Mussulman  cravens 
Shall  have  purpled  the  beaks  of  our  ravens. 

—  Campbell:  Song  of  the  Greeks, 

(18)  But  from  the  stump  of  wither'd  oak 
Let  me  hear  the  raven  croak, 

And  her  sooty  pinions  flap 

At  the  night  thunder's  startling  clap. 

As  perch'd  aloft  she  mutters  hoarse 

O'er  an  infant's  mangled  corse  ; 

When  drunk  with  blood,  her  sharp  short  scream 

Shall  wake  me  from  my  wayward  dream, 

To  see  the  blood  spontaneous  flow 

Through  the  half-opened  sod  below. 

— Leyden :  Oife  to  Phantasit, 

(19)  As  when  a  greedy  raven  sees 

A  sheep  entangled  by  the  fleece, 

With  hasty  cruelty  he  flies 

To  attack  him  and  pick  out  his  eyes. 

— Butler:  Miscellaneous  Thoughts. 

(20)  On  dreary  Arvon's  shore  they  lie, 
Smear'd  with  gore  and  ghastly  pale  ; 
Far,  far  aloof  the  affrighted  ravens  sail, 
The  famish'd  eagle  screams  and  passes  by. 

— Cray:  7'he  Bard. 


(21)  As  ravens  solemn. —  Young:  Love  of  Fame. 

(22)  In  the  branches  of  the  oak 
Two  ravens  now  began  to  croak 
Their  nuptial  song,  a  gladsome  air. 

—  Wordsworth  :  The  Oak  and  the  Broom. 
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(23) '  The  raven  on  the  blasted  oak, 

That,  watching  while  the  deer  is  broke, 
His  morsel  claims  with  sullen  croak. 

—Scott :  L.  of  the  Lake. 

(24)  He  passes  now  the  dodder'd  oak, 

He  hears  the  startled  raven's  croak. — Scott :  Rokeby. 

(25)  As  from  an  ancestral  oak l 

Two  empty  ravens  sound  their  clarion, 
Yell  by  yell  and  croak  by  croak, 
When  they  scent  the  noonday  smoke 
Of  fresh  human  carrion. — SKelley :  Similes. 

(26)  From  yon  dark  cypress  croaks  the  raven's  cry. 

— Savage:  The  Wanderer. 

(27)  'Tis  now  the  raven's  black  abode, 

'Tis  now  the  apartment  of  the  toad. — Dyer :  Gronga  Hill. 

(28)  Ravens  sung  the  funeral  dirge. — Thomson:  Castle  of  Indolence. 

(29)  Is  it  not  ominous  in  all  countries 

When  crows  and  ravens  croak  on  trees  ? — Butler:  Hudibras. 

(30)  The  boding  raven  on  her  cottage  sate, 

And  with  her  croaking  warned  us  of  her  fate. 

—Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 

(31)  Where  the  boding  raven  chants 
Near  the  owl's  unhallow'd  haunts. 

— Akenside :  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

(32)  Hideous  raven  with  prodigious  flight. 

— Cow  ley :  Juvenile  Pieces. 

(33)  Thin  is  thy  plumage,  death  is  in  thy  croak. 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(34)  Instead  of  feathers  on  his  dangling  crest, 

A  lucklesse  raven  spread  her  dangling  wings, 
And  to  her  croaking  throat  gave  never  rest, 
But  deathfull  verses  and  sad  dirges  sings. 

— Phineas  Fletcher:   7 he  Purple  Island. 

1  This  "  oak-croak  "  series  might  be  greatly  increased. 
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(35)  Where  lethale  ravens  bark,  and  owlets  wake  the  nyghte. 

—  Chatterlon :  Eclogue. 

(36)  King  Edward  sawe  the  ruddie  streakes 
Of  lyghte  eclypse  the  greie, 

And  herde  the  raven's  crokynge  throte 

Proclayme  the  fated  dale. — Chatterton:  Bristoive  Tragedie. 

(37)  And  the  Lady  of  Elderslie  wept  for  her  lord 
When  a  death-watch  beat  in  her  lonely  room, 
When  her  curtain  had  shook  of  its  own  accord, 
And  the  raven  had  flapped  at  her  window-board, 
To  tell  of  her  warrior's  doom. 

— Campbell:  Dirge  of  Wallace. 

(38)  Where  o'er  the  cataract  the  oak 

Lay  slant,  was  heard  the  raven's  croak. 

— Scott :  Harold  the  Dauntless. 

(39)  (Medea  in  incantation.) 
Of  a  raven  which  was  told 

Of  nine  hundred  wynters  old, 

She  took  the  head  with  all  the  bile. 

— G<nuer:  Confessio  A  mantis. 

(40)  1st  Raven.  Look  above  thee,  brother,  look  ! 
Crow.  Cousin,  quit  the  wizard's  book, 

Leave  the  adder  to  die  alone, 
Study  no  more  the  thunder-stone  ; 
Quit  the  hemlock's  seething  must, 
And  hell's  black  volcanic  dust. 

1st  Raven.  Look  above  thee, — in  the  air  ! 

Crow,  Ho,  ho  !  is  it  not  a  vision  rare  ? 

id  Raven.  They  hover  and  hover, 
Now  under,  now  over, 
The  cloud  which  is  growing  warm 
With  the  kindling  light  of  the  coming  storm. 

—  Cornwall:  Dramatic  Fragments. 

(41)  Besides,  a  raven  from  a  wither'd  oak, 

Left  of  their  lodging,  was  observed  to  croak  : 

That  omen  lik'd  him  not. — Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(42)  Scare  with  its  woe-boding  tone. — Cook:  The  World. 
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(43)  Like  the  black  raven  hov'ring  o'er  my  peace, 
Not  less  a  bird  of  omen  than  of  prey. 

—  Young:  The  Complaint. 

(44)  They  bade  the  unimprisoned  raven  fly, 

A  living  compass  through  the  chartless  sky  : 

Up  to  the  zenith  swift  as  fire  he  soared, 

Through  the  clear  boundless  atmosphere  explored  ; 

The  dim  horizon  stretched  beneath  his  sight, 

Then  to  the  west  full  onward  shot  his  flight. 

Thither  they  follow,  till  from  Thule's  rocks 

Around  the  bird  of  tempests  rose  the  flocks 

Of  screaming  seafowl,  widening  ring  o'er  ring, 

Till  heaven  grew  dark  ;  then  wheeling  on  the  wing, 

Landward  they  whiten  all  the  rocks  below, 

Or,  diving,  melt  into  the  gulf  like  snow. 

Pleased  with  the  discovery,  Ingolf  gave 

His  lintel  and  his  doorposts  to  the  wave, 

Divining,  as  they  drifted  to  the  strand, 

The  will  of  destiny, — the  place  to  land. 

— Montgomery:  Legend  of  Ingolf. 

(45)  The  owl  and  the  raven  are  mute  for  dread, 
And  the  time  is  meet  to  awake  the  dead. 

• — Scott :  The  Barifs  Incantation. 

(46)  A  raven  from  some  greedy  vault 
Amid  the  cloister'd  gloom, 

Bids  me — and  'tis  a  solemn  thought — 

Reflect  upon  the  tomb. — Cunningham:  The  Contemplation. 

(47)  And  often  at  the  hour 
When  issue  forth  the  first  pale  stars,  is  heard 
Within  the  circuit  of  this  fabric  huge, 

One  voice,  the  solitary  raven,  flying 
Athwart  the  concave  of  the  dark  blue  dome, 
Unseen,  perchance,  above  the  power  of  sight — 
An  iron  knell,  with  echoes  from  afar, 
Faint  and  still  fainter — as  the  cry  with  which 
The  wanderer  accompanies  her  flight 
Through  the  calm  region,  fades  upon  the  ear, 
Diminishing  by  distance. —  Wordsiuorth  :  Excursion. 
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(48)  When  pained  with  hunger,  the  wild  raven  brood 
Loud  calls  on  God. —  Young:  Book  of  Job. 

(49)  Forthwith  from  out  the  ark  a  raven  flies, 
And  after  him  a  surer  messenger, 

A  dove. — Milton:  Paradise  Lost. 

(50)  Entranced  the  man  of  God  remains,  till,  roused 
By  sound  of  wheeling  wings,  with  grateful  heart 
He  sees  the  ravens  fearless  by  his  side 
Alight,  and  leave  the  heaven-provided  food. 

Grahame :  Elijah  fed  by  Ravens. 

The  raven-brow  of  night  (Coleridge:  Song  of  the  Pixies) ;  Darkness 
with  raven  wing  (Young:  The  Complaint);  Grief  with  raven  note 
(Collins:  Verses);  Desolation  expands  her  raven  wings  (Akenside : 
Pleasures  of  Imagination} ;  Interest  swoops  like  a  raven,  Right  eager 
to  pounce  and  to  feed  (Cook  :  Live  and  Let  Live). 

(51)  When  time  was  drown'd  in  sacred  sleep, 
And  raven  darkness  brooded  o'er  the  deep. 

— -Jones :  Hymn  to  Bhavani. 

(52)  And  soon  the  priests  arrived, 
And  find  in  death  their  penitent  had  shrived  ; 
Returned  like  ravens  from  a  corpse  whereon 

A  vulture  had  just  feasted  to  the  bone. — Shelley :  Ginevra. 

(53)  Hence  Gildon  rails,  that  raven  of  the  pit 

Who  thrives  upon  the  carcases  of  Wit. —  Young:  Love  of  Fame. 

(54)  Next  came  a  raven  that  liked  not  such  folly  ; 

He  belonged,  they  did  say,  to  the  witch  Melancholy  ; 

Blacker  was  he  than  blackest  jet, 

Flew  low  in  the  rain,  and  his  feathers  not  wet. 

(It  finds  an  acorn  and  buries  it,  and  an  oak  ^rcnvs  up,  in  which  it  builds 
its  nest.     Men  cut  the  oak  down  and  build  a  ship  with  its  timber. ) 

The  ship  it  was  launched,  but  in  sight  of  the  land 
Such  a  storm  there  did  rise  as  no  ship  could  withstand  ; 
It  bulged  on  a  rock  and  the  waves  rushed  in  fast ; 
Round  and  round  flew  the  raven  and  cawed  to  the  blast ; 
He  heard  the  last  shriek  of  the  perishing  souls  : 
See  !  see  !  o'er  the  topmast  the  mad  water  rolls  ! 
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Right  glad  was  the  raven,  and  off  he  went  fleet, 
And  Death  riding  home  on  a  cloud  he  did  meet. 
He  thanked  him  again  and  again  for  his  treat ; 
They  had  taken  his  all,  and  revenge  it  was  sweet ! 

—  Coleridge:  The  Raven. 

(55)  '         A  raven,  while  with  glossy  breast 

Her  new-laid  eggs  she  fondly  pressed, 

And,  on  her  wickerwork  high  mounted, 

Her  chickens  prematurely  counted 

(A  fault  philosophers  might  blame 

If  quite  exempted  from  the  same), 

Enjoyed  at  ease  the  genial  day  : 

' Twas  April,  as  the  bumpkins  say, 

The  Legislature  called  it  May. 

But  suddenly  a  wind  as  high 

As  ever  swept  a  winter  sky 

Shook  the  young  leaves  about  her  ears, 

And  filled  her  with  a  thousand  fears 

Lest  the  rude  blast  should  snap  the  bough 

And  spread  her  golden  hopes  below. 

But  just  at  eve  the  blowing  weather 

And  all  her  fears  were  hushed  together. 

"And  now,"  quoth  poor  unthinking  Ralph, 

'"Tis  over,  and  the  brood  is  safe." 

(For  ravens,  though  as  birds  of  omen 

They  teach  both  conjurors  and  old  women 

To  tell  us  what  is  to  befall, 

Can't  prophesy  themselves  at  all.) 

The  morning  came,  when  Neighbour  Hodge, 

Who  long  had  marked  her  airy  lodge, 

And  destined  all  the  treasure  there 

A  gift  to  his  expecting  fair, 

Climbed  like  a  squirrel  to  his  dray, 

And  bore  the  worthless  prize  away. — Cffivper:  A  Fable. 

(56)  There  shall  a  raven,  far  from  rising  sunne, 
With  his  wide  wings  upon  them  fiercely  fly, 
And  bid  his  faithlesse  chickens  overronne 
The  fruitfull  plaines,  and  with  fell  cruelty 

In  their  avenge  tread  downe  the  victors'  surquedry. 

— Spenser:  /-'aerie  Queen. 
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(57)  So  long  as  Jove's  great  bird  did  make  his  flight, 
Bearing  the  fire  with  which  heaven  doth  us  fray, 
Heaven  had  not  feare  of  that  presumptuous  might 
With  which  the  giaunts  did  the  gods  assay  ; 

But  all  so  soone  as  scortching  sunne  had  brent 
His  wings,  which  wont  the  earth  to  overspredd, 
The  earth  out  of  the  massie  wombe  forth  sent 
That  antique  horror  which  made  heaven  a  dredd. 
Then  was  the  Germane  raven  in  disguise, 
That  Romane  eagle  seen  to  cleave  asunder, 
And  towards  heaven  freshly  to  arise 
Out  of  these  mountaines,  now  consum'd  to  pouder ; 
In  which  the  foule  that  serves  to  beare  the  lightning 
Is  now  no  more  seen  flying,  nor  alighting. 

— Spenser :  Ruines  of  Rome. 

(58)  The  ravens  with  their  horny  beak 
Food  to  Elijah  bringing  ev'n  and  morn, 

Tho'  rav'nous,  taught  to  abstain  from  what  they  brought. 
— Milton :  Paradise  Regained. 


ROBIN-REDBREAST. 

Robins  are  "  pious  "  birds,  and  therefore  privileged,  and 
so  in  a  way  "  sacred ; "  and  it  is  in  these  delightful  phases 
that  the  poets  prefer  to  notice  them. 

It  is  extraordinary  how  often  in  old  ballads  the  idea  of 
redbreasts  covering  over  the  bodies  of  dead  men  recurs  : — 

"  Call  for  the  robin-redbreast  and  the  wren, 
Since  o'er  shady  groves  they  hover, 
And  with  leaves  and  flowers  do  cover 
The  friendless  bodies  of  unburied  men." 

"  And  when  they  were  dead, 

The  robins  so  red 
Brought  strawberry  leaves, 
And  over  them  spread." 
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"  Thus  wandered  these  poor  innocents, 

Till  deathe  did  end  their  grief; 
In  one  another's  arms  they  dyed, 

As  wanting  due  relief. 
No  burial  this  pretty  pair 

Of  any  man  receives, 
Till  robin-redbreast  piously 

Did  cover  them  with  leaves." 

This  last  quotation  is  exquisite,  and  the  idea  certainly  fas- 
cinated the  poets.  Among  the  more  striking  recognitions 
of  the  robin's  "piety"  may  be  cited  Drayton,  Grahame, 
Hood,  Leyden,  Gay,  Herrick,  Grahame,  Cow-ley, — all  of 
whom  point  to  the  same  reason  for  the  bird's  traditional 
reputation  : — 

"  Cov'ring  with  moss  the  dead's  unclosed  eye, 
The  little  redbreast  teacheth  charitie." 

"  That  lesser  pelican,  the  sweet 
And  shrilly  ruddock,1  with  its  bleeding  breast, 
Its  tender  pity  of  poor  babes  distrest." 

"  A  veil  of  leaves  the  redbreast  o'er  them  threw, 
Ere  thrice  their  locks  were  wet  with  evening  dew." 

"  Their  little  corpse  the  robin-redbreasts  found, 
And  strewed,  with  pious  bill,  the  leaves  around." 

"  When  I  departed  am,  ring  thou  my  knell, 
Thou  pitiful  and  pretty  Philomel, 
And  when  I  am  laid  out  for  corpse,  then  be 
Thou  sexton,  redbreast,  for  to  cover  me." 

"  A  primrosed  turf  is  all  thy  monument, 
And  for  thy  dirge,  the  robin  lends  his  lay." 

1  "  The  ruddock  warbles  soft." — Spenser  (EpilhaZamion). 

"  The  ruddock  would, 
With  charitable  bill,  bring  thee  all  this, 
Yea,  and  furred  moss  besides,  when  flowers  are  none, 
To  winter-ground  thy  corse." — Shakespeare  (Cymbeline}. 
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"  And  robin-redbreasts,  whom  men  praise 
For  pious  birds,  should,  when  I  die, 
Make  both  my  monument  and  elegy." 

So  the  robin  comes  to  be  privileged,  and  with  abundant 
merit ;  and  what  delightful  lines  the  poets  devote  to  it  ! 
Thus  Wordsworth — 

"  Brisk  Robin  seeks  a  kindlier  home  ; 
Nor  like  a  beggar  is  he  come, 
But  enters  as  a  looked-for  guest, 
Confiding  in  his  ruddy  breast, 
As  if  it  were  a  natural  shield 
Charged  with  a  blazon  on  the  field, 
Due  to  that  good  and  pious  deed 
Of  which  we  in  the  ballad  read. 

"  And  thou  the  bird  'whom  men  love  best, 
The  pious  bird  with  the  scarlet  breast, 
Our  little  English  Robin  ; 
The  bird  that  comes  about  our  doors 
When  autumn  winds  are  sobbing. 
Art  thou  the  Peter  of  Norway  boors, 
Their  Thomas  in  Finland 
And  Russia  far  inland  ? 
The  bird  who,  by  some  name  or  other, 
All  men  who  know  thee  call  their  brother, 
The  darling  of  children  and  men." 

And  Thomson — 

"  One  alone, 

The  redbreast,  sacred  to  the  household  gods, 
Wisely  regardful  of  th'  embroiling  sky, 
In  joyless  fields,  and  thorny  thicket,  leaves 
His  shivering  mates,  and  pays  to  trusted  man 
His  annual  visit.     Half  afraid,  he  first 
Against  the  window  beats,  then  brisk  alights 
On  the  warm  hearth,  then  hopping  o'er  the  floor, 
Eyes  all  the  smiling  family  askance, 
And  pecks,  and  starts,  and  wonders  where  he  is, 
Till,  more  familiar  grown,  the  table  crumbs 
Attract  his  slender  feet." 
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Similar  passages  might  easily  be  multiplied,  but  Words- 
worth sums  them  all  up  : — 

"  Thrice  happy  creature!  in  all  lands 
Nurtured  by  hospitable  hands." 

From  being  privileged,  the  superstition  of  sanctity  has 
gradually  attached  to  the  redbreast,  and  folk-lore  is  filled 
with  pretty  legends  about  it.  Its  breast  (which  poets  often 
erroneously  describe  as  "scarlet  "and  "crimson")  is  said 
to  be  scorched  by  the  fires  of  hell,  whither  it  flies  daily 
with  one  drop  of  water  at  a  time,  in  the  hope  of  quenching 
them ;  or  again,  it  wears  its  ruddy  plumage  in  memory  of 
that  day  on  Calvary  when  it  perched  upon  the  cross  and 
tried  with  all  its  little  might  to  diminish  the  anguish  of  the 
Crown  of  Thorns.  So  in  Halliwell's  and  Blake's  "  Popular 
Rhymes " — 

"The  robin,  aye,  the  redbreast, 

The  robin  and  the  wren, 

If  yc  take  out  o'  their  nest, 

Ye'll  never  thrive  agen." 

And 

"A  robin  in  a  cage 
Sets  all  heaven  in  a  rage." 

But,  apart  from  all  its  legendary  prepossessions,  the 
robin  deservedly  commands  the  admiration  of  the  poets 
as  being  the  typical  English  bird,  that  gets  merrier  as  the 
winter  comes  on,  and  is  in  full  song  on  Christmas  Day. 
"  When  staid  Autumn  walks  with  rustling  tread,"  he  "  cheers 
the  pensive  month,"  and 

"  Plaintively,  in  interrupted  trills, 
He  sings  the  dirge  of  the  departing  year, 
Lulling  the  year,  with  all  its  cares,  to  rest." 

And  then  comes  winter.  But  a  long  immunity  from 
injury  has  taught  him  that  he  may  seek  alms  without  fear, 
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and  so  he  comes  amongst  us  every  frosty  Christmas,  as  a 
welcome  mendicant,  and  with  a  welcome  carol.  And  could 
bird  do  more  ? 

But  it  is  impossible  almost  to  think  of  "  the  robin  "  with- 
out "  the  wren,"  and  could  anything  be  more  enchanting 
than  the  dreadful  relations  of  these  two  birds  ! 

"A!  Robyn, 
Joly  Robyn, 
Tell  me  how  thy  leman  doeth  ?  " 

Think  of  the  profligate  in  the  case,  and  then  of  the  victim 
of  his  unprincipled  passion — a  wren.  The  intrigue  is  cer- 
tainly a  delightful  fiction. 

But,  after  so  much  that  is  in  praise  of  this  bird,  it  would 
be  showing  an  unfair  partiality  if  I  did  not  quote  the  Inter- 
preter's moral  of  the  robin,  one  of  the  quaintest  passages 
in  all  that  book  of  delights,  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  : " — 

"  Then,  as  they  were  coming  in  from  abroad,  they  espied 
a  little  robin  with  a  great  spider  in  his  mouth ;  so  the 
Interpreter  said,  '  Look  here.'  So  they  looked,  and  Mercy 
wondered ;  but  Christiana  said,  '  What  a  disparagement  is 
it  to  such  a  little  pretty  bird  as  the  robin-redbreast  is,  he 
being  also  a  bird  above  many,  that  loveth  to  maintain  a 
kind  of  sociableness  with  man;  I  had  thought  they  had 
lived  on  crumbs  of  bread,  or  upon  other  such  harmless 
matter.  I  like  him  worse  than  I  did.' 

"  The  Interpreter  then  replied,  '  This  robin  is  an  emblem 
very  apt  to  set  forth  some  professors  by ;  for  to  sight  they 
are  as  this  robin,  pretty  of  note,  colour,  and  carriage. 
They  seem  also  to  have  a  very  great  love  for  professors 
that  are  sincere ;  and  above  all  others,  to  desire  to  sociate 
with  them,  and  to  be  in  their  company,  as  if  they  could 
live  upon  the  good  man's  crumbs.  They  pretend  also,  that 
therefore  it  is  that  they  frequent  the  house  of  the  godly 
and  the  appointments  of  the  Lord ;  but  when  they  are  by 
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themselves,  as  the  robin,  they  catch  and  gobble  up  spiders  ; 
they  can  change  their  diet,  drink  iniquity,  and  swallow  down 
sin  like  water." 


A  pious  bird — The  Babes  in  the  Wood— A  privileged  bird — Its  sanctity 
—  The  bird  of  Autumn  and  of  Winter — The  Robin  and  the  Wren, 

(1)  Ye  pious  redbreasts,  deck  his  hearse. 

— Prior:  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

(2)  The  redbreast  oft,  at  evening  hours, 
Shall  kindly  lend  his  little  aid, 
With  hoary  moss  and  gather'd  flow'rs, 
To  deck  the  ground  where  thou  art  laid. 

— Collins :  Dirge  in  Cymbeline. 

(3)  Laid  out  for  dead,  let  thy  last  kindness  be 
With  leaves  and  moss-work  for  to  cover  me, 
And  while  the  wood-nymphs  my  old  corpse  inter, 
Sing  thou  my  dirge,  sweet  warbling  chorister  ! 
For  epitaph  in  foliage  next  write  this — 

"  Here,  here  the  tomb  of  Robert  Herrick  is  !  " 

— Herrick :   To  a  Robin- Redbreast. 

(4)  And  thus  sleeping,  thither  flew 
A  robin-redbreast,  who  at  view, 
Not  seeing  her  at  all  to  stir, 
Brought  mosse  and  leaves  to  cover  her. 
But  while  he,  perking,  there  did  prie 
About  the  arch  of  either  eye, 

The  lid  began  to  let  out  day, 
At  which  poor  Robin  flew  away  ; 
Seeing  her  not  dead  but  all  disleaved, 
Chirpt  for  joy  to  see  himself  disceaved. 

— Herrick:  Epigram  upon  Mrs.  Wheeler. 

(5)  Tread  lightly  here,  for  here,  'tis  said, 
When  piping  winds  are  hushed  around, 
A  small  note  wakes  from  underground, 
Where  now  his  tiny  bones  are  laid. 

2  C 
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No  more  in  lone  and  leafless  groves, 
With  ruffled  wing  and  faded  breast, 
His  friendless,  homeless  spirit  roves, 
Gone  to  the  world  where  birds  are  blest, 
Where  never  cat  glides  o'er  the  green, 
Or  schoolboy's  giant  form  is  seen, 
But  love  and  joy  and  smiling  spring 
Surprise  their  little  souls  to  sing. 

— Rogers:  Epitaph  on  a  Robin-Redbreast. 


(6)  Doctor  Robin. — Richard  Lovelace :  The  Falcon. 

(7)  Of  all  the  feathered  fowls  that  flock  around 
The  house  or  barn  for  shelter  and  for  food, 
The  redbreast  chiefly, — sweetest,  trustful  bird, 
Demands  protection. — Grahame :  British  Georgics. 

(8)  Sweet  bird,  whom  the  winter  constrains, 

And  seldom  another  it  can, 
To  seek  a  retreat  while  he  reigns 

In  the  well-sheltered  dwellings  of  man  ; 
Who  never  can  seem  to  intrude, 

Though  in  all  places  equally  free, 
Come  !  oft  as  the  season  is  rude, 

Thou  art  sure  to  be  welcome  to  me. 

— Cowper:  Invitation  to  the  Redbreast. 

(9)  For,  taught  by  experience,  I  know 

Thee  mindful  of  benefit  long, 
And  that,  thankful  for  all  I  bestow, 
Thou  wilt  pay  me  with  many  a  song. 

Cowper:  Invitation  to  the  Redbreast. 

(to)  Come,  sweetest  of  the  feathered  throng, 

And  soothe  me  with  thy  plaintive  song ; 
Come  to  my  cot,  devoid  of  fear, 
No  danger  shall  await  thee  here  : 
No  prowling  cat,  with  whiskered  face, 
Approaches  this  sequester'd  place  ; 
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No  schoolboy,  with  his  willow  bow, 

Shall  aim  at  thee  a  murderous  blow  ; 

No  wily  limed  twig  arrest 

Thy  olive  wing  or  crimson  breast. 

Thy  cup,  sweet  bird,  I'll  daily  fill 

At  yonder  cressy,  bubbling  rill ; 

Thy  board  shall  plenteously  be  spread 

With  crumblets  of  the  nicest  bread ; 

And  when  rude  winter  comes,  and  blows, 

With  icicles  and  shivering  snows, 

Hop  o'er  my  cheering  hearth,  and  be 

One  of  my  peaceful  family  ; 

Then  soothe  me  with  thy  plaintive  song, 

Thou  sweetest  of  the  feathered  throng.— -Jenner. 

(11)  "  Familiar  warbler,  wherefore  art  thou  come?  " 
"  To  sing  to  thee  when  all  beside  are  dumb ; 
Pray  let  your  little  children  drop  a  crumb. " 

—Montgomery :  Birds. 

(12)  Winter  is  here — the  old  robin  has  come 

To  remind  us  with  tip-tapping  bill 
That  his  morning  repast  of  the  delicate  crumb 

Should  be  spread  for  him  now  on  the  sill. 
Thou  shall  have  it,  all  saucy  and  rude  as  thou  art, 

Strutting  up  in  thy  warrior  red  ; 
I  adore  thy  sweet  note,  and  I  love  thy  bold  heart, 

So  come  here,  pretty  Bob,  and  be  fed. 

— Cook :   Winter  is  Here. 


(13)  But  most  of  all  subdued,  or  fearful  least 

Of  man's  society,  with  ruddy  breast 
Against  the  window  beats,  sagacious  bird, 
The  robin.    At  the  door  half  open  left 
Enters  the  intruder.     He  has  left 
His  haunt  divine,  the  woodhouse  and  the  barn, 
A  feathery  mendicant,  made  bold  by  want, 
And  ev'ry  little  action  asks  aloud 
Alms  the  most  indigent  might  well  afford, 
A  drop  of  water  and  a  crumb  of  bread. 

— Hurdis :  The  Favourite  Village. 
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(14)  The  robin's  my  minstrel,  my  friend,  and  my  ward  (Mackay:  The 
Poor  Mail's  Riches) ;  The  robin  that  feeds  at  my  sill  (Cook:  7 he  Land 
of  my  Birth) ;  I  guess  that,  welcome  to  your  lonely  hearth,  The  red- 
breast feeds  in  winter  from  your  hand  ( Wordsworth :  Excursion) ; 
Wild  to  the  world  but  tame  to  her  (Mackay :  Maid  of  Mora). 


(i$)  And  in  the  branch  that  rears  above  the  rest 

The  robin  unmolested  builds  its  nest. 

—Kirke  White:  Clifton  Grove. 

(16)  The  robin-redbreast,  till  of  late,  had  rest, 
And  children  sacred  held  a  martin's  nest, 
Till  beccaficos  sold  so  dev'lish  dear. 

— Pope :  Imitation  of  Horace. 

(17)  The  bloom  of  the  earth  and  the  glow  of  the  sky 

Win  the  loud-trilling  lark  from  his  nest ; 
But  though  gushingly  rich  are  his  paeans  on  high, 
Yet,  sweet  Robin,  I  like  thee  the  best. 

There  were  traps,  there  were  nets,  in  each  thicket  and  glen, 

That  took  captures  by  night  and  by  day ; 
There  were  cages  for  chaffinch,  for  thrush,  and  for  wren, 

For  linnet,  for  sparrow,  and  jay. 
But  if  ever  thou  chanced  to  be  caught,  bonnie  bird, 

With  what  eager  concern  thou  wert  freed  ; 
Keep  a  robin  enslaved  !  why,  'twas  thought,  bonnie  bird, 

That  bad  luck  would  have  followed  the  deed. 

—Cook:  To  the  Robin. 

(18)  The  robin  and  the  wren 

Are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen. 
Him  that  harries  their  nest, 
Never  shall  his  soul  have  rest. 

— Blake  :  Popular  Rhymes. 

(19)  Scotia's  Philomela  (Grahamt);  The  piercing    redbreast  shrill 
( Burns) ;    The    redbreast    shrill    (Scott) ;    The  robin's  mellow   note 
(ffemans)  ;  Sobbing,  sobbing,  pretty,  pretty  robin  (Blake). 
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(20)  The  robin 

That  swells  its  little  breast,  so  full  of  song, 
Singing  above  me  in  the  mountain  ash. 
,  — Coleridge :  Sy billing  Leaves. 


(21)  The  redbreast  whistles  from  a  garden  croft. 

— Keats :  To  Autumn 
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(22)  The  robin's  whistling  glee, 
Proud  o'  the  height  of  some  bit  half-lang  tree. 

— Burns:  Briggs  of  Ayr. 

(23)  Hark,  hark,  with  what  a  pretty  throat 
Poor  robin-redbreast  tunes  his  note  ! 

— Lely :  Songs  of  the  Birds. 

(24)  Robin  with  the  blushing  breast  (Montgomery] ;  Ruddy  breast 
(Hurdis) ;    Scarlet   breast   ( Wordsworth) ;    Crimson  breast  (Jenner)  ; 
Bleeding  breast  (ffood) ;  Tawny  breast  (Grakame). 

(25)  The  brisk  bold  robin. — Mackay :  Nameless  Mountain  Stream. 

(26)  But  Bob  was  neither  rudely  bold 

Nor  spiritlessly  tame  ; 
Nor  was,  like  theirs,  his  bosom  cold, 
But  always  in  a  flame. — Cowper:  Epitaph  on  Redbreast. 

(27)  Each  season  in  its  turn  he  hails  ;  he  hails, 
Perch'd  on  the  naked  tree,  spring's  earliest  buds. 
At  morn,  at  chilly  eve,  when  the  March  sun 
Sinks  with  a  wintry  tinge,  and  Hesper  sheds 

A  frosty  light,  he  ceases  not  his  strain  ; 

And  when  staid  autumn  walks  with  rustling  tread, 

He  mourns  the  falling  leaf.     Even  when  each  haunt 

Is  leafless,  and  the  harvest  moon  has  clothed 

The  fields  in  white,  he,  on  the  hoar-plumed  spray, 

Delights,  dear  trustful  bird  !  his  future  host. 

How  simply  unassuming  is  that  strain  ! 

It  is  the  redbreast's  song,  the  friend  of  man. 

High  is  his  perch,  but  humble  is  his  home, 

And  well  concealed. 
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Oft  near  some  simple  cottage  he  prefers 

To  rear  his  little  home  ;  there,  pert  and  spruce, 

He  shares  the  refuse  of  the  goodwife's  churn, 

Which  kindly  on  the  wall  for  him  she  leaves.  • 

Below  her  lintel  oft  he  lights,  then  in 

He  boldly  flits,  and  fluttering  loads  his  bill, 

And  to  his  young  the  yellow  treasure  bears. 

— Grahame  :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(28)  What  little  birds,  with  frequent,  shrillest  chirp, 
When  honeysuckle  flowers  succeed  the  rose, 
The  inmost  thicket  haunt  ? — their  tawny  breasts 
Spotted  with  black  bespeak  the  youngling  thrush, 
Though  less  in  size.     It  is  the  robin's  brood, 
New  flown,  bewildered,  still  the  downy  tufts 
Upon  their  heads. — Grahame :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(29)  E'en  as  redbreast,  shelt'ring  in  a  bower, 
Mourns  the  short  darkness  of  a  passing  shower, 
Then,  while  the  azure  sky  extends  around, 

Darts  on  a  worm  that  breaks  the  moisten'd  ground, 
And  mounts  the  dripping  fence  with  joy  elate, 
And  shares  the  prize  triumphant  with  his  mate. 

— Bloomfield:  Walter  and  Jane. 


(30)  The  redbreast  warbles  still,  but  is  content 

With  slender  notes,  and  more  than  half  suppressed, 
Pleased  with  his  solitude. —  Cowper :  Winter's  Walk. 

(31)  The  robin  is  whistling  all  alone 

With  a  mellow  tune. — Cook:  Autumn  Sketch. 

(32)  Only  the  solitary  robin  sings, 

And,  perch'd  aloft,  with  melancholy  note 

Chants  out  the  dirge  of  autumn  ;  cheerless  bird, 

That  loves  the  brown  and  desolated  scene 

And  scanty  fare  of  winter. — Hurdis :   Village  Curate. 

(33)  The  robin  pensive  autumn  cheers 
In  all  her  locks  of  yellow. 

— Burns :  Humble  Petition  of  Bruar  Water. 
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(31)  So  when  the  storm  the  forest  rends, 

The  robin  in  the  hedge  descends, 
And  sober  chirps  securely. 
„  — Burns :  Epistle  to  Mr,  Graham. 

(35)  A  solitaire  through  autumn's  wan  decay, 
He  heard  the  tootling  robin  sound  her  knell. 

—Clare:  The  Village  Minstrel. 

(36)  Each  woodland  pipe  is  mute, 
Save  when  the  redbreast  mourns  the  falling  leaf ; 
Now  plaintively,  in  interrupted  trills, 

He  sings  the  dirge  of  the  departing  year. 

— Crahame:  British  Georgics. 

(37)  The  pensive  warbler  of  the  ruddy  breast 
This  moral  sweetens  by  a  heaven-taught  lay, 
Lulling  the  year  with  all  its  cares  to  rest. 

—  Wordsworth :   The  Trossachs. 


(38)  The  robin  in  the  winter-time. 

The  robin  that  chirped  in  the  frosty  December. — Cook. 

(39)  From  out  the  heaped-up  mow  he  draws  his  sheaves, 
Dislodging  the  poor  redbreast  from  his  shelter, 
Where  all  the  livelong  night  he  slept  secure  ; 

But  now,  affrighted,  with  uncertain  flight, 

Flutters  round  walls  and  roof,  to  find  some  hole 

Through  which  he  may  escape.—/.  Baillie:  A  Winter's  D.iy. 


(40)  Dearer  the  redbreast's  note, 

That  mourns  the  fading  year  in  Scotia's  vales, 
Than  Philomel's  where  spring  is  ever  new  ; 
More  dear  the  redbreast's  sober  suit, 
So  like  the  withered  leaflet,  than  the  glare 
Of  gaudy  wings  that  make  the  Iris  dim. 

— Grahame:  The  Sabbath. 

(41)  What  aileth  thee,  Robin,  that  thou  could'st  pursue 
A  beautiful  creature 

That  is  gentle  by  nature  ? 
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Beneath  the  summer  sky 

From  flower  to  flower  let  him  fly  ; 

'Tis  all  that  he  wishes  to  do. 

The  cheerer  thou  of  our  indoor  sadness, 

He  is  the  friend  of  our  summer  gladness. 

What  hinders,  then,  that  ye  should  be 

Playmates  in  the  sunny  weather 

And  fly  about  in  the  air  together  ? 

His  beautiful  wings  in  crimson  are  drest, 

A  crimson  as  bright  as  thine  own  : 

If  thou  would'st  be  happy  in  thy  nest, 

O  pious  bird  !  whom  man  loves  best, 

Love  him  or  leave  him  alone. 

—  Wordsworth :  The  Redbreast  and  Butterfly. 

(42)  The  monarch  bird  with  blythness  hard 

The  chaunting  litil  silvan  bard, 
Calit  up  a  buzart,  quha  was  than 
His  favorite  and  chamberlane. 
"  Swith  to  my  treasury,"  quod  he, 
"  And  to  zon  canty  Robin  gie 
As  meikle  of  our  currant  geir 
As  may  maintain  him  throw  the  zeir  ; 
We  can  weil  spair't,  and  it's  his  due." 

He  bad,  and  furth  the  Judas  flew 

Straight  to  the  bench  quhair  Robin  sung, 

And  with  a  wickit  lieand  tung 

Said,  "  Ah  !  ze  sing  sae  dull  and  ruch, 

Ze  haif  deivt  our  lugs  mair  than  enuch  ; 

His  majestic  hes  a  nyse  eir, 

And  nae  mair  of  .zour  stuff  can  beir ; 

Poke  up  your  pypes,  be  nae  mair  sene 

At  court ;  I  warn  ze  as  a  frein." 

He  spak,  quhyle  Robinis  swelling  breist, 
And  drouping  wings,  his  greif  exprest, 
The  teirs  ran  happing  doun  his  cheik, 
Grit  grew  his  hairt,  he  coud  nocht  speik, 
No  for  the  tinsell  of  rewaird, 
But  that  his  notes  met  nae  regaird. 
Straicht  to  the  schaw  he  spred  his  wing, 
Resolvit  again  nae  mair  to  sing, 
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Quhair  princelie  bountie  is  supprest 
By  sic  with  quhome  they  ar  opprest, 
Quha  cannot  beir,  because  they  want  it, 
That  ocht  suld  be  to  merit  grantit. 

— Allan  Ramsay :  Eagle  and  Robin. 

(43)  They  little  thought  that  saw  him  come 
That  robins  were  so  quarrelsome. 
The  door  they  opened,  in  he  pops, 
And  to  the  highest  perch  he  hops. 
The  parti-colour'd  birds  he  chose, 
The  goldfinches  and  such  as  those, 
With  them  he'd  peck  a  bill  and  feed, 
And  very  well  at  times  agreed. 
Canary  birds  were  his  delight, 

With  them  he'd  t£te-a-t2te  all  night ; 
But  the  brown  linnets  went  to  pot — 
He  killed  them  all  upon  the  spot. 

— King:  The  Eagle  and  the  Robin. 

(44)  Love  away  this  fleeting  life, 
Like  robin  redbreast  and  his  wife. 

— Montgomery :   The  Fowler. 

(45)  "  A  !  robyn, 
Joly  robyn  ! 

Tell  me  how  thy  leman  doeth, 

And  thou  shall  knowe  of  myn." 

"  My  lady  is  unkynde  perde." 

"  Alack  !  why  is  she  so  ?" 

"  She  loveth  another  better  than  me, 

And  yet  she  will  say  no." — Percy's  Reliqnes. 


ROOKS. 

About  the  rooks  few  poets  had  any  very  positive  ideas.  A 
great  many  of  them  knew  the  bird  personally,  of  course,  for 
even  those  who  cared  least  about  Nature,  and  lived  in  cities, 
had  had  rooks  thrust  under  their  observation  at  one  time  or 
another.  They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  struck  only 
with  four  points — that  the  rooks  "  cawed ; "  that  when  they 
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flew  in  any  number  they  formed  "  a  blackening  train ; "  that 
when  you  fired  into  a  rookery  the  birds  were  in  uproar; 
and  that  they  built  nests.  For  this  last  performance  the 
rook  is  repeatedly  admired  as  "  busy."  The  cawing  was 
not  so  much  to  the  poets'  taste :  most  of  them  thought  it 
too  "  clamorous."  Thomson  says  it  is  "  discordant "  (but 
elsewhere  "  amusive ; ")  Pope,  "  croaking ; "  and  Cunning- 
ham addresses  it  as  "  bird  of  discord."  Cowper  and  one 
or  two  besides  are  civil  to  the  bird,  but  the  majority  tar  it 
with  their  crow-brush,1  and  so  dismiss  it.  Scott,  meaning 
the  rook,  says — 

"  Hoarse  into  middle  air  arose 
The  vespers  of  the  roosting  crows  ; " 

Burns  talks  of 

"  The  blackening  train  of  crows 
Winging  their  way  to  their  repose  ;  " 

and  Clare  has 

"  Crows,  they  flocked  quawking  to  re.st." 

1  It  seems  at  first  sight  strange  that,  with  such  wandering  habits,  the 
phrase  "  straight  as  a  crow"  should  be  adopted  to  mark  distances  in  a 
straight  line  across  the  open  country  ;  yet,  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  how 
many  persons  confound  the  crow  with  the  rook,  and  even  talk  of  "  the 
crows  in  a  rookery,"  the  suggestion  will  at  once  occur  to  the  mind  that 
the  term  owed  its  origin  to  its  far  gentler  and  more  respectable  relation, 
the  rook,  whose  evening  flights  are  among  the  most  familiar  sights  of 
the  country,  and  are  invariably  performed  in  a  line  so  straight,  that  if  a 
whole  flock  could  be  tracked  through  the  air  on  any  one  evening,  it 
would  be  found  scarcely  to  deviate  from  that  of  the  preceding  or  the 
following.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  inaccurate  application  of  names 
has  done  the  rook  ill  service ;  yet  the  two  birds  are  totally  distinct. 
Crows  are  solitary  birds,  rarely  seen  in  more  than  pairs  together; 
rooks  are  eminently  sociable.  Crows  shun  the  haunts  of  men  ;  rooks 
court  the  vicinity  of  his  dwellings.  Crows  are  carnivorous;  rooks 
chiefly  insectivorous. — British  Birds  in  their  Haunts,  by  Rev.  C.  A. 
Johns. 
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Now,  the  rook  is  an  admirable  fowl.  Prior,  who  calls  it 
"  honest,"  is  far  more  right  than  Gay,  who  calls  it  "  thievish." 

In  industry  the  farmer  has  few  such  friends,  or  the  insect 
world  such  foes.  Up  in  the  morning,  before  the  dew  is  off 
the  grass,  the  rooks  are  hard  at  work,  disposing  of  that  "  first 
worm  "  which  proverbially  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  early  bird, 
and  of  the  winged  things  of  sunshine  which,  when  satu- 
rated with  moisture,  are  unable  to  rise  from  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  the  men  are  afield  the  rooks  go  to  them,  and 
follow  the  plough  with  the  eye  of  an  inquisitor.  Like 
detectives,  they  are  perpetually  on  the  prowl  to  apprehend 
some  one,  and  woe  to  the  insect,  grub  or  beetle,  whose  evil 
ways  are  discovered.  There  is  no  appeal  from  a  rook.  It 
holds  its  sessions  where  it  chooses,  and  they  may  look  for 
summary  procedure  who  come  before  this  rural  justice. 

In  folk-lore,  they  hold  an  honourable  place,  for  they  are 
said  to  connect  themselves  with  the  fortunes  of  families, 
deserting  their  elms  when  disaster  overtakes  the  house ; 
and  Cosmo  di  Medici,  visiting  England  two  centuries  ago, 
was  especially  struck  by  the  pride  the  peerage  took  in  its 
rookeries;  "for  these  birds,"  said  he,  "are  of  good  omen." 

It  is  a  pity  the  poets  did  not  know  more  about  this  bird, 
or  they  might  have  been  more  in  accord  with  our  prose 
writers,  who  have  multiplied  their  praises  of  the  cheery, 
homely  English  rook.  Its  "  pleasing  clamour  "  alone  has 
a  literature  to  itself. 


(1)  The  flocking  rooks,  by  instinct's  native  rule, 
This  peaceful  scene  for  their  asylum  chose. 

— Shenstone :  Elegies. 

(2)  Lofty  elms  and  venerable  oaks 

Invite  the  rook,  who,  high  amid  the  boughs, 

In  early  spring  his  airy  city  builds, 

And  ceaseless  caws  amusive. —  Thomson :  Spring. 
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(3)  On  the  leafless  elm 
The  noisy  rook  builds  high  her  wicker  nest. 

— Somerville :  7'Ae  Chase. 

(30)          His  airy  nurs'ry  in  the  neighb'ring  elm 

Constructs  the  social  rook,  and  makes  the  grove, 
That  girds  the  crumbling  edifice  around, 
And  every  angle  of  its  ruin'd  pile, 
With  the  bass  note  of  his  harsh  love  resound. 

— Hurdis:  Favourite  Village. 

(4)  The  rooks  in  the  dark  elms  are  cawing. — Cook. 

(4«)  The  rooks  upon  the  castle  towers 

Caw  merrily  all  the  day. — Mackay :  Soldier 's  Return. 

(5)  Soothed  by  the  genial  warmth,  the  cawing  rook 
Anticipates  the  spring,  selects  her  mate, 
Haunts  her  tall  nest  trees,  and  with  sedulous  care 
Repairs  her  wicker  eyrie,  tempest  torn. 

—Gilbert  White:  On  Still  Dark  Dry  Weather. 

(6)  Importunate,  with  ceaseless  cawing  tire 
The  ear. — Grahame :  British  Georgia. 

(7)  f  The  rooks  with  busy  claw 

Foraging  for  sticks  and  straw. — Keats:  Fancy. 

(8)  The  rooks  in  the  neighbouring  grove 
For  shelter  cry  the  whole  day. 

— Citnningham  :  Absence  of  May . 

(9)  The  daw, 

.  The  rook,  the  magpie  to  the  grey-grown  oaks 
At  noon,  in  heat,  direct  their  lazy  flight. 

—  Thomson :  Summer. 

(10)  The  rooks  sail  off  in  a  chattering  crowd. 

— Cook :  Autumn  Sketch. 

( 1 1 )  A  blackening  train 

Of  clamorous  rooks  thick  urge  their  weary  flight, 
And  seek  the  closing  shelter  of  the  grove. 

—  Thomson  :   Winter. 
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(12)  To  their  high-built,  airy  nest, 

See  the  rooks  returning  home. — Cunningham  :  Palemon. 

(13)  Up  with  the  rooks  where  none  can  reach. 

— Cook:  Village  Church- Bell. 

(14)  Rooks  from  the  nodding  nest  blackswarming  fly, 
And  in  hoarse  uproar  tell  the  fowler  nigh. 

— Savage:  The  Wanderer. 

(15)  What  means  that  riot  in  your  citadel  ? 

Be  honest,  peaceable,  like  brethren  dwell. 
How  while  we  live  so  near  to  man  can  life 
Be  anything  but  knavery,  noise,  and  strife  ? 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(16)  Like  a  flock  of  rooks  at  a  farmer's  gun, 

Night  dreams  and  terrors  fled. — Shelley :  The  Boat. 

(17)  Such  is  the  clamour  of  rooks,  daws,  and  kites 
The  explosion  of  the  level  tube  excites, 

The  screaming  natives  hovering  in  mid  air 

Loudly  resent  the  stranger's  freedom  there. — Cooper :  Hope. 

(i  8)  What  time  the  rook 

With  whisp'ring  wing  brushes  the  midway  air, 
To  the  high  wood  impatient  to  return. 

— Hurdis  :  Tears  of  Affection. 

(19)  The  silent  rook  to  the  high  wood  makes  way 
With  rustling  wing. — Hurdis :   Village  Curate. 

(20)  And  the  rooks  upon  the  castle  towers 

Caw  merrily  all  the  day.—  Mackay :  Soldier's  Return. 

(21)  When  the  last  rook 
Beat  its  straight  path  along  the  dusky  air 
Homewards,  I  blest  it,  deeming  its  black  wing, 
Now  a  dim  speck,  now  vanishing  in  light, 
Had  cross'd  the  mighty  orb's  dilated  glory, 
While  thou  stood'st  gazing  ;  or,  when  all  was  still. 
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Flew  creaking  o'er  thy  head,  and  had  a  charm 
For  thee,  my  gentle-hearted  Charles,  to  whom 
No  sound  is  dissonant  which  tells  of  life. 

— Coleridge :  Lime~  Tree  Bou<er. 

(22)  Echo  with  the  clamours  hoarse 
Of  rooks  rejoicing  on  their  airy  boughs. 

—  Warton:  Pleasures  of  Melancholy, 

(23)  Where  clam'rous  rooks,  yet  scarcely  hush'd, 
Bespoke  a  peopled  shade, 

And  many  a  wing  the  foliage  brush'd 

And  hov'ring  circuits  made. — Bloomfeld :   Tottenham  Ghost, 

(24)  Croaking  rooks. — Pope:  Epistles. 

(25)  The  cawing  rooks  alone 
Maintain  the  song  of  life, 
And  prate  amid  the  elms 
With  harsh  rough  colloquy — 
A  music  in  itself, 

Or,  if  not  music,  joy. — Mackay:  Lullingsworth. 

(26)  The  caw  of  a  rook  on  its  homeward  way, 

Oh !  these  shall  be  the  music  for  me, 

For  I  love  the  voices  of  the  free. — Cook:  The  Tree, 

(27)  Caw  !  caw  !  the  rooks  are  calling ; 

It  is  a  sound  of  woe. — Longfellow:  Midnight  Mass. 

(28)  Ravens  and  rooks,  the  birds  of  discord. 

— Cunningham :  On  a  Pile  of  Ruins. 

(29)  Long-lived  by  nature  as  the  rook. — Cowper :  On  a  Miser. 

(30)  An  honest  rook. — Prior:  Turtle  and  Sparrtno, 

(31)  The  thievish  rooks. — Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 

(32)  Poets  are  cullies,  whom  rook  Fame  draws  in, 
And  wheedles  with  deluding  hopes  to  win. 

— Oldham :  To  a  Friend. 
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(33)      The  rook  sits  high  when  the  blast  sweeps  by, 

Right  pleased  with  his  wild  see-saw  ; 
And  though  hollow  and  bleak  be  the  fierce  wind's  shriek, 

It  is  mocked  by  his  loud  caw-caw. 
What  careth  he  for  the  bloom-robed  tree, 

Or  the  rose  so  sweet  and  fair  ? 
He  loves  not  the  sheen  of  the  spring-time  green, 

Any  more  than  the  branches  bare  : 
Oh  !  the  merriest  bird  the  woods  e'er  saw 
Is  the  sable  rook  with  his  loud  caw-caw. 

Winter  may  fling  crystal  chains  on  the  wing 

Of  the  fieldfare  hardy  and  strong ; 
The  snow-cloud  may  fall  like  a  downy  pall, 

Hushing  each  warbler's  song  ; 
The  starved  gull  may  come  from  his  ocean  home, 

And  the  poor  little  robin  lie  dead  ; 
The  curlew  bold  may  shrink  from  the  cold, 

And  the  house- dove  droop  his  head  : 
But  the  sable  rook  still  chatters  away, 
Through  the  bitterest  frost  and  the  darkest  day. 

He  builds  not  in  bowers  'mid  perfume  and  flowers, 

But  as  far  from  the  earth  as  he  can ; 
He  weathers  the  storm,  he  seeks  for  the  worm, 

And  craves  not  the  mercy  of  man. 
Then  a  health  to  the  bird  whose  music  is  heard 

When  the  ploughboy's  whistle  is  still ; 
To  the  pinions  that  rise  when  the  hail-shower  flies 

And  the  moorcock  broods  under  the  hill  : 
For  the  merriest  fellow  the  woods  e'er  saw 
Is  the  sable  rook  with  his  loud  caw-caw. 

We  read  in  the  page  of  the  grey-haired  sage 

That  misfortune  should  ne'er  bow  us  down  ; 
Yet  if  care  come  nigh,  the  best  of  us  sigh, 

And  cower  beneath  his  frown. 
But  the  rook  is  content  when  the  summer  is  sent, 

And  as  glad  when  its  glories  fade  ; 
Then  fill,  fill  to  the  brim — here's  a  bumper  to  him 

Who  sings  on  through  the  sun  and  the  shade  : 
For  the  wisest  fellow  the  world  e'er  saw 
Is  the  sable  rook  with  his  loud  caw-caw. — Cook:  The  Rook, 
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SEA-EAGLE. 

(1)  The  fierce  sea-eaglets,  humble  in  attire, 
In  port  terrific,  from  his  lonely  eyrie 
(Itself  a  burden  for  the  tallest  tree) 

Looked  down  o'er  land  and  sea  as  his  dominions  : 
Now  from  long  chase  descending  with  his  prey, 
Young  seal  or  dolphin  in  his  deadly  clutch, 
He  fed  his  eagles  in  the  noonday  sun. 

— Montgomery  :  Pelican  Island. 

(2)  High  o'er  the  watery  uproar,  silent  seen, 
Sailing  sedate  in  majesty  serene, 

Now  'midst  the  pillared  spray  sublimely  lost, 
And  now,  emerging,  down  the  rapids  tost, 
Swept  the  grey  eagles,  gazing,  calm  and  slow, 
On  all  the  horrors  of  the  gulf  below, 
Intent  alone  to  sate  themselves  with  blood 
From  the  torn  victims  of  the  raging  flood. 

— A.  Wilson  :  The  Foresters. 

(3)  Of  bulk  more  huge,  and  borne  on  broader  vans, 
The  eagle  of  the  sea  from  Atlas  soars 

Or  Teneriffe's  hoar  peak.  .  .  . 
The  watchful  helmsman  from  the  stern  descries 
And  hails  her  course,  and  many  an  eye  is  raised  ; 
Loftier  she  flies  than  hundred  times  mast  height, 
Onward  she  floats,  then  plunges  from  her  soar 
Down  to  the  ship,  as  if  she  aimed  to  perch 
Upon  the  mainmast  pinnacle,  but  up  again 
She  mounts  Alp-high,  and  with  her  lowered  head 
Suspended  eyes  the  bulging  sails,  disdains 
Their  tardy  course,  outflies  the  hurrying  rack, 
And  disappearing  mingles  with  the  clouds. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(4)  Firm  on  her  perch, 
Her  ancient  and  accustomed  seat,  she  sits 

With  wing-couched  head,  and  to  the  morning  light 
Appears  a  frost-rent  fragment  coped  with  snow. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 
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SEA-FOWL. 

"  Long  as  Man  to  parent  Nature  owes 
Instinctive  homage,  and  in  times  beyond 
The  power  of  thought  to  reach,  bard  after  bard 
Shall  sing  thy  glory,  Beatific  Sea  !  " 

Yet  it  is  curious  to  note  how  very  seldom  the  bards  have 
sung  of  the  birds  of  the  sea,  and  when  they  do  refer  to 
them,  how  common-place,  as  a  rule,  the  majority  are. 
"  The  sea-birds'  citadels,"  those  "  high  and  frowning  scaurs, 
the  haunts  of  sea-fowl,"  are  each  of  them  an  open  volume 
of  poems.  However  populous  they  may  be  with  "  the 
ocean-fishing  tribes,"  romances  flock  there  just  as  thickly, 
and  every  wing  in  the  cloud  of  birds  that  sweeps  round  "the 
storm-washed  solitude  "  is  feathered  with  legends  of  the  sea. 

For  their  voices,  "  the  clamour  "  that  the  poets  so  often 
note,  two  admirable  epithets  are  given — "  clanging,"  which 
Milton  first  used  (and  a  hundred  borrowed  from  him),  and  / 
"  plaining  discrepant,"  which  Keats,  our  second  Milton,  has 
left  us. 

The  rest  of  the  poets  found  it  "shrill,"  "shrieking," 
"  screaming,"  "  shrill-moaning,"  "  discordant," — leaving  the 
impression  on  the  mind  that  they  thought  the  birds  out  of 
harmony  with  the  sea.  This  could  hardly,  of  course,  have 
been  the  case  ;  for  it  does  not  even  require  a  poet's  imagina- 
tion to  feel  how  exactly  these  mariner  birds  accord  in 
every  mood  with  their  inconstant  element.  Describing  its 
flight,  Heber's  "  reeled  on  giddy  pinions  "  is  pleasantly  in 
Nature,  much  more  so  than  Scott's  lines — 

"  When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest, 
Through  the  foam  the  sea-bird  glides  " — 

They  are  disagreeably  insipid.  Those  who  stand  at  the 
stern  of  a  vessel  at  sea,  "where  the  ocean  rolls  the 
proudest,"  and  see  the  birds  riding  on  the  waves  that 
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pursue  the  ship,  remark  at  once  the  exceeding  majesty  of 
the  sea-bird's  motion.  They  do  not  "  glide  "  in  the  least. 
They  triumph.  There  is  even  cruelty  in  the  eagerness  of 
their  chase,  as  they  shoot  down  the  black  incline  and  exult 
upon  the  opposing  crest.  But  Scott's  "My  brave  bird" 
is  a  touch  for  which  we  might  forgive  far  more  than  a  mere 
insipidity  in  terms.  The  courage  of  these  brave  seafarers 
is  undeniably  their  great  characteristic,  and  next  to  it  their 
inconstancy : — 

"  The  sea-gulls  not  more  constant," 

says  Keats,  but  he  means  constant  to  the  sea ;  and  yet 
Eliza  Cook,  overreaching  herself  in  simile  (as  she  does 
so  often)  declares  that — 

"The  white  gull  with  its  shriek  and  billow-kissing  beak, 
Shall  be  my  type  of  constancy,  of  purity,  and  love  !  " 

Even  reverse  her  words,  and  the  result  would  be  nearer 
the  truth  of  Nature,  for  horrors  gather  round  the  name  of 
the  sea-bird,  just  as  the  sea-birds  gather  round  the  floating 
carcase.  Love!  Can  anything  be  more  pitiless  than  a 
sea-gull  ?  What  is  the  last  sound  the  dying  sailor  hears  ? 
Is  it  not  the  heartless  glee  of  the  sea-bird  as  it  sweeps  with 
its  keen  wing  and  keener  glance  close  above  his  bewildered 
head  ?  They  even  strike  the  dying  man. 

'  I  saw  a  frail  vessel,  all  torn  by  the  wave, 
Drawn  down  with  her  crew  to  a  fathomless  grave, 
And  I  heard  the  loud  creak  of  her  hull  as  I  past, 
And  the  flap  of  her  sails  and  the  crash  of  her  mast ; 
And  I  raised  my  shrill  voice  on  the  cold  midnight  air, 
To  drown  the  last  cry  of  the  sailor's  despair." 

Yet  in  sunshine  and  calm,  what  swallow  or  halcyon 
would  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  scene?  But  the  sea 
knows  more  of  unrest  than  of  rest,  more  of  storm  than 
of  sunshine;  and  the  sea-bird,  "sportive,"  "blithe,"  and 
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"  gay  "  though  he  may  be  at  times,  is  a  bird  of  lowering 
sky  and  flashing  wave,  of  tempest  and  of  shipwreck.  As 
a  brave  thing  of  the  sea,  it  commands  English  sympathy ; 
but  those  who  know  it  best,  our  own  English  seamen,  call 
it  a  pitiless  bird. 

Individually,  very  few  sea-birds  have  found  poetic  immor- 
tality. Among  these,  naturally,  are  the  stormy  petrel  and 
the  albatross ;  but,  except  for  Barry  Cornwall's  lines — 

"The  petrel  telleth  her  tale  in  vain, 
For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird, 
Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storm  unheard  " — 

the  chief  significance  of  the  former  is  ignored,  while  the 
latter  is  only  rescued  by  the  "  Ancient  Mariner  "  from  a  dis- 
regard quite  as  complete  and  certainly  not  less  remarkable. 

The  remainder  of  the  sea-birds  selected  owe  their  pre- 
ference, apparently,  to  their  suitability  to  the  metre  of  the 
moment  or  chance.  They  are  the  gannet  (or  solan  goose), 
"  gull "  (used  only  generically),  sheldrake,  shoveller,  booby, 
noddy,  and  penguin. 

Except  that  the  solan  goose  is  misquoted  for  the  bar- 
nacle goose,  the  three  references  which  the  poets  make  to 
the  gannet,  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  our  sea-birds, 
are  not  worth  notice.  The  beautiful  sheldrake,  "  the  fox- 
goose  "  of  the  Greeks,  receives  one  mention ;  the  shoveller 
(as  good  eating,  by  the  way,  as  the  canvas-back  duck),  one 
in  an  ornithological  catalogue  in  Drayton ;  the  booby  and 
the  noddy,  each  one  in  a  joke  in  Byron — 

"At  length  they  caught  two  boobies  and  a  noddy, 
And  then  they  left  off  eating  the  dead  body  ; " 

and  the  penguin,  one — 

"The  heavy  penguin,  neither  fish  nor  fowl, 
With  scaly  feathers  and  with  finny  wings, 
Plumped  stone-like  from  the  rock  into  the  gulf."1 

1  As  Indian-Britons  were  from  penguins. — Ihtdibras. 
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SEA-GULLS  (Seamews,  Meaws),  GOLDEN-EYE,  SHELDRAKE,  SHOVELLER, 
GANNET  (Solan  Goose),  ALBATROSS,  PETREL  (Stormy  Petrel,  Fulmar). 

(1)  A  high  and  frowning  scaur, 

The  haunt  of  sea- fowl. — Mackay  :  Highland  Ramble. 

(2)  The  sea-birds' citadels. — Montgomery:  Greenland. 

(3)  Yonder  peopled  rocks, 

To  whose  wild  solitude,  from  worlds  unknown, 
The  birds  of  passage  transmigrating  come, 
Unnumber'd  colonies  of  foreign  wing, 
At  Nature's  summons  their  aerial  state 
Annual  to  found,  and  in  bold  voyage  steer 
O'er  this  wide  ocean,  through  yon  pathless  sky, 
One  certain  point  to  one  appointed  shore, 
By  Heav'n's  directive  spirit  here  to  raise 
Their  temporary  realm,  and  form  secure, 
Where  food  awaits  them  copious  from  the  wave 
And  shelter  from  the  rock,  their  nuptial  leagues  ; 
Each  tribe  apart,  and  all  on  tasks  of  love, 
To  hatch  the  pregnant  egg,  to  rear  and  guard 
Their  helpless  infants,  piously  intent. 

—  Malkt :  Amyntor  and  Theodora. 

(4)  Above,  around,  in  cloudy  circles  wheel'd, 
Or  sailing  level  on  the  polar  gale 

That  cool  with  evening  rose,  a  thousand  wings, 
The  summer  nations  of  these  pregnant  cliffs, 
Play'd  sportive  round,  and  to  the  sun  outspread 
Their  various  plumage,  or  in  wild  notes  hail'd 
His  parent  beam. — Mallet:  Amyntor. 

(4)  Noah.  Hark  !  hark  !  the  sea-birds'  cry  ! 
In  clouds  they  overspread  the  lurid  sky 
And  hover  round  the  mountain,  where  before 
Never  a  white  wing  wetted  by  the  wave 

Yet  dared  to  soar, 

Even  when  the  waters  waxed  too  fierce  to  brave. 
Soon  it  shall  be  their  only  shore, 

And  then,  no  more  ! — Byron :  Heaven  and  Earth. 

(5)  Seamew's  clang. — Milton. 
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(6)  The  shrill  sea-birds'  clamours. — Scott:  Briiial of  Triermain. 

(7)  Even  the  hoarse  sea-bird's  shrill  discordant  shriek 
Greets  like  the  welcome  of  his  tuneless  beak. 

— Byron :  Corsair. 

(8)  Vocal  to  the  sea-bird's  harrowing  shriek. 

— Shelley :  Queen  Mab. 

(9)  Though  rising  gale  and  breaking  foam 
And  shrieking  sea-birds  warned  him  home. 

— Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos. 

(10)  No  sign  of  gathering  storm,  both  wind  and  rain, 
Is  surer  than  the  seafowl's  inward  flight. 

— Grahame :  British  Georgia. 

(i  i)  Its  screaming  note  welcomed  on 

The  fierce  and  stormy  night. — Cook:  The  Waters. 

(12)  The  sea-birds  with  portentous  screech 
Flew  fast  to  land. — Moore  :  Lalla  Rookh. 

(13)  Mixed  with  the  seafowl's  shrilly  moans. 

— Scott :  Shepherd's  Tale. 

(14)  The  clanging  seafowl  leave  the  fen, 
And  with  their  cries  discordant  mixed. 

— Scolt :  Marmion. 

(15)  The  night-winds  sigh,  the  breakers  roar, 

And  shrieks  the  wild  seamew. — Byron  :  Childe  Harold. 

(16)  How  is  he  like  the  seabirds  that  by  night 
Sleep  on  the  dull  dark  ocean,  and  by  day 
Float  on  the  sunny  billows,  and  they  see 
Where'er  they  go  the  self-same  images, 
The  sun's  white  glory  far  within  the  deep, 
And  the  blue  vale  of  water  'twixt  the  waves, 
Ever  the  same,  yet  ever  chang'd  :  no  mark, 
No  sign  whereon  to  fix  a  local  love, 

No  home  to  be  remembered  for  its  peace, 

No  shapely  bough,  well  known  and  best  beloved, 

Within  the  crowded  forest. — Faber  :  Sir  Launcelot. 
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(17)  Hence  it  is 

They  carol  not,  but  wail  from  off  the  deep 

In  piteous  accents  of  impatient  grief, 

And  some,  like  spirits  hardened  by  despair, 

Joy  in  the  savage  tempest. — Faber :  Sir  Lanncelot. 

(18)  My  sports  were  lonely  'mid  continuous  roars, 
And  craggy  isles,  and  seamew's  plaintive  cry, 
Plaining  discrepant  between  sea  and  sky. 

— Keats :  Endymioii. 

(19)  Wild  scream  the  dazzled  seafowl  gave, 
Dropped  from  their  crags  on  plashing  wave. 

— Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

(20)  Reeled  on  giddy  pinions. — Heber  :  Morte  cT  Arthur. 

(21)  With  wild  wing 

The  circling  seafowl  cleave  the  flaky  clouds. 

— Thomson :  Winter. 

(22)  They  rose  rustling  like  a  flock  of  seafowl,  when  the  waves 

expel  them  from  the  shore. — Ossian. 

(23)  Not  unimpressive  is  it  thus  to  hear, 
Far  in  the  heart  of  those  great  solitudes, 
The  pastoral  bleating  of  the  flocks,  annoyed, 
Yea,  and  displaced  upon  the  silent  moors, 
By  the  harsh  plaining  of  the  seafowl,  driven 
By  rude  Atlantic  storms  to  shelter  there. 
How  piteously  they  strew  their  broken  cries 
O'er  the  wet  surface  of  the  quaking  moors. 

— Faber :  Black  Combe. 

(24)  When  the  ocean  rolls  the  proudest, 
Through  the  foam  the  sea-bird  glides. 

—Scott :  When  the  Tempest. 

(25)  Wild  sea-birds  that  follow  through  the  air. 

— Mackay:  Song. 

(26)  Graceful  seagulls,  plumed  in  snowy  white, 
Folio w'd  the  creaming  furrow  of  the  prow, 
With  easy  pinion,  pleasurably  slow  ; 
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Then  on  the  waters  floated  like  a  fleet 
Of  tiny  vessels,  argosies  cpmplete, 
Such  as  brave  Gulliver,  deep  wading,  drew 
Victorious  from  the  forts  of  Blefuscu. 

— Mackay :  Legends  of  the  Isle. 

(27)  Far  adown,  like  snow 
Shook  from  the  bosom  of  a  wintry  cloud 
And  drifting  on  the  wind  in  feathery  flakes, 
The  seagulls  sail'd  betwixt  the  earth  and  sky, 
Or,  floating  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
Pursued  the  herring  shoal  with  dexterous  aim. 

— Mackay:  Egeria. 

(28)  The  sea-birds  shriek  above  the  prey, 
O'er  which  their  hungry  beaks  delay. 

What  recks  it  though  that  corse  shall  lie 

Within  a  living  grave? 
The  bird  that  tears  that  prostrate  form 
Hath  only  robbed  the  meaner  worm. 

— Byron:  Bride  of  Abydos. 

(29)  The  screaming  fowl  resigns  her  finny  prey, 
And  labours  shoreward  with  a  bending  wing, 
Rowing  against  the  wind  her  toilsome  way. 

— Hood:  Hero  and  Leander. 

(30)  Sad  were  my  thoughts  that  anchored  silently 
On  the  dead  waters  of  that  passionless  sea, 
Unstirred  by  any  touch  of  living  breath. 
Silence  hung  o'er  it,  and  drowsy  Death, 

Like  a  gorged  sea-bird,  slept  with  folded  wings 
On  crowded  carcases. — Hood:  The  Sea  of  Death. 

(31)  My  brave  bird. — Scott:  Song  of  Zella  Fisherman. 

(32)  The  sportive  seagull. —  Wordsworth:  Excursion. 

(33)  The  broad-winged  seagull,  never  at  rest; 

For  when  no  more  he  spreads  his  feathers  free, 

His  crest  is  dancing  on  the  restless  sea. — Keats:  Epistles. 

(34)  The  seagulls  not  more  constant. — Keats:  Endymion. 
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(35)  The  white  gull  with  its  shriek  and  its  billow-kissing  beak, 
Shall  be  my  type  of  constancy,  of  purity,  and  love. 

— Cook :  Stanzas  to  an  Old  Friend. 

(36)  The  white  seamew  careering, 

Floats  indolently  by. — Mackay :  By  the  Lone  Seasho'e. 

(37)  Hath  the  summer's  breath,  on  the  south  wind  borne, 
Met  the  dark  seas  in  their  sweeping  scorn  ? 

Hath  it  lured  thee,  bird,  from  their  sounding  caves 
To  the  river-shores  where  the  osier  waves  ? 

Thou  hast  done  well ! — Oh,  the  seas  are  lone, 
And  the  voice  they  send  up  hath  a  mournful  tone, 
A  mingling  of  dirges  and  wild  farewells, 
Fitfully  breathed  through  its  anthem-swells. 

The  proud  bird  rose  as  the  words  were  said  ; 
The  rush  of  his  pinion  swept  o'er  my  head, 
And  the  glance  of  his  eye,  in  its  bright  disdain, 
Spoke  him  a  child  of  the  haughty  main. 

He  hath  flown  from  the  woods  to  the  ocean's  breast, 

To  his  throne  of  pride  on  the  billow's  crest ; 

Oh,  who  shall  say  to  a  spirit  free, 

"  There  lies  the  pathway  of  bliss  for  thee?  " 

— Henians :  The  Sea-Bird  Flying  Inland. 

(38)  The  white  seafowl's  horizontal  flight. 

And  clouds  of  seafowl  high  in  ether  sweep, 
Or  fall  like  stars  through  sunshine  on  the  deep. 

Now  a  dark  speck,  but  brightening  as  it  flies, 
A  vagrant  seafowl  glads  their  eager  eyes. 
How  lovely  from  the  narrow  deck  to  see 
The  meanest  link  of  Nature's  family, 
Which  makes  us  feel,  in  dreariest  solitude, 
Affinity  with  all  that  breathe  renewed  ! 

— Montgomery:  Greenland. 

(39)  The  silver-winged  seafowl  on  high, 

Like  meteors  bespangle  the  sky. — Montgomery :  Ocean. 
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(40)  What  sea-bird  o'er  the  sea, 
Is  a  philosopher  the  while  he  goes, 
Winging  along  where  the  great  water  throes  ? 

— Keats:  Fragment. 

(41)  The  grey  host 

Of  wide-wing'd  seamews,  in  their  gyrous  flight 
Oft  intermingling,  and  repeating  oft 
Sounds  which  the  distant  inexperienced  ear 
Might  deem  the  cry  of  eager  hounds  remote. 

— Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(42)  From  cliffs  that  pierce  the  northern  sky, 
Where  eagles  rear  their  sanguine  brood, 

And  hosts  of  sea-birds,  clamouring  loud, 
Scent  with  wild  wing  the  welcome  shoal, 
Swift  o'er  the  animated  current  sweep, 
And  bear  their  silver  captives  from  the  deep. 

—Charlotte  Smith :  Studies  by  the  Sea. 

(43)  And  settling  on  the  polish'd  sea, 

A  thousand  snow-white  gulls  sat  lovingly 
In  social  rings,  and  twitter'd  while  they  fed. 

— /.  Ingelow:  Bi  others. 

(44)  •    How  pleasant  the  life  of  a  bird  ^rnust  be, 

Skimming  about  on  the  breezy  sea, 
Cresting  the  billows  like  silvery  foam, 
Then  wheeling  away  to  its  cliff-built  home  ! 
What  joy  it  must  be  to  sail  upborne, 
To  pass  through  the  bowers  of  the  silver  cloud, 
To  sing  in  the  thunder-halls  aloud  ! 

— Mary  Howitt:  Birds  in  Summer. 

(45)  Like  flocks  of  seafowl  driven 

When  storms  are  the  wings. — Montgomery:  Greenland. 

(46)  Birds  of  the  land,  ye  may  carol  and  fly 
O'er  the  golden  corn  'neath  a  harvest  sky  ; 
Your  portion  is  fair  amid  fields  and  flowers, 
But  it  is  not  so  broad  or  so  free  as  ours. 
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Ye  are  content  with  the  groves  and  the  hills, 

Ye  feed  in  the  valleys  and  drink  at  the  rills  ; 

But  what  are  the  joys  of  the  forest  and  plain 

To  those  we  find  on  the  fresh  wide  main  ? 

We  hold  our  course  o'er  the  deep  or  the  land, 

O'er  the  swelling  tide  or  weed-grown  strand  ; 

We  are  safe  and  joyous  where  mad  waves  roll, 

We  sport  o'er  the  whirlpool,  the  rock,  and  the  shoal  ; 

Away  on  the  winds  we  plume  our  wings, 

And  soar  the  freest  of  all  free  things. 

Oh  !  the  seagull  leads  a  merry  life 

In  the  glassy  calm  or  tempest  strife. 

— Cook:  Song  of  the  Seagulls. 

(47)  On  nimble  wing  the  gull 
Sweeps  booming  by,  intent  to  cull, 
Voracious,  from  the  billow's  breast, 
Mark'd  far  away,  his  destined  feast. 
Behold  him  now,  deep  plunging,  dip 
His  sunny  pinion's  sable  tip 

In  the  green  wave  ;  now  lightly  skim 

With  wheeling  flight  the  water's  brim. — Mant. 

(48)  Wave  in  blue  sky  his  silver  sail 
Aloft,  and  frolic  with  the  gale, 
Or  sink  again  his  breast  to  lave, 
And  float  upon  the  foaming  wave, 
Oft  o'er  his  form,  the  feathery  foam, 
Nor  'mid  the  rolling  waves  your  ear 

On  yelling  blast  his  clamour  hear. — Mattt. 

(49)  Not  swiftly,  but  as  fly 

The  seagulls,  with  a  steady  sober  flight. — Byron :  Don  Juan. 

(50)  Like  the  seamew,  skim  'twixt  surf  and  sky. 

— Scott :  To  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

(51)  Not  down  the  breeze  more  blithely  flew, 
Skimming  the  wave,  the  light  seamew. 

— Scott :  Lord  of  the  Isles. 

(52)  Laying  its  breast  on  the  billowy  nest, 
Like  the  tired,  sleeping  gull. 

— Cook  :  English  Ship  by  Moonlight. 
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(53)  In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  seagulls  urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge  ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 

Far  back,  then  turn  and  all  their  force  apply, 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak,  complaining  cry, 
Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
.     And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest. — Crabbe:  Borough, 

(54)  The  blackening  wave  is  edged  with  white, 
To  inch  and  rock  the  seamews  fly. 

— Scott :  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel, 

(55)  The  seagulls  hovering,  milky  white, 
Display  their  pinions  to  the  light, 
And  dart  and  wheel  with  sudden  cry, 
Or  drop  like  snowflakes  from  the  sky. 

— Mackay  :  Shoal  of  Whales. 


(56)  Clanging  golden-eye. — Crabbe  :  Peter  Grimes. 

(57)  The  sleeping  shell-ducks  at  the  sound  arise, 
And  utter  loud  their  inharmonious  cries  ; 
Fluttering,  they  move  their  weedy  beds  among, 
Or  instant  diving,  hide  their  plumeless  young. 

— Crabbe :  Amusements. 

(58)  The  shooler,  who  so  shakes  the  air  with  saily  wings, 
That  even  as  he  flies  you  still  would  think  he  sings. 

— Drayton :  Polyolbion. 

(59)  Wild  around  their  rifted  brows,  with  frequent  cry, 
As  of  lament,  the  gulls  and  gannets  fly. 

— Scott:  To  Duke  of  Biicdeiich. 

(60)  As  barnacles  turn  soland  geese 

In  the  islands  of  the  Orcades. — Butler :  Hudibras. 

(61)  Hunger-prest, 
Along  th'  Atlantic  rock  undreading  climb, 
And  of  its  eggs  despoil  the  solan's  nest. 

— Collins:  Ode  on  Superstitions. 
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(62)  O'er  the  deep  !  o'er  the  deep  ! 

Where  the  whale,  and  the  shark,  and  swordfish  sleep, 

Outflying  the  blast  and  the  driving  rain, 

The  petrel  telleth  her  tale  in  vain  ; 

For  the  mariner  curseth  the  warning  bird, 

Who  bringeth  him  news  of  the  storm  unheard. 

Ah  !  thus  does  the  prophet,  of  good  or  ill, 

Meet  hate  from  the  creatures  he  serveth  still ; 

Yet  he  ne'er  falters — so,  petrel,  spring 

Once  more  o'er  the  waves  on  thy  stormy  wing. — B.  Cornwall. 

(63)  The  cageless  petrel. — Cook :  The  Smuggler  Boy. 

(64)  Where  the  petrels  career  and  the  storm  demons  moan. 

— Cook :  There  would  I  be. 

(65)  Amidst  the  flashing  and  feathery  foam 
The  stormy  petrel  finds  a  home, — 

A  home,  if  such  a  place  may  be 

For  her  who  lives  on  the  wide,  wide  sea, 

On  the  craggy  ice,  in  the  frozen  air, 

And  only  seeketh  her  rocky  lair 

To  warm  her  young  and  teach  them  spring 

At  once  o'er  the  waves  on  their  stormy  wing. 

— Cornwall :  Stormy  Petrel. 

(66)  Here  ran  the  stormy  petrels  on  the  waves, 

As  though  they  were  the  shadows  of  themselves 
Reflected  from  a  loftier  flight  through  space. 

— Montgomery:  Pelican  Island. 

(67)  Petrel's  shriek.— Cook  :  Birds. 

(68)  Far  off  the  petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood  or  flutters  in  the  spray  ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again, 

And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main. 

— Crabbe:  The  Borough. 

(69)  The  sea-pie  ceased 

At  once  to  warble.     Screaming  from  his  nest 
The  fulmar  soared,  and  shot  a  westward  flight 
From  shore  to  sea.  —  Mallet :  Amyntor. 
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(70)  Now  such  as  flying  feed, 
The  seamew,  seapye,  gull,  and  curlew,  here  doe  keepe, 
As  searching  every  shole  and  watching  every  deepe, 

To  find  the  floating  fry,  with  their  sharpe  pearcing  sight, 
Which  suddenly  they  take  by  stouping  from  their  hight. 

— Dray  ton :  Polyolbion. 

(71)  Our  bark  is  as  an  albatross  whose  nest 
Is  a  far  Eden  of  the  purple  East, 

And  we  between  her  wings  will  sit,  while  night 
And  day,  or  storm  or  calm,  pursue  their  flight, 
Our  ministers,  along  the  boundless  sea. 

— Shelley :  Epipsychidion. 

(72)  The  harmless  albatross. — Coleridge:  The  Ancient  Mariner. 

At  length  did  cross  an  albatross  : 
Through  the  fog  it  came 
As  if  it  had  been  a  Christian  soul ; 
We  hailed  it  in  God's  name. 

It  ate  the  food  it  ne'er  had  ate, 
And  round  and  round  it  flew ; 
The  ice  did  split  with  a  thunder-fit, 
The  helmsman  steered  us  through. 

And  a  good  south  wind  sprung  up  behind, 
The  albatross  did  follow, 
And  every  day  for  food  or  play 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  ! 

In  mist  or  cloud,  or  mast  or  shroud,      7! 
It  perched  for  vespers  nine, 
Whiles  all  the  night,  through  fog-smoke  white, 
Glimmered  the  white  moonshine. 

God  save  thee,  ancient  mariner, 
From  the  fiends  that  plague  thee  thus  ! — 
Why  look'st  thou  so  ? — With  my  crossbow 
I  shot  the  albatross. 

The  sun  now  rose  upon  the  night, 
Out  of  the  sea  came  he, 
Still  hid  in  mist,  and  on  the  left 
Went  down  into  the  sea. 
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And  the  good  south  wind  still  blew  behind, 
But  no  sweet  bird  did  follow, 
Nor  any  day,  for  food  or  play, 
Came  to  the  mariners'  hollo  ! 

And  I  had  done  an  hellish  thing, 

And  it  would  work  'em  woe, 

For  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow. 

Ah  !  wretch,  said  they,  the  bird  to  slay, 

That  made  the  breeze  to  blow  : 

Nor  dim  nor  red,  like  God's  own  head, 

The  glorious  sun  uprist. 

Then  all  averred  I  had  killed  the  bird 

That  brought  the  fog  and  mist. 

'Twas  right,  said  they,  such  birds  to  slay, 

That  bring  the  fog  and  mist. 

— Coleridge :   The  Ancient  Afariner. 

(73)  High  on  the  cliffs,  down  on  the  shelly  reef, 
Or  gliding  like  a  silver-shaded  cloud 
Through  the  blue  heaven,  the  mighty  albatross 
Inhaled  the  breezes,  sought  his  humble  food, 
Or  where  his  kindred  like  a  flock  reposed 
Without  a  shepherd  on  the  grassy  downs, 
Smoothed  his  white  fleece  and  slumbered  in  their  midst. 

Montgomery:  Pelican  Island. 

(74)  A  ruin'd  temple  tower'd  so  high, 
That  oft  the  sleeping  albatross 
Struck  the  wild  ruins  with  her  wing, 
And  from  her  cloud-rock'd  slumbering 
Started  to  find  man's  dwelling  there 

In  her  own  silent  fields  of  air. — Moore :  Lai  la  Rcokh. 

(75)  With  instinctive  love  is  drest 
The  eider's  downy  cradle,  where 
The  mother  bird,  her  glossy  breast 
Devotes  ;  and  with  maternal  care 

And  plumeless  bosom,  stems  the  toiling  seas 
That  foam  round  the  tempestuous  Orcades. 

—  C.  Smith:  Studies  of  the  Sea. 
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SNIPE. 

(1)  The  darting  snipe. —  Wordsworth. 

(2)  Appears  a  clearer  sky, 
Which  soon  perceive  the  little  larks, 
The  lapwing,  and  the  snipe, 

And  tune  their  songs,  like  nature's  clerks, 

O'er  meadow,  moor,  and  stripe. — Leyden :  The  Day  Festival. 

(3)  Th'  faint  and  piteous  wailing  plover's  pipe, 
Or  loud  and  louder  still  the  soaring  snipe. 

— Leyden  :  Scenes  of  Infancy. 

(4)  Hither  the  long  and  soft  billed  snipe  resorts, 

By  suction  nourished  :  here  her  house  she  forms ; 
Here  warms  her  fourfold  offspring  into  life. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(5)  The  pallat-pleasing  snite. — Drayton:  Polyolbion. 

(6)  The  long-billed  snipe,  that  knows  approaching  rains. 

— A.  Wilson :  Loch  Winnoch. 


SPARROW. 

(1)  The  sparrow  chanc'd  that  way  to  walk, 
A  bird  that  loves  to  chirp  and  talk. 

— Prior :  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

(2)  The  sparrow,  meanest  of  the  feathered  race, 
His  fit  companion  finds  in  every  place, 

With  whom  he  filches  the  grain  that  suits  him  best, 

Flits  here  and  there,  and  late  returns  to  rest  ; 

And  whom  if  chance  the  falcon  makes  his  prey, 

Or  hedger  with  his  well-aimed  arrow  slay, 

In  no  such  loss  the  gay  survivor  grieves,1 

New  love  he  seeks,  and  new  delight  receives. — Cowfer. 

1  Compare  the  above  with  this  : — 

Like  sparrow  who,  depriv'd  of  mate, 
Snatch'd  by  the  cruel  hand  of  fate, 
From  spray  to  spray  no  more  will  hop, 
But  sits  alone  on  the  house-top. 

— Churchill:  The  Ghost. 
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(3)  Uxorious  inmate,  bird  obscene, 
Dar'st  thou  defile  these  sacred  groves, 
These  silent  seats  of  faithful  loves  ? 
Begone  !  with  flagging  wings  sit  down 
On  some  old  penthouse  near  the  town  ; 
In  brewer's  stables  peck  thy  grain, 
Then  wash  it  down  with  puddled  rain, 
And  hear  thy  dirty  offspring  squall 
From  bottles  on  a  suburb  wall. 
Where  thou  hast  been,  return  again. 
Vile  bird,  thou  hast  conversed  with  men. 
Notions  like  these  from  men  are  given, 
Those  vilest  creatures  under  heaven. 

— Prior:   Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

(4)  Wanton  sparrows. — Philips:  Translations. 

(5)  My  children  then  were  just  pen-feather'd  ; 
Some  little  corn  for  them  I  gather'd, 
And  sent  them  to  my  spouse's  mother, 

So  left  that  brood  to  get  another. 

— Prior :  7 he  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

(6)  The  sparrows  peep  and  quit  the  sheltering  eaves, 
To  seize  the  fair  occasion  ;  thievishly  they  eye" 
The  scattered  grain,  and  strenuously  resolved 
To  escape  the  impending  famine,  often  scared 
As  oft  return,  a  pert  voracious  kind. 

— Coivper :   Winter  Mornings  Walk. 

(7)  And  oft  as  with  its  summons  clear 
The  warning  bell  salutes  the  ear, 
Sagacious  listeners  to  the  sound, 
They  flock  from  all  the  field  around 
To  reach  the  hospitable  hall, 
None  more  attentive  to  the  call. 
Arrived,  the  pensionary  band, 
Hopping  and  chirping,  close  at  hand. 

— Cowper :  Sparrow  Self- Domesticated. 

(8)  Where  noisy  sparrows,  perch'd  on  penthouse  near, 
Chirp  tuneless  joy  and  mock  the  frequent  tear. 

— Crabbe :  Baptism. 
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(9)  In  busy  mart  and  crowded  street, 

There  the  smoke-brown  sparrow  sits. — Cook:  Birds. 

(10)  And  who  can  grudge  so  small  a  grace, 
To  suppliants,  natives  of  the  place  ? 

— Cowper :  Sparrows  Self- Domesticated. 

(n)  Hardy  clowns  !  grudge  not  the  wheat 

Which  hunger  forces  birds  to  eat  : 
Your  blinded  eyes,  worst  foes  to  you, 
Can't  see  the  good  which  sparrows  do. 
Did  not  poor  birds,  with  watching  rounds, 
Pick  up  the  insects  from  your  grounds, 
Did  they  not  tend  your  rising  grain, 
You  then  might  sow  to  reap  in  vain. 

—John  Clare :  Summer  Evening. 

(12)  Now  beat  thy  breast  with  conscious  woes 

To  see  the  sparrows  die  : 
Poor  little  thieves  !  of  many  foes 

Their  food  they  dearly  buy. — Clare :  On  Cruelty. 

(13)  When  sparrows  build  and  the  leaves  break  forth. 

— Ingeloiv :  The  Supper  at  the  Mill. 

(14)  From  the  summit  of  the  leafless  elm 
Excessive  chirpings  pour ;  fond  parliament, 
Where  all  are  speakers,  and  none  sits  to  hear. 
The  sparrow-couple  with  industrious  bill 
The  scatter'd  straws  collect,  contriving  snug, 
Under  the  cottage  eave  or  low-roof'd  barn, 

Their  genial  couch.     More  than  mere  chirpers  now, 
They  watch  the  floating  feather  as  it  flies, 
Eye-serve  the  goose  for  his  superfluous  down, 
Or  dressing  fowl  or  self-adorning  drake, 
And  bear  triumphant  the  loose  spoil  away. 
Where  learn'd  the  sloven  sparrow,  little  wise, 
Or  little  studious  to  excel,  his  arts 
Inferior,  the  maternal  cell  to  thatch  ? 

— Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(15)  I  love  the  sparrows'  ways  to  watch 

Upon  the  cotters'  sheds, 
So  here  and  there  pull  out  the  thatch 
That  they  may  hide  their  heads — Clare  :  A  Cottage. 

2  E 
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(16)  A  sparrow,  frolic,  gay,  and  young, 
Of  bold  address  and  flippant  tongue, 
Just  left  his  lady  of  a  night, 

Like  him  to  follow  her  delight. — Moore  :  Fable. 

(17)  On  my  window's  ledge 
I'll  leave  thee  every  morning  some  fit  food 
In  payment  of  thy  service.     Doth  he  serve  ? 
Aye,  serves  and  teaches.     His  familiar  voice, 
His  look  of  love,  his  sure  fidelity, 

Bid  us  be  gentle  with  so  small  a  friend, 
And  much  we  learn  from  acts  of  gentleness. 

— Barry  Cornwall. 

(18)  So,  long  live 

The  household  sparrow  !  may  he  thrive  for  ever, 

For  ever  twitter  forth  his  morning  song, 

A  brief  but  sweet  domestic  melody  ! 

Long  may  he  live  !  and  he  who  aims  to  kill 

Our  small  companion,  let  him  think  how  he 

Would  feel  if  great  men  spurn'd  him  from  their  hearths, 

Or  tyrant  doom'd  him,  who  had  done  no  wrong, 

To  pains  or  sudden  death. 

Untiring  follower  !  what  doih  chain  thee  here  ? 
What  bonds  'tween  thee  and  man  ?     Thy  food  the  same 
As  theirs  who  wing  the  woods — thy  voice  as  wild — 
Thy  wants,  thy  power,  the  same  ;  we  nothing  do 
To  serve  thee,  and  few  love  thee  ;  yet  thou  hang'st 
About  our  dwellings,  like  some  humble  friend 
Whom  custom  and  kind  thoughts  do  link  to  us, 
And  no  neglect  can  banish. 

Doth  he  not  serve  ?     Aye,  and  doth  serve  us  too, 

Who  clears  our  homes  from  many  a  noisome  thing, 

Insect  or  reptile  ;  and  when  we  do  mark 

With  what  nice  care  he  builds  his  nest  and  guaids 

His  offspring  from  all  harm,  and  how  he  goes, 

A  persevering,  bold  adventurer, 

'Midst  hostile  tribes,  twenty  times  as  big  as  he, 

Skill,  perseverance,  courage,  parent's  love 

In  our  own  lives  perhaps,  when  need  doth  ask 

To  imitate  the  little  household  bird. 
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Touch  not  the  little  sparrow  who  doth  build 

His  home  so  near  us.     He  doth  follow  us 

From  spot  to  spot  amidst  the  turbulent  town, 

And  ne'er  desert  us.     To  all  other  birds 

The  woods  suffice,  the  rivers,  the  sweet  fields, 

And  nature  in  her  aspect  mute  and  fair, 

But  he  doth  herd  with  man.     Blithe  servant !  live, 

Feed,  and  grow  cheerful  ! 

Then,  let  him  think, 
And  he  will  spare  his  little  trustful  bird, 
And  his  one  act  of  clemency  will  teach 
His  heart  a  lesson  that  shall  widen  it ; 
For  nothing  makes  so  bright  the  soul  as  when 
Pity  doth  temper  wisdom. — Barry  Corn-wall. 

(19)  The  Thames  on  his  careless  way  is  springing, 
The  bird  on  the  chimney-top  is  singing. 

— Barry  Cornwall. 

(20)  Hop  on  and  talk  ;  but,  honest  bird, 
Take  care  that  no  immodest  word 
May  venture  to  offend  my  ear. 

— Prior :  Turtle  and  Sparroiv. 

(21)  Lightsome  as  conveyed  by  sparrows, 
Love  and  Beauty  crossed  the  plains. 

— Cunningham :  Melody. 

(22)  Cupid  goes  with  bow  and  arrows, 

And  Venus  keeps  her  coach  and  sparrows. — Prior:  Alma. 

(23)  Go,  Tom,  a  ladder  bring,  and  reach  the  nest ; 
'Tis  but  a  chirping  sparrow.   .  .  . 

AY  hat  if  the  dam 

In  patient  expectation  sit,  and  hope 
Another  day  shall  all  her  cares  reward, 
And  bring  to  light  her  helpless  progeny  ? 
From  her  high  maternal  office  dragg'd 
With  rude  indignity,  behold  she  comes, 
A  joyful  victim  to  the  callous  boy. 
He  with  delight  her  ruffled  plumes  surveys, 
Seizes  her  nest  and  the  dear  charge  purloins  ; 
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Then  with  a  frantic  laugh  down  drop  the  eggs, 

And  blindfold  hops  to  crush  them  as  he  goes. 

Ah  !  hapless  bird,  yet  happy  still  if  this 

Be  all  the  pain  thy  cruel  foe  intends. 

Nothing  avail'd  the  labour  of  an  age 

To  weave  the  genial  nest,  with  many  a  root 

And  many  a  straw  far-fetched  :    'Twas  all  in  vain  ! 

— Hurdis :  Village  Ctirate. 

(24)  The  sparrow  builds  her  busy  nest. — Montgomery :  Greenland. 

(25)  Sparrow,  the  gun  is  levelled  ;  quit  that  wall. 

— Without  the  will  of  Heaven  I  cannot  fall. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(26)  Since  Eve's  slip  and  Adam's  fall, 
Which  tumbled  all  mankind  into  the  grave, 
Besides  fish,  beasts,  and  birds,  the  sparrow's  fall 
Is  special  providence  ; J  though  how  it  gave 
Offence  we  know  not ;  probably  it  perched 
Upon  the  tree  which  Eve  so  fondly  searched. 

— Byron :  Don  Juan. 

(27)  There  ev'n  the  sparrow,  freed  from  wrong, 
Hath  found  a  house  of  rest.  — Milton  :  Psalms. 

(28)  Where  sparrows  perched,  of  hollow  pearl  and  gold, 
Such  as  the  world  would  wonder  to  behold. 

— Marlow :  Hero  and  Leander. 


STABLING. 

1 I )  The  byrdes  gay, 

Starling,  cuckoo,  or  popynjay. 

— Heber :  The  Purple  Faucon. 

(2)  Of  all  the  birds  whose  tuneful  throats 
Do  welcome  in  the  verdant  spring, 

I  prefer  the  steerling's  notes, 

And  think  she  does  most  sweetly  sing. 

1  See  Shakespeare  : — 

There  is  a  special  providence  in  the  fall  of  a  sparrow. — Hamlet,  v.  2, 
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Nor  thrush,  nor  linnet,  nor  the  bird 
Brought  from  the  far  Canary's  coast, 
Nor  can  the  nightingale  afford 
Such  melody  as  she  can  boast. 

— Allan  Ramsay  :  Song. 

(3)  An  honest  rook 
Told  it  a  snipe,  who  told  a  steer, 
Who  told  it  those  who  told  it  me. 

— Prior :  Turtle  and  Sf  arrow. 

(4)  High  on  the  topmost  branches  of  the  elm 
In  sable  conversation  sits  the  flock 

Of  social  starlings,  the  withdrawing  beam 
.  -        Enjoying,  supperless,  of  hasty  day. 

— Htirdis :  Favourite  Village. 


STONECHAT. 

(1)  The  restless  stonechat  all  day  long  is  heard. 

—  Wordsworth :  Evening  Walk. 

(2)  Why  art  thou  ever  flitting  to  and  fro  ? 

—  Plunge  through  these  whins,  their  thorns  will  let  thee  know. 
There  are  five  secrets  brooding  here  in  night, 
Which  my  good  mate  will  duly  bring  to  light  ; 
Meanwhile  she  sees  the  ants  around  her  throng, 
And  hears  the  grasshopper  chirp  all  day  long. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 


STORK. 

(1)  The  chatt'ring  stork. — Quarles :  History  of  Samson. 

(2)  The  eagle  and  the  stork 
On  cliffs  and  cedar  tops  their  eyries  build. 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

(3)  So  shoots  the  fir  where  airy  storks  abide, 
So  cedared  Lebanon's  aspiring  pride, 

Whose  birds,  by  God's  appointment,  in  their  nest, 

With  green  surrounded,  lie  secure  of  rest. — Parnell :  Davit/. 
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(4)  The  stork  inhabits  her  aerial  nest, 
.By  her  at  liberty  and  peace  carest. 

Who  bids  the  stork,  Columbus-like,  explore 
Heav'ns  not  his  own,  and  worlds  unknown  before  ? 
Who  calls  the  council,  states  the  certain  day? 
Who  forms  the  phalanx,  and  who  points  the  way  ? 

— Pope :  Essay  on  Man, 

(5)  Stork,  why  were  human  virtues  given  to  thee? 
— That  human  beings  might  resemble  me. 
Kind  to  my  offspring,  to  my  partner  true, 
And  duteous  to  my  parent — what  are  you  ? 

— Mon'gomery:  Birds. 

(6)  Thus  kings  were  first  invented,  and  thus  kings 
Were  burnished  into  heroes,  and  became 

The  arbiters  of  this  terraqueous  swamp, 

Storks  among  frogs,  that  have  but  croaked  and  died. 

— Cowpcr:  Task. 

(7)  Lucretius  (with  a  stork-like  fate, 
Born,  and  translated,  in  a  state). 

—  Waller :  To  Master  Evelyn. 

(8)  The  stork's  an  emblem  of  true  piety, 
Because,  when  age  has  seized  and  made  his  dam 
Unfit  for  flight,  the  grateful  young  one  takes 
His  mother  on  his  back,  provides  her  food, 
Repaying  thus  her  tender  care  of  him 

Ere  he  was  fit  to  fly. — Beaumont. 

Those  to  whom  the  stork  is  dear. — Collins  :  Liberty. 

And  now,  their  route  designed,  their  leaders  chose, 

Their  tribes  adjusted,  clean'd  their  vigorous  wings, 

And  many  a  circle,  many  a  short  essay, 

Wheel 'd  round  and  round,  in  congregation  full 

The  figur'd  flight  ascends,  and,  rising  high 

The  aerial  billows,  mixes  with  the  clouds. —  Thomson. 

(il)          Where  the  Rhine  loses  its  majestic  force 

In  Belgian  plain=,  won  from  the  raging  deep 
By  diligence  amazing  and  the  strong 
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Unconquering  hand  of  Liberty, 

The  stork  assembly  meets,  for  many  a  day 

Consulting  deep  and  various  ere  they  take 

Their  arduous  voyage  through  the  liquid  sky. —  Thomson. 

(12)          The  stork,  sworn  foe  of  snakes. — Phillips:  Cyder. 


SWALLOW. 

In  their  treatment  of  the  swallow  the  poets  are  hardly 
just  to  themselves,  for  there  is  a  penury  of  fancy  and  of 
sympathy  which  appears  all  the  more  striking  from  the 
poetry  that  legend  and  myth  have  gathered  round  the 
swallow,  beloved  in  every  country  and  sacred  in  most. 
This  exceptional  disregard  of  wide-world  superstition  seems 
indeed  quite  inexplicable  when  we  remember  how  readily, 
even  rashly,  they  pursue  other  hints  given  by  ancient  myth 
and  modern  folk-lore,  and  how  they  swarm  to  such  barren 
flowers  as  the  dirge  of  the  swan  and  to  the  diained  breast  of 
the  poor  old  mother-pelican. 

They  seem  to  think  that  Pandion  had  only  one  daughter, 
and  to  forget  that  Procne  was  Philomela's  sister.  They 
have  no  ears  for  Rhodes'  glad  song  of  welcome  on  the 
swallow's  return,  or  sympathy  with  Rome's  legend  that 
swallows  are  the  embodied  spirits  of  dead  children  revisit- 
ing their  homes.  Why  do  they  neglect  these  when  other 
traditions  are  so  eagerly  utilised  ?  Was  not  the  swallow 
sacred  to  antiquity  as  the  bird  that  Noah  loosed  from  his 
ark  when  the  dove  failed  him  ;  as  the  bird  that  brought  to- 
gether our  first  parents  from  Serendib  and  Jedda  when  they 
had  lost  each  other  after  the  Fall ;  as  the  Egyptian  hiero-- 
glyph  of  prosperity ;  the  Chaldean  bird  of  destiny  conse- 
crated in  the  Nameless  City  to  the  Penates,  and  all  fateful 
to  sunny  Corinth?  It  is  now  beloved  in  every  country  of 
the  modern  world — "  the  bird  of  consolation  "  in  the  North, 
"the  bird  of  the  gentle  beak"  in  the  South,  "the  bird 
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of  the  hearth  "  in  the  West,  and  "  the  bird  of  God  "  in 
the  East.  Is  there  nothing  in  all  this  to  have  given  the 
swallow  a  new  significance  in  our  poets,  to  have  rescued  it 
from  the  commonplace  ?  Apart  from  tradition,  the  clime- 
changing  swallow,  that,  slipt  from  the  secret  hand  of 
Providence,  comes  all  the  way  from  Abyssinia  to  catch 
our  May-flies,  is  one  of  the  oracles  of  Nature,  and 
_  the  joyous  prophet  of  the  happy  summer.  Its-  song  is 
-r  I  an  eternal  hymn  in  praise  of  sunshine  and  of  liberty. 
Why,  then,  should  the  poets,  worrying  Jove's  bird  into 
tatters,  and  mumbling  Philomela  to  the  bone,  have  given 
so  little  thought  or  fancy  to  the  swallow  ?  Its  absence  from 
Byzia  made  that  city  a  byword  throughout  Thrace,  and 
the  fate  of  Bessus  made  its  note  a  perpetual  augury  to 
Greece.  Yet  our  poets  find  no  more  to  say  of  it  than 
that  it  is  "chattering,"  "twittering,"  "prating;"  that  it 
"darts,"  "skims,"  "wheels,"  "jinks,"  and  "jinkles  ;"  that 
it  is  "  blithe,"  and  "  sportive,"  and  "wanton  ;"  while 

"  Privileged  above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds  as  man's  familiar  guest," 

is  handsome  but  untrue.  From  the  bird  that  gave  such 
momentous  fortunes  to  Egyptian  Thebes  they  take  only 
this  profound  augury  : 

"  When  swallows  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear." 

Cowper  sees  it  catch  a  locust  and  remonstrates  with  it — 

"  Ah,  for  pity  drop  the  prize, 
Let  it  not  with  truth  be  said 
That  a  songster  gasps  or  dies, 
That  a  songster  may  be  fed." 

Never  remembering  that  Lemnos  solemnly  commended  the 
swallow  l  for  its  destruction  of  locusts. 

1  With  the  lark. 
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Summer  owes  to  one  poet  its  beautiful  epithet,  the 
"  swallow  summer,"  and  the  seasons  theirs,  "  the  swallow- 
seasons  ; "  but  among  the  rest  the  best  simile  that  can  be 
found  for  the  bird  that  obeys  the  sun,  is  a  newspaper  that 
"  rats  "  in  its  political  opinions  ! 

It  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  expected  in  those  short  "  swal- 
low-flights of  song,"  where  the  poet  just  dips  a  wing  in 
a  thought  and  skims  away  along  the  surface,  that  he  should 
ballast  his  line  with  a  fact  where  it  is  enough  for  his  purpose 
if  he  brighten  it  with  an  idea.  But  it  is  surely  sufficient  to 
justify  remark  when  the  poets  who  spit  themselves  so  punc- 
tually on  Philomela's  thorn,  who  insist  on  keeping  the  eagle 
company  till  it  gets  to  the  other  side  of  the  sun,  and  who 
poke  ravens'  beaks  so  diligently  into  corpses,  should  have 
taken  no  notice  of  the  curiously  beautiful  growth  of  super- 
stition round  the  swallow.  Why,  Cowper  even  pretends 
that  there  is  not  tradition  enough,  and  concocts  a  fiction 
for  himself — that  it  sleeps  on  the  wing  !  It  is  bad  enough 
that  he  did  not  purge  himself  of  that  same  heresy  with 
regard  to  the  bird  of  paradise,  but  that  he  should  extend  it 
with  a  high  hand  to  the  swallow  is  intolerable. 

As  the  swallow's  most  notable  points,  the  poets  select,  as 
I  have  already  hinted,  its  "  twitter  "  and  its  "  skimming." 
Even  Keats,  who  lay  on  his  back  half  his  life  looking  up 
into  the  sky,  had  nothing  better  to  say  of  Procne  than  that  j 
she  "  twittered  ; "  while  the  number  of  poets  that  have  been 
grateful  to  it  for  being  swift  enough  to  afford  a  simile  is 
mournfully  great  But  do  no  other  birds  "  skim  "  except 
the  swallow  ?  Has  no  poet  ever  seen  a  hawk  on  a  moor, 
an  owl  on  the  summer  fields,  a  gull  on  the  wave,  a  marten 
on  a  cliff?  And  as  for  velocity  in  flight,  does  the  swallow 
arrogate  a  monopoly  of  speed  ?  Will  it  dare  to  give  the  swift 
a  start  ?  Or  for  rapidity  sufficient  to  wing  any  thought,  are 
there  not  the  merlin  and  the  homing-pigeon,  the  kestrel  and 
the  king-fisher,  and  many  another  bird  of  "  arrowy  "  flight  ? 
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In  swallow  life,  again,  there  is  one  episode  above  all  the 
rest  instinct  with  significance,  the  mustering  of  these  little 
sun-worshippers  for  the  great  autumnal  pilgrimage.  No 
one  seeing  them  even  once  could  fail  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  this  gathering  of  the  feathered  clans,  or  to 
sympathise  with  the  ruddy-throated  ministers  of  the  summer. 
How  consumed  they  are  with  restless  impatience  to  be  off 
after  the  sunshine  !  Yet  how  obedient  to  an  irresistible  dis- 
cipline !  Each  bird  in  the  vast  Hegira  is  nervously  anxious 
to  start,  proud  of  its  powers  of  flight,  and  unable  to  resist 
altogether  the  instinct  of  its  wings,  yet  how  punctilious  in 
waiting  for  the  rest !  There  is  no  mistaking  the  meaning 
of  the  multitudinous  welcome  extended  to  each  batch  of 
new  arrivals,  "  Better  late  than  never — twitter,  twitter  ! " 
Nor  can  there  be  more  than  one  explanation-  of  those 
sudden  impulses  to  launch  out  into  the  deep-sea  air,  often 
checked  as  soon  as  they  arise,  but  as  often  tempting  the 
little  travellers  to  take  just  one,  and  then  another,  and  then 
a  third,  preliminary  sweep  round  the  sky.  Yet  Thomson, 
after  watching  them  diligently,  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
they  were  gathered  "  for  play,"  and  were  having  one  last 
good  game  together  "  ere  to  their  wintry  slumbers  they 
retired  ! "  It  is  true  that  he  gives  them  the  choice  of 

"  Clinging  in  clusters 
Beneath  the  mouldering  bark,  or  where 
Unpierced  by  frost  the  cavern  sweats," 

or  of  being  "conveyed  into  warmer  climes;"  but  it  is  al- 
most incomprehensible  that  he  should  have  even  given 
them  a  choice. 

Here  and  there,  of  course,  there  is  a  pretty  word  or  even 
a  thoughtful  phrase  ;  but  the  sum  of  these  random  beauties 
does  not  compensate  for  the  prevalent  treatment  of  this 
bird,  which  is  emphatically  commonplace. 
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Its  flight  —  Its  note  —  Its  migration  —  A  sacred  bird. 

(1)  Hire  song,  it  was  as  loud  and  yerne 

As  any  swallow  sitting  on  a  berne.  —  Chaucer  :  Miller  s  7  ale. 

(2)  Loud-twittering  swallow.  —  Cook. 

(3)  The  chattering  swallows.  —  Savage:  The  Wanderer. 

(4)  The  swallow  twittering  from  the  straw-  built  shed. 

.  —  Grafs  Elegy. 

(5)  Foolish  prater  !  what  doest  thou 

;  So  early  at  my  window?  —  Cowley  :  Anacreon. 

(6)  The  swallows  darting  .  .   . 

Like  arrows.  —  Cook  :  Not  as  I  Used  to  Do. 

(7)  The  winding  swallow.  —  Qiiarles  :  History  of  Samson. 

(8)  Swallows  darting  through  the  light. 

—  Montgomery  :   Walk  in  Spring. 

(9)  The  arrowy  swallow.—;/.  Ingelow. 

(10)  As  swift  as  swallows.  —  Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(11)  Or  like  the  swallow  skims 

The  russet  plain.  —  Somerville:  Field  Sports. 

(12)  Swift  through  the  air  her  rounds  the  swallow  takes, 

Or  sportive  skims  the  level  of  the  lakes.  —  Brown  :  Pasto-als. 

(13)  Fork'd  tailed  prattlers  as  they  pass 
To  their  nestlings  in  the  rock, 
Darting  on  the  liquid  glass, 
Seem  to  kiss  the  mimicked  flock. 

—  Cunningham  :  A  Landscape. 

(14)  He  passed  more  swift  and  free 

Than  in  wide  air  the  wanton  swallows  flee. 

—  Cowley:  Pindaric  Odes. 

(15)  The  little  swallow's  wanton  wing.  —  Burns:  Duct. 
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(16)  Thick  flies  the  skimming  swallow. — Burns:  Song  in  August. 

(17)  The  wheeling  swallow. — Wordsworth:  Excursion. 

(18)  The  swallow  wheeling  on  the  wing 

(19)  Capriciously  at  play. — Montgomery:  Burns. 

(20)  The  swallow  jinkling  roun'  my  shiel. — Burns:  Ekgy. 

(21)  The  swallows  twitter'd  through  the  sky 

In  jinking,  sportive  mood. — A.  Wilson  :  The  Pack. 

(22)  The  chimney-haunting  swallow. — Hurdis :  Village  Curate. 

(23)  The  swallows  gossiping. — Ingelow :  Scholar  and  Carpenter. 

(24)  Thro'  each  he  roves,  the  tenant  of  a  day, 

And,  with  the  swallow,  wings  the  year  away. — Rogers. 

(25)  The  swallow  knows  her  time, 
And  on  the  vernal  breezes  wings  her  way 
O'er  mountain,  plain,  and  far-extending  seas, 
From  Afric's  torrid  sands  to  Britain's  shore. 
Before  the  cuckoo's  note  she,  twittering,  gay, 
Skims  o'er  the  brook  or  skirts  the  greenwood  tops 
Where  dance  the  midgy  clouds  in  warping  maze 
Confused  :  'tis  thus  by  her  the  air  is  swept 

Of  insect  myriads,  that  would  else  infect 
The  greenwood  walk,  blighting  each  rural  joy. 

— Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(2$a)  And  if  in  any's  hand  she  chance  to  dye 

Is  counted  ominous,  I  know  not  why. 

— Parker:  The  Nightingale. 

(26)  My  eager  hopes  were  on  the  wing 
Like  swallows. — Montgomery :  Hannah. 

(26*7)  The  vernal  swallow. — Hurdis  :  Favourite  Village. 

(27)  As  the  swallow,  in  his  windward  flight, 
Quivers  the  wing,  returns,  and  darts  downright. 

— Montgomery :  Greenland. 
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(28)  When  swallows  fleet  soar  high  and  sport  in  air, 
He  told  us  that  the  welkin  would  be  clear. 

—  Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 

(29)  Rustic  masonry  of  swallows  fleet. — Hood:  Fairies'  Plea. 

(290:)  The  swallowe  sweepes  the  darkening  plain, 

Belated,  to  support  her  infant  train. 

— Gilbert  White:  Summer  Evening  Walks. 

(30)  The  sun  is  set,  the  swallows  are  asleep, 

The  bats  are  flitting  fast  in  the  grey  air. — Shelley :  Evening. 

(31)  Absence  of  swallows,  sign  of  evening. 

—Coleridge:  The  Lime-Tree. 

(32)  And  is  the  swallow  gone  ? 

Who  beheld  it? 
Which  way  sailed  it  ? 
Farewell  bade  it  none  ? 

No  mortal  saw  it  go, 

But  who  doth  hear 

Its  summer  cheer 
As  it  flitteth  to  and  fro  ? 

—  W.  Smith :  Country  Year- Book. 

(33)  Southwards,  you  may  be  sure,  they  bent  their  flight, 
And  harbour'd  in  a  hollow  rock  at  night. 

Next  morn  they  rose  and  set  up  ev'ry  sail ; 
The  wind  was  fair,  but  blew  a  mackrel  gale  : 
The  sickly  young  sat  shiv'ring  on  the  shore, 
Abhorr'd  salt  water,  never  seen  before, 
And  pray'd  their  tender  mothers  to  delay 
The  passage,  and  expect  a  fairer  day. 

— Dryden  :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(34)  The  swallow  (privileg'd  -above  the  rest 
Of  all  the  birds  as  man's  familiar  guest) 
Pursues  the  sun  in  summer,  brisk  and  bold, 
But  wisely  shuns  the  persecuting  cold  : 

Is  well  to  chancels  and  to  chimneys  known, 
Though  'tis  not  thought  she  feeds  on  smoke  alone  ; 
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From  hence  she  has  been  held  of  heav'nly  line, 

Endu'd  with  particles  of  soul  divine. 

This  merry  chorister  had  long  possess'd 

Her  summer-seat,  and  feather'd  well  her  nest ; 

Till  frowning  skies  began  to  change  their  cheer, 

And  Time  turn'd  up  the  wrong  side  of  the  year': 

The  shedding  trees  began  the  ground  to  strew 

With  yellow  leaves,  and  bitter  blasts  to  blow  : 

Sad  auguries  of  winter  thence  she  drew, 

Which  by  instinct,  or  prophecy,  she  knew  ; 

When  prudence  warn'd  her  to  remove  betimes, 

And  seek  a  better  hav'n,  and  warmer  climes. 

Her  sons  were  summon'd  on  a  steeple's  height, 

And,  called  in  common  council,  vote  a  flight  : 

The  day  was  nam'd,  the  next  that  should  be  fair  ; 

All  to  the  general  rendezvous  repair. 

They  try  their  flutt'ring  wings,  and  thrust  themselves  in  air, 

But  whether  upward  to  the  moon  they  go, 

Or  dream  the  winter  out  in  caves  below, 

Or  hawk  at  flies  elsewhere,  concerns  not  us  to  know. 

— Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(35)  Swallows  obeying  the  south  summer's  call.  — Keats :  Endymion. 

(36)  Chief  to  the  prosperous  side  the  numbers  sail ; 
Fickle  and  false,  they  veer  with  every  gale. 
As  birds  that  migrate  from  a  freezing  shore, 

In  search  of  warmer  climes,  come  skimming  o'er, 
Some  bold  adventurers  first  prepare  to  try 
The  doubtful  sunshine  of  the  distant  sky  ; 
But  soon  the  growing  summer's  certain  sun 
Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  won : 
So,  on  the  early  prospect  of  disgrace, 
Fly  in  vast  troops  this  apprehensive  race. 
Instinctive  tribes  !  their  failing  food  they  dread, 
And  beg,  with  timely  change,  their  future  biead. 
Such  are  our  guides. — Crabbe :  The  Newspaper. 

(37)  As  on  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallows  stand, 
And  wait  for  favouring  winds  to  leave  the  land, 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing' is  spread. 

— Crabbe:  Village. 
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(38)  The  swallow  tribes  in  spring 
Thus  daily  multiply  upon  the  wing, 
As  if  the  air,  their  element  of  flight, 

Brought  forth  new  broods  from  darkness  every  night  ; 

Slipt  from  the  secret  hand  of  Providence, 

They  come  we  see  not  how,  nor  know  we  whence. 

— Montgomery :  Gi  eenland. 

(39)  The  clime-changing  swallow. — Montgomery :  Greenland. 

(40)  Swallow,  why  homeward  turned  thy  joyful  wing? 
— In  a  fair  land  I  heard  the  voice  of  spring ; 

I  found  myself  that  moment  on  the  way — 

My  wings,  my  wings — they  had  not  power  to  stay. 

Montgomery :  Birds. 

(41)  Gathering  swallows  twitter  in  the  skies. 

—Keats  :   To  Autumn.       / 

(42)  When  autumn  scatters  his  departing  gleams, 
Warn'd  of  approaching  Winter,  gathered  play 
The  swallow-people,  and  toss'd  wide  around, 
O'er  the  calm  sky,  in  convolution  swift 

The  feathered  eddy  floats  :  rejoicing  once 

Ere  to  their  wintry  slumbers  they  retire  ; 

In  clusters  clung,  beneath  the  mould'ring  bank, 

And  where,  unpierc'd  by  frost,  the  cavern  sweats, 

Or  rather  into  warmer  climes  conveyed, 

Where  other  kindred  birds  of  season,  there 

They  twitter  cheerful,  till  the  vernal  months 

Invite  them  welcome  back  ;  for,  thronging  now 

Innumerous  wings,  are  in  commotion  all.  —  Thomson. 

(43)  The  swallows  in  their  torpid  state 
Compose  their  useless  wing. 

— Cowper:  To  the  Rev.  Mr.  A'nuton. 

(44)  As  sickly  swallows,  when  a  summer  ends, 

Who  missed  the  passage  with  their  flying  friends, 

Take  to  a  wall,  there  lean  the  languid  head, 

While  all  who  find  them  think  the  sleepers  dead  ; 

If  yet  their  warmth  new  days  of  summer  bring, 

They  wake  and  joyful  flutter  up  to  sing. — Painell:  ffeztkiah. 
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(45)  That  incestuous  pair  who  follow 
Tyrants  as  the  sun  the  swallow. 

— Shelley :  Endemian  Hills. 

(46)  The  swallows  now  disown 
The  roofs  they  lov'd  before  ; 
Each,  like  his  tuneful  genius,  flown 

To  greet  some  happier  shore. — Shenstone :  Odes. 

(47)  The  blithe  swallows  are  flown. — Shelley:  Autumn. 

(48)  The  swallow  summer. — Shelley:  A  Lament. 

(49)  Summer  is  gone  on  swallows'  wings. 

— Hood :  Departure  of  Summer. 

(50)  And  swallows  too,  those  welcome  foreigners, 
Under  thy  bridges,  summer  tourists,  skim, 
Like  the  light  crowd  of  English  yearly  thrown 
On  river-banks  less  lovely  than  their  own. 

— Fa  ber :  7  he  Kingfisher. 

(51)  For  swallows  are  unlucky  birds  to  kill. 

— Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(52)  The  sociable  swallow  has  no  fears. 

— King :  Art  of  Love. 

(53)  But  bid  the  sacred  swallow  haunt  his  eaves, 

To  guard  his  roof  from  lightning  and  from  thieves. 

— Hood:  Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies. 

(54)  Who  but  the  swallow  triumphs  now  alone? 
The  canopy  of  heav'n  is  all  her  own  : 

Her  youthful  offspring  to  their  haunts  repair, 
And  glide  along  in  glades  and  skim  in  air, 
And  dip  for  insects  in  the  purling  springs, 
And  stoop  on  rivers  to  refresh  their  wings. 
Their  mothers  think  a  fair  provision  made, 
That  ev'ry  son  can  live  upon  his  trade : 
And  now  the  careful  charge  is  off  their  hands, 
Look  out  for  husbands  and  new  nuptial  bands. 
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The  youthful  widow  longs  to  be  supply'd  ; 
But  first  the  lover  is  by  lawyers  ty'd 
To  settle  jointure-chimnies  on  the  bride. 
So  thick  they  couple,  in  so  short  a  space, 
That  Martin's  marriage-off  rings  rise  apace. 
Their  ancient  houses,  running  to  decay, 
Are  furbish'd  up  and  cemented  with  clay. 
They  teem  already  ;  store  of  eggs  are  laid  ; 
And  brooding  mothers  call  Lucina's  aid. 
Fame  spreads  the  news,  and  foreign  fowls  appear 
In  flocks  to  greet  the  new-returning  year, 
To  bless  the  founder  and  partake  the  cheer. 
And  now  'twas  time  (so  fast  their  numbers  rise) 
To  plant  abroad  and  people  colonies. 
/The  youth  drawn  forth,  as  Martin  had  desir'd 
(For  so  their  cruel  destiny  requir'd), 
Were  sent  far-off  on  an  ill-fated  day  ; 
The  rest  would  needs  conduct  them  on  their  way. 

— Dryden :  Hind  and  Panther. 

(55)  If  but  one  poor  straw  you  burn, 
Or  do  our  towns  so  much  molest 
As  scare  one  swallow  from  her  nest, 

St.  Mary  !  but  we'll .—Scott:  Lay  of  L.  Jlf. 

(56)  The  swallow's  fortune  gives  you  cause  to  fear. — Dryden. 

(57)  I  am  fond  of  the  swallow  ;  I  learn  from  her  flight, 
Had  I  skill  to  improve  it,  a  lesson  of  love. 

How  seldom  on  earth  do  we  see  her  alight ! 

She  dwells  in  the  skies,  she  is  ever  above. 

It  is  on  the  wing  that  she  takes  her  repose, 

Suspended  and  poised  in  the  regions  of  air  : 

'Tis  not  in  our  fields  that  her  sustenance  grows ; 

It  is  winged  like  herself, — 'tis  ethereal  fare. 

'Tis  rarely,  if  ever,  she  settles  below, 

And  only  when  building  a  nest  for  her  young; 

Were  it  not  for  her  brood,  she  would  never  bestow 

A  thought  upon  anything  filthy  as  dung. 

Let  us  leave  it  ourselves  ('tis  a  mortal  abode) 

To  bask  every  moment  in  infinite  Love ; 

Let  us  fly  the  dark  winter,  and  follow  the  road 

That  leads  to  the  Day-spring  appearing  above. 

2  F 
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She  comes  in  the  spring,  all  the  summer  she  stays, 

And  dreading  the  cold,  still  follows  the  sun  ; 

So,  true  to  our  love,  we  should  covet  his  rays, 

And  the  place  where  he  shines  not  immediately  shun. 

Our  right  should  be  love  and  our  nourishment  prayer  ; 

It  is  dangerous  food  that  we  find  upon  earth  : 

The  fruit  of  this  world  is  beset  with  a  snare  ; 

In  itself  it  is  hurtful,  as  vile  in  its  birth. 

— Cowper:  Swallow, 

(58)  Arctic  maid  !  with  honey  fed, 
Bearest  thou  to  thy  callow  brood 
Yonder  locust  from  the  mead, 
Destined  their  delicious  food  ? 
Ye  have  kindred  voices  clear, 
Ye  alike  unfold  the  wing, 
Migrate  hither,  sojourn  here, 
Both  attendant  on  the  Spring. 
Ah  !  for  pity  drop  the  prize  ; 
Let  it  not  with  truth  be  said 
That  a  songster  gasps  and  dies 

That  a  songster  may  be  fed. — Cowper:  Swallow. 

(59)  When  weary,  weary  winter 
Hath  melted  into  air, 

And  April  leaf  and  blossom 
Hath  clothed  the  branches  bare, 
Came  round  our  English  dwelling 
A  voice  of  summer  cheer  ; 
'Twas  thine,  returning  swallow, 
The  welcome  and  the  dear. 

Far  on  the  billowy  ocean 

A  thousand  leagues  are  we, 

Yet  here,  sad  hovering  o'er  our  bark, 

What  is  it  that  we  see  ? 

Dear  old  familiar  swallow, 

What  gladness  dost  thou  bring  ; 

Here  rest  upon  our  flying  sail 

Thy  weary  wand'ring  wing. 

— Hoivitt :  Passing  Cape  Verd. 
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SWAN. 

Its  state! iness  when  in  motion — Its  grace  when  at  rest — "  The  silver 
swan  " — "Ltda's paramour'" — Its  song  before  death— Miscellaneous. 

(1)  The  swan,  with  arched  neck 
Between  her  white  wings  mantling  proudly,  rows 

Her  state  with  oary  feet. — Milton.  • 

(2)  There  saw  the  swan  his  neck  of  arched  snow, 
And  oared  himself  along  with  majesty, 
Sparkled  his  jetty  eyes  :  his  feet  did  show 
Beneath  the  waves  like  Afric's  ebony, 

And  on  his  back  afar  reclined  voluptuously. 

— Keats :  Imitation. 

(3)  See  how  yon  swans,  with  snowy  pride  elate, 
Arch  their  high  necks  and  sail  along  in  state. 

— Broom :  Pastorals. 

(4)  With  melodious  notes 

The  snowy  swans  upon  the  shining  streams 
Form  their  sweet  residence. 

— Coivper :  Adam, 

(5)  The  stately  sailing  swan 
Gives  out  his  snowy  plumage  to  the  gale, 
And,  arching  proud  his  neck,  with  oary  feet 
Bears  forward  fierce,  and  guards  his  osier  isle, 
Protective  of  his  young. —  Thomson:  Spring. 

(6)  Rows  in  state. — Fenton. 

(7)  As  rears  her  crest  the  ruffled  swan, 

And  spurns  the  waves  with  wings  of  pride, 

When  pass  the  step  of  stranger  man 

Along  the  banks  that  bound  her  tide. — Byron. 

(8)  Oft  have  you  seen  a  swan  superbly  frowning, 

And  with  proud  breast  his  own  white  shadow  crowning  j 
He  shrinks  his  neck  beneath  the  water  bright 
So  silently,  it  seems  a  beam  of  light 
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Come  from  the  galaxy.     Anon  he  sports 
With  outspread  wings,     .     .     . 
Or  ruffling  all  the  surface  of  the  lake 
In  striving  from  its  crystal  face  to  take 
Some  diamond  waterdrops,  and  then  to  treasure 
In  milky  nest  and  sip  them  off  at  leisure. 
But  not  a  moment  can  he  there  procure  them, 
Nor  to  such  downy  nest  allure  them  ; 

•  For  down  they  rush  as  though  they  would  be  free, 

And  drop  like  hours  into  eternity. 
Just  like  that  bird  am  I  in  loss  of  time 
When  e'er  I  venture  on  the  stream  of  rhyme  ; 
With  shattered  boat,  oar  swept,  and  canvas  rent, 
I  slowly  sail,  scarce  knowing  my  intent, 
Still  scooping  up  the  water  with  my  fingers, 
In  which  a  trembling  diamond  never  lingers. — Shelley. 

(9)  White  from  her  prow  the  murmuring  surge  recedes  : 
So  the  swan,  startled  from  her  nest  of  reeds, 
Swells  into  beauty,  and  with  curving  chest, 
Cleaves  the  blue  lake,  with  motion  soft  as  rest. 

— Montgomery :  Greenland. 

(10)  So  forth  the  startled  swan  would  swing, 
So  turn  to  prune  his  ruffled  wing. 

— Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(l  l)  The  swan,  soft  leaning  on  her  fledgy  breast, 

When  to  the  stream  she  launches,  looks  not  back 
With  such  a  tender  grace. — Keats:  Otho. 


(12)  The  swan  in  majesty  and  grace, 
Contemplative  and  still. — Montgomery :  Burns. 

(13)  The  white  swans  that  dream  so  sweetly. 

— Keats :  CaleJore. 

(14)  The  swan  that  graces  the  brook. — Coit'per:  Ode. 

(15)  Graceful  and  smooth  and  still, 

As  the  male  swan  that  floats  adown  the  stream, 

Or  on  the  waters  of  the  unruffled  lake 

Anchors  her  placid  beauty. —  Wordsworth:  Excursion. 
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(16)  Here  in  my  vaster  pools,  as  white  as  snow  or  milke 

(In  water  black  as  Stix),  swimmes  the  wild  swanne,  the  ilke 
Of  Hollender  so  tearm'd,  no  niggard  of  his  breath 
(As  poets  say  of  swannes,  which  only  sing  in  death). 
But  oft  as  other  birds,  'tis  heard  his  tunnes  to  roat 
Much  like  a  trumpet  comes  from  his  long  arched  throat  ; 
And  towards  this  watery  kind,  about  the  flash's  brimme, 
Some  cloven  footed  are,  by  nature  not  to  swimme. 

— Dray  ton :  Polyolbion. 

(17)  With  that  I  saw  two  swannes  of  goodly  hewe 
Come  softly  swimming  downe  along  the  lee  ; 
Two  fairer  birds  I  yet  did  never  see  ; 

The  snow,  which  does  the  top  of  Pindus  strew, 

Did  never  whiter  shew, 

Nor  Love  himself,  when  he  a  swan  would  be 

For  love  of  Leda,  whiter  did  appeare  ; 

Yet  Leda  was  (they  say)  as  white  as  he, 

Yet  not  so  white  as  these,  nor  nothing  near  ; 

So  purely  white  they  were, 

That  even  the  gentle  stream,  the  which  them  bare, 

Seem'd  foule  to  them,  and  bade  his  billowes  spare 

To  wet  their  silken  feathers,  least  they  might 

Soyle  their  fayre  plumes  with  water  not  so  fayre, 

And  marre  their  beauties  bright, 

That  shone  as  heaven's  light, 

Against  their  brydale-day,  which  was  not  long. 

Sweet  themmes  !  runne  softly,  till  I  send  my  song. 

Oft  soones  the  nymphes,  which  now  had  flowers  their  fill, 

Ran  all  in  haste  to  see  that  silver  brood, 

As  they  came  floating  on  the  cristal  flood ; 

Whom  when  they  sawe,  they  stood  amazed  still, 

Their  wond'ring  eyes  to  fill  ; 

Them  seem'd  they  never  saw  a  sight  so  fayre, 

Of  fowles,  so  lovely,  that  they  sure  did  deeme 

Them  heavenly  borne,  or  to  be  that  same  payre, 

Which  through  the  skie  draw  Venus'  silver  teeme  : 

For  sure  they  did  not  seeme 

To  be  begot  of  any  earthly  seede, 

But  rather  angels,  or  of  angels'  breede. 

— Spenser :  Prothalamion. 
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As  milk-white  swans  on  streams  of  silver  show  (Thilips :  Pastoral] ; 
With  pens  as  white  as  ivory  ( Greene :  Madrigal). 

(18)  Her  bosom  white, 
Heaving  lovely  to  my  sight, 

As  these  two  swans  together  heave 

On  the  gently  swelling  wave. — Philips :  Epistles. 

(19)  Bright  Leucote,  Venus'  whitest  swan, 
Spread  her  fair  wings, 

Like  to  a  field  of  snow. 

— Marlowe :  Hero  and  Leander. 

(20)  The  swan  on  Leda's  whiter  breast, 
Artful  deceiver  !  nestling  lay  ; 

With  joy  she  clasp'd  her  downy  guest, 
Fond  of  a  bird  so  soft  and  gay. 

— Sommerville :  Rhyll. 

(21)  And  now  a  swan  he  spreads  his  plumy  sails, 
And  proudly  glides  before  the  fanning  gales  ; 
Bright  shines  his  sinuous  neck,  with  crimson  beak 
He  prints  fond  kisses  on  her  glowing  cheek, 
Spreads  his  broad  wings,  elates  his  ebon  crest, 
And  clasps  the  beauty  to  his  downy  breast. 

— Darwin :  Loves  of  the  Plants. 

Whiter  than  the  plumes  displayed  by  Leda's  paramour  (Cmvper: 
Elegy);  Valley  lilies  whiter  still  than  Leda's  love  (Keats:  Endy- 
mion). 


(22)  A  strong  impulse  urged 

His  steps  to  the  sea-shore.     A  swan  was  there, 
Beside  a  sluggish  stream  among  the  reeds. 
It  rose  as  he  approached,  and  with  strong  wings 
Scaling  the  upward  sky,  bent  his  bright  course 
High  over  the  immeasurable  main. 
His  eye  pursued  its  flight.     Thou  hast  a  home, 
Beautiful  bird.     Thou  voyagest  to  thine  home, 
Where  thy  sweet  mate  will  turn  her  downy  neck 
With  thine,  and  welcome  thy  return  with  eyes 
Bright  in  the  lustre  of  their  own  fond  joy. 
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And  what  am  I  that  I  should  linger  here, 
With  voice  far  sweeter  than  thy  dying  notes, 
Spirit  more  vast  than  thine,  frame  more  attuned  to  beauty  ? 

— Shelley:  Alastor. 

(23)  There,  swan-like  let  me  sing  and  die. 

— Byron :  Isles  of  Greece. 

(24)  So  at  th*  approach  of  death  the  cygnet  tries 
To  warble  one  note  more,  and  warbling  dies. 

— Graville :  Last  Dying  Song. 

(25)  Like  as  the  swan  towards  her  death 
Doth  strain  her  voice  with  doleful  note  ; 
Right  so  sing  I  with  waste  of  breath, 

I  die  !  I  die  !  and  you  regard  it  not. 

—  Wyatt :  Dying  Lover. 

(26)  Thus  on  Maender's  flow'ring  margin  lies 
Th'  expiring  swan,  and  as  he  sings  he  dies. 

— Pope :  Rape  of  the  Lock. 

(27)  Mount  as  high  and  sing  as  soote  as  Swanne. 

— Spenser:  sEgloga. 

(28)  Let  the  priest  in  surplice  white 
That  defunctive  music  can 

Be  the  death-divining  swan, 
Lest  the  requiem  lack  his  right. 

— Shakespeare :  Phcenix  and  Turtle. 

(29)  Pale  swan  in  her  watery  nest 

Eegins  the  sad  dirge  of  her  certain  ending. 

— Shakespeare. 

(30)  Sweet  music  has  been  heard 
In  many  places  :  some  has  been  upstirred 
From  out  its  crystal  dwelling  in  a  lake 

By  a  swan's  ebon  bill . — Keats :  Hyperion. 

(31)  So  by  fair  Thames  or  silver  Med way's  floud 
The  dying  swan,  when  yeares  her  tempers  pierce, 
In  musick  strains  breathes  out  her  life  and  verse, 

And  chaunting  her  own  dirge,  tides  on  her  watry  herse. 

—  The  Purple  Island. 
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(32)  Oh,  tuneful  swan  !  oh,  melancholy  bird  ! 
Sweet  was  that  midnight  miracle  of  song, 
Rich  with  ripe  sorrow,  needful  of  no  word 

To  tell  of  pain  and  love,  and  love's  deep  wrong, 

Hinting  a  piteous  tale — perchance  how  long 

Thy  unknown  tears  were  mingled  with  the  lake, 

What  time  disguised  thy  leafy  mates  among, 

And  no  eye  knew  what  human  love  and  ache 

Dwelt  in  those  dewy  leaves,  and  heart  so  nigh  to  break. 

— Hood :  Two  Swans. 

(33)  'Midst  the  long  reeds  that  .o'er  a  Grecian  stream 
Unto  the  faint  wind  sighed  melodiously, 

And  where  the  sculpture  of  a  broken  shrine 

Sent  out  through  shadowy  grass  and  thick  wild-flowers 

Dim  alabaster  gleams,  a  lonely  swan 

Warbled  his  death-chant,  and  a  poet  stood 

Listening  to  that  strange  music  as  it  shook 

The  lilies  on  the  wave  and  made  the  pines 

And  all  the  laurels  of  the  haunted  shore 

Thrill  to  its  passion.     Oh,  the  tones  were  sweet, 

Even  painfully,  as  with  the  sweetness  wrung 

From  parting  love,  and  to  the  poet's  thought 

This  was  their  language  : — 

Summer,  I  depart  ! 

Oh,  light  and  laughing  Summer,  fare  thee  well  ! 

No  song  the  less  through  thy  rich  woods  will  swell 

For  one,  one  broken  heart. 

High  in  the  calm  blue  heaven 

Even  then  a  skylark  hung;  soft  summer  clouds 

Were  floating  round  him  all  transpierced  with  light, 

And  'midst  that  pearly  radiance  his  dark  wings 

Quivered  with  song — such  free  triumphant  song 

As  if  tears  were  not — as  if  breaking  hearts 

Had  not  a  place  below,  and  thus  that  strain 

Spoke  to  the  poet's  ear  exultingly  : — 

The  Summer  is  come,  she  saith,  Rejoice. 

— So  those  two  voices  met. 

— flemans :  Lyrics. 

(34)  And  now  the  goddess  bids  the  birds  appear, 
Raise  all  their  music  and  salute  the  year  ; 
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Then  deep  the  swan  begins,  and  deep  the  song 
Skims  o'er  the  water  where  he  sails  along. 

— Parnell:   Vigil  an.l  I'enns. 

(35)  Upon  that  famous  river's  farther  shore 
There  stood  a  suowie  swan,  of  heavenly  hiew 
And  gentle  kinde,  as  ever  fowle  afore  ; 

A  fairer  one  in  all  the  goodlie  crew 
Of  white  Strimonian  brood  might  no  man  view  : 
There  he  most  sweetly  sung  the  prophecie 
Of  his  owne  death  in  doleful  elegie. 

— Spenser :  Kuines  of  Time. 

(36)  E'en  as  a  dying  swan,  sweeter  for  failing  breath, 
Dies  not,  but  rather  lives  in  her  last  dying  song. 

— Crashew :  Sand's  Epigram, 

(37)  At  last,  when  all  his  mourning  melodic 

He  ended  had,  that  both  the  shores  resouncied, 
Feeling  the  fit  that  him  forwarnd  to  die, 
With  loftie  flight  about  the  earth  he  bounded, 
And  out  of  sight  to  highest  heaven  mounted, 
Where  now  he  is  become  an  heavenly  signe  ; 
There  now  the  joy  is  his,  here  sorrow  mine. 

— Spenser :  Kuines  of  Time. 

(38)  Swans  sing  before  they  die  ;  'twere  not  bad  thing 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing. — Coleridge. 


(39)  The  goddess*  waggoners, 

The  swans. — Marlowe:  Hero  and  Leafier. 

(40)  Love  with  anxious  mind, 

To  make  his  mother  guard  the  tune  assigned, 

Drew  forth  her  proud  white  swans,  and  traced  the  pair 

That  wheel  her  chariot  in  the  purple  air. 

— Parnell ' :  Judgment  of  Paris. 

(41)  The  white  swans  on  the  lake 

For  softness  might  rival  her  breast. 

—  Cunningham  :  Phillis. 
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(42)  Prince  Amadis  rose  from  the  flowery  brake, 
While,  imaged  serenely  in  the  lake, 

The  roseate  hue,  with  gold  bars  freaked 

By  a  flight  of  wild  swans  was  duskily  streaked. 

In  a  stiff-bending  line  through  the  rich  sunset 

They  wavered  like  cloud-spots  of  glossy  jet, 

And  with  rude  piping  they  marshalled  their  rear 

In  a  phalanx  above  the  tranquil  mere. 

Then  for  one  moment  their  huge  wings  they  shake, 

Then  in  wide  spiral  circuits  drop  down  in  the  lake  ; 

The  dark  water  gurgles,  thus  suddenly  cloven, 

In  wakes  of  white  bubbles  interwoven. 

Are  there  deep  instincts  that  lurk  below    • 

In  those  dipping  breasts  of  driven  snow  ? 

Through  the  calm,  through  the  winds,  when  the  hartstones 

"ng, 

The  convoy  passed  with  untiring  wing, 
And  oft  from  their  course  for  hours  they  drove, 
As  though  they  winnowed  the  air  for  love. 

— Faber:   Willow  Island. 

(43)  The  wild-swan  youth  is  fain 
To  fly  with  thee,  false  as  thou  ! 

— Shelley:  A  Lament. 

(44)  Till  Avon's  swans,  while  rung  the  grove 
With  Montfort's  hate  and  Basil's  love, 
Awakening  at  the  inspired  strain, 
Deem'd  their  own  Shakespeare  lived  again. 

— Scott:  Marmion. 


(45)  In  swelling  air 
The  Theban  swan  does  upward  bear 

Into  the  walks  of  clouds,  where  he  does  play. 

—  Cowley :  Pindarick  Od?. 

(46)  'Twas  such  a  gift  the  prophet's  sacred  pen] 
On  his  departure  left  the  sons  of  men. 

Thus  he  and  thus  the  swan  her  breath  resigns 
Within  the  beauty  of  poetic  rimes  ; 
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He  white  with  innocence,  his  figure  she, 
And  both  harmonious,  but  the  sweeter  he. 

— Parnell:  Moses. 

(47)  On  a  stiff  gale  (as  Flaccus  sings) 
The  Theban  swan  extends  his  wings, 
When  thro'  th'  ethereal  clouds  he  flies  ; 
To  the  same  pitch  our  swan  doth  rise  : 
Old  Pindar's  flights  by  him  are  reach'd, 
When  on  that  gale  his  wings  are  stretch'd. 

— Denham :  Cowley's  Death. 

(48)  The  silver  swan,  or  swan  opposed  to  her — 
Rare  bird  !  whose  form  the  raven-plumage  decks, 
And  graceful  curve  her  three  alluring  necks. 

All  these  a  decent  entertainment  give, 
And  by  their  comforts  comfortably  live. 

—Crabbe:  Letter  XI. 

(49)  The  swane-fethars,  that  his  arrowe  bar, 
With  his  hard  blood  the  wear  wete. 

— Percy :  Second  Fit. 

(50)  A  fat  swan  loved  he  best  of  any  rost  : 

— Chaucer:  Prologue. 


SWIFT. 

(1)  Some  swifts,  the  giants  of  the  swallow  kind, 
Large-limb'd,  stout-hearted,  but  of  stupid  mind 
(For  Swisses  or  for  Gibeonites  design'd), 
These  lubbers. — Drydcn:  Hind  and  Panther. 

(2)  Why  ever  on  the  wing  or  perched  elate  ? 
Because  I  fell  not  from  my  first  estate. 

— This  is  my  charter  to  the  boundless  skies  : 
Stoop  not  to  earth  on  pain  no  more  to  rise. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 

(3)  To  mark  the  swift  in  rapid  giddy  ring 
Rush  round  the  steeple,  unsubdued  of  wing. 
Amusive  birds  !  say  where  your  hid  retreat 
When  the  frost  rages  and  the  tempests  beat  ? 
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Whence  your  return,  by  such  nice  instinct  led, 
When  spring,  soft  season,  lifts  her  bloomy  head  ? 
Such  baffled  searches  mock  man's  prying  pride, — 
The  God  of  nature  is  your  secret  guide  ! 

— Gilbert  White :  Summer  Evenings  Walk. 

(4)       High  as  the  ev'ning  swift. — Hurdis :  The  Village  Curate. 


THRUSH. 

(1)  The  mavis  mild  and  mellow  (Burns :    Humble  Petition  of  Britar 
Water] ;  Joyous  thrush  (Mackay :   I  Love  my  Love) ;  The  soft-piping 
thrush  (Cook)  ;  The  throstle-cock's  clear  song  (Af.  Howitt) ;  Various 
notes,  sweet,  solemn,  loud,  and  deep  (Ley den :  Clyde) ;  Thrushes  shrill 
(Cay:   Shepheid's  Week}-,  The  shrill-tongued  thrush  (Blair);   Shrill- 
voiced  thrush  ( Wordsworth) ;  Throstle  with  his  note  so  true  (Shake- 
speare). 

(2)  The  varying  thrush  commands  a  tuneful  maze. 

— Savage:   The  Wanderer. 

(3)  The  thrush's  stammering  throat. 

— Montgomery:   Walk  in  Spring. 

(4)  The  thrush,  a  spendthrift  of  his  powers, 
Enrapturing  heaven  and  earth. — Montgomery :  Bunts. 

(5)  The  thrush  is  busy  in  the  wood, 

And  carols  loud  and  strong. —  Wordsworth :  Shepherd  Boy. 

(6)  Thrush,  thrush  !  have  mercy  on  thy  little  bill ! 
—  I  play  to  please  myself,  albeit  ill ; 

And  yet — though  how  it  comes  I  cannot  tell — 
My  singing  pleases  all  the  world  as  well. 

— Montgomery :  Birds, 

(7)  Loud  shrieks  the  lone  thrush  from  his  leafless  thorn. 

— Danviit :   The  Loves  of  the  Plants. 


(8)  The  throstle  cliants  the  rising  year. — Shenstone:  Odes. 

(9)  The  tall  ash-tree,  to  whose  topmost  twig 
A  thrush  resorts  and  annually  chants. 

—  Wordsworth :  Excursion. 
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(10)  And  thrushes  too  'gan  clear  their  throats, 
And  get  by  heart  some  two  'r  three  notes 

Of  their  intended  summer  song. — Clare:  Holywell. 

( 1 1 )  To  dear  Saint  Valentine  ho  thrush 

Sings  lovelier  from  a  springtide  bush. — Scott:  Marmion, 


(12)  The  throstell  with  shrill  sharps,  as  purposely  he  song, 
T'  awake  the  lustlesse  sunne,  or  chyding  that  so  long 
She  was  in  coming  forth,  that  should  the  thickets  thrill. 

—  Drayton :  Polyolbion. 

The  mellow  thrush  hailing  the  setting  sun. — The  mavis  wild,  with 
many  a  note,   sings  drowsy  day  to  rest. — The  mavis'  evening  song. 

— Burns, 

(13)  O  fret  not  after  knowledge  ! a  /have  none. 

— Keats :  Sonnet,      I 

(14)  The  nightingale  had  ceased,  and  a  few  stars 
Were  ling'ring  in  the  heavens,  while  the  thrush 
Began  calm-throated. 

(15)  He  listened,  and  he  wept,  and  his  bright  tears 
Went  trickling  down  the  golden  bow  he  held. 

— Keats:  Hyperion. 

The  speckled  thrushes  (Keats) ;   The  mottled   thrush  (Scott) ;   The     / 
greedy  thrush  (Johnson). 

(16)  Within  yon  milk-white  hawthorn  bush, 
Among  her  nestlings  sits  the  thrush. 

— Burns:  Logan  Water. 

(17)  Through  the  hazels  thick  espy 
The  hatching  throstle's  shining  eye. 

— Marvel :  Appieton  House. 

(18)  Does  yonder  thrush, 

Schooling  its  half-fledged  little  ones  to  brush  f 

About  the  dewy  forest,  whisper  tales  ? — Keats :  Endymion. 

1  The  thrush. 
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(19)  Within  a  thick  and  spreading  hawthorn  bush 
That  overhung  a  molehill  large  and  round, 

I  heard  from  morn  to  noon  a  merry  thrush 
Sing  hymns  to  sunrise,  while  I  drank  the  sound 
With  joy,  and  often  an  intruding  guest, 
Watched  her  secret  toils  from  day  to  day, 
How  true  she  warped  the  moss  to  form  her  nest, 
And  modelled  it  within  with  wood  and  clay. 

And  by-and-by,  like  heathbells  gilt  with  dew, 
There  lay  her  shining  eggs,  as  bright  as  flowers, 
Ink-spotted  over  shells  of  green  and  blue  ; 
And  there  I  witnessed,  in  the  summer  hours, 
A  brood  of  Nature's  minstrels  chirp  and  fly, 
Glad  as  the  sunshine  and  the  laughing  sky. —  Clare. 

(20)  How  much  alike  in  habits,  form,  and  size 
The  merle  and  mavis !  how  unlike 

In  plumage  and  in  song  !  The  thrush's  song 

Is  varied  as  his  plumes,  and  as  his  plumes 

Blend  beauteous  each  with  each,  so  run  his  notes 

Smoothly,  with  many  a  happy  rise  and  fall. 

How  prettily  upon  his  parded  breast 

The  vividJy  contrasted  tints  unite 

To  please  the  admiring  eye  !  So  loud  and  soft, 

And  high  and  low,  all  in  his  notes  combine, 

In  alternation  sweet,  to  charm  the  ear. 

Full  earlier  than  the  blackbird  he  begins 

His  vernal  strain. 

But  now  his  song  a  partner  for  him  gains, 
And  in  the  hazel  bush  or  sloe  is  formed 
The  habitation  of  the  wedded  pair. 

Securely  there  the  dam  sits  all  day  long, 
While  from  the  adverse  bank,  on  topmost  shoot 
Of  odour-breathing  birch,  her  mate  plies  the  chaunt, 
Cheers  her  pent  hours,  and  makes  the  wild  woods  ring. 
Grudge  not,  ye  owners  of  the  fruited  boughs, 
That  he  should  pay  himself  for  that  sweet  music 
With  which  in  blossom  time  he  cheers  your  hearts. 
Scare,  if  ye  will,  his  timid  wing  away, 
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But,  oh,  let  not  the  leaden,  viewless  shower, 
Vollied  from  flashing  tube,  arrest  his  flight, 
And  fill  his  tuneful,  gasping  bill  with  blood  ! 
These  two  all  others  of  the  singing  genus 
In  size  surpass. — Grahame:  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(21)  Magnolias  are  exquisite  and  humming-birds  are  choice, 

And  "Whip-poor-will"  may  charm  thee  with  his  melancholy  voice, 
But  canst  thou  quite  despise  the  thrush  that  whistles  on  the  thorn, 
And  those  "Forget-me-nots"  that  wore  the  jewels  of  the  morn? 

— Cook:  Rambles. 

(22)  Whither  hath  the  wood-thrush  flown 

From  our  greenwood  bowers  ? 
Wherefore  builds  he  not  again 
Where  the  white-thorn  flowers  ? 

Bid  him  come  !  for  on  his  wings 

The  sunny  year  he  bringeth, 
And  the  heart  unlocks  its  springs 

Wheresoe'er  he  singeth. — Barry  Cornwall:  Songs. 


TITMOUSE. 

(TOMTIT,  BLUECAP.) 

(1)  The  nightingale  is  sovereigne  of  song, 
Before  him  sits  the  titmouse,  silent  bee. 

— Spenser:  Shepherd's  Calendar. 

(2)  Lithest,  gaudiest  harlequin  ! 
Prettiest  tumbler  ever  seen, 
Light  of  heart  and  light  of  limb, 
What  is  now  become  of  him  ? 
Where  is  he,  that  giddy  sprite  ? 
Blue- cap,  with  all  his  feathers  bright, 
Who  was  blest  as  bird  could  be  ; 
Feeding  on  the  apple-tree, 

Made  such  wanton  spoil  and  rout, 
Turiiing  blossoms  inside  out ; 
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Hung  with  head  towards  the  ground, 
Fluttered,  perched  into  a  round, 
Bound  himself,  and  then  unbound. 

—  Wordsworth :  Kitten  and  Fallen  Leaf. 

(3)  Least,  nimblest,  merriest  bird  of  Albion's  isle, 

I  cannot  look  on  thee  without  a  smile. 
— I  envy  thee  the  sight,  for  all  my  glee 
Could  never  yet  extort  a  smile  from  me ; 
Think  what  a  tiresome  thing  my  life  must  be. 

— Montgomery :  Birds. 


TURKEY. 

(1)  As  a  male  turkey,  straggling  on  the  green, 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen, 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train 

And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain  ; 

But  when  that  turkey  at  his  own  barndoor 

Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy  and  no  more 

(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack, 

Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threat'ning  at  his  back), 

He  moves  about  as  ship  prepared  to  sail, 

He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail, 

The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changeful  neck  he  shows, 

While  in  its  quick' ning  colours  vengeance  glows  ; 

From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn, 

Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  burn  ; 

And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose, 

Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 

— Crabbe :  Dumb  Orators. 

(2)  Anon  is  heard 
The  turkey  gabbling  at  the  whistler  boy 

With  hollow  throat  profound,  as  'mid  his  dames 
He  struts  with  swelling  plumes,  erected  fan, 
Low-curtsied  wing,  and  countenance  inflam'd. 

Hurdis :  Favourite  Village. 

(3)  The  turkey,  loud  threatening,  reddens.- —  Thomson :  Spring. 
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(4)  Next  stalks  the  turkey  cock  above  the  rest, 
With  rosy  gills  and  elevated  chest. 

—  Cunningham:  An  Epilogue. 

(5)  Many  a  jolly  beauty  toasted, 
Many  a  mighty  turkey  roasted, 

—  Cot  nit <all :  Farewell  to  December. 


VULTUEES. 

An  apologist  of  the  vulture  would  have  very  little  trouble 
in  rehabilitating  "Pharaoh's  chickens."  The  vulture  is  as 
often  as  not  "  the  eagle  "  of  Holy  Writ,  and  in  the  sacred 
myths  of  the  East  it  occupies  a  position  of  positive  gran- 
deur as  a  "  vehicle "  of  a  god,  while  in  the  person  of 
Jatayus,  the  Vulture-King,  it  is  almost  divine.  This  bird  is 
the  original  of  the  pelican  (which  the  poets  are  so  full  of 
sympathy  for),  and  it  stood  in  Egyptian  hieroglyphics  as  the 
symbol  of  virility.  It  gave  rise  to  the  superb  fancies  of  the 
roc  a  and  the  simurg  that  stands  incarnate  in  Hindoo  mytho- 
logy as  the  feathered  god  Garuda.  And  where,  in  all 
the  range  of  auguries,  shall  we  find  another  to  match  that 
omen  of  the  Twelve  Vultures,  which  the  destinies  of  Rome 
so  irresistibly  obeyed  ?  From  its  traditions  alone,  therefore, 
it  would  not  be  at  all  difficult  to  advance  the  vulture  to  a 
place  of  dignity,  but  in  actual  nature  it  is  undeniably  majes- 
tic. The  vulture  will  bully  the  best  eagle  that  ever  flew  in 
Shelley,  and  in  power  of  wing  excel  it.  But  our  poets 
have  constructed  a  bird  of  their  own  by  a  synthetic  process 
that  looks  like  a  travesty  of  Professor  Owen's.  Taking 
the  claw  of  a  harpy  (which  mythology  threw  in  their 
way  as  being  "  a  vulture's  "),  they  fitted  on  to  it  legs  that 

i  Rogers,  thinking  to  improve  on  Milton's  terrific  vulture,  "  On  Imaus 
bred,"  gives  Merion  the  form  of  a  "condor,"  which  he  apostrophises  as 
"  roc  of  the  west ;  "  and  Campbell,  objecting  to  the  Russian  eagle  being 
considered  aquiline,  addresses  Muscovy  as  the  "northern  condor." 

2  G 
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wade  in  carnage  a  body  stuffed  with  the  flesh,  and  espe- 
cially the  eyes,  of  dead  men,  and  then  a  head  that  was  per- 
petually plunging  into  Prometheus's  liver ;  and  to  this  mon- 
strosity of  their  own  creation  they  are  for  ever  paying  their 
homage  in  unbounded  insults.  Like  the  Obe  men  of 
Africa,  they  dance  round  the  fetish  which  they  have  tagged 
together  out  of  all  kinds  of  abominable  odds  and  ends,  and 
piously  abuse  it. 

The  poets'  vulture  has  three  aspects — as  a  bird  of  prey 
(which  it  is  not),  a  bird  of  ill  omen  (which  it  was  not),  and 
a  bird  of  general  horror  (which  it  should  never  be  to  poets). 
There  is  indeed  nothing  too  abominable  to  be  called  "  vul- 
ture," and  nothing  so  abominable  that  the  vulture  will  not 
do  it.  The  bird  has  therefore,  as  may  be  imagined,  some 
terrible  moments  with  the  poets.  Thus  "  prey-bird  "  is  a  dis- 
agreeable name ;  "  flesh-bird  "  is  worse,  and  "  death-bird  "  is 
worst  of  all,  while  the  odious  references  to  vultures  "  sick 
for  battle  "  are  sufficient  to  sour  any  birds  against  humanity. 

"  The  hope  of  torturing  him  smells  like  a  heap 
Of  corpses  to  a  death-bird  after  battle." 

Its  wings  "  rain  contagion "  (from  being  saturated  with 
the  reek  of  various  carnage),  and  it  joins  "the  wild-dog 
and  the  snake,  the  wolf  and  the  hyena  grey "  in  a  horrid 
truce,  "to  eat  the  dead."  "Abominable  harpies"  is  one 
poet's  apostrophe  of  the  vulture;  while  a  dozen  con- 
spire to  abuse  the  bird  for  feeding  on  victims  that  are  still 
living.  They  forget  that  their  own  superlative  eagle,  the 
bird  that  can  do  no  wrong,  is  also  guilty  of  all  these  mal- 
practices, but  they  remember  them  bitterly  against  the  vul- 
ture at  every  opportunity. 

Conquerors  that  have  not  the  approval  of  the  poets  are 
called  vultures — thus,  Alexander  the  Great  (Thomson), 
France  (Montgomery),  Germany  (Falconer),  Russia  (Camp- 
bell}— and  the  worst  of  human  vices  and  the  most  horrible 
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of  human  sufferings  have  the  handle  of  "  vulture"  fitted  on 
to  them  :  "  the  vulture  of  trouble,"  "  vulture  revenge," 
"  vulture  oppression,"  "  vulture  destruction,"  "  vulture 
folly,"  "  vulture  greed."  l 

"  Despair  and  hate, 
Like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feeding 
On  each  heart's  wounds. 

"  Famine  or  blight, 

Pestilence,  war,  and  earthquake  never  light 
Upon  its  mountain  peaks,  blind  •vultures." 

Circe  was  a  "  vulture  witch ;"  the  Furies  had  "  vulture 
claws ; "  a  murderer  has  "  vulture  eyes,"  and  his  deeds  are 
"vultures,"  while  a  vulture-mind,  vulture-thought,  and  a 
vulture-grasp  are  all  the  worst-intentioned  possible.  Even 
a  feather  from  a  vulture's  wing  becomes  in  Marvell  (from 
the  bad  purpose  for  which  it  is  used)  "a  cursed  quill." 
This  is  of  course  the  purely  ideal  bird,  the  vulture  of  in- 
vention, but  the  inaccuracies  are  not  redeemed  by  any 
greater  fidelity  to  fact  in  the  poets'  rendering  of  what  they 
suppose  to  be  the  vulture  of  Nature. 

It  springs  from  Savage's  "  high-sounding  cliffs "  upon 
the  pairing  dove  and  "bears  it  away;"  it  ravages  the 
flocks  grazing  on  Milton's  hill-sides ;  "  strikes  at  an  heron  " 
in  Spenser,  and  is  always  catching  Shelley's  everlasting 
"snake."  Cowley,  Quarles,  Akenside,  Gray,  and  others 
make  it  a  prey-hunter — and  all  because  Homer  set  the 
mistake  rolling  by  saying  it  pounced  on  a  victim.  And  it 
is  quite  certain  that  Homer  never  meant  a  vulture  ! 

Nor  should  it  be  overlooked  that  this  abominable  bird, 
the  hateful  vulture,  is  really  the  original  of  the  poets'  idol, 
the  motherly,  gentle,  suicidal  pelican  ! 

"The  bird  originally  represented  as  feeding  its  young 

1  Many  of  these  images,  probably  all,  are  as  old  as  poetry  itself. 
See  Homer  and  Lucan. 
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brood  with  its  blood  is  not  the  pelican,  but  a  vulture  or  an 
eagle.  Nor  is  the  fable  a  classical  one  at  all.  It  originated 
with  the  Egyptians  apparently,  who  considered  the  vulture 
a  most  compassionate  bird.  According  to  Horapollo,  '  a 
vulture  symbolises  a  merciful  man,  because  if  food  cannot 
be  procured  to  nourish  its  offspring,  it  opens  its  own  thigh 
and  permits  the  young  to  partake  of  its  own  blood,  so  that 
they  may  not  perish  for  want.'  That  the  vulture  was  con- 
sidered a  most  affectionate  bird  was  an  idea  shared  by  the 
Hebrews  as  implied  by  the  Hebrew  name  (rdch&ni)  for  a 
vulture, which  signifies  'an  affectionate  bird;'  among  classical 
authors1  also  the  love  of  the  vulture  for  its  young  was 
proverbial." 

Yet  if  the  poets  could  only  have  seen  in  the  flesh  a  speci- 
men of  one  of  the  lowest  type  of  vultures,  how  ludicrous 
their  expenditure  of  imagination  would  have  seemed  to 
them  !  They  would  have  observed  a  shabby-looking  fowl 
of  dirty  white  plumage,  about  the  size  of  an  able-bodied 
hen,  but  disproportionately  long  for  its  height,  pacing 
seriously  along  the  high-road,  taking  each  step,  with  its 
legs  set  wide  apart,  with  all  the  circumspection  of  a  China- 
man among  papers,  but  keeping  its  eyes  as  keenly  about 
it  for  chance  morsels  of  refuse  as  any  other  professional 
scavenger.  The  traffic,  both  of  vehicles  and  foot-passengers, 
may  be  considerable,  but  the  vulture  is  there  as  a  municipal 
institution — and  knows  it.  No  one  thinks  of  molesting 
it ;  indeed,  if  it  chose  to  obstruct  the  footpath,  the  natives 
would  make  way  for  it.  Children  let  it  alone,  and  dogs 
do  not  run  after  it.  So  it  goes  plodding  through  its  day's 
work,  solemn  and  shabby  and  hungry,  uncomplaining  and 
poor,  and  at  night  flaps  up  into  some  tree  and  quietly 
dozes  off  to  sleep.  This  is  the  very  meanest  of  all  the 
vulture  family,  but  what  is  there  to  lose  one's  temper  over 
in  the  poor  dust-and-dirt  bird,  this  hard-working  and  dull- 
1  E.g.,  ^Eschylus  (Again.},  Homer  (Od.) 
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lived  vulture?  Why  bombard  it  with  such  magnificent 
abuse  and  waste  so  much  expensive  poetic  frenzy  over  a 
bird  that  will  breakfast  with  relish  off  a  dirty  dish-clout,  and 
lunch  and  dine,  aye,  and  sup  too,  on  the  recollection  of  its 
breakfast?  As  Wordsworth  said  to  the  robin  that  -would 
go  on  chasing  a  butterfly,  I  venture  to  say  to  the  poets  who 
persist  in  pursuing  the  vulture — 

"Love  him,  or  leave  him  alone." 


As  a  bird  of  prey — Eating  human  corpses — Bird  of  omen — Metaphors — 
In  fable. 

(1)  From  the  high-sounding  cliff  a  vulture  springs, 
Swoops  down  and  bears  yon  tim'rous  dove  away. 

— Savage:  The  Wanderer. 

(2)  As  when  a  vulture  on  Imans  bred, 

Whose  snowy  ridge  the  roving  Tartar  bounds, 

Dislodging  from  a  region  scarce  of  prey 

To  gorge  the  flesh  of  iambs  or  yearling  kids 

On  hills  where  flocks  are  fed,  flies  toward  the  springs 

Of  Ganges  and  Hydaspe,  Indian  streams, 

But  in  his  way  lights  on  the  barren  plains 

Of  Sericana,  where  Chinese  drive 

With  sails  and  wind  their  cany  waggons  light, 

So  on  this  windy  sea  of  land  the  fiend 

Walked  up  and  down  alone,  bent  on  his  prey. 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

(3)  As  when  a  vulture,  greedie  of  his  prey, 
Through  hunger  long  lhat  hart  to  him  doth  lend, 
Strikes  at  an  heron  with  all  his  bodies  sway, 
That  from  his  force  seems  nought  may  it  defend, 
The  wearie  fowl  that  spies  him  toward  bend 

His  dreadful  souse  avoydes  it. — Spenser :  Faerie  Queen. 

(4)  Their  fierce  necks  writhed  beneath  the  tempest's  scourge, 
Like  serpents  struggling  in  a  vulture's  grasp. — Shelley:  Alastor. 
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(5)  The  two  will  sink  on  the  wild  waves  of  ruin, 
Even  as  a  vulture  and  a  snake  outspent, 
Drop,  twisted  in  inextricable  fight, 

Into  a  shoreless  sea. — Shelley :  Prometheus  Unbound, 

(6)  Like  a  greedy  vulture  seized  his  prey. 

— Coivley :  Juvenile  Pieces. 

(7)  The  ravenous  vulture. — (Quarks)',  Prey-birds  (Shelley}. 

(8)  Whither  the  hungry  vulture  with  its  prey  returns. 

— A  ken side :  Pleasures  of  Imagination. 

(9)  Sooner  shall  vultures  from  their  quarry  fly, 

Than  false  Aletis  for  Panthea  sigh. — Gay :  Elegies. 


(10)  The  death-birds.— Shelley:  Hellas. 

(11)  Vultures  sick  for  battle. — Shelley :  Similes. 

(12)  As  when  a  flock 

Of  ravenous  fowl,  though  many  a  league  remote, 

Against  a  day  of  battle,  to  a  field, 

Where  armies  Ke  encamp'd,  come  flying,  lur'd 

With  scent  of  living  carcases  design'd 

For  death,  the  following  day,  in  bloody  flight. 

— Milton :  Paradise  Lost. 

(13)  As  vultures  o'er  a  camp  with  hov'ring  flight 
Snuff  up  the  future  carriage  of  the  light, 

While  thousand  phantoms  from  th'  unbury'd  slain 

Who  feed  the  vultures  of  Emathia's  plain. — Gay:   Trivia. 

(14)  Foredoomed  to  dogs  and  vultures 

That  gallant  army  came. — Macaulay :  B.  of  L.  Re°illus. 

(15)  The  vulture,  to  the  conqueror's  banner  true, 
Who  feeds  where  desolation  first  has  fed, 

And  whose  wings  rain  contagion. — Shelley:  Adonais. 

(1 6)  Then  meet 
The  vulture,  and  the  wild  dog,  and  the  snake, 
The  wolf,  and  the  hyena  grey,  and  eat 

The  dead  in  horrid  truce. — Shelley :  Revolt  of  Islam. 
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(17)  Impatient  death  beheld  his  destined  food, 

And  hovering  vultures  snuffed  the  scent  of  blood. 

— Heber:  Palestine. 

(18)  That  keen  second  scent  of  death 
By  which  the  vulture  snuffs  his  food 

In  the  still  warm  and  living  breath. — Moore :  Lalla  Rookh. 

(19)  Abominable  harpies  spare  the  dead  ! 

We  only  clear  the  field  which  man  hath  spread. 

— On  whom  should  Heaven  its  hottest  vengeance  rain  ? 

You  slay  the  living,  we  but  strip  the  slain. 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(20)  And  A  pennine's  grey  vultures 

Shall  have  a  noble  feast 
On  the  fat  and  the  eyes 
Of  the  huge  earth-shaking  beast. 

— Macaulay :  Prophecy  of  Capys. 

(21)  Close  by  the  shore,  on  the  edge  of  the  gulf, 
There  sat  a  vulture  flapping  a  wolf 

\Vho  had  stolen  from  the  hills,  but  kept  away, 
Scared  by  the  dogs  from  the  human  prey ; 
But  he  seized  on  his  share  of  a  steed  that  lay 
Picked  by  the  birds  on  the  sand  of  the  bay. 

— Byron :  Siege  of  Corinth. 

(22)  Above  the  mountain  rears  a  peak 
Where  vultures  whet  the  thirsty  beak, 
And  theirs  may  be  a  feast  to-night 

Shall  tempt  them  down  ere  morrow's  light. 

— Byron :  The  Giaour. 


(23)  The  victim,  while  he  groaned  his  soul  away, 
Heard  the  gaunt  vulture  hurrying  to  his  prey, 
Then,  strengthless,  felt  the  ravening  beak  that  tore 
His  widened  wounds  and  drank  the  living  gore. 

— Montgomery :  Before  (he  Flood. 

(24)  Here  we  may  fall,  nor  leave  our  limbs 
To  quiver  to  the  Moslem's  tread. 
Stretch'd  on  this  rock,  while  vultures'  beaks 
Are  whetted  on  our  yet  warm  cheeks. 
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Or  midway  hang,  impaled  on  rocks, 
A  banquet,  yet  alive,  for  flocks 
Of  ravening  vultures,  while  the  dell 
Re-echoes  with  each  horrible  yell. 
Here  wait  in  silence  like  the  dead, 
And  listen  for  the  Moslem's  tread 
So  anxiously,  the  carrion-bird 
Above  them  flaps  his  wings  unheard  ! 

— Moore:  Lalla  Rookh. 

(25)  Gaul's  remorseless  vultures   (Montgomery]  ;    The  Macedonian 
vulture  (Thomson). 

(26)  The  glutton  vultures  in  the  wild 
Brood  o'er  the  slain  with  dust  defil'd, 
Bloated  and  swollen  with  human  gore, 
Flag  their  lank  wings,  unfit  to  soar. 

— Leyden:  From  the  Arabic. 

(27)  He  droops  expiring,  or  but  lives  to  feel 
The  vultures  bick  'ring  for  their  horrid  meal. 

— -Jones :  Hymn  to  Lakshmi. 

(28)  The  hope  of  torturing  him  smells  like  a  heap 
Of  corpses  to  a  death-bird  after  battle. 

— Shelley :  Prometheus  Unbound. 

(29)  So  Romulus,  'tis  sung,  by  Tiber's  brook, 
Presage  of  sway  from  twice  six  vultures  took  ; 
Th'  admiring  throng  loud  acclamations  make, 
And  omens  of  his  future  empire  take. 

— Dryden :  Macfiecnoe. 

(30)  And  as  those  vultures  do  forbode 

Believe  events  prove  bad  or  good. — Butler:  Hudibras. 

(31)  How  did  he  then  his  country's  wounds  bewail, 
And  at  the  insatiate  German  vulture  rail, 
Whose  cruel  talons  Albion's  entrails  tore, 
Whose  hungry  maw  was  glutted  with  her  gore. 

— Falconer :  The  Demagogue. 
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(32)  Vulture.  The  tyrant  tempest  is  coming  ! 
He  strives  to  hold  his  breath  ; 

But  I  smell  him,  and  hear  him  humming 
The  beautiful  terrible  tune  of  Death. 
Starling.  Death  !  Death  ! 

— Cornwall:  Dramatic  Fragments. 

(33)  The  vulture  of  trouble   (Cook)  ;    Revenge   her  vulture   pinion 
(Henians} ;  Oppression  her  vulture  wing  (Hemans) ;  Vulture  thoughts 
(Shakespeare) ;  Vulture  folly  (Shakespeare) ;  Vulture  grasp  (Scoff) ;  No 
vulture  like  despair  (Granville}  ;   Destruction  like  a  vulture's  scream 
(Coleriiige}  ;  Her  griping  vulture  claws  (Beattie) ;  Cursed,  cursed  Circe  ! 
O  vulture  witch  (Keats) ;  Keen  was  his  vulture  eye  (Montgomery)  ; 
Victorious  wrong  with  vulture  scream  (Shelley). 

(34)  Despair  and  hate, 
When,  like  twin  vultures,  they  hung  feeding 
On  each  heart's  wound,  wide  torn  and  bleeding. 

Shelley :  Rosalind  and  Helen. 

(35)  Famine  or  blight, 
Pestilence,  war,  and  earthquake  never  light 
Upon  its  mountain  peaks ;  blind  vultures  they 
Sail  onward  far  upon  their  fatal  way. 

— Shelley :  Epipsychidion. 

(36)  Vultures  who  build  your  bowers 
High  on  the  future  towers ; 
Withered  hopes  on  hopes  are  spread, 
Dying  joys,  choked  by  the  dead, 
Will  serve  your  beaks  for  prey 

Many  a  day. — Shelley :  Lines. 

(37)  ^e  met  tne  vultures  legioned  in  the  air 
Stemming  the  torrent  of  the  tainted  wind  ; 

They,  screaming  from  their  cloudy  mountain-peaks, 
Hooped  through  the  sulphurous  battle  smoke  and  perched 
Each  on  the  weltering  carcase  that  we  love, 
Like  its  ill  angel  or  its  damned  soul. — Shelley :  Hellas. 

(38)  Fierce  as  the  gloomy  vultures  now 

To  thee,  old  man,  my  deeds  appear. — Bj  ron  :  Giaour. 
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(39)  The  vulture  now  no  more 

With  unrelenting  rage  her  bowels  tore  ; 
His  magic  rod  transforms  the  bird  of  prey. 

— Falconer:  The  Demagogue. 

(40)  Tho'  gorg'd  and  glutted  with  his  country's  store, 
The  vulture  pounces  on  the  shining  ore. 

— Falconer :  The  Demagogue. 

(41)  Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime. 

— Byron :  Bride  of  Abydos. 

(42)  His  vulture  eye  pursued  the  trip  of  those  small  glancing  feet. 

— Macaulay :   Virginia. 

(43)  Vulture,  a  dishonest  lawyer. — Cralbe. 

(44)  Too  like  a  vulture,  Boileau  flies 
Where  solid  interest  shows  the  prey. 

— Prior:  An  English  Ballad. 

(45)  Whom  Dominion, 
Followed  as  tame  as  vulture  in  a  chain. 

— Shelley:   Trinmph  of  Life. 

(46)  The  vulture  cover  of  its  wing. 

(A  warring  world.) 

— Campbell :  On  Leaving  Bararia. 

(47)  The  vulture  sitting  high, 

In  mockery  of  thrones  gone  by. — Cook:  Birds. 

(48)  What  boots  the  oft-repeated  tale  of  strife, 

The  feast  of  vultures  and  the  waste  of  life  ? — Byron :  Zara. 

(49)  War,  by  vultures  drawn  from  far. — Collins:  To  Peace. 

(50)  The  vulture  dipping  in  Prometheus'  side, 

His  bloody  beak  with  his  torn  liver  dy'd  is  love. 

— Granville:  Lwe. 

(51)  He  lives,  my  Arcabon  !  but  lives  to  die  ; 
The  gnawing  vulture  and  the  restless  wheel 
Shall  be  delight  to  what  the  wretch  shall  feel. 

—  Granville:   7 he  British  Enchanter . 
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(52)  And  share  with  him  (Prometheus)  the  unforgiven 
His  vulture  and  his  rock. — Byron:  Ode  to  Napoleon. 

(53)  Tir'd  Sisyphus  sat  on  his  resting-stone, 

And  hop'd  at  length  his  labour  done  for  ever  ; 
The  vulture,  feeding  on  his  pleasing  mone, 
Glutted  with  music,  scorn'd  grown  Tityus'  liver. 

— Fletcher :  Purple  Island. 


WATER-WAGTAIL. 

(1)  What  art  thou  made  of? — air  or  light  or  dew  ? 
— I  have  no  time  to  tell  you,  if  I  knew. 

My  tail — ask  that — perhaps  may  solve  the  matter  ; 
I've  missed  three  flies  already  by  this  clatter. 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(2)  On  the  walls  that  guard  my  prison, 
Swelling  with  fantastic  pride, 
Brisk  and  merry  as  the  season, 

I  a  feathered  coxcomb  spied, 

When  the  little  hopping  elf 

Gaily  thus  amused  himself: — 

"  Hear  your  sovereign's  proclamation, 

All  good  subjects,  young  and  old  ! 

I'm  the  lord  of  the  creation, 

I — a  water-wagtail  bold  ! 

All  around,  and  all  you  see, 

All  the  world  was  made. for  me  !  " 

Here  the  pretty  prattler  ending, 

Spread  his  wings  to  soar  away  ; 

But  a  cruel  hawk,  descending, 

Pounced  him  up,  a  helpless  prey  ! 

Couldst  thou  not,  poor  wagtail  !  see 

That  the  hawk  was  made  for  thee  ? 

— Montgomery :   Water-  Wagtail. 

(3)  From  that  deep  shelter'd  solitude 
Where  in  some  quarry  wild  and  rude 
Your  mother  rear'd  her  brood, 

Why,  pilgrim,  did  you  brave 
The  upland  woods  so  bleak  and  keen 
To  seek  these  hills?—  Charlotte  Smith:  The  Wheat- Ear. 
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(4)  When,  in  a  thousand  swarms,  the  summer  o'er, 
The  birds  of  passage  quit  our  English  shore, 
By  various  routes  the  feather'd  myriad  moves ; 
The  beccafico  seeks  Italian  groves, 

No  more  a  wheat-ear,  while  the  soaring  files 
Of  seafowl  gather  round  the  Hebrid  isles. 
But  if,  by  birdlime  touch'd,  unplumed,  confined, 
Some  poor  ill-fated  straggler  stays  behind, 
Driven  from  his  transient  perch  beneath  your  eaves, 
O'er  his  unshelter'd  head  the  tempest  raves, 
While  drooping  round,  redoubling  every  pain, 
His  mate  and  nestlings  ask  his  help  in  vain. 

— Charlotte  Smith  :  Sonnet. 

(5)  For  'midst  its  yellow  bloom  the  assembled  chats 
Wave  high  the  tremulous  wing,  and  with  shrill  notes, 
But  clear  and  pleasant,  cheer  the  extensive  heath  ; 
Linnets  in  numerous  flocks  frequent  it  too. 

—Charlotte  Smith :  The  Heath. 

(6)  The  sporting  whitethroat,  on  some  twig's  end  borne, 
Pour'd  hymns  to  freedom  and  the  rising  morn. 

Bloo infield :  Spring. 


WILD-DUCK. 

(WATER- FOWL). 

(1)  Ye  duck  and  drake,  wi'  airy  wheels  circling  the  lake. 

— Burns :  Elegy  on  Captain  Henderson. 

(2)  Squattering  like  a  drake  on  whistling  wings. 

— Burns  :  Address  to  the  Deit. 

(3)  The  finely  chequered  duck  before  her  train 
Rows  garrulous. — Thomson:  Spring. 

(4)  Where  the  duck  dabbles  'mid  the  rustling  sedge. 

—  Wordsworth:  An  Evening  Walk. 

(5)  Proud  of  his  shining  breast  and  emerald  crown, 
The  wild-drake  leaves  his  bed  of  eider  down, 
Stretches  his  helming  neck  before  the  gales, 
And  sails  on  winnowing  wings  for  other  vales. 

— Leyden:  Scenes  of  Infancy. 
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(6)  The  welcome  margin  of  some  rash-grown  pool, 
The  wild-duck's  lonely  haunt,  whose  jealous  eye 
Guards  every  point,  who  sits  prepared  to  fly, 
Or  the  calm  bosom  of  her  little  lake, 

Too  closely  screen'd  for  ruffian  wards  to  shake. 

— Bloontfield :  Autumn. 

(7)  The  wild-duck  there, 
Gluts  on  the  fat'ning  ouse,  or  steals  the  spawn 
Of  teeming  shoals,  her  more  delicious  feast. 

— Somerville :  Field  Sports. 

(8)  Now  peaceful  sails 
Yon  little  fleet,  the  wild-duck  and  her  brood. 
Fearless  of  harm,  they  row  their  easy  way  ; 
The  water-lily  'neath  the  plumy  prows 
Dips,  reappearing  in  their  dimpled  track. 

—  Grahame :   77ie  Wild-Duck  and  her  Brood. 

(9)  Soft  as  the  wild-duck's  tender  young, 

That  float  on  Avon's  tide. — Shenstone :  Songs  and  Ballads. 

(10)  O'er  the  fen  the  wild-duck  brood 

Their  early  way  are  winging.—^.  Baillie :  Song. 


(11)  The  falcon,  poised  on  soaring  wing, 

Watches  the  wild-duck  by  the  spring. — Scott :  Rokeby. 

(12)  Like  wild  ducks  couching  in  the  fen, 
When  stoops  the  hawk  upon  the  glen. 

— Scott :  Lady  of  the  Lake. 

(13)  As  when  a  falcon  hath,  with  nimble  flight, 
Flown  at  a  flush  of  ducks  foreby  the  brooke, 

The  trembling  fowle,  dismay'd  with  dreadful  sight 
Of  death,  the  which  them  almost  overtooke, 
Do  hide  themselves  from  her  astonying  looke 
Amongst  the  flags  and  covert  thereabouts. 

— Spenser:  Faerie  Queen. 

(14)  For  oft  the  duck  (pursued  by  the  hawk) 
Mistrusts  her  coward  wings,  and  seeks  again 

The  kind  protecting  flood. — Somerville  :  Field  Sports. 
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(15)  High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 

Of  gunner's  hope,  vast  flights  of  wild-duck  stretch. 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  either  side, 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide, 
All  in  the  wedge-like  figures  from  the  North, 
Day  after  day  flight  after  flight  go  forth. 

— Crabbe  :  The  Borough. 

(16)  Here  stalks  the  heron  gazing  in  the  lake, 
The  snowy  swan  and  particoloured  drake  ; 
The  bittern  lone,  that  shakes  the  solid  ground 
While  thro'  still  midnight  groans  the  hollow  sound  ; 
The  noisy  goose,  the  teal  in  black-ring  trains, 

The  long-bill'd  snipe,  that  knows  approaching  rains; 
Wildfowl  unnumbered  here  continual  rove, 
Explore  the  deep,  or  sail  the  waves  above. 

— A.  Wilson :  Loch  Winnoch. 

(17)  Why,  ye  tenants  of  the  lake, 

For  me  your  watery  haunt  forsake  ? 
Tell  me,  fellow-creatures,  why 
At  my  presence  thus  you  fly  ? 

In  these  savage  liquid  plains, 

Only  known  to  wand'ring  swains, 

Where  the  mossy  riv'let  strays, 

Far  from  human  haunts  and  ways, 

All  on  nature  you  depend, 

And  life's  poor  season  peaceful  spend  ; 

Or  if  man's  superior  might 

Dare  invade  your  native  right, 

On  the  lofty  ether  borne, 

Man  with  all  his  pow'rs  you  scorn  ; 

Swiftly  seek  on  clanging  wings 

Other  lakes  and  other  springs  ; 

And  the  foe  you  cannot  brave, 

Scorn  at  least  to  be  his  slave. 

— Burns :  On  Scaring  some  Waterfowl. 

(18)  Mark  how  the  feathered  tenants  of  the  flood, 
With  grace  of  motion  that  might  scarcely  seem 
Inferior  to  the  angelical,  prolong 

Their  curious  pastime  !  shaping  in  mid  air 
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(And  sometimes  with  ambitious  wing  that  soars 
High  as  the  level  of  the  mountain  tops) 
A  circuit  ampler  than  the  lakes  beneath 
Their  own  domain  ;  but  ever,  while  intent 
On  tracing  and  retracing  that  large  round, 
•   Their  jubilant  activity  evolves 

Hundreds  of  curves  and  circles,  to  and  fro, 
Upward  and  downward,  progress  intricate 
Yet  unperplexed,  as  if  one  spirit  swayed 
Their  indefatigable  flight.     'Tis  done  ! 
Ten  times  or  more,  I  fancied  it  had  ceased  ; 
But  lo  !  the  vanished  company  again 
Ascending  ;  they  approach — I  hear  their  wings 
Faint,  faint  at  first  ^  and  then  an  eager  sound, 
Past  in  a  moment,  and  as  faint  again  ! 
They  tempt  the  sun  to  sport  amid  their  plumes  ; 
They  tempt  the  water,  or  the  gleaming  ice 
To  show  them  a  fair  image  ; — 'tis  themselves, 
Their  own  fair  forms,  upon  the  glimmering  plain, 
Painted  more  soft  and  fair  as  they  descend 
Almost  to  touch  ;  then  up  again  aloft, 
Up  with  a  sally  and  a  flash  of  speed, 
As  if  they  scorned  both  resting-place  and  rest. 

—  Wordsworth :  Water-foul. 

(19)      Woman  like  me  as  a  duck,  a  decoy, 

Swim  down  a  stream,  and  seem  to  swim  in  joy. 

Your  sex  pursue  us  and  our  own  disdain. — Crabbe :  Baptism 


WOODCOCK. 

(1)  For  fools  are  known  by  looking  wise, 

As  men  find  woodcocks  by  their  eyes. — Butler :  Hudibras. 

(2)  But  man  is  a' carnivorous  production; 

He  cannot  live,  like  woodcocks,  upon  suction. — Byron: Don  fuan, 

(3)  He  sung  where  woodcocks  in  the  summer  feed, 
And  in  what  climates  they  renew  their  breed  ; 
Some  think  to  northern  coasts  their  flight  they  tend, 
Or  to  the  moon  in  midnight  hours  ascend. 

— Gay:  Shepherd's  Week. 
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(4)  When  first  the  vales  the  bittern  fills, 

Or  the  first  woodcock  roams  the  moonlight  hills. 

—  Wordsworth:  An  Evening  Walk. 

(5)  Lonely  woodcocks  haunt  the  wat'ry  glade  (Pope]  ;  The  woodcock 
haunts  the  lonely  dells  (Bums :  Song). 

(6)  Oft  at  this  season,  near  an  oozy  spring 
O'erhung  by  alder  boughs,  the  woodcock  haunts  ; 
(Sure  harbinger,  when  thus  so  early  come, 

Of  early  winter,  tedious  and  severe) ; 
There  he  imbibes  his  watery  food,  till,  scented 
By  man  and  dog,  upward  on  pinion  strong 
He  springs,  and  o'er  the  summits  of  the  grove, 
Thus  far,  unless,  flashing,  the  qnick-aimed  tube 
Arrest  his  flight,  and  bring  him  bleeding  down 
With  his  long  bleeding  bill  sunk  in  the  marsh. 

— Grahame :  British  Georgia. 

(7)  The  woodcock's  early  visit  and  abode 

Of  long  continuance  in  our  temp'rate  clime 
Foretell  a  lib'ral  harvest:  he,  of  times 
Intelligent,  the  harsh  hyperborean  ice 
Shuns  for  our  equal  winters  :  when  our  suns 
Cleave  the  chill'd  soil,  he  backward  wings  his  way 
To  Scandinavian  frozen  summers,  meet 
For  his  numb'd  blood. — Phillips :  Cider. 

(8)  When  squires  send  woodcocks  to  the  dame, 
It  serves  to  show  their  absent  flame. 

—  Cay :  Epistle  to  Lampreys. 

(9)  As  woodcocks,  when  their  plumes  are  grown, 
Borne  on  the  wind's  wing  and  their  own, 
Forsake  the  countries  where  they're  hatched, 
And  seek  out  others  to  be  catched. 

— Butler:  Imitation  of  the  French. 

(10)  The  next  a  woodcock  and  an  owl, 
Quick-sighted,  grave,  and  sober  fowl, 
Would  on  their  corp'ral  oath  allege 

I x  kissed  a  hen  behind  the  hedge. 

— Prior :  Turtle  and  Sparrow. 

1  Sparrow. 
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(n)          The  woodcock  flutters ;  how  he  wav'ring  flies 

The  wood  resounds  ;  he  wheels,  he  drops,  he  dies. 

— Gay :  Rural  Sports. 

(12)  Forbear  !  forbear  !  thy  vain  amusements  cease, 
Thy  woodcocks  from  their  gins  awhile  release. 

— Garth :   The  Dispensary. 

(13)  Woodcocks  to  shun  your  snares  have  skill, 

You  show  so  plain  you  strive  to  kill. — Green:  The  Spleen. 


WOODPECKER. 

(1)  Every  leaf  was  at  rest,  and  I  heard  not  a  sound 
But  the  woodpecker  tapping  the  hollow  beech-trees. 

— Moore:  Stanzas. 

(2)  The  busy  woodpecker 
Made  stiller  by  her  sound 

The  inviolable  quietness — Shelley:  Recollection. 

(3)  And  woodpeckers  explore  the  sides 

Of  rugged  elms  for  worms. — Cowper :  Mischievous  Bull. 

(4)  Rap,  rap,  rap,  rap,  I  hear  thy  knocking  bill, 
Then  thy  strange  outcry  when  the  woods  are  still, 
"  Thus  am  I  ever  labouring  for  my  bread, 

And  thus  give  thanks  to  find  my  table  spread." 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(5)  Now  we  hear 
The  golden  woodpecker,  who,  like  a  fool, 
Laughs  loud  at  nothing. — Hurdis :  Village  Curate. 

(6)  The  golden  woodpecker  laughs  loud  no  more. 

— Hurdis:  Village  Curate. 

(7)  But  most  the  Hewel's  wonders  are, 
Who  here  has  the  Holtfelster's  care  ; 
He  walks  still  upright  from  the  root, 
Meas'ring  the  timber  with  his  foot ; 
And  all  the  way,  to  keep  it  clean, 

Doth  from  the  bark  the  wood-moths  glean  ; 

2  H 
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He  with  his  beak  examines  well 
Which  fit  to  stand  and  which  to  fell  ; 
The  good  he  numbers  up,  and  hacks 
As  if  he  mark'd  them  with  the  axe  ; 
And  when  he,  tinkling  with  his  beak, 
Doth  find  the  hollow  out  to  speak, 
That  for  his  building  he  designs, 
And  through  the  tainted  hide  he  mines. 

— Marvel ':  Applet  on  House. 

(8)  When  shaws  beene  sheene  and  shradds  full  fayre, 
And  leaves  both  large  and  longe, 

Itt  is  merrye  walking  in  the  fayre  forrest 

To  heare  the  small  birdes  songe. 

The  woodweele 1  sang,  and  would  nor  cease, 

Sitting  upon  the  spraye, 

Soe  loude,  he  wakened  Robin  Hood 

In  the  greenwood  where  he  lay. — Percy:  Robin  Hood. 

(9)  Picus,  imprisoned  to  speak 

His  shrill-screaming  woe  through  a  woodpecker's  beak. 

The  leaf-hidden  woodpecker  shrieked  at  the  sight, 
And  oh  !  such  an  agony  thrilled  in  that  note. 

— Hood :  Lyats  the  Centaur. 


WREN. 

It  is  curious  that  a  bird  like  the  wren — "  the  viewless 
wren,"  as  Wordsworth  calls  it — should  be  "  a  bird  of 
necromancy ; "  yet  such  is  the  case.  It  is  even  more 
curious  that  the  poets  should  avoid  witnessing  to  the  fact. 
Bird  folk-lore  is  full  of  wren  superstitions  :  how  he  obtained 
the  kingship  of  all  the  birds  by  a  fraud  ; 2  how  the  devil 

1  "  The  golden  owl,  a  bird  of  the  thrush  kind  "  (Walford's  Glossary). 
It  is  really  the  green  woodpecker. 

2  It  was  decided  in  a  parliament  of  the  birds  that  the  one  that  flew 
highest  should  be  their  king.     The  wren  hid  itself  on  the  eagle's  back, 
and  when  the  eagle  had  flown  the  highest  the  wren  fluttered  a  little 
higher  still. 
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once  entered  into  his  little  body  ;  how  a  lovely  but  wicked 
siren  used  its  form  to  decoy  men  to  their  destruction  ;  and 
how  it  is  a  good  deed  to  kill  them. 

"  The  wren,  the  wren,  the  king  of  all  birds, 
St.  Stephen's  day  was  caught  in  the  furze. 
Sing  holly,  sing  ivy,  sing  ivy,  sing  holly, 
A  drop  to  drink  just  to  scare  melancholy." 

And  hunted  he  is  to  this  day  in  many  parts  of  England  as 
a  pious  practice.  Per  contra,  the  wren  is  the  object  of  the 
robin's  affections,  and  as  such  receives  from  the  bird  of 
the  ruddy  breast  a  reflective  sanctity. 

"Malisons,  malisons,  mair  than  ten, 
Are  harries  the  queen  of  heaven's  wren." 

And  as  everybody  knows — 

"The  robin  and  the  wren 
Are  God  Almighty's  cock  and  hen." 

Yet  neither  in  the  one  aspect  nor  the  other  do  the  poets 
refer  to  "  the  tiny  woodland  dwarf,"  the  popular  little  sub- 
ject of  these  rustic  traditions.  With  them  it  is  "the  soft 
wrens  "  who  "  light  rustling  among  the  leaves  and  twigs  " — 

"Their  pretty  gossip  spread, 
Or  join  in  random  roundelays ;  " 

"the  busy  wren,"  and  "the  wren. with  his  little  quill." 

But,  perhaps,  the  sweetest  stanza  is  that  of  Jean  Ingelow's, 
herself  the  sweetest  of  singers  : — 

"  With  head  beneath  her  wing, 
A  little  wren  was  sleeping, 
So  near,  I  had  found  it  an  easy  thing 
To  steal  her  for  my  keeping." 

Could  anything  be  more  perfectly  in  sympathy  with  the 
wren? 
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The  soft  wren;  Wren  with  his  little  quill  (Shakespeare);  The 
wren,  of  softest  note  (Coleridge)  ;  A  slender  unsuspected  strain  ;  Busy 
as  a  wren ;  The  viewless  wren  ;  Self-contented  wren  ( Wordsworth). 

(1)  The  wrens  their  pretty  gossip  spread 

To  join  in  a  random  roundelay. — Ingelow :  Scholar ,  &c. 

(2)  Oh  that  I  were  the  little  wren 
That  shrilly  chirps  from  yonder  glen, 

— Kirke  White :  On  being  confined  to  school 
one  pleasant  morning. 

(3)  Beside  the  redbreast's  note,  one  other  strain — 
One  summer  strain,  in  wintry  days  is  heard. 
Amid  the  leafless  thorn  the  merry  wren, 
When  icicles  hang  dripping  from  the  roof, 
Pipes  her  perennial  lay  ;  even  when  the  flakes 
Broad  as  her  pinions  fall,  she  lightly  flies 
Athwart  the  shower,  and  sings  upon  the  wing. 
While  thus  the  smallest  of  the  plumy  tribe 
Defies  the  storm,  others  there  are  that  fly 
Long  ere  the  winter  lours  to  genial  skies, 
Nor  this  cold  clime  revisit  till  the  blooms 

Of  parting  spring  blow  'mid  the  summer  buds. 

— Grahame:  Birds. 

(4)  A  wren,  light  rustling 

Among  the  leaves  and  twigs. — Keats  :  Endymion. 

(5)  The  nested  wren 
Has  thy  fair  face  within  its  tranquil  ken, 
And  from  beneath  a  sheltering  ivy  leaf 

Takes  glimpses  of  thee  (the  moon). — Keats :  Endymion. 

(6)  Among  the  dwellings  framed  by  birds, 
In  field  or  forest,  with  nice  care, 

Is  none  that  with  the  little  wren's 
In  snugness  may  compare. 
No  door  the  tenement  requires, 
And  seldom  needs  a  laboured  roof; 
It  is  to  the  fiercest  sun 
Impervious  and  storm-proof ; 
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So  warm,  so  beautiful  withal, 

In  perfect  fitness  for  its  aim, 

That  to  the  kind  by  special  grace 

Their  instinct  surely  came. 

And  when  for  their  abodes  they  seek 

An  opportune  recess, 

The  hermit  has  no  finer  eye 

For  shadowy  quietness. —  Wordsworth:  Wrens  Nest. 

(7)  "  Wren,  canst  thou  squeeze  into  a  hole  so  small  ?" 
"  Ay,  with  nine  young  ones  too,  and  room  for  all ; 
Go,  compass  sea  and  land  in  search  of  bliss, 

Find  if  you  can  a  happier  home  than  this." 

— Montgomery:  Birds. 

(8)  The  little  woodland  dwarf,  the  tiny  wren, 
That  from  the  root-sprigs  trills  her  ditty  clear, 
Of  stature  most  diminutive  herself; 

Not  in  her  wondrous  house  ;  for,  strange  to  tell, 

Hers  is  the  largest  structure  that  is  formed 

By  turnpost  bill  and  breast.    'Neath  some  old  root 

From  which  the  sloping  soil  by  wintry  rain 

Has  been  all  worn  away,  she  fixes  up 

Her  curious  dwelling,  close  and  vaulted  o'er, 

And  on  this  side  a  little  gateway  porch, 

In  which  (for  I  have  seen)  she'll  sit  and  pipe 

A  merry  stave  of  her  shrill  roundelay. 

(9)  Here  read  the  reason  of  the  vaulted  roof; 
Here  Providence  compensates,  ever  kind, 
The  enormous  disproportion  that  subsists 
Between  the  mother  and  the  numerous  brood 
Which  her  small  bulk  must  quicken  into  life, 
Fifteen  white  spherules. 

Complete  her  number ;  now  five  days  she  sits, 
Fed  by  her  partner,  never  flitting  off, 
Save  when  the  morning  sun  is  high,  to  drink 
A  dewdrop  from  the  nearest  flow'ret  cup. 

(10)  But  now  behold  the  greatest  of  this  train 
Of  miracles,  stupendously  minute  ; 
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The  numerous  progeny,  demanding  food, 
Supplied  by  two  small  bills  and  feeble  wings 
Of  narrow  range  ;  supplying,  aye  duly  fed — 
Fed  in  the  dark,  and  yet  not  one  forgot. 

— Grahame :  Birds  of  Scotland. 

(i  i)          Last  year  it  was  my  haunted  seat, 
And  every  evening  did  I  meet 

A  grave  and  solemn  wren  ; 
He  sate  and  never  spoke  a  word, 
A  holy  and  religious  bird 

He  seemed  unto  me  then. 

I  thought,  perchance,  that  sin  and  strife 
Might  in  a  winged  'creature's  life 

Be  somehow  strangely  blent ; 
So  hermit-like  he  lived  apart, 
And  might  be  in  his  little  heart 

A  woodland  penitent. 

Deceitful  thing  !  unto  the  brook, 
Hour  after  hour,  a  steadfast  look 
From  off  his  perch  was  sent ; 
And  yet  I  thought  his  eyes  too  bright, 
Too  happy  for  an  anchorite 

On  lonely  penance  bent. 
Ah  !  yes,  for  long  his  nest  has  been 
Behind  yon  alder's  leafy  screen 

By  Rothay's  chiming  waters. 
Two  rapid  years  are  run,  and  now 
This  monk  has  peopled  every  bough 

With  little  sons  and  daughters. 

I  will  not  blame  thee,  Friar  Wren, 
Because  among  stout-hearted  men 

Some  truant  monks  there  be  ; 
And  if  you  could  their  names  collect, 
I  rather  more  than  half  suspect 

That  I  should  not  be  free. 

Ere  while  I  dreamed  of  cloistered  cells, 
Of  gloomy  courts  and  matin  bells, 
And  painted  windows  rare; 
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But  common  life's  less  real  gleams 
Shone  warm  on  my  monastic  dreams, 
And  melted  them  in  air. 

My  captive  heart's  more  altered  now  j 
And  had  I  but  one  little  bough 

Of  the  green  alder-tree, 
I  would  not  live  too  long  alone, 
Or  languish  there  for  want  of  one 

To  share  the  nest  with  me. — Faber :  The  Wren. 

(12)  He  was  the  wren  amidst  the  grove. — Montgomery:  Burns. 

(13)  The  morn  was  keeking  frae  the  east, 
The  lav'rocks  shrill,  wi'  dewy  breast, 

Were  tow'ring  past  my  ken  ; 
Alang  the  burnie's  flow'ry  side, 
That  gurgled  on  wi'  glancin'  glide, 

I  gained  a  bushy  glen  ; 
The  circling  nets  ilk  spider  weaves 

Bent  wi'  clear  dewdrops  hung, 
A'  roun'  amang  the  spreading  leaves 
The  cheery  natives  sung  : 
On  'ts  journey,  the  burnie 

Fell  dashing  doun  loure  lins, 
White  foaming  and  roaming, 
In  rage  amang  the  stanes. 

While  on  the  gowany  turf  I  sat 
And  view'd  this  blessfu'  sylvan  spat, 

Amid  the  joyous  soun' 
Some  mournfu'  chirps,  methought,  of  wae, 
Stole  on  my  ear  frae  'neath  a  brae, 

Where,  as  I  glinted  doun, 
I  spied  a  bonnie  wee  bit  wren 

Lone  on  a  fuggy  stane  ; 
And  aye  she  tore  her  breast,  and  then, 
Poor  thing,  poured  out  her  mane  :- 
Sae  plaintive,  sae  plaintive, 

To  hear  her  vent  her  strain, 
Distrest  me  and  prest  me 
To  ken  her  cause  o'  pain. 
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Down  frae  a  hingin'  hazel  nut, 
Wi'  easy  wing,  and  sadly  mute, 

A  social  robin  came  ; 
Upon  a  tremblin'  twig  he  perched, 
While  owre  his  head  the  craig  was  arched, 

Near  hand  the  helpless  dame  ; 
Awee  he  viewed  her  sad  despair — 

Her  bitter  chirps  of  wae 
Brought  frae  his  e'e  the  pearly  tears, 
Which  owre  his  breast  did  gae  : 
Still  eyeing  and  spying, 

Nane  near  to  gie  relief, 
And  drooping  and  stooping, 
He  thus  inquired  her  grief. 

"  What  dolefu'  ill,  alas  !  what  woe, 
Gars  thee  sit  mourning  here  below, 

And  rive  thy  mirley  breast  ? 
Has  any  whitret's  direfu'  jaws 
Or  greedy  gled's  fell  squeezing  claws 

Made  thy  wee  lord  a  feast  ? 
Or  has  some  callans  frae  the  town, 
While  roamin'  through  the  shaw, 
Thy  wee  things'  nest  and  a'  torn  down, 
And  borne  them  far  awa'  ? 
My  wrannie,  I  canna 

Rest  till  thy  waes  thou  tell, 
For  I  yet  may  cry  yet 
Wi'  siccan  grief  mysel'." 

"  Och,  Rab,  my  heart  will  burst  in  twa ; 
Alas  !  I'm  dizzy — oh,  I'll  fa'  ; 
My  legs,  my  heart  will  fail. 
But  since  ye  speir  sae  kind,  my  frien' — 
And  love  like  yours  is  seldom  seen — 

I'se  tell  the  dreadful  tale. 
Aneath  yon  hingin'  brae,  as  best, 

Soon  as  the  leaves  came  out, 
Ye  ken  we  joyfu'  bug  our  nest, 
And  clos't  it  a'  about  : 
Fu'  cleanly  and  bienly 

We  lined  a'  wi'  down, 
And  neatly  and  quietly 
We  formed  it  snug  and  soun'. 
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"  The  brae  hung  owre  in  bushy  height, 
And  hade  it  close  frae  ony's  sight, 

That  daunner't  through  the  glen  ; 
Nane  e'en  observed  us  jink  within, 
Or  ever  there  for  nests  did  fin', 

'Twas  sic  a  lanely  den  ; 
And  mony  a  day  and  night  I  sat, 

While  my  wee  Tarn  did  sing, 
Till  sixteen  bonny  things  I  gat 
A  hatching  'neath  each  wing. 
What  pleasure,  this  treasure 

Gied  us,  I  needna  tell ; 
Sic  pleasures,  sic  treasures 
Ye've  aft  enjoyed  yoursel'. 

"  Soon  as  the  gladsome  morning  rose, 
I  left  them  rolled  in  warm  repose, 

And  through  the  warbling  wood, 
'Mang  auld  tree-roots  and  prickly  brier, 
My  Tarn  and  me,  withouten  fear, 

Roved  for  their  wanted  food  ; 
And  oh  !  what  transports  swelled  my  breast 

At  night,  when  I  surveyed 
A'  safe  and  weel  about  our  nest, 
And  them  quiet  feath'ring  laid. 
Och,  Robbin,  this  sobbin' 
Forgie,  for  to  the  scenes 
I  draw  now,  that  gnaw  now 
My  heart  wi'  wringing  pains. 

"  This  morn,  as  soon  as  it  grew  light, 
Baith  through  the  glen  we  took  our  flight, 

And  soon  my  neb  I  filled  ; 
Some  dreadfu'  hurling  noise  I  heard, 
And  pale  forebodings  made  me  feared 

That  a'  my  hopes  were  killed. 
I  flighted  hame,  but  och  !  dread  scene, 

Whose  horror  crush'd  my  breath, 
The  brae  had  fa'en  huge  to  the  plain, 

And  dashed  them  a'  to  death. 
Ye  heavens,  my  grievings 
Ye  might  have  caused  to  flow 

2    I 
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In  crashing  and  dashing 

With  them  to  shades  below. 
' '  Nae  mair  I'll  through  the  valley  flee, 
And  gather  worms  wi'  blissfu'  glee 

To  feed  my  chirping  young  ; 
Nae  mair  wi'  Tarn  hinisel'  I'll  rove, 
Nor  shall  e'er  joy  throughout"  the  grove 

Flow  frae  my  wretched  tongue  ; 
But  lanely,  lanely  aye,  I'll  hap 

'Mang  auld  stane  dykes  and  braes, 
Till  some  ane  roar  down  on  my  tap, 
And  end  my  joyless  days." 
So  slowly  and  lowly 

Arose  the  hapless  wren, 
While  crying  and  sighing 

Remurmured  through  the  glen. 

—  Wilson  :  Disconsolate  Wren. 


YELLOW-HAMMER. 

Even  in  a  bird  the  simplest  notes  have  charms 

For  me  :  I  even  love  the  yellow-hammer's  song. 

When  earliest  birds  begin  to  budge,  his  note, 

Simple,  reiterated,  oft  is  heard 

In  leafless  briar  or  half-grown  hedgerow  tree  ; 

Nor  is  he  silent  until  autumn's  leaves 

Fall  fluttering  round  his  head  of  golden  hue. 

Fair-plumaged  bird  !  cursed  by  the  causeless  hate 

Of  every  schoolboy.  —Graham; :  Birds  of  Scotland 


THE  END. 
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Ash  ton  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d.  each. 

History  of  the  Chap-Books  of  the  18th  Century.    With  334  Illustrations. 

Social  Life  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.    With  85  Illustrations. 

Humour,  Wit,  and  Satire  of  the  Seventeenth  Century.    With  82  Illustrations. 

English  Caricature  and  Satire  on  Napoleon  the  First.    With  115  Illustrations. 

Modern  Street  Ballads.    With  57  Illustrations. 

Bacteria,  Yeast  Fungi,  and  Allied  Species,  A  Synopsis  of.    By 

W.  B.  GROVH,  B  A.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6V/. , 

Bardsley  (Rev.  C.  Wareing,  M.A.),  Works  by. 

English  Surnames:  Their  Sources  and  Significations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  64, 

Curiosities  of  Puritan  Noynenclature.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Baring  Gould  (Sabine,  Author  of  'John  Herring,'  &c  ),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Red  Spider.  I     Eve. 

Barr  (Robert:  Luke  Sharp),  Stories  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  each. 

In  a  Steamer  Chair.    With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  DEMAtN  HAMMOND. 
From  Whose  Bourne,  &c.    With  47  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST  and  others. 
A  Woman  Intervenes.    With  8  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Revenge  I    With  12  illustrations  by  LANCELOT  SPEED,  &c.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6j. 

Barrett  (Frank),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  at.  each ;  cloth,  ts.  M.  each. 


Fettered  for  Life. 

The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassoullch. 

Between  Life  and  Death. 

Folly  Morrison.     |     Honest  Da  vie. 

Little  Lady  Linton 


A  Prodigal's  Progress. 

John  Ford;  and  His  Helpmate. 

A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 

Lieut.  Barnabas.    ]     Found  Guilty, 

For  Love  and  Honour. 


The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets.  Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  boards,  2j.;  cl.  limp.  2*.  fd. 
The  Harding  Scandal.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3*.  M.  [4rril,i?w. 

Barrett  (Joan). — Monte  Carlo  Stories.    Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  is.6d. 
Beaconsfield,  Lord.     By  T.  P.  O'CONNOR,  M.P.     Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  55. 
Beauchamp  (Shelsley). — Grantley  Orange.     Post  8vo,  boards.  25. 
Beautiful  Pictures  by  British  Artists:  A  Gathering  of  Favourites 

from  the  Picture  Galleries,  engrared  on  Steel.    Imperial  4to,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  aij. 

Besant  (Sir  Walter)  and  James  Rice,  Novels  by. 

cloth  extra,  v.  6d.  each ;  post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  ts.  each :  cloth  limo,  ts.  6d.  each. 


Ready-Money  Mortiboy. 
My  Little  Girl. 
"With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Theiema. 


By  Cella's  Arbour. 

The  Chaplain  of  the  Fleet. 

The  Seamy  Side. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Lucraft,  Sec. 

'Twas  in  Trafalgar's  Bay.  &c. 

The  Ten  Years'  Tenant,  &-c 


There  is  also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  o<  the  above  Twelve  Volumes,  handsomely  9et  In  new  type  on  a 
large  crown  8vo  page,  and  bound  In  cloth  extra,  6s.  each:  and  a  POPULAR  EDITION  of  The  Golden 
Butterfly,  medium  Svo,  6d. ;  cloth,  if. — NEW  EDITIONS,  printed  in  large  type  on  crown  Svo  laia  paper, 
bound  in  figured  cloth,  y.  6d.  each,  are  also  in  course  of  publication. 

Besant  (Sir  Walter),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  v.  6d.  each  :post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ft.  each ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Men.    With  12  Illustrations  by  FRED.  BARNARD 
The  Captains'  Room,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  WHKKLBR. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair.    With  6  Illustrations  by  HARRY  FURNISS. 
Dorothy  Forster.    With  Frontispiece  by  CHARLES  GREEN. 
Uncle  Jack,  and  other  Stories.  |        Children  of  Gibeon. 

The  Wor:d  Went  Very  Well  Then.    With  ia  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIKR. 
Herr  Paulas:  His  Rise,  his  Greatness,  and  his  Fall.         |         The  Bell  of  St.  Paul's. 
For  Faith  and  Freedom.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTiER  and  F.  WADDV. 
To  Call  Her  Mine,  &c.    With  9  Illustrations  by  A.  FORBSTIER, 
The  Holy  Rose,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  F.  BARNARD. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse  :  A  Romance  of  To-day.    With  12  Illustrations  by  F.  BARNARD. 
St.  Katherine's  by  the  Tower.    With  12  Illustrations  by  C.  GREEN. 
Verbena  Camellia  Stephanotis,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  GORDON  BROWNE. 

The  Ivory  Gate.  |        The  Rebel  Queen. 

Beyond  the  Dreams  of  Avarice.  With  12  JllustsTbsTw.  H.  HYDE.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.td. 
In  Deacon's  Orders.  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  A.  FORESTIER.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
The  Master  Craftsman.    Crown  bvo,  cloth,  3r.  6d,  (.May,  1897. 

The  City  of  Refuge.    3  vols.,  crown  8vo,  ly.  net  [Oct. 

The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.    By  Sir  WALTER  BBS  ANT  and  WALTER  H.  POLLOCK. 

With  50  Illustrations  by  CHRIS  HAMMOND  and  A.  JULE  GOODMAN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  elegant, 
•  gilt  edges,  6s.  [Shortly. 

Fiity  Years  Ago.    With  H4  Plates  and  Woodcuts.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jj. 
The  Eulogy  of  Richard  JerTeries.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 
London.    With  125  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d. 
Westminster,    with  Etched  Frontispiece  by  F.  S.  WALKER,  R.P.E.,  and  130  Illustratiooi  by 

WILLIAM  FATTEN  and  others.    Demy  Svo,  cloth,  i8r. 

Sir  Richard  Whlttington.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  «ro,  art  linen,  y.  64, 
Caspard  de  Collgny.    With  a  Portrait.    Crown 8vo,  art  linen,  31.  W. 
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Bechstein    (Ludwig). — As    Pretty    as    Seven,  and  other  German 

Stories.    With  Additional  Tales  by  the  Brother!  GRIMM,  and  98  Illustrations  by  RlCHTIiR.    Square 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  fxi.    gilt  edges.  73.  6rf. 

Beerbohm  (Julius).— Wanderings   in   Patagonia;    or,  Life  among 

the  Ostrich-Hunters.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6ti. 

Bellew  (Frank).— The  Art  of  Amusing:    A  Collection  of  Graceful 

Arts,  Games.  Tricks,  Puzzles,  and  Charades.    With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  41-.  6rf. 

Bennett  (W.  C.,  LL.D.).— Songs  for  Sailors.    Post  8vo.  cl.  limp,  is. 
Bewick  (Thomas)  and  his  Pupils.     By  AUSTIN  DOBSON.    With  95 

Illustrations.    Square  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. __ 

Bierce  (Ambrose).— In  the  Midst  of  Life:    Tales  of  Soldiers  and 

Civilians.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  aj. 

Bill  Nye's  History  of  the  United  States.     With  146  Illustrations 

by  F.  QPPHR.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  M. _______ 

Bir6    (Edmond).  — Diary    of   a    Citizen    of   Paris  during   'The 

Terror.'  Translated  and  Edited  by  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS.  With  a  Photogravure  Portraits.    Two  Vols., 
demy  8vo,  cloth,  air.  [Shortly. 

Blackburn's  (Henry)  Art  Handbooks. 

Academy  Notes,  1875, 1877-86,  1889,        Grosvenor  Notes.  Vol.  IT.,  1883-87.     With 

300  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 


Demy  8     .  _. 

Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  III.,  1888-9O.    With 

230  Illustrations.     Demy  8vo  cloth,  3*.  6ci. 
The   New   Gallery,   1888-1895.      With   nu- 

The  New  Gallery,  Vol.  I.,'  1888-1893.    With 

250  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  6,r. 
English  Pictures  at  the  National  Gallery. 

With  ri4  Illustrations,    is. 
Old    Masters  at    the  National   Gallery. 

With  128  Illustrations,    is.  6d. 
Illustrated    Catalogue    to   the    National 

Gallery.    With  242  lUusti.    Demy  8vo,  cloth,  3*. 


189O,  1892-1895,  Illustrated,  each  is. 
Academy  Notes,  1898.    i.r. 
Academy  Notes,  1875-79.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  600  Illustrations.    Cloth,  6s. 
Academy  Notes.  188O-84.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  700  Illustrations.    Cloth.  6s. 
Academy  Notes,  1890-94.     Complete  in 

One  Vol.,  with  800  Illustrations.    Cloth,  ^s.  6d. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  1877.   6d. 
Grosvenor     Notes,    separate    years    fr»m 

1878-189O,  each  is. 
Grosvenor  Notes,  Vol.  I.,  1877-82.  With 

300  Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  cloth.  6s.       

The  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  the  Paris  Salon,  1898.    With  300  Facsimile  Sketches,    jr. 

Blind  (Mathilde),  Poems  by. 

The  Ascent  of  Man.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  cr. 

Dramas  In  Miniature.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  F.  MADOX  BROWN.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr. 

Songs  and  Sonnets.    Heap.  8vo,  vellum  and  gold,  5.1. 

Birds  of  Passage  ;  Songs  of  the  Orient  and  Occident.    Second  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  linen,  6s.  net. 

Bourget  (Paul). — A  Living  Lie.     Translated  by  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS. 

With  special  Preface  for  tha  English  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3^.  6d. 

Bourne  (H.  R.  Fox),  Books  by. 

English  Merchants :  Memoirs  in  Illustration  of  the  Progress  of  British  Commerce.    With  numerou* 

Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6rf. 

English  Newspapers  :  Chapters  in  the  History  oflournnlism.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo.  cloth,  25*. 
The  Other  Side  of  the  Emln  Pasha  Relief  Expedition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6s. 

Bowers  (George).— Leaves  from  a  Hunting  Journal.     Coloured 

Plates.    Oblong  folio,  half-bound,  us. 

Boyle  (Frederick),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds. ,  25.  each. 

Chronicles  of  No-Man's  Land.   |        Camp  Notes.        I        Savage  Lite. 


Brand    (John). —  Observations  on    Popular  Antiquities;    chiefly 

illustrating  the  Origin  of  our  Vulfar  Customs,  Ceremonies,  and  Superstitions.    With  the  Additions  of  Sit 
HENRY  ELLIS,  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  yj.  (xt. 

Brewer  (Rev.  Dr.),  Works  by. 

The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and  Stories.     Eighteenth 

Thousand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the  Dates :  Being  the  Appendices  to  •  The  Reader's  Hand. 

book,'  separately  printed.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  limp,  a*. 
A  Dictionary  of  Miracles.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  ^s.  (xt. 

Brewster  (Sir  David),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  45.  6d.  each. 

More  Worlds  than  One  :  Creed  of  the  Philosopher  and  Hope  of  the  Christian.    With  Plates. 
The  Martyrs  of  Science:  GALILEO,  TYCHO  BRAHE.  and  KEPLER.    With  Portraits. 
Letters  on  Natural  Magic.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 


Brillat-Savarin. —  Gastronomy    as   a  Fine    Art.      Translated  by 

R.  E.  ANDERSON.  M.A.    Post  8ro.  half-bound,  is. 

Brydges    (Harold).— Uncle  Sam  at  Home.     With  91  Illustrations. 

fort  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  vs. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  64. 
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Buchanan  (Robert),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  6tt.  each  ;  pos  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 


The  Shadow:*)!  the  Sword. 

A  Child  of  Nature.    With  Frontispieco. 

Cod  and  the  Man.  With  n  Illustrations  by 

FRED.  BARNARD. 
The   Martyrdom    of   Madeline.     With 


Love  Me  for  Ever.    With  Frontispiece. 
Annan  Water.        I  Foxglove  Manor. 
The  New  Abelarcl. 

Matt :  A  Story  of  a  Caravan.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Master  of  the  Mine.  With  Frontispiece. 
The  Heir  of  Llnne.  1  Woman  and  the  Man. 


Frontispiece  by  A.  W.  COOPER. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y .  (xi.  each. 
Red  and  White  Heather.     I       Rachel  Dene, 

Lady  Kilpatrlck.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  dr. 

The  Wandering  Jew :  a  Christmas  Carol.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s, 

The  Charlatan.  By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN  and  HKNRY  MURRAY.    WithaFrontispiecebyT.il. 
KDBINSON.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6  i.  _ 

Burton  (Richard  F.).—  The  Book  of  the  Sword.     With  over  400 

Illustrations.    Demy  410,  cloth  extra,  32*. 

Burton  (Robert).— The  Anatomy  of  Melancholy.    With  Transla- 
tions of  the  Quotations.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6J. 
Melancholy  Anatomised :  An  Abridgment  of  BURTON'S  ANATOMY.    Post  Svo,  half-bd.,  is.  64. 

Caine  (T.  Hall),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  ftd.  each. ; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.    I        A  Son  of  Hagar.  |        The  Deemster. 

Also  a  LIBRARY  EDITION  of  The  Deemster,  set  in  new  type,  crown  Svo,  cloth  decorated,  6s. 

Cameron  (Commander  V.  Lovett).— The  Cruise  of  the  'Black 

Prince'  Prlvmteer.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  ar. 

Cameron  (Mrs.  H.  Lovett),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.  2*.  ea. 

Juliet's  Guardian.  |          Deceivers  Ever. 

Carlyle  (Jane  Welsh),  Life  of.     By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER  IRELAND.    With 

Portrait  and  Facs'unila  Letter.    Small  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6rf. 

Carlyle  (Thomas).— On  the  Choice  of  Books.    Post  8vo,  cl.,  15.  6d. 

Correspondence  of  Thomas   Carlyle   and  R.  W.  Emerson,  1834-1872.     Edited  bjr 
C.  E.  NORTON.     With  Portraits.    Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  34r. 


Carruth  (Hayden).— The  Adventures  of  Jones.    With  17  Illustra- 
tions.   Fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  zj. 

Chambers  (Robert  W.),  Stories  of  Paris  Life  by.    Long  fcap.^voi 

cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  King  in  Yellow. I        In  the  Quarter. 

Chapman's  (George),  Works.    Vol.  I.,  Plays  Complete,  including  the 

Doubtful  Ones.— Vol.  II..  Poems  and  Minor  Translations,  with   Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE.— Vol. 
III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey.    Three  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth,  6r.  each. 

Chappie  (J.  Mitchell).— The  Minor  Chord :  The  Story  of  a  Prima 

Donna.     Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6/f. 

Chatto  (W.  A.)  and  J.  Jackson.— A  Treatise  on  Wood  Engraving:, 

Historical  and  Practical.    With  Chapter  by  H.  G.  BOHN.  and  450  fine  lllusts.   Large  4ta,  half-leather,  28*. 

Chaucer  for  Children :  A  Golden  Key.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.  With 

I  Coloured  Plates  and  30  Woodcuts.    Crown  4to,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Chaucer  for  Schools.    By  Mrs.  H.  R.  HAWEIS.    Demy  Svo.  cloth  limp,  aj.  M.    

Chess,  The  Laws  and  Practice  of.  With  an  Analysis  of  the  Open- 
ings. By  HOWARD  STAUNTON.  Edited  by  R.  B.  WORMALD.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jr. 

The  Minor  Tactics  of  Chess  :  A  Treatise  on  the  Deployment  of  the  Forces  in  obedience  to  Stra- 
tegic Principle.  By  F.  K.  YOUNG  and  E.  C.  HOWELL.  Lone  fcap.  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6J. 

The  Hastings  Chess  Tournament.  Containing  the  Authorised  Account  of  the  ?•;«  Games 
played  Aue.-Scpt.,  1895.  With  Annotations  by  PIM.SRPRV.  LASKER,  TARRASCH.  STF.INIIZ, 

•  SCHIFFERS,  THICHMANN,  BARDHLHBEN,  BLACKBURNE,  GUNSBERG,  TINSI.EY.  MA> 

ALKIN  ;  Biographical  Sketches  of  the  Chess  Masters,  and  22  Portraits.    Edited  by  H.  F.  CHESHIRE. 
_  ..-  . Crown  Svo.  cloth,  7.?.  6rf.  . 

C I  a  re  (Austin).— For  the  Love  of  a  Lass.     Post  Svo,  as.  ;  cl..  25.  6d 

Clive  (Mrs.  Archer).  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 
Paul  Ferroll,  |        Why  Paul  Ferroll  Killed  his  Wife. 
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Clodd  (Edward,  F.R.A.S.).— Myths  and  Dreams.  Cr.  8vo.  35.  6f. 
Cobban  (J.  Maclaren),  Novels  by. 

The  Cure  of  Souls.    Post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Red  Sultan.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  (xi.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  beards,  *i. 


The  Burden  of  Isabel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6rf. 


Coleman  (John),  Books  by. 

Players  and  Playwrights  I  have  Known.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  us, 
Curly ;  A  Story  of  the  Stage.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  gvo.  picture  cover,  it. 

Coleridge  (M.  E.).— The  Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.   Cloth,  is.  6d. 
Collins  (C.  Allston).— The  Bar  Sinister.    Post  8vo.  boards,  25. 
Collins  (John  Churton,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

Illustrations  of  Tennyson.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jonathan  Swift ;  A  liiographic.il  and  Critical  Study.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  8j. 

Collins  (Mortimer  and  Frances),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
From  Mid  night  to  Midnight.  I         Blacksmith  and  Scholar. 

Transmigration.  |       Ton  Play  me  False.       |        The  Village  Comedy. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
S wect  A nne  Patf«._l__A  Fight  with  Fortune.  |    Sweet  and  Twenty.     I   Frances 

Collins  (Wilkie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  gvo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  *r.  each ;  cloth  limp,  M.  6rf.  each. 
Antonlna.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. 
Basil.    Illustrated  by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A.,  and  J.  MAHONEY. 
Hide  and  Seek.    Illustrated  by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A.,  and  J.  MAHONEY. 
After  Dark.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  B.  HOUGHTON.  |         The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Dead  Secret.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. 
Queen  of  Hearts.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  Sir  JOHN  GILBERT,  R.A. 

The  Woman  in  White.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  IOHN  GILBERT,  R.A.,  and  F.  A.  FRASER. 
No  Name.    With  Illustrations  by  Sir  J.  E.  MILLAIS,  R.A.,  and  A.  W.  COOPER. 
My  Miscellanies.    With  a  Steel-plate  Portrait  of  WILKIE  COLLINS. 
Armadale.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  H.  THOMAS. 

The  Moonstone.    With  Illustrations  by  G.  DU  MAURIER  and  F.  A.  FRASER. 
Man  and  Wife.    With  Illustrations  by  WILLIAM  SMALL. 
Poor  Miss  Finch.    Illustrated  by  G.  DU  MAURIER  and  EDWARD  HUGHES. 
Miss  or  Mrs.?   With  Illustr.itions  by  S.  L.  FlLDES,  R.A.,  and  HENRY  WOODS,  A.R.A. 
The  New  Magdalen.    Illustrated  by  G.  DU  MAURIER  and  C.  S.  REINHARDT. 
The  Frozen  Deep.    Illustrated  by  G.  DU  MAURIER  and  J.  MAHONEY. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady.    With  Illustrations  by  S.  L,.  FILDES.  R.A.,  and  SYDNEY  HALL. 
The  Haunted  Hotel.    With  Illustrations  by  ARTHUR  HOPKINS. 

The  Fallen  Leaves.  Heart  and  Science.  I        The  Evil  Cenius. 

Jezebel's  Daughter.  '  I  Say  No.'  Little  Novels.     Frontis. 

The  Black  Robe.  I        A  Rogue's  Life.  The  Legacy  of  Cain. 

Blind  Love.    With  a  Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BESANT,  and  Illustrations  by  A.  FORKSTIER. 

POPULAR  EDITIONS.    Medium  8vo,  6d.  each ;  cloth,  is.  each. 
The  Woman  In  White.  I         The  Moonstone. 


The  Woman  In  White  and  The  Moonstone  in  One  Volume,  medium  8vo,  cloth,  w. 


Colman's  (George)  Humorous  Works:  'Broad  Grins,'  'My  Night- 

gown  and  Slippers,'  &c.     With  Life  and  Frontispiece.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6J. 

Colquhoun  (M.  J.).— Every  Inch  a  Soldier.  Post  Svo,  boards,  2$. 
Colt-breaking,  Hi nts  on.  By  W.  M.  HUTCHISON.  Cr.  Svo.cl.,  y.  6d. 
Convalescent  Cookery.  By  CATHERINE  RYAN.  Cr.  8vo,  is. ;  cl.,  is.  6rf. 
Con  way  (Moncure  D.),  Works  by. 

Demonology  and  Devil-Lore.    With  65  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo,  cloth,  28*. 
George  Washington's  Rules  of  Civility.    Fcap.  Svo,  Japanese  vellum,  is.  6J. 

Cook  (Dutton),  Novels  by. 

Paul  Foster's  Daughter.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  .v.  6tf. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  w. 
Leo.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2.V. 


Cooper  (Edward  H.).— Qeoffory  Hamilton.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 
Cornwall.— Popular  Romances  of  the  West  of  England;  or,  The 

Drolls,  Traditions,  and  Superstitions  of  Old  Cornwall.    Collected  by- ROBERT  HUNT,  F.K..S.      With, 
two  Steel  Plates  by  GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  js.  bd. 

Cotes  (V.  Cecil).— Two  Girls  on  a  Barge.    With  44  Illustrations  by 

F.  H.  TOWNSEND.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  ts.  6d. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS.  no  &  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 


Craddock  (C.  Egbert),  Stories  by. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountair 


.Ins.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 
Hl«  Vanished  Star.    Crown  gvo,  cloth  i  __ 

Cram   (Ralph  Adams).—  Black  Spirits  and  White.     Fcap.  8vo, 

cloth   is.  M.  _ 

Crellin  (H.  N.)    Books  by. 

Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio.    With  28  Illustrations  by  S.  L.  WOOD.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6J. 

Tales  of  the  Caliph.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  at. 

The  Nazarenes  ;  A  Drama.    Crown  8vo.  u.  _ 

Crim  (Matt.).—  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel.     Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  with  a  Frontispiece  by  DAN.  BRARI).  y.  6J.  ;  post  gvo,  illustrated  boards._M.  _ 

Crockett  (S.  R.)  and  others.  —  Tales  of  Our  Coast.      By  S.  R. 

CROCKETT,  GILBERT  PARKER,  HAROLD  FREDERIC,  -Q.,'  and  w.  CLARK  RUSSELL.    With  » 

Illustrations  by  FRANK  BRANGWVN.    Crown  Svo.  cloth,  y.  6rf.  _ 

Croker    (Mrs.  B.  M.),    Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d. 

each;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards   -.v.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

Pretty  Miss  Neville.  Diana  Harrington.  A  Family  Likeness. 

•  ' 


A 

• 
edies. 


A  Bird  of  Passage.  Proper  Pride.  •  To  Let.' 

Village  Tales  and  Jungle  Trage 
Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6rf.  each. 

Two  Masters.       '        Mr.  Jervis.  The  Real  Lady  Hilda. 

Married  or  Single?  _  l\'ov.  \        In  the  Kingdom  of  Kerry.  _  [Shart'y. 

Cruikshank's   Comic   Almanack.      Complete  in  Two  SERIES  :    The 

FIRST,  from  1835  to  184^  ;  the  SECOND,  from  1844  to  1851.  A  Gathering  of  the  Best  Humour  of 
THACKERAY,  HOOD.  MAYHEW,  ALIJERT  SMITH,  A'BECKETT,  ROBERT  BROUC.H,  *c.  With 
numerous  Steel  Engravings  and  Woodcuts  by  GEORGE  CRU1KSHANK,  HlNE,  LANDELLS.  &c. 
Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  is.  6rf.  each. 

The  Life  of  George  Cruikshank.     By  BLANCHARD  JERROLD.     With  84  Illustrations  and  a 
_  Bibliography.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  _ 

Cumming  (C.  F.  Gordon),  Works  by.     Demy  Svo,  cl.  ex.,  85.  6d.  ea. 

In  the  Hebrides.    With  an  Autotype  Frontispiece  and  27  Illustrations. 

In  the  Himalayas  and  on  the  Indian  Plains.    With  42  Illustrations. 

Two  Happy  Years  in  Ceylon.    With  at  Illustrations.  _ 

Via  Cornwall  to  Egypt.    With  a  Photogravure  Frontispiece.    Pcmy  8vo,  cloth,  jt.  6d. 

Cussans  (John  E.).  —  A  Handbook  of  Heraldry;  with  Instructions 

for  Tracimj  Pedigrees  and  Deciphering  Ancient  MSS.,  &C.    Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  408  Woodcuts 
and  a  Coloured  Plates.     Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra.  6s.  _ 

Cyples  (W.).—  Hearts  of  Gold.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  bds.  .  25. 
Daniel    (George).—  Merrie   England   in  the  Olden  Time.    With 

Illustrations  by  ROBERT  CRUIKSHANK.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.&f.  _ 

Daudet  (Alphonse).—  The  Evangelist;  or,  Port  Salvation.  Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards.  as.  _ 

Davenant  (Francis,  M.  A.).  —Hints  for  Parents  on  the  Choice  of 

a  Profession  for  their  Sons  when  Starting  in  Life.    Crown  8vo.  u.  :  cl^th.  is.  &/.  _ 

Davidson  (Hugh  Coleman).—  Mr.  Sadler's  Daughters.      With  a 

Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  $s.  6W.  _ 

Davies  (Dr.  N.  E.  Yorke-),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  15.  ea.;  cl.,  is.  6d.  ea. 

One  Thousand  Medical  Maxims  and  Surgical  Hints. 

Nursery  Hints:  A  Mother's  Guide  in  Health  and  Disease. 

Foods  for  the  Fat:  A  Treatise  on  Corpulency,  and  a  Dietary  for  Its  Cure. 

Aids  to  Long  Lite.    Crown  8vo,  as.  ;  cloth  limp.  2j.  6.V.          _ 

Davies'  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.   Collected  and  Edited, 

with  Introduction  and  Notes,  by  Rev.  A.  B.  GROSART,  P.P.    Two  Vols..  crown  Svo.  cloth.  123. 

Dawson  (Erasmus,  M.B.).—  The  Fountain  of  Youth.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  with  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NlSEET.  y.  6W.  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 

De  Querin  (Maurice)VThe  Journal  of.    Edited"  by  G."STTREBUTIEN. 

With  a  Memoir  by  SAINTE-BEU\TS.    Translated  from  the  aoth  French  Edition  by  JESSIE  P  FROTH 
1NGHAM.    Fcap.  Svo,  half-bound.  M.  6d.  _      ^  _  _ 

De  Malstre  (Xavier).—  A  Journey  Round  my  Room.    Translated 

by  Sir  HENRY  ATTWELL.    Post  Svo.  doth  limp,  as.  fx>.  _ 

De  Mi  lie  (James).  —  A  Castle  in  Spain.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  with 

a  Frontispiece,  y.  6d.  ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  zj. 

Derby7the)TThe  BIue^Ribbon  of  the  Turf.    With  Brief  Accounts 

•f  THE  OAKS.   B/  Lovis  HENRY  CURZON.  Crown  Svo,  cloth  limp,  «.  w. 


6HATT6  A  \VlNbU5,  no  A  nt  St.  Martlri's  Lane,  London,  W.C.       y 
Derwent  (Leith),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  y.  6d.  ea. ;  post  8vo,  2*.  ea. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  I       Circe's  Lovers. 

Dewar  (T.  R.).— A  Ramble  Round  the  Globe.    With  220  Illustra* 

tions.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7.1.  bd. 

Dickens  (Charles),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  |        Nicholas  Nlckleby.  |        Oliver  Twist. 

About  England  with  Dickens.    By  ALFRED  RIMMER.    With  57  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDER- 

HOOF,  ALFRED  RIMMER,  and  others.     Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  -js.  6d, 

Dictionaries. 

A  Dictionary  of  Miracles :  Imitative,  Realistic,  and  Dogmatic.    By  the  Rev.  E.  C.  BRRWER. 

LL.D.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  «.  6J. 
The  Reader's  Handbook  of  Allusions,  References,  Plots,  and  Stories.    By  the  Rev. 

E.  C.  BREWER,  LL.D.    With  an  ENGLISH  BIBLIOGRAPHY.    Crowu  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7.1. 6d. 
Authors  and  their  Works,  with  the  Dates.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  limn,  ar. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.    With  Historical  and  Explanatory  Notes  by  SAMUEL 

A.  BENT,  A.M.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «.  6tl. 

The  Slang  Dictionary  :  Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal.    Crown  gvo,  cloth,  6s.  M. 
Words,  Facts,  and  Phrases :  A  Dictionary  of  Curious,  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.  liy 
EL1E2ER  EDWARDS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6W. 

Diderot.— The    Paradox  of  Acting.      Translated,    with    Notes,   by 

WALTER  MERRIES  POLLOCK.    With  Preface  by  Sir  HENRY  IRVING.    Crown  Svo.  parchment.  4J.  <rf. 

Dobson  (Austin),  Works  by. 

Thomas  Bewick  and  his  Pupils.    With  95  Illustrations.    Square  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 
Four  Frenchwomen.    With  Four  Portraits.    Crown  Svo,  buckram,  gilt  top  6s. 
Eighteenth  Century  Vignettes.     Two  SERIES.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  6s.  each.— A  THIRD 
SERIES  is  ne.irly  ready. 

Dobson  (W.  T.).— Poetical  Ingenuities  and  Eccentricities.  Post 

Svo,  cloth  limp,  2J.  6a. 

Donovan  (Dick),  Detective  Stories  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  or.  6d.  each. 

The  Man-Hunter.    |        Wanted!  A  Detective's  Triumphs. 

Caught  at   Last.  .  In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 


All     tllu     VJ  1   1  (J     UI      Lll«      l-,ttW. 

From  Information  Received. 
Link  by  Link.     |     Dark  Deeds. 
Riddles  Read. 


Tracked  and  Taken. 

Who  Poisoned  Hetty  Duncan  7 

Suspicion  Aroused. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ax.  each ;  doth,  is.  6d.  each. 
The  Han  from  Manchester.    With  23  Illustrations. 
Tracked  to  Doom.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  GORDON  BROWNR. 

The  Mystery  of  Jamaica  Terrace.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3*.  6,f. 

Doyle  (A.  Conan).— The  Firm  of  Qirdlestone.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d. 
Dramatists,  The  Old.     Crown  8vo,  cl.  ex.,  with  Portraits,  6s.  per  Vol. 

Ben   Jonson's   Works.    With  Notes,  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and  a  Biographical  Memoir  by 

WILLIAM  GIFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Threo  Vols. 
Chapman's  Works.    Three  Vols.    Vol.  I.  contains  the  Plays  complete  ;  Vol.  II.,  Poemj  and  Minor 

Translations,  with  an  Essay  by  A.  C.  SWINBURNE ;  Vol.  III.,  Translations  of  the  Iliad  and  Odyssey. 
Marlowe's  Works.    Edited,  with  Notes,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 
Masslnger's  Plays.    From  GIFFORD'S  Text.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    One  Vol. 

Duncan  (Sara  Jeannette:  Mrs.  EVERARD  COTES),  Works  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  is.  td.  each. 

A  Social  Departure.    With  in  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
An  American  Girl  In  London.    With  80  Illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 
The  Simple  Adventures  of  a  Memsahib.    With  37  illustrations  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  dd.  each. 
A  Daughter  of  To-  Day. I        Vernon's  Aunt.    With  47  Illustrations  by  HAL  Hu RST. 

Dyer  (T.  F.  Thlselton).— The  Folk- Lore  of  Plants.    Cr.  8vo.  cl..  6s. 
English  Poets.      Edited,  with  Introductions  and  Annotations, 

_y  Kcv.  A.  B.  GROSART,  D.D.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  boards,  6s.  per  Volume. 
Fletcher's  (Giles)  Complete  Poems.    One  Vol. 
Davles"  (Sir  John)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Two  Vols. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Complete  Collected  Poems.    Three  Vols. 
Sidney's  (Sir  Philip)  Complete  Poetical  Works.    Three  Vols. 

Edgcumbe  (Sir  E.  R.  Pearce).— Zephyrus:    A  Holiday  in  Brazil 

and  on  the  River  Plate.    With  41  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $j. 

Edison,  The  Life  and  Inventions  of  Thomas  A.     By  W.  K.  L.  and 

ANTONIA  DlCKSON.    With  200  Illustrations  by  R.  F.  OUTCALT.  &c.     Demy  410,  cloth  jilt,  i8f. 


Earlv 


S        CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  no  &  in  St.  Martin's  Lan«,  London,  W.C>v_ 
Edwardes  (Mrs.  Annie),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2J.  each. 
Archie  Lovell.  I     A  Point  of  Honour.  __ 

Edwards  (EHezer).—  Words,  Facts,  and   Phrases:    A  Dictionary 

of  Cnriouc  Quaint,  and  Out-of-the-Way  Matters.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  is.  txi.  _  __ 


Edwards  (M.  lie  t  ham  -i,  Novels  by. 

Kitty.    Fast  STO,  boards,  af.  ;  cloth,  or.  6rf.          |         Fell 


Kitty.    Post  8TO,  boards,  is. ;  cloth,  or.  6rf.         |         Felicia.    Post  STO.  illustrated  hoard*,  it. 


Egerton  (Rev.  J.  C.,  M.A.).  —  Sussex  Folk  and  Sussex  Ways. 

With  Introduction  by  Ray.  Dr.  H.  WAGE,  and  Four  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y. 

Eggleston  (Edward). — Roxy;  A  Novel.    Post  8vo.  illust.  boards,  zs. 
Englishman's  House,  The :  A  Practical  Guide  for  Selecting  or  Build- 

ing  a  House.     By  C.  ].  RICHARDSON.    Coloured  Frontispiece  and  534  Illusts.    Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Ewald  (Alex.  Charles,  F.S.A.),  Works  by. 

The  Life  and  Times  of  Prince  Charles  Stuart,  Count  of  Albany  (THE  YOUNG  PRETEN- 
DER).   With  a  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 
Stories  from  the  State  Papers.    With  Autotype  Frontispiece.    Crown  9vo,  cloth,  dr. 

Eyes,  Our ;  How  to  Preserve  Them.     By  JOHN  BROWNING.    Cr.  8vo,  is. 
Familiar  Short  Sayings  of  Great  Men.     By  SAMUEL  ARTHUR  BENT, 

A.M.     Fifth  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.     Crown  SYO.  cloth  extra.  is.  6d. 

Faraday  (Michael),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  extra,  4$.  6d.  each. 

The  Chemical  History  of  a  Candle:  Lectures  delivered  before  a  Juvenile  Audience.    Edited 

by  WILLIAM  CROOKES,  F.C.S.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

On  the  Various  Forces  of  Nature,  and  their  Relations  to  each  other.     Edited  by 
.  WILLIAM  CROOKES.  F.C.S.    With  illustrations. 

Farrer  ^J,  An  son),  Works  by. 

Military  Manners  and  Customs.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 

War  :  Three  Essays,  reprinted  from  '  Military  Manners  and  Customs.'    Crown  8vo,  «. ;  cloth,  it.  6,i. 

Fenn  (Q.  Man vi lie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  STO,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each. 
The  Hew  Mistress.            I          Witness  to  the  Deed.     |        The  Tiger  Lily, 
The  White  Virgin. Crown_Rvr>,  cloth  extra,  jr.  (W. 

Fin-Bee. — The  Cupboard  Papers:  Observations  on  the  Art  of  Living 

and  Dining.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Fireworks,  The  Complete  Art  of  Making ;  or,  The  Pyrotechnist's 

Treasury.    By  THOMAS  KENTISH.    With  267  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y. 

First  Book,  My.     By  WALTER  BESANT,  JAMES  PAYN,  W.  CLARK  Rus- 

SELL,  GRANT  ALLEN.  HALL  CAINE,  GEORGE  R.  SIMS,  RUDYARD  KIPLING,  A.  CONAN  novi.i;, 
M.  E.  BRADDON.  F.  w.  ROBINSON,  H.  RIDER  HAGGARD.  R.  M.  BALLANTYNP..  I.  ZANOWII.I., 
MORLF.Y  ROBERTS,  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY,  MARY  CORRLLI,  J.  K.  JEROME.  JOHN  STRANGE 
WINTER,  BRET  HARTE,  •  Q.,'  ROBERT  BUCHANAN,  and  R.  L.  STEVENSON.  With  a  Prefatory  Story 
by  JEROME  K.  JEROME,  and  185  Illustrations.  Small  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  JS.  dd. 

Fitzgerald  (Percy),  Works  by. 

The  World  Behind  the  Scenes.    Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  if.  6a. 
Little  Essays:  Passages  from  the  Letters  of  CHARLES  LAMB.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6J. 
A  Day's  Tour :    A  Journey  through  France  and  Belgium.    With  Sketches.    Crown  410,  it. 
Fatal  Zero.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  w.  each. 

Bella  Donna.          I     The  Lady  of  Brantome.        I     The  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 
Polly.  |     Never  Forgotten.  |     Seventy-five  Brooke  Street. 

The  Life  of  James  Boswell  (of  Auchinleck).    With  Illtists.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  us. 

The  Savoy  Opera.    With  60  Illustrations  and  Portraits.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  31.  6rf. 

Sir  Henry  Irving:  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum.    With  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  u.  6tt 

Flammarion  (Camille),  Works  by. 

Popular  Astronomy :  A  General  Description  of  the  Heavens.    Translated  by  J.  ELLARD  GORE, 

F.R.A.S.    With  Three  Plates  and  a83  Illustrations.     Medium  8vo,  cloth,  i6s. 
Urania:  A  Romance.    With  87  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  5^. 

Fletcher's   (Giles,   B.D.)    Complete  Poems:    Christ's  Victoria  in 

Heaven,  Christ's  Victorie  on  Earth,  Christ's  Triumph  over  Death,  and  Minor  Poems.  With  Notes  by 
Rrv.  A.  B.  GROSART,  P.P.  Crown  8vo.  cloth  boards.  6s. 

Fonblanque  (Albany).— Filthy  Lucre.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  2*. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  no  &  in  St.  Martin'*  Lane,  London,  W.C/       9 
Francillon  (R.  E.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
One  by  One.                          I     A  Real  Queen.              |     A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 
Ropes  of  Sand.    Illustrated.      

Post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  or.  each. 
Queen  Cophetua.     I     Olympla.        |     Romances  of  the  Law.     I    King  or  K nave  ? 


Jack  Doyle's  Daughter.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y. 
Esther's  Clove.    1-cap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. 


Frederic  (Harold),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.  I        The  Lawton  Girl. 

French  Literature,  A  History  of.     By  HENRY  VAN  LAUN.    Three 

Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  fxi.  each. 

Frlswell  (Hain).— One  of  Two;  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illuat.  bds..  25. 
Frost  (Thomas),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

Circus  Life  and  Circus  Celebrities.        |        Lives  of  the  Conjurers. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London  Fairs. 


Fry's  (Herbert)  Royal  Guide  to  the  London  Charities.     Edited 

by  JOHN  LANE.    Published  Annually.    Crown  SYO,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Gardening  Books.     Post  8vo,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp.  15.  6d.  each. 

A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse.    By  GEORGE  GLF.NNY. 
Household  Horticulture.    By  TOM  and  JANB  JBRROLD,    Illustrated. 
Tha  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent.    By  TOM  JERROLD. 

My  Garden  Wild.    By  FRANCIS  G.  HEATH.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Gardner  (Mrs.  Alan).— Rifle  and  Spear  with  the  Rajpoots :  Being 

the  Narrative  or  a  Winter's  Travel  and  Sport  in  Northern  India.    With  numerous  Illustrations  by  the 
Author  and  F.  H.  TOWNSEND.     Demy  410,  half-bound,  au. 

Garrett  (Edward).— The  Capel  Girls:  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  with  two  Illustrations,  31.  6d.  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Gaulot  (Paul).— The  Red  Shirts:  A  Story  of  the  Revolution.    Trans- 
lated by  JOHN  DE  VILLIHRS.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  y.  «rf. 

Gentleman's   Magazine,    The.      is.    Monthly.       Contains  Stories, 

Articles  upon  Literature,  Science,  Biography,  and  Art,  and '  Table  Talk '  by  SYLVANUS  URBAN. 
_  *«*  Sound  Volumts/or  recent  years  kept  in  stock,  8j.  6J.  each.    Casts/or  Uniiinjf,  ts. 

Gentleman's  Annual,  The.    Published  Annually  in  November,     is. 

That  for  1896  is  entitled  A  M Inlon  of  the  Moon,  by  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

German   Popular  Stories.      Collected  by  the  Brothers  GRIMM  and 

Translated  by  EDGAR  TAYLOR.     With  Introduction  by  JOHN  RUSKIN,  and  33  Steel  Plate!  after 
GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.    Square  8vo.  cloth,  6t.  6af.  ;  gilt  edges,  ?J.  6rf.  

Gibbon  (Chas.),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35. 6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  bds.,  zs.  ea. 

-    Robin  Gray.    Frontispiece.  |     The  Golden  Shaft.    Frontispiece.  1        Loving  a  Dream. 
Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards.  M.  each. 


The  Flower  of  the  Forest. 

The  Dead  Heart. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

What  Will  the  World  Say? 

For  the  King.         j     A  Hard  Knot. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

In  Pastures  Green. 


In  Love  and  War. 
A  Heart's  Problem. 


Mead  and  Stream. 
Braes  of  Yarrow. 


By  1 

The  __ 

Fancy  Free.        |     Of  High  Degree. 

In  Honour  Bound. 

Heart's  Delight.     I     Blood-Money. 


Gilbert  (W.  S.),  Original  Plays  by.     In  Three  Series,  2$.  6d.  each. 

The  FIRST  SERIES  contains  :  The  Wicked  World— Pygmalion  and  GalMM— Charity— The  Princess— 

The  Palace  of  Truth— Trial  by  Jury. 
The  SI-COND  SERIES  :  Broken  Hearts— Enfneed— Sweetheart*— Grctehen— Daal  Druce— Tom  Cobb 

— H.M.S.  '  Pinafore '—The  Sorcerer— Th«  Pirates  of  Penxance. 
The  THIRD  SERIES:   Comedy  and  Tragedy— Fofjerty's  Fairy— Rotenerants  and  Gullden«ara— 

Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Ruddieore—  The  YeoniM  of  the  Guard— The  GonJ»lie»s- 

The  Mountebanks-Utopia. 

Eight  Original  Comla  Operas  written  by  W.  S.  GILBERT.    Containing:  The  S»rcerer— H.M.S. 

'  Pinafore '—The   Pirates  of    Penzance— lolantho— Patience— Princess  Ida— The  Mikado— Trial  by 

Jury.     Demy  »vo,  cloth  limp,  ms.  6J. 
The  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  Birthday  Book:  Quotations  for  Every  Day  In  the  Year,  selected 


Royal 


ir>eri  ana  auiuvan  oirtnaay  BOOK:  gueaneM  lor  Ever*  Dnrn  the  Yenr,  selected 
Plays  by  W.  S.  GILBERT  set  to  Music  by  Sir  A.  SULLIVAN.  Compiled  by  AtUX.  WATBON. 
1  i6mo,  Japanese  leather,  it.  $£ 
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Gilbert  (William),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds..  as.  each. 

Dr.  Austin's  Guests.  I        James  Duke.  Costermonger. 

The  Wizard  of  the  Mountain. 

Glanville  (Ernest),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  64.  each  ;  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  or.  each. 

The  Lost  Metres*  i  A  Tale  of  I.ove,  Battle,  and  Adventure.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  H.  NlSBBT. 
The  Fouicker  :  A  Romance  of  Mashonaland.     With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NlSBET. 
A  Fair  Colonist.  With  a  I-'romispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 

The  Golden  Rock.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 
Kloof  Yarns.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cluili,  is.  6,1. 

Glenny  (George).— A  Year's  Work  in  Garden  and  Greenhouse: 

Practical  Advice  as  to  the  Management  of  the  Flower,  Fruit,  and  Frame  Garden.  Post  Svo.  is. :  cloth,  is.fxl. 

Godwin  (William).— Lives  of  the  Necromancers.    Post  8vo.  cl.,  2;. 

Golden  Treasury  of  Thought,  The:   An  Encyclopaedia  of  QUOTA- 
TIONS.   Edited  by  THEODORE  TAYLOR.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  js.  M. 

(iontaut,  Memoirs  of  the  Duchesse  de  (Gouvemante  to  the  Chil- 

dren  »f  France).  1773-1836.    With  Two  Photogravures.    Two  Vols..  demy  8vo.  cloth  extra.  v\s. 

Goodman  (E.  J.).— The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne.  Cr.  Svo,  35.  Cd. 
Graham  (Leonard).— The  Professor's  Wife;  A  Story.  Fcp.  8vo.  is. 
Greeks  and  Romans,  The  Life  of  the,  described  from  Antique 

Monuments.    By  ERNST  GUHL  and  W.   KONER.    Edited  by  Dr.  F.  HUEFFER.    With  345  lllustra- 
tions.     Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7$.  6d. 

Greenwood  (James),  Works  by.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Wilds  of  London.  I        Low-Life  Deeps. 

Greville  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Nlkanor.    Translated  by  ELIZA  E.  CHASE.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 
A  Noble  Woman.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $s.  ;  post  Evo,  illustrated  boards,  at. 

Griffith  (Cecil).— Corinthia  Marazion  :  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  6d.  ;  p«st  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Grundy  (Sydney).— The  Days  of  his  Vanity:    A  Passage  in  the 

Life  of  a  Young  Man.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

1  labberton  (John,  Author  of  '  Helen's  Babies  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each  :  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 
Bructon's  Bayou. !        Country  Luck. 

Hair,  The :  Its  Treatment  in  Health,  Weakness,  and  Disease.     Trans- 
lated from  the  German  of  Dr.  J.  PlNCUS.    Crown  Svo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Hake  (Dr.  Thomas  Gordon),  Poems  by.     Cr.  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  6*.  each. 

New  Symbols.              i        Legends  of  the  Morrow.        |        The  Serpent  Play. 
Maiden  Ecstasy.    Small  410,  cloth  extra,  &s. 


Halifax  (C.).— Dr.  Rumsey's  Patient.      By  Mrs.  L.  T.  MEADE  and 
CLIFFORD  HALIFAX,  M.D.   Crow^i  gvo,  cloth.  6j. 

Hall  (Mrs.  S.  C.).— Sketches  of  Irish  Character.     With  numerous 

Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood  by  MACLISE,  GILBERT,  HARVEY,  and  GEORGE  CKUIKSIIANK. 
Small  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ;x.  M. 

Hall  (Owen).— The  Track  of  a  Storm.  Crown  8vo.  cloth.  65. 
Halliday  (Andrew). — Every-day  Papers.  Post  8vo.  boards.  25. 
Handwriting,  The  Philosophy  of.  With  over  100  Facsimiles  and 

Explanatory  Text.    By  DON  FELIX  DE  SALAMANCA.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  as.  &/. 

Hanky-Panky:      Easy  and  Difficult  Tricks,  White  Magic,  Sleight  of 

Hand.  &c     Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  300  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  doth  extra.  4J.  6rf. 

Hardy  (Lady  Duffus).— Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice.   Post  8vo,  bds.,  zs. 
Hardy  (Thomas).— Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     Crown  8vo  cloth 

extra,  wila  Portrait  ana  15  Illustration-;,  TJ.  6af. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at.     cloth  limp,  as.  dd. 

Harwood  (J.  Berwick).— The  Tenth  Earl.    Post  8vo,  boards,  zs, 
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Harte's  (Bret)  Collected  Works.    Revised  by  the  Author.   LIBRARY 

EDITION,  in  Nine  Volumes,  crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Vol.        I.  COMPLETE  POETICAL  AND  DRAMATIC  WORKS,    with  Steel-plate  Portrait. 
.,        II.  THE  LUCK  OF  ROARING  CAMP— BOHEMIAN  PAPERS— AMERICAN  LEGENDS. 
.,      III.  TALES  OF  THE  ARGONAUTS— EASTERN  SKETCHES. 
.,      iv.  GABRIEL  CONROY.  |     Vol.  v.  STORIES— CONDENSED  NOVELS,  &c. 
n      VI.  TALES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE. 

vii.  TALES  OF  THE  PACIFIC  SLOPE— II.   with  Portrait  by  JOHN  PBTTIE,  R.A. 
„  vni.  TALES  OP  THB  PINE  AND  THE  CYPRESS. 

„     IX.  BUCKEYE  AND  CHAPPAREL. 

The  Select  Works  of  Bret  Harte,  in  Prose  and  Poetry.     With  Introductory  Essay  by  J.  M. 

BELLEW,  Portrait  of  the  Author,  and  50  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6ti. 
Bret  Harte's  Poetical  Works.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  4*.  6.1. 
A  New  Volume  of  Poems.     Crown  8vo,  buckram,  $s.  [I'repariii?. 

The  Queen  of  the  Pirate  Isle.  With  28  Original  Drawings  by  KATE  GREENAWAY,  reproduced 
in  Colours  by  EDMUND  EVANS.  Small  410.  cloth,  y. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards,  v.  each. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains.    With  60  illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden  Gate.    With  59  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L,  WOOD. 

Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6ti.  each. 

A  Sappho  of  Green  Springs,  &c.    With  Two  Illustrations  by  HUME  NISBET. 
Colonel  Starbottle's  Client,  and  Some  Other  People.    With  a  Frontispiece. 
Susy  :  A  Novel.     With  Frontispiece  and  Vignette  by  J.  A.  CHRISTIE. 
Sally  Dows,  &c.     With  47  Illustrations  by  W   D.  ALMOND  and  others. 
A  Protegee  of  Jack  Hamlin's,  &c.    With  ao  Illustrations  by  W.  SMALL  and  others. 
The  Bell-Ringer  of  Angel's,  &c.    With  39  Illustrations  by  DUDLEY  HARDY  and  others. 
Clarence  :  A  Story  of  the  American  War.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  A.  JULE  GOODMAN. 
Barker's  Luck,  &c.    With  TO  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER,  PAUL  HARDY,  &c. 
Devil's  Ford,  &c.    With  a  Frontispiece  by_W.  H^OVEREND. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2  r.  each. 
Gabriel  Conroy.  The  Luck  of  Roaring  Camp,  Sic. 

An  Heiress  ol  Red  Dog,  &e. I          Callfornlan  Stories. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards  3s.  each;  cloth,  at.  6ii.  each. 
Flip. |        Maruja.  |        A  Phyllis  of  the  Sierras. 

Hawels  (Mrs.  H.  R.),  Books  by. 

The  Art  of  Beauty.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  91  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  6s. 

The  Art  of  Decoration.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  74  Illustrations.     Sq.  8vo,  cloth  bds.,  in. 

The  Art  of  Dress.    With  33  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  fxl. 

Chaucer  for  Schools.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Chaucer  for  Children.    With  38  Illustrations  (8  Coloured).    Crown  410,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6J. 

Haweis  (Rev.  H.  R.,  M.A.),  Books  by. 

American  Humorists:  WASHINGTON  IRVING,  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES,  TAMES  RUSSELL 
LOWELL,  ARTEMUS  WARD,  MARK  TWAIN,  and  BRET  HARTE.  Third  Edition.  Crown  Svo, 
cloth  extra,  6f. 

Travel  and  Talk,  1885-93-95  :  My  Hundred  Thousand  Miles  of  Travel  through  America— Canada 
—New  Zealand— Tasmania— Australia— Ceylon -The  Paradises  of  the  Pacific.  With  Photogravure 
Frontispieces.  Two  Vols..  crown  8vo.  cloth,  2ij. 

Hawthorne  (Julian),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3^.  6d.  each  j    post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  ts.  each. 

Carth.  |        Eilice  Quentln.  Beatrix  Randolph.    With  Four  IllusM. 

Sebastian  Strome.  David  Polndexter's  Disappearance. 

Fortune's  Fool.    |     Dust.    Four  Illusts.      |         The  Spectre  of  the  Camera. 
Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Miss  Cadogna.  |         Lo ve-or  a  Name. 

Mrs.  Gainsborough's  Diamonds,     reap.  8vo,  illustrated  cover,  is. 

Hawthorne  (Nathaniel).— Our  Old   Home.      Annotated  with  Pas- 
sages from  the  Author's  Note-books,  and  Illustrated  with  31  Photogravures.     Two  Vols.,  cr.  8vo.  151. 

Heath  (Francis  George).— My  Garden  Wild,  and  What  I  Grew 

There.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges.  6s. 

Helps  (Sir  Arthur),  Works  by.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  6d.  each. 

Animals  and  their  Masters. I         Social  Pressure. 

Ivan  da  Blron !  A  Novel    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6tt. :  post  8ve.  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Henderson  (Isaac).  — Agatha  Page;  A  Novel.      Cr.  8vo. cl.,  3*.  6d. 
Henty  (G.  A.),  Novels  by. 

Rujub  the  Juggler.    With  Eight  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6J.; 

post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 
Dorothy's  Double.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6J. 
The  Queen's  Cup.    3  vols..  crown  Svo,  igj.  n«t. \Sh»rtly. 

Herman  (Henry). — A  Leading  Lady.     Post  8vo.  bds.,  25. ;  cl.,zs.6d. 
Herrick's  (Robert)  Hesperides,  Noble  Numbers,  and  Complete 

Collected  Poems.    With   Memorial-Introduction  and  Notes  by  the  Rer.  A.  B.  GltOSART,   D.D., 

Steel  1'urtrait,  &c.     Three  Yols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  board*,  i8s. 
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Hertzka  (Dr.  Theodor). — Freeland:  A  Social  Anticipation.    Trans- 

lated  by  ARTHUR  RANSOM.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Hesse- Wartegg  (Chevalier  Ernst  von). —  Tunis:    The  Land  and 

the  People.    With  aa  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Hill  (Headon).— Zambra  the  Detective.   Post  8vo.  bds.,  25.;  cl.,  zs. 6d. 
Hill  (John),  Works  by. 

Treason-Felony.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2*.        |     The  Common  Ancestor.    Cr.  8ro,  cloth,  y.  dd. 

Hindley  [Charles),  Works  by. 

Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings:   Including  Reminiscence*  connected  with  Coffee  Houses, 

Clubs.  Arc.     With  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6J. 
The  Llfa  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Hodges  (Sydney). — When  Leaves  were  Green.  3  vols.,i5i.  net. 
Hoey  (Mrs.  Cashel). — The  Lover's  Creed.     Post  8vo,  boards,  zs. 
Holiday,  Where  to  go  for  a.     By  E.  P.  SHOLL,  Sir  H.  MAXWELL, 

Bart.,  M.P.,  JOHN  WATSON.  JANE  BARI.OW,  MARY  LOVHTT  CAMERON,  JUSTIN  II.  MCCARTHY, 
PAUL  LANGH,  J.  W.  GRAHAM,  J.  H.  SALTER,  PIICEBE  ALLEN,  S.  J.  BECKETT,  L.  RIVERS  VINE, 
and  C.  F.  GORDON  CUMMING.  Crown  8vo.  is. :  cloth,  if.  (xi. 

Hollingshead  (John).— Niagara  Spray.     Crown  8vo.  is. 

Holmes  (Gordon,  M.D.)— The  Science  of  Voice  Production  and 

Voice  Preservation.    Crown  8vo.  u. ;  cloth,  u.  &/. 

Holmes  (Oliver  Wendell),  Works  by. 

The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table.    Illustrated  by  J.  GORDON  THOMSON.    Post  8vo.  cloth 

limp,  2J.  6ti.~  Another  Edition,  post  Sro,  cloth,  ar. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast-Table  and  The  Professor  at  the  Breakfast-Table. 

In  One  Vol.    Post  8vo.  half-bound,  2*. 

Hood's  (Thomas)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Life  of 

the   Author,  Portrait,  and  aoo  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7J.  6d. 

Hood's  Whims  and  Oddities.    With  85  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  •a. 

Hood    (Tom).— From   Nowhere   to   the   North    Pole:    A  Noah's 

Arkaeological  Narrative.    With  35  Illustrations  by  W.  BRUNTON  and  E.  C.  BARNES.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth.  6s. 

Hook's  (Theodore)  Choice  Humorous  Works;  including  his  Ludi- 
crous Adrentures,  Bons  Mots,  Puns,  and  Hoaxes.  With  Life  of  the  Author,  Portraits,  Facsimiles,  and 
Illustrations.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  (xi. 

Hooper  (Mrs.  Oeo.).— The  House  of  Raby.     Post  8vo,  boards,  zs. 
Hopkins  (Tighe).— "Twixt  Love  and  Duty.'     Post  8vo,  boards,  as. 
Home  (R.  Hengist).  — Orion :    An  Epic  Poem.     With  Photograph 

Portrait  by  SUMMERS.    Tenth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s. 

Hungerford  (Mrs.,  Author  of  '  Molly  Bawn  '),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  ar.  each  :  cloth  limp,  as.  M.  each. 

A  Maiden  All  Forlorn.         I        In  Durance  Vile.  A  Mental  Struggle. 

Marvel.  I A  Modern  Circe. | 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2?.  each  :  cloth  limp,  zs.  6J.  each. 

Lady  Yerner's  Flight.  I        The  Red-House  Mystery. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each. 
The  Three  Graces.    With  6  Illustrations. 

The  Professor's  Experiment.    With  Frontispiece  by  E.  J.  WHEELER. 
A  Point  of  Conscience. [Ft!'.  1897. 

Hunt's  (Leigh)  Essays :  A  Tale  for  a  Chimney  Corner,  &c.  Edited 

by  EDMUND  OLLIER.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  xs. 

Hunt  (Mrs.  Alfred),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro.  cloth  extra,  31.  6J.  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  it,  each. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  I        Self-Condemned.        |        That  Other  Person. 

Thornlcroft's  Model.    Post  8ro.  boards,  ss.     |     Mrs.  Juliet.    Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra.  31.  6tf. 

Hutchison  (W.  M.).— Hints  on  Colt-breaking.     With  25  Illustra- 

Hang.    CrowB  tro,  cloth  extra,  y.  6/. 

Hydrophobia  :  An  Account  of  M.  PASTEUR'S  System  ;  The  Technique  of 

Us  Method,  and  Statistic*.    By  RENAUD  SUZOR,  M.B.    Crown  STO,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Hyne  (C.  J.  Cutcliffe).—  Honour  of  Thieves.     Cr.  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Idler  (The)  :    An  Illustrated   Magazine.     Edited  by  J.  K.  JEROME,     is. 

Monthly.    The  first  EIGHT  VOLS.,  cloth,  5*.  each;  Vol.  IX.,  7*.  W.— Cases  for  Binding,  it.  trf.  each. 
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Impressions  (The)  of  Aureole.  Cheaper  Edition,  with  a  New  Pre- 
face. Post  8ro,  blush-rose  paper  and  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Indoor  Paupers.  By  ONE  OF  THEM.  Crown  8vo,  15.  ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Ingelow  (Jean).— Fated  to  be  Free.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  bds.,  25. 
Innkeeper's  Handbook  (The)  and  Licensed  Victualler's  Manual. 

By  J.  TKEVOR-DAVIES.    Crown  8vo.  is.  ;  cloth,  is.  dd. 

Irish  Wit  and  Humour,   Songs  of.      Collected  and  Edited  by  A. 

PERCEVAL  GRAVES.    Past  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  (xt. 

Irving  (Sir  Henry)  :  A  Record  of  over  Twenty  Years  at  the  Lyceum. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD.    With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

James  (C.  T.  C.).  — A  Romance  of  the  Queen's  Hounds.      Post 

8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Jameson  (William). — My  Dead  Self.  Post  8vo,  bds.,  2$.  ;  cl.,  zs.  6d. 
Japp  (Alex.  H.,  LL.D.). — Dramatic  Pictures,  &c.  Cr.  8vo,  cloth,  55. 
Jay  (Harriett),  Novels  by.  Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s.  each. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  |          The  Queen  of  Connaught. 

Jefferies  (Richard),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 

Nature  neap  London.  |       The  Life  ot  the  Fields.     |        The  Open  Air. 

V  Also  the  HAND-MADE  PAPER  EDITION,  crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6s.  each. 

The  Eulogy  of  Richard  Jefferies.   By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT.   With  a  Photograph  Portrait. 
Crown  STO,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Jennings  (Henry  J.),  Works  by. 

Curiosities  of  Criticism.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  or.  6J. 

Lord  Tennyson :  A  Biographical  Sketch.    With  Portrait.    Post  8vo,  it. ;  cloth,  IT.  6d. 

Jerome  (Jerome  K.),  Books  by. 

Stageland.    With  64  Illustrations  by  J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Heap.  «to,  picture  cover,  it. 
John  Ingerfleld,  &c.  With  9  Illusts.  by  A.  S.  BOYD  and  JOHN  GUI.ICH.   Fcap.  8vo,  pic.  cov.  it.  6Vf 
The  Prude's  Progress :  A  Comedy  by  J.  K.  JEROME  and  EDEN  PHILLPOTTS.  Cr.Svo,  is.  6d. 

Jerrold  (Douglas).— The  Barber's   Chair;    and   The  Hedgehog 

Letters.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  ss. 

Jerrold  (Tom),  Works  by.  Post  8vo,  is.  ea. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Garden  that  Paid  the  Rent. 

Household  Horticulture  :  A  Gossip  about  Flowers.    Illustrated. 

Jesse  (Edward).— Scenes  and  Occupations  of  a  Country  Life. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  at. 

Jones  (William,  F.S.A.),  Works  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.  extra,  ys.  6d.  each. 

Finger-Ring  Lore :  Historic.il,  Legendary,  and  Anecdotal.    With  nearly  300  Illustrations.    Second 

Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged. 
Credulities,  Past  and  Present.    Including  the  Sea  and  Seamen,  Miners.  Talismans,  Word  and 

Letter  Divination,  Exorcising  and  Blessing  of  Animals,  Birds,  Eggs,  Luck,  Arc.    With  Frontispiece. 
Crowns  and  Coronations  t  A  History  of  Regalia.    With  100  Illustrations. 

Jonson's  (Ben)  Works.      With  Notes  Critical  and  Explanatory,  and 

a  Biographical  Memoir  by  WILLIAM  GlFFORD.    Edited  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.      Three  Vote, 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

Josephus,  The  Complete  Works  of.  Translated  by  WHISTON.  Con- 
taining '  The  Antiquities  of  the  Jews'  and  'The  Wars  of  the  Jews.'  With  52  Illustrations  and  Maps. 
Two  Vols..  demy  8v».  half-bound,  nj.  6rf. 

Kempt  (Robert).— Pencil  and  Palette :  Chapters  on  Art  and  Artists. 

Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d. 

Kershaw    (Mark).  —  Colonial    Facts   and    Fictions:    HumoroHs 

Sketches.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  board».  is. ;  cloth,  ts.  6rf. 

King  (R.  Ashe),  Novels  by.  Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  y.  6d.  ea.;  post  Svo, bds.,  zs.  ea. 

A  Drawn  Game.  I         '  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 
Passion's  Slav*.  .1        Bell  Barry, 
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Knight    (William,  M.R.C.S.,    and    Edward,    L.R.C.P.).  —  The 

Patient's  Vade  Mecum ;  How  to  Get  Most  Benefit  frttn  Medical  Advice.    Cr.  8vo.  if. ;  cl.,  u.  6ii. 

Knights  (The)  of  the  Lion  :  A  RomanO-e  of  the  Thirteenth  Century 

Edited,  with  an  Introduction,  by  the  MARQUESS  OF  LORNR,  K.T.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Lamb's    (Charles)  Complete  Works  in  Prose  and  Verse,   including 

•Poetry  for  Children 'and 'Prince  Dorus.'  Edited,  with  Notes  and  Introduction,  by  R.  H.  SHEP- 
HERD. With  Two  Portraits  and  Facsimile  of  the  '  Essay  on  RoastPig.'  Crown  8vo,  half-bd.,  js.  6rf. 

The  Essays  of  Ella.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  Z.T. 

Little  Essays :  Sketches  and  Characters  by  CHARLES  LAMB,  selected  from  his  Letters  by  PERCY 
FITZGERALD.  Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2.r.  &/. 

The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamb.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  BK  ANDER  MAT- 
THEWS,  and  Steel-plate  Portrait.  Fcap.  8vo,  half-bound,  zs.  6d. 

Landor  (Walter  Savage).— Citation  and  Examination  of  William 

Shakspeare,  &c.,  before  Sir  Thomas  Lucy,  touching;  Deer-stealin?,  igth  September,  1582.  To  which 
is  added.  A  Conference  of  Master  Edmund  Spenser  with  the  Earl  of  Essex,  touching  the 
State  of  Ireland,  1595.  Fcap.  8vo.  half-Roxburghe,  at.  6d. 

Lane  (Edward  William).— The  Thousand  and  One  Nights,  com- 

monly  called  in  England  The  Arabian  Nights'  Entertainments.  Translated  from  the  Arnbic, 
with  Notes.  Illustrated  with  many  hundred  Enu'ravinirs  from  Designs  by  HARVEY.  Edited  by  EDWAKD 
STANLEY  POOLE.  With  Preface  by  STANLEY  LANB-POOLE.  Three  Vuls..  demy  8vo,  cloth,  is.  txl.  ea. 

Larwood  (Jacob),  Works  by. 

The  Story  of  the  London  Parks.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6A 
Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    1'ost  8vo,  laid  paper,  half-bound,  as. 

Post  8vo,  doth  limp,  zs.  6d.  each. 
Forensic  Anecdotes. I          Theatrical  Anecdotes. 

Lehmann  (R.  C.),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  15.  eaca;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

Harry  Flndyer  at  Cambridge. 

Conversational  Hints  for  Young  Shooters !  A  Guide  to  Polite  Talk. 

Leigh  (Henry  S.),  Works  by. 

Carols  of  Cockayne.    Printed  on  hand-made  paper,  bound  in  huckram,  ST. 
Jeux  d'Esprlt.    Edited  by  HENRY  S.  LEIGH.    Post  8vo.  cloth  limp,  ar.  6rf. 


Leland  (C.   Godfrey).— A  Manual  of  Mending  and  Repairing. 

With  Diagrams.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ST. 

Lepelletier  (Edmond).  —  Madame  Sans-Gene.     Translated  from 

the  French  by  JOHN  DB  VlLLlP.RS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  5rf. 

Leys  (John). — The  Lindsays:  A  Romance.    Post  8vo,  illust.bds.,  2s. 
Lindsay  (Harry).— Rhoda  Roberts:  A  Welsh  Mining  Story.   Crown 

8vo.  cloth,  y.  6ft. 

Linton  (E.  Lynn),  Works  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6ti.  each ;   post  8»o,  Illustrated  boards,  tt.  each. 

Patricia  Kemball.     I        lone.  Under  which  Lord  ?    With  u  Illustrations. 

The  Atonement  of  Learn  Dundas.  'My  Love!'        |      Sowing  the  Wind. 

The  World  Well  Lost.    With  12  Illusts.  Paston  Carew,  Millionaire  and  Miser. 

The  One  Too  Many. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  Rebel  of  the  Family.    I         With  a  Silken  Thread. 

Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6rf.  each. 

Witch  Stories.  .  I        Ourselves:  Essays  on  Women. 

Freoshooting:  Extracts  from  the  Works  of  Mrs.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Dulcie  Everton.    9  vols.,  crown  8vo,  ioj.  net. 

Lucy  (Henry  W.).— Gideon  Fleyce:  A  Novel.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 

extra,  y.  6W.  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  it. 

Macalpine  (Avery),  Novels  by. 

Teresa  Itaaca.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is. 

Broken  Wings.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HRNNF.S9Y.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  «j. 

MacCoII  (Hugh),  Novels  by. 

Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Ednor  Whltlock.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6j. 

Macdonell  (Agnes).— Quaker  Cousins.     Post  8vo,  boards.  25. 
MacGregor  (Robert).— Pastimes  and  Players :    Notes  on  Popular 

_    Games.     Post  8vp,  cloth  limp,  ax.Jirf. 

Mackay   (Charles,   LL.D.).  —  Interludes   and    Undertones;    or, 

Mu^i.-  at  Twilight.    Crown  Stro,  cloth  extra,  6*. 
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McCarthy  (Justin,  M.P.),  Works  by. 

A  History  of  Oup  Own  Times,  Iroin  tha  Accession  of  Queen  Victoria  to  the  General  Election  of 
1880.  I:our  Vols.,  demy  8vu,  cloth  extra,  iaj.  each.— Also  a  POPULAR  EDITION,  in  Four  Vols., 
crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each.— And  the  ]  U  BILEE  EDITION,  with  an  Appendix  of  Events  to  the  cud 
of  1886,  in  Two  Vols.,  large  crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7.r.  6J.  each. 

*.*  Vol.  V.,  bringing  the  narrative  down  to  the  end  oj  the  Sixtieth  Year  of  the  Queen's  Reign,  is 
.     In  preparation.     Demy  8vo,  cloth,  isj. 

A  Short  History  of  Our  Own  Times.  One  VoL,  crown  Bvo,  cloth  extra,  6s.— Also  a  CHEAP 
POPULAR  EDITION,  post  8vo,  cloth  limp.  zj-.  6,/. 

A  History  of  the  Four  Georges.    Four  Vols..  demy  8vo.  cl.  ex.,  tar.  each.     fVols.  I.  &  II.  ready. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jf.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each ;  cloth  limp,  2s.  (xi.  each. 


The  Waterdale  Neighbours. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 

Linley  Rochford. 

Daar  Lady  Disdain. 

Miss  Misanthrope.    With  12  Illustrations. 


Donna  Quixote.     With  12  Illustrations. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

Maid  of  Athens.       With  12  Illustrations. 

Camiola :  A  Girl  with  a  l-"uuuue. 

The  Dictator. 

Rod  Diamonds. 


The  Riddle  Ring.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  &i. [May,  189-. 

•  The  Right  Honourable.'    By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY,  M.P.,  and  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

McCarthy  (Justin  Huntly),  Works  by. 

The  French  Revolution.    (Constituent  Assembly,  1780-91).    Four  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  12*. 
each.  Vols.  I.  &  II.  ready;  Vols.  III.  &  IV.  in  the  press. 

An  Outline  of  the  History  of  Ireland.    Crown  8vo,  is.  :  cloth,  is.  6.V. 
Ireland  Since  the  Union :  Sketches  of  Irish  History.  1708-1886.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Haflz  in  London :  Poems.    Small  8«x>,  gold  cloth,  jr.  6<t. 


Our  Sensation  Novel.    Crown  Sro,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Doom :  An  Atlantic  Episode.    Crown  8ro,  picture  cover,  u. 

Dolly :  A  Sketch.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  if.  6ti. 

Lily  Lass :  A  Romance.    Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  ciotli  liinp,  is.  6rl. 

The  Thousand  and  One  Days.    With  Two  Photogravures.    Two  Vols.,  crown  8ro,  half-bd.,  izs. 

A  London  Legend.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  3.!-.  6,1. 

Mac  Donald  (George,  LL.D.),  Books  by. 

Works  of  Fancy  and  Imagination.    Ten  Vols.,  i6mo,  cloth,  gilt  edges,  in  cloth  case,  sis. ;  or 

the  Volumes  may  be  had  separately,  in  Grolier  cloth,  at  2S.  6ii.  each. 
Vol.     I.  WITHIN  AND  WITHOUT.— THE  HIDDEN  LIFE. 

„      II.  THE  DISCIPI.H.— THE  GOSPEL  WOMEN.— BOOK  OP  SONNETS.— ORGAN  SONGS. 
„    III.  VIOLIN  SONGS.— SONGS  OK  THE  DAYS  AND  NIGHTS.— A  BOOK  OF  DREAMS.— ROADSI DE 

POEMS.— POEMS  FOR  CHILDREN. 
„    IV.  PARABLES.— BALLADS.— SCOTCH  SONGS. 

„  V.  &  VI.  PHANTASTES:  A  Faerie  Romance.  |      Vol.  VII.  THE  PORTENT. 

„  VIII.  THE  LIGHT  PRINCESS.— THE  GIANT'S  HEART.— SHADOWS. 
,,    IX.  CROSS  PURPOSES.— THE  GOLDEN  KEY.— THE  CARASOVN.— LITTLE  DAYLIGHT. 
..     X.  THE  CRUEL  PAINTER.— THE  wow  o'  RIVVEN.— THE  CASTLE.— THE  BROKEN  SWORDS. 
—THE  GRAY  WOLF.— UNCLE  CORNELIUS. 

Poetical  Works  of  George  MacDonald.    Collected  and  Arranged  by  the  Author.    Two  Vols., 

crown  8vo,  buckram,  izj. 
A  Threefold  Cord.  Edited  by  GEORGE  MACDONALD.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  jr. 

Phantasies:  A  Faerie  Romance.    With  25  Illustrations  by  ].  BELL.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6ti. 
Heather  and  Snow :  A  Novel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  31.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 
Lilith  t  A  Romance.    SECOND  EDITION.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Maclise  Portrait  Gallery  (The)  of  Illustrious  Literary  Charac- 
ters: 85  Portraits  by  DANIEL  MACLISE;  with  Memoirs— Biographical.  Critical.  Bibliographical 
and  Anecdotal— illustrative  of  the  Literature  of  the  former  half  of  the  Present  Century,  by  WILLIAM 
BATES,  B.A.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  -,s.  6d. 


Macquoid  (Mrs.),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  each. 

In  the  Ardennes.    With  50  Illustrations  by  THOMAS  R.  MACQUOID. 

-    Pictures  and  Legends  from  Normandy  and  Brittany.    34  Illusts.  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID, 
Tnrough  Normandy.    With  92  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID.  and  a  M.ip. 
Through  Brittany.    \Vith  35  Illustrations  by  T.  R.  MACQUOID,  and  a  Map. 
About  Yorkshire.    With  6;  illustrations  by  T.  R.   MACQUOID. 

Tost  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  Evil  Eye,  and  ether  Stories.  |       Lo»t  Rose,  and  othtr  Stories. 

Magician's   Own    Book,   The:    Performances  with  Epgs,  Hats,  &c. 

Edited  by  W.  H.  CREMER.    With  200  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,)  jr.  ex/. 

Magic  Lantern,  The,   and  its  Management  :  Including  full  Practical 

Directions.    By  T.  C.  HEPWORTH.    With  10  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo.  is. ;  t  loth.  IT.  6d. 

Maarna  Charta:    An  Exact  Facsimile  of  the  Original  in   the   British 

Museum,  3  feet  by  ?  feet,  with  Arms  and  Seals  emblazoned  in  Gold  and  Colours.  $J. 

Mallory   (Sir  Thomas).  —  Mort  d' Arthur:    The  Stories  of   King 

Arthur  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  Round  Tabla.     (A  Selection,)    Edited  by  8.  MONTGOMERIE  RAM- 
KING.    Pest  8vo,  cloth  limp,  «, 
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Mallock  (W.  H.),  Works  by. 

Tho  New  Republic.    Post  8vo,  picture  cover,  «. ;  cloth  limp,  ar.  6rf. 

The  New  Paul  &  Virginia :  Positivism  on  an  Island.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

A  Romance  of  the  Nineteenth  Century.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  61. ;  post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  it, 

Poems.    Small  4to,  parchment,  Ks. 

Is  Life  Worth  Living?    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra.  6s. 

Marks  (H.  S.,  R.A.),  Pen  and  Pencil  Sketches  by.     With  Four 

Photogravures  and  136  Illustrations.    Two  Vols.  demy  STO,  cloth,  yis.   

Marlowe's  Works.     Including  his  Translations.     Edited,  with  Notes 

and  Introductions,  by  Colonel  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  to 

Marryat  (Florence),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oats.  I      Fighting  the  Air. 

Open  !  Sesame ! [      Written  In  Fire. 

Massinger's  Plays.     From  the  Text  of  WILLIAM  GIFFORD.    "Edited 

by  Col.  CUNNINGHAM.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  61.    

Masterman  (J.).— Half-a-Dozen  Daughters.     Post  8vo,  boards,  zs. 

Matthews  (Brander).— A  Secret  of  the  Sea,  &c.      Post  8vo,  illus- 
trated boards,  is. ;  cloth  limp,  2f.  6d. 

Mayhew  (Henry).— London  Characters,  and  the  Humorous  Side 

of  London  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  64. 

Meade  (L.  T.),  Novels  by. 

A  Soldier  ol  Fortune.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d  each. 

In  an  Iron  Grip.  |          The  Yoloe  of  the  Charmer.    With  8  Illustrations.^**. 
Dr.  Ramsey's  Patient.    By  L.  T.  MBADE  a»d  CLIFFORD  HALIFAX.  M.D.    Crown  8vo.  cl.  &r. 

Merrick  (Leonard),  Stories  by. 

The  Man  who  was  Good.    Post  Svo,  picture  boards,  at, 

This  Stage  of  Fools.    Crown  8vo,  doth,  y.  6d. 

Mexican  Mustang  (On  a),  through  Texas    to  the  Rio  Grande.      By 

A.  E.  SWEET  and  J.  ARMOY  KSOX     With  aS$  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Middlemass  (Jean),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  25.  each. 

Touch  and  Go.  I      Mr.  Dorllllon. 

Miller  (Mrs.  F.  Fenwick).— Physiology  for  the  Young;  or,  The 

House  of  Life.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d. 

Milton  (J.  L.),  Works  by.     Post  Svo,  is.  each  ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 

The  Hygiene  of  the  Skin.    With  Directions  for  Diet,  Soaps,  Baths,  Wines,  &c. 

The  Bath  in  Diseases  of  the  Skin. 

The  Laws  of  Life,  and  their  Relation  to  Disease*  of  the  Skin. 

Minto  (Wm.).— Was  She  Good  or  Bad?    Cr.  8vo,  15.;  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Mitford  (Bertram),  Novels  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Gun-Runner :  A  Romance  of  Zululand.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L,  WOOD. 
The  Luck  of  Gerard  Rldgeley.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
The  King's  Assegai.    With  Six  full-page  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 
_   Renshaw  Tanning's  Quest.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  L.  WOOD. 

Molesworth  (Mrs.),  Novels  by. 

Hathercourt  Rectory.    Post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  at. 

That  Girl  In  Black.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  6rf. 

Moncrieff  (W.  D.  Scott-).— The  Abdication  :  An  Historical  Drama. 

With  Seven  Etchings  by  JOHN  PETTIE,  W.  Q.  ORCHARDSON,  J.  MACWHIRTBR,  COLIN  HUNTER. 
R.  MACBETH  and  TOM  GRAHAM.    Imperial  4to,  buckram,  us. 

Moore  (Thomas),  Works  by. 

The  Epicurean  ;  and  Alciphron.    Post  Svo,  half-bound,  as. 

Prose  and  Verse;  including  Suppressed  Passages  from  the  MEMOIRS  OF  LORD  BYRON.    Edited 
by  R.  H.  SHEPHERD.    With  Portrait.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  (ui. 

Muddock  (J.  E.)  Stories  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6J.  each. 

Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood.  With  is  Illustrations  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 
Basile  the  Jester,    With  Frontispiece  by  STANLEY  WOOD. 
Young  Lochlnvar. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  zr.  each. 

The  Dead  Han's  Secret.  |         From  the  Bosom  of  the  Deep. 

Stories  Weird  and  Wonderful.   Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  Zj. ;  cloth,  zi.  64. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  no  &  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London.  W.C.       I? 
Murray  (D.  Christie),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3.!-.  6i£  each  ;  post  8vo,  Illustrated  boards,  31.  each. 


A   Model  Father. 
Old  Blazer's  Hero. 
Cynic  Fortune.    Frontlsp. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 


First  Person  Singular. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph's  Coat.    12  Illusts. 

Coals  of  Fire.    3  Illusts. 

Val  Strange. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World.        

A  Capful  o'  Nail*.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  jr.  6d.  {Shortly, 

Mount  Despair,  &c.    With  Frontispiece  by  GRHNVILLH  MANTON.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  (xt. 
The  Making  of  a  Novelist  I  An  Experiment  in  Autobiography.     With  a  Collotype  Portrait  and 
Vignette.    Crown  8vo,  art  linen,  6s. 

Murray  (D.  Christie)  and  Henry  Herman,  Novels   by. 

Crown  8v«,  cloth  extra,  31.  dd.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  -a.  each. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  |        The  Bishops'  Bible. 

Paul  Jones's  Alias,  &c.    With  Illustrations  by  A.  FORESTIER  and  G.  NicoLET. 

Murray  (Henry),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  at.  each ;  cloth,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Game  of  Bluff.  '        |      A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

Newbolt  (Henry).— Taken  from  the  Enemy.  Fcp.  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 
Nisbet  (Hume),  Books  by. 

•  Ball  Up,'    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as, 
Dr.  Bernard  St.  Vincent.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Lessons  in  Art.    With  21  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  it.  6<f. 

Where  Art  Begins.    With  37  Illustrations.    Square  8vo,  cloth  extra,  ?j.  (xi. 

Norris  (W.  E.),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

Saint  Ann's. |       Billy  Bellow.    Frontispiece  by  F.  H.  TOWNSEND. 

6'Hanlon  (Alice),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  zs.  each. 

The  Unforeseen. I      Chance  7  o>  Fate  7 

Ohnet  (Georges),  Novels  by.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Doctor  Rameau.  I      A  Last  Love. 

A  Weird  Gift.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6J. ;  post  Svo,  picture  boards,  at. 

Oliphant  (Mrs.),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2$.  each. 

The  Primrose  Path.  |      Whlteladies. 

The  Greatest  Heiress  in  England. 

O'Reilly  (Mrs.).— Phoebe's  Fortunes.     Post  Svo.  illust.  boards,  zs. 
Ouida,  Novels  by.     Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,2s.  ea. 


Held  In  Bondage. 

Trlcotrin. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Cecil  Castlemalne's  Cage 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Puck,       |    Idalia. 


Folle-Farlne. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.        I     Signa. 
Two  Wooden  Shoes. 
In  a  Winter  City. 
Ariadne.        I  Friendship. 
A  Village  Commune. 


Moths.     I     Plpistrello. 
In  Maremma.    I     Wanda. 
Bimbi.        |         Syrlin. 
Frescoes.        I     Othmar. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Guilderoy.      I     Rufflno. 
Two  Offenders. 


Square  Svo,  cloth  extra,  $j.  each. 

Bimbi.    With  Nine  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  H.  GARRETT. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders,  &c.    With  Six  Illustrations  by  EDMUND  H.  GARRHTT. 

Santa  Barbara,  &c.    Square  Svo.  cloth,  6s. ;  crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  at. 
Under  Two  Flags.   POPULAR  EDITION.    Medium  8vo,  6J. ;  cloth,  it. 

Wisdom,  Wit,  and  Pathos,  selected  from  the  Works  of  OUIDA.  by  F.  SYDNLV  M  JRRIS.    Post 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  S.T.— CHEAP  EDITION,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Page  (H.  A.),  Works  by. 

Thoreau  :  His  Life  and  Aims.    With  Portrait.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  at.  6d. 

Animal  Anecdotes.    Arranged  on  a  New  Principle.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  g.r. 

Pandurang  Hari;    or,  Memoirs  of  a  Hindoo.      With  Preface  by  Sir 

BARTLB  FRBRH.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  post  »TO,  illustrated  boards,  ?s. 

Parker   (Rev*  JosephTD.D.).— Might   Have   Been :    some   Life 

Notes.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. [Shortly. 

Pascal's  Provincial  Letters.      A  New  Translation,   with   Historical 

Introduction  and  Notes  hy  T.  M'CRIH.  P.P.     Post  Svo.  cloth  limp,  as. 

Paul  (Margaret   A.). —-Gentle  and  Simple.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with 

Front  spiece  by  HBJ,EN      PATERSON,  jr.  6rf.  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  aj. 


i8      CrfATTO  &  VVINDUS,   no  &  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Payn  (James),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  each ;  post  8vo  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


Lost  Sir  Massingberd. 

Walter  a  Word. 

Less  Black  than  We're  Painted. 

By  Proxy.  |     For  Cash  Only. 

High  Spirits. 

Under  One  Roof. 

A  Confidential  Agent.    With  TZ  Illusts. 

A  Crape  from  a  Thorn.    With  12  lllusts. 


Holiday  Tasks. 

The  Canon's  Ward.    With  Portrait. 

The  Talk  of  the  Tawn.    With  12  lllusti. 

Glow- Worm  Tales. 

The  Mystery  of  Mirbridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 

The  Burnt  Million. 

Sunny  Stories.       1     A  Trying  Patient. 


Humorous  Stories.  |     From  Exile. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

The  Family  Scapegrace. 

Married  Baneath  Him. 

Bent  Inch's  Tutor.  I  A  County  Family. 

A  Perfect  Treasure. 

Like  Father,  Like  Son. 

A  Woman's  Vengeance. 

Carlyon's  Year.       I    Cecil's  Tryst. 

Murphy's  Master.  ]    At  Her  Mercy. 


Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


The  Clyffards  of  ClyfTe. 

Found  Dead.  I  Gwendoline's  Harvest. 

Mirk  Abbey.    1  A  Marine  Residence. 

Some  Private  Views. 

Not  Wooed,  But  Won. 

Two  Hundred  Pounds  Reward. 

The  Best  of  Husbands. 

Halves.  I   What  He  Cost  Her. 

Fallen  Fortunes.  I  Kit :  A  Memory. 

A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 


In  Peril  and  Privation.    With  17  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  txl. 

Notes  from  the  '  News.'    Crown  Svo.  portrait  cover,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  b.t. 

Payne  (Will).— Jerry  the  Dreamer.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
PenneJI  (H.  Cholmondeley),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d.  ea. 

Puck  on  Pegasus.    With  Illustrations. 

Pegasus  Re-Saddled.    With  Ten  full-page  Illustration?;  by  G.  Du  MAURIER. 

The  Muses  ot  Mayfalr  ;   Vers  de  Socitt?.    Selected  by  H.  C.  PENNELL. 

Phelps  (E.  Stuart),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  is.  ea.  ;  cloth,  is.  64.  ea. 

Beyond  the  Gates.         |     An  Old  Maid's  Paradise.   |     Burglars  In  Paradise. 
Jack  the  Fisherman.    Illustrated  by  C.  W.  REED.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  u.  6d. 

Phil  May's  Sketch^  Book.     Containing  50  full-page  Drawings.     Imp. 

<to,  art  canvas,  gilt  top,  ipj.  6d. 

Phipson (Dr.  T.   L.).— Famous  Violinists   and    Fine  Violins: 

Historical  No'es,  Anecdotes,  and  Reminiscences.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5$. 

Pirkis~(^~MrNoveIs  by. 

Trooping  with  Crows.    Frap.  8vo,  pictur*  cover,  u. 
Lady  Lovelace.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  ?s. 

Planche  (J.  R.),  Works  by. 

The  Pursuivant  of  Arms.    With  Six  Plates  and  209  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  7^.  M. 
Songs  and  Poems.  1810-18-9.    With  Introduction  hv  Mrs.  MACKARNHSS.    Crown  8vo,  cloth.  6f. 

Plutarch's    Lives   of   Illustrious   Men.     With  Notes  and  a  Life  of 

Plutarch  by  JOHN  and  WM.  LANGHORXE,  and  Portraits.     Two  Vols.,  demy  Svo.  half-bound    IQJ.  6rf. 

Poe's  (Edgar  Allan)  Choice  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    With  Intrr> 

duction  by  CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE,  Portrait  and  Facsimiles.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  js.  6d. 
The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget,  &c.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  zj. 

Pollock  (W.  H.). — The  Charm,  and  other  Drawing-room  Plays.     By 

Sir  WALTER  BEZANT  and  WALTER  H.  POL1OCK.    50  Illustrations.     Cr.  8ro.  doth  gilt,  6s.  [Shortly. 

Pope's  Poetical  Works.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as. 

Porter  (John). — Kingsclere.      Edited  by  BYRON  WEBBER.     With  19 

lull  |«je  and  many  smaller  Illustrations.     Second  Edition.     Demy  8vo,  cloth  decorated,  i8j. 

Praed  (Mrs.  Campbell),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2$.  each. 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. I  The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth,  31.  6d.  each :  post  Svo,  boards,  zj.  each. 

Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.        I  Christina  Chard.  With  Frontispiece  by  W.  PAC.F.T. 

Mrs.  Tregasklss.    With  »  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  exlrt.  y.  6<f. [Jan.  ifJ7 

Price~(Erc.),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf.  each ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  sf.  each. 

Valentina.  I     The  Foreigners. |     Mrs.  Lancaster's  Rival. 

Gerald.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Princess  Olga.— Radna;  A  Novel.    Crown  Svo.  cloth  extra,  6s. 
Proctor  (Richard  A.,  B.A.),  Works  by. 

Flowers  of  the  Sky     With  «  Illustrations.    Small  crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  (xt. 

Easy  Star  Lessons.    With  Star  Maps  for  every  Night  in  the  Year.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Familiar  Science  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Saturn  and  its  System.    With  13  Ste«l  Pistes.    Demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  roj.  6d. 

JWysteries  of  Time  and  Space.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  5f, 

The  Universe  of  Suns.  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6jf. 

Wages  and  Wanta  of  Science  Workers.   Crown  8vo,  u.  dd. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  no  &  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.       to 
Pryce  (Richard). — Miss  Maxwell's  Affections.    Crown  Svo,  cloth, 

with  Frontispieca  by  HAL  LUDLOW,  y.  6d.;   post  8vo.  Illustrated  boards.  2J. 

Rambosson   (J.).— Popular  Astronomy.     Translated  by  C.  B.  PIT- 
MAN.   With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8ro.  cloth  extra,  ?J.  6rf. 


Randolph  (Lieut.-Col.  George,  U.S.A.).  — Aunt  Abigail  Dykes: 

A  Novel.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  7.1-.  6<i. _____ 

Reade's  (Charles)  Novels. 

A  New  Collected  LIBRARY  EDITION,  complete  In  Seventeen  Volumes,  set  in  new  loner  primer  type, 
printed  on  laid  paper,  and  elegantly  hound  in  cloth,  price  3*.  M.  each,  is  now  publishing  as  folio* 


i.  Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie   John- 

stone. 
9.  Hard  Cash. 

3.  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.     With  a 

Preface  by  Sir  WALTER  BF.SANT. 

4.  *  It  is  Never  too  Late  to  Mend.' 

5.  The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did 

Run   Smooth;   and   Singleheart  and 
Doubleface. 

of  a  Thief;  Jack 
o  and  a  Mar- 


6. The  Autobiography  of  a 
of  all  Trades;    A  Her 


tyr  ;  and  The  Wandering  Heir. 


7.  Love  Me  Little,  Love  me  Long. 

8.  The  Double  Marriage. 

9.  Griffith  Gaunt. 

10.  Foul  Play. 

11.  Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

12.  A  Terrible  Temptation. 

13.  A  Simpleton. 

14.  A  Woman-Hater.  [Ort. 

15.  The    Jilt,    and    other  Stories:      and    Gold 

Stories  of  Men  &  other  Anima!s.[.\  <•-•. 

16.  A  Perilous  Secret.  [/><•. 

17.  Readiana;  &  Bible  Characters.! ya/j.V? 


In  Twenty-one  Volumes,  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


Peg  Wofflngton.     I     Christie  Johnstone. 

•It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.' 

The  Course  of  True  Love  Never  Did  Run 

Smooth. 
The  Autobiography  of  a  Thief;   Jack  of 

all  Trades  ;  and  James  Lambert. 
Love  Ma  Little,  Love  Hie  Long. 
The  Double  Marriage. 
The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 


Hard  Cash  I     Griffith  Gaunt. 


I     Gr 
ut  Yours 


Foul  Play.   |   Put  Yourself  in  His  Place. 

A  Terrible  Temptation. 

A  Simpleton.     |     The  Wandering  Heir. 

A  Woman-Hater. 

Singleheart  and  Doubleface. 

Good  Storiesof  Men  ana  other  Animals. 

The  Jilt,  and  other  Stoiies. 

A  Perilous  Secret.         |     Readiana. 


POPULAR  EDITIONS,  medium  Svo,  6it.  each  :  cloth,  ts.  each. 

•It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.'  I     The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth. 

Peg  Wofflngton;  and  Christie  Johnstone. 

'  It  is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend '  and  The  Cloister  and  the  Hearth  in  One  Volume, 

medium  Svo,  cloth,  as.  

Christie  Johnstone.  With  Frontispiece.  Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  stvle.  Fcap.  Svo,  half-Roxb.zj.&t 

Peg  Woffington.    Choicely  printed  in  Elzevir  style.     Fcap.  Svo,  half-Roxourjrhe,  zj.  M. 

Tho  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.    In  Four  Vols.,  post  Svo,  with  an  Introduction  by  Sir  WALTER  BE- 

SANT,  and  a  Frontispiece  to  each  Vol.,  MX.  the  set ;  and  the  ILLUSTRATED  LlliRAKY  EDITION 

with  Illustrations  on  every  page,  Two  Vols.,  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  4zs.  net. 

Bible  Characters.    Fcap.  8vo,  leatherette,   u. 

Selections  from  the  Works  of  Charles  Reade.     With  an  Introduction  by  Mrs.  ALKX.  IRE- 

LAND.     Crown  Svo,  buckram,  with  Portrait.  6*.  ;  CHEAP  EDITION,  post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6J. 

Riddell  (Mrs.  J.  H.),  Novels  by. 

Weird  Stories.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rt. ;  pnst  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  «. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2.5.  each. 

The  Uninhabited  House.                                   Fairy  Water. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's  Garden  Party.           Her  Mother's  Darling. 
The  Mystery  in  Palace  Gardens.  The  Nun's  Curse.    I   Idle  Talei. 

Rimmer  (Alfred),  Works  by.     Square  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  75.  6d.  each. 

Our  Old  Country  Towns.    With  55  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

Rambles  Round  Eton  and  Harrow.    With  50  Illustrations  by  the  Author. 

About  England  with  Dickens.    With  58  Illustrations  by  C.  A.  VANDERHOOF  and  A.  RIMMFR. 

Rives  (Amelie). — Barbara  Dering.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3?.  6d.\ 

post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  2.r. 

Robinson    Crusoe.      By  DANIEL  DEFOE.      With  37  Illustrations  by 

GEORGE  CRUIKSHANK.    Post  Svo,  half-cloth,  aj. ;  cloth  extra,  gilt  edges,  is.  6ti. 

Robinson  (F.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Women  are  Strange.    Post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

The  Hands  of  Justice.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  bd. ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

The  Woman  in  the  Dark.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  y.  M. 

Robinson  (Phil),  Works  by.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  65.  each. 

The  Poets'  Birds.  |     The  Poets'  Beasts. 

The  Poets  and  Nature:  Reptiles,  Fishes,  and  Insects. 

Rochefoucauld's  Maxims   and  Moral   Reflections.     With   Notes 

and  an  Introductory  Essay  by  SA1XTE-BEUVH.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  aj. 

Roll  of  Battle  Abbey,  The:   A  List  of  the  Principal  Warriors  who 

came  from  Nonnaiuly  with  William  the  Conqueror,  1066.    Printed  in  Gold  and  Colours,  5*. 


2o      CHATTO  &  WlNDUS,  no  A  in  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C. 
Rosengarten  (A.).— A  Handbook  of  Architectural  Styles.  Trans- 

later!  by  W.  COLLHTT-SANDARS.    With  630  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  7.1-.  6rf. 

Rowley  (Hon.  Hugh),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth,  zs.  6d.  each. 

Puniana:  Riddles  and  Jokes.    With  numerous  Illustrations. 

More  Punlana.    Profusely  Illustrated. 

Ruiiciman  (James),  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  bds.,  2$.  ea.;  cl. ,  2$.  6d.  ea. 

Skippers  and  Shellback!;                         I       Grace  Balmalgn's  Sweetheart. 
Schools  and  Scholars. I 

Russell  (Dora),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d.  each. 

A  Country  Sweetheart.  |       The  Drift  of  Fate. 

Russell  (W.  Clark),  Novels,  &c.,  by. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each  j  cloth  limp,  2J.  &/.  each. 


Round  the  Galley-Fire. 

In  the  Middle  Watch. 

A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 

A   Book  for  the  Hammock. 

The  Mystery  of  the  'Ocean  Star.' 


The  Romance  of  Jenny  Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  a  Wide  Wide  Sea. 


vn  Svo,  cloth,  y.  (xi.  each. 


Heart  of  Oak. 

The  Tale  of  the  Ten.    With  12  Illustra- 
tions by  G.  MOXTBARD.  [Afar.  1^97. 


Is  He  the  Man? 

The  Good  Ship  '  Mohock.' 

The  Phantom  Death,  &c.    With  Frontispiece. 

The  Convict  Ship. 

On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head.    Post  8ro,  illustrated  boards,  as. ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6J. 

Saint  Aubyn  (Alan),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  jr.  6d.  each  ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
A  Fellow  of  Trinity.    With  a  Note  by  OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES  and  a  Frontispiece. 
The  Junior  Dean.  |     The  Master  of  St.  Benedict's.   |     To  Hia  Own  Master, 

Orchard  Damerel. 

Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  u.  dd.  each. 
The  Old  Maid's  Sweetheart.  |  Modest  Little  Sara. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each. 
In  the  Face  of  the  World.  |  The  Tramlett  Diamonds. 

Sala  (George  A.).— Gaslight  and  Daylight.    Post  8vo,  boards,  2$. 
Sanson.  —  Seven  Generations  of  Executioners :    Memoirs  of   the 

Sanson  Family  (1688  to  1847).    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  6rf. 

Sa unders  (John),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  (xi.  each ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  or.  each. 
Guy  Waterman.  |     The  Lion  In  the  Path.        J     The  Two  Dreamers. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3;.  (xi. 

Saunders  (Katharine),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6<i.  each ;  post  Sro,  illustrated  boards,  ar.  each, 
Margaret  and  Elizabeth.  I          Heart  Salvage. 

The  High  Mills.  Sebastian. 

Joan  Merry  weather.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
Gideon's  Rock.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Scotland  Yard,  Past  and  Present :  Experiences  of  Thirty-seven  Years. 

By  Ex-Chief-Inspector  CAVANAGH.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  gj. ;  cloth,  -is.  6rf. 

Secret  Out,  The:  One  Thousand  Tricks  With  Cards;  with  Entertain- 
ing Experiments  in  Drawing-room  or 'White 'Magic.  By W.H.CRBMER.  With 300 Illustrations.  Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra.  4s.  6d. 

Seguin  (L.  G.),  Works  by. 

The  Country  of  the  Passion  Play  (Oberammergau)  and  the  Highlands  of  Bavaria.    With 

Map  and  37  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  (xi. 
Walks  In  Algiers.    With  Two  Maps  and  16  Illustrations.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  «j. 


Senior  (Wm.). — By  Stream  and  Sea.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  25.  6d. 
Sergeant  (Adeline).— Dr.  Endicott's  Experiment.    Cr.  8vo,  y.  6d. 
Shakespeare  for  Children:    Lamb's  Tales  from    Shakespeare. 

With  Illustrations,  coloured  and  plain,  by  J.  MOYR  SMITH.    Crown  4to,  cloth  gilt,  y.  6d. 
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Sharp  (William).—  Children  of  To-morrow.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  65. 
Shelley's  (Percy  Bysshe)  Complete  Works  in  Verse  and  Prose. 

Edited.  Prefaced,  and  Annotated  by  R.  HERNK  SHEPHERD.    Five  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6</.  each. 
Poetical  Works,  in  Three  Vols.  : 

Vol.      I.  Introduction  by  the  Editor;    Posthumous  Fragments  of  Margaret  Nicholson  ;    Shelley's  Corre- 
spondence with  Stockdale;   The  Wandering  Jew  ;    Queen   Mab,  with  the  Notes  ;    Alastor, 
and  other  Poems  ;  Rosalind  and  Helen  ;  Prometheus  Unbound  ;  Adonais,  Sec. 
II.  Laon  and  Cythna:    The  Cenci  ;    Julian  and  Maddalo  ;   Swellfoot  the  Tyrant;    The  Witch  of 

Atlas  ;  Epipsychidion  :  Hellas. 

,,    III.  Posthumous  Poems;  The  Masque  of  Anarchy;  and  other  Pieces. 
Prose  Works,  in  Two  Vols.  : 
Vol.      I.  The  Two  Romances  of  Zastrozzi  and  St.  Inryna  :  the  Dublin  and  Marlow  Pamphlets  ;  A  Refu- 

tation of  Deism  ;  Letters  to  Leigh  Hunt,  and  some  Minor  Writings  and  Fragments. 
„      II.  The  Essays;    Letters  from  Abroad  ;    Translations  and  Fragments,  edited  by  Mrs.  SllKLr.HV. 
With  a  Biography  of  Shelley,  and  an  Index  of  the  Prose  Works. 
*»*  Also  a  few  copies  of  a  LARGE-PAPER  EDITION,  5  vols.,  cloth,  £1  iis.  6J. 

Sheridan  (General  P.  H.),  Personal  Memoirs  of.   With  Portraits, 

Maps,  and  Facsimiles.    Two  Vols.,  demy  8vo,  cloth,  a+r. 

Sheridan's   (Richard    Brinsley)    Complete   Works,  with  Life  and 

Anecdotes.    Including  his  Dramatic  Writings,  his  Works  in  Prose  and  Poetry,  Translations,  Speeches, 

and  Jokes.     With  10  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  half-bound,  "js.  6d. 

The  Rivals.  The  School  for  Scandal,  and  other  Plays.    Post  8vo,  half-bound,  21. 
Sheridan's  Comedies:  The  Rivals  aiul  The  School  for  Scandal.    Edited,  with  an  Intro- 

duction  and  Notes  to  each  Play,   and  a  Biographical  Sketch,  by  BRANDER  MATTHEWS.    With 

Illustrations.     Demy  8vo,  half-parchment,  131.  6J. 

Sidney's   (Sir  Philip)    Complete    Poetical    Works,   including  all 

those  in  •  Arcadia.'    With  Portrait.  Memorial-Introduction,  Notes,  &c.,  by  the  R«v.  A.  B.  GROSART, 
D.D.    Three  Vols.,  crown  8vo,  cloth  boards,  i8j. 

Signboards  :  Their  History,  including  Anecdotes  of  Famous  Taverns  and 

Remarkable  Characters.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD  and  JOHN  CAMDEN  HOTTEN.    With  Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  94  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  is.  6d. 

Sims  (George  R.),  Works  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  tt.  each  ;  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  each. 


Tales  of  To-day. 

Dramas  of  Life.    With  60  Illustrations. 

Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 

My  Two   Wives. 

Scenes  from  the  Show. 

The  Ten  Commandments:  Stories. 


Rogues  and   Vagabonds, 
The  Ring  o'  Bells. 
Mary    Jane's   Memoirs* 
Mary  Jane  Married. 
Tinkletop's  Crime. 
Zeph :    A  Circus  Story,  Ac, 

Crown  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  each ;  cloth,  is.  6it.  each. 
How  the  POOP  Live;    and   Horrible  London. 
The   Dagonet  Reciter   and   Reader:    Being  Readings  and  Recitations  in  Prosa  and  Verse, 

selected  from  his  own  Works  by  GKORGE  R.  SIMS. 
The  Case  of  George  Candlemas.  |        Dagonet  Ditties.    (From  The  Rc/crct.) 


Dagonet  Abroad.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6rf. 


Sister  Dora:    A  Biography.    By  MARGARET  LONSDALE.     With   Four 

Illustrations.    Demy  8vo,  picture  cover,  4<f. ;  cloth,  (xi. 

Sketchley  (Arthur).— A  Match  in  the  Dark.     Post  8vo,  boards,  zs. 
Slang   Dictionary  (The)  :    Etymological,  Historical,  and  Anecdotal. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s.  6d. 

Smart  (Hawley). — Without  Love  or  Licence:    A  Novel.    Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  bd. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. 

Smith  (J.  Moyr),  Works  by. 

The  Prince  of  Argolls.    With  130  Illustrations.    Post  8vo.  cloth  extra,  v-  6J- 

The  Wooing  of  the  Water  Witch.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Post  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Society  in  London.     Crown  8vo,  15. ;  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Society  in  Paris:    The  Upper  Ten  Thousand.      A  Series  of  Letters 

from  Count  PAUL  VASILI  to  a  Young  French  Diplomat.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6r. 

Somerset  (Lord  Henry).— Songs  of  Adieu.    Small  410,  Jap.  vel.,6s. 
Spalding  (T.  A.,  LL.B.).—  Elizabethan  Demonology:   An  Essay 

on  the  Belief  In  the  Existence  of  Devils.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y. 
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Speight  (T.  W.),  Novels  by. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  «.  each. 


The  Mysteries  of  Heron   Dyke. 
By  Davious  Ways,  &c. 
Hoodwinked  ;   &  Sandycroft  Mystery. 
The   Golden    Hoop. 
Back  to  Life. 


The  Loudwater  Tragedy. 
Burgo's  Romance. 

ce   in   Full. 

and  from  the  Sea. 


Quittan 
A  Husb 


Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  is.  6d.  each. 
A  Barren  Title.  |        Wife  OP  No  Wife? 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf.  each. 
A  Secret  of  the  Sea.  |    The  Grey  Monk.     |    The  Master  of  Trenance.       [Mar.  1897. 

Spenser  for  Children.   By  M.  H.  TOWRY.    With  Coloured  Illustrations 

by  WALTER  J.  MORGAN.    Crown  410,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Stafford  (John).— Doris  and  I,  &c.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 
Starry  Heavens  (The)  :  A  POETICAL  BIRTHDAY  BOOK.     Royal  i6mo, 

cloth'extra,  2J.  6<f. 

Siedman   (E.  C.),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs.  each. 

^  Victorian  Poets.  I        The  Poets   of  America. 

Stephens  (Riccardo,  M.B.).— The  Cruciform  Mark:  The  Strange 

Story  of  RICHARD  TREGENNA,  Bachelor  of  Medicine  (Univ.  Ediub.)    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Sterndale  (R.  Armitage).— The  Afghan  Knife:   A  Novel.    Crown 

8vn,  cloth  extra,  y.  6W. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Stevenson  (R.  Louis),  Works  by.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  2s.  6J.  ea. 

Travels  with  a  Donkey.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANB. 
An  Inland  Voyage.    With  a  Frontispiece  by  WALTER  CRANE. 

Crown  8vo,  buckram,  gilt  top,  6.T.  each. 
Familiar  Studies  of  Men   and   Books. 

The   Silverado  Squatters.    With  Frontispiece  by  I.  D.  STRONG. 
Tha   Merry   Men.  |     Underwoods :    Poems. 

Memories   and    Portraits. 

Virginibus   Puerisque.  and  other  Papers.      |      Ballads.  |      Princa   Otto. 

Across    the   Plains,  with  other  Memories  and  Fssays. 
Weir  of  Hermiston.    (R.  L.  STEVENSON'S  LAST  WORK.) 

Songs  of  Travel.    Crown  8vo,  buckram,  5*. 

New  Arabian  Nights.    Crown  8vo.  buckram,  pilt  top,  6s. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  •u. 

The  Suicide  Club;  and  The  Rajah's  Diamond.  (From  NEW  ARABIAN  NIGHTS.)  With 
Eiylit  Illustrations  by  W.  J.  HENNESSY.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  $s. 

The  Edinburgh  Edition  of  the  Works  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson.  Twenty-seven 
Vols.,  demy  Svo.  This  Edition  (which  is  limited  to  1,000  copies)  is  sold  in  Sets  only,  the  price  of 
which  may  be  learned  from  the  Booksellers.  The  First  Volume  was  published  Nov..  1894. 

Stoddard  (C.  Warren).— Summer  Cruising  in  the  South  Seas. 

Illustrated  by  WALLIS  MACKAY.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6rf. 

Stories   from    Foreign    Novelists.      With   Notices  by   HELEN   and 

ALICH  ZlMMERN.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6J. ;  post  8\ro,  illustrated  boards,  2S. 

Strange   Manuscript    (A)    Pound  in  a  Copper  Cylinder.     Crown 

8vo,  cloth  extra,  with  19  Illustrations  by  GILBERT  GAUL,  $s. ;  post  Svo.  illustrated  boards,  2J. 

Strange  Secrets.     Told  by  PERCY  FITZGERALD,  CONAN  DOYLE,  FLOR- 
ENCE MARRYAT,  &c.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ar. 

Strutt  (Joseph). —The  Sports  and   Pastimes  of  the  People  of 

England  ;  including  the  Rural  and  Domestic  Recreations,  May  Games,  Mummeries,  Shows,  &c..  from 
the  Farliest  Period  to  the  Present  Time.  Edited  by  WILLIAM  Ho.NE.  With  140  Illustration*.  Crown 
Svo.  cloth  extra,  7*.  6J. 

Swift's  (Dean)  Choice  Works,  in  Prose  and  Verse.     With  Memoir, 

Portrait,  and  Facsimiles  of  the  Maps  in  •  Gulliver's  Travels.'    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  is.  64. 

Gulliver's  Travels,  and  A  Tale  of  a  Tub.    Post  Bvo,  half-hound,  is. 
Jonathan  Swift:  A  Study.    By  J.  CHURTON  COLLINS.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra  &t. 
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Swinburne  (Algernon  C.),  Works  by. 

Selections  from  the  Poetical  Works  of       A  Study  of  Shakespeare.    Crown  8vo.  a». 

Songs  of  the  Springtides.    CiownSvo,  <a. 
Studies  in  Song.    Crown  8vo,  is. 
Mary  Stuart:  A  Tragedy.     Crown  Svo,  if. 
Tristram  of  Lypnesse.    Crown  Svo.  <>s. 
A  Century  of  Roundels.    Small  41-0.  8-s. 
A  Mids«mmer  Holiday.    Crown  8vo,  it. 
Marino  Fallero  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  8vo  fVr. 
A  Study  of  Victor  Hugo.    Crown  »vo,  6.1. 
Miscellanies.    Crown  Svo,  ir.r. 
Locrine  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6s. 
A  Study  of  Ben  Jonson.    Crown  8ro,  ^s. 
The  Sisters:  A  Tragedy.    Crewn  Svo,  (H. 
Astrophel,  ic.    Crown  Svo,  7*. 
Studies  in  Prose  and  Poetry.    Cr.  Svo.  jr. 
The  Tale  of  Balen.    Crown  8vo,  7*. 


A.  C.  Swinburne.    I-'cap.  Svo,  6.r. 
Atalanta  in  Calydon.    Crown  8vo,  6r. 
Chastelard  :  A  Tragedy.    Crown  frro,  is. 
Poems  and  Ballads.    FIRST  SERIES.   Crown 

8vo,  or  fcap.  Svo.  QS. 
Poems  and  Ballads.  SECOND  SERIES.  Crown 

8vo,  9^. 

Poems  ft  Ballads.  THIRD  SERIES.  Cr.  Svo.  71. 
Songs  before  Sunrise.    Crown  Svo,  ioc.  bd. 
Both  well:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  I2J.  6rf. 
Songs  of  Two  Nations.    Crown  Svo,  &r. 
George  Chapman.    (Sft  Vol.  II.  of  G.  CHAP- 
MAN'S Works.)    Crown  gro,  6s. 
Essays  and  Studies.    Crown  Svo,  IZT. 
Erechtheus:  A  Tragedy.    Crown  Svo,  6f. 
A  Note  on  Charlotte 'Bronte.    Cr.8vo.6j-. 


Syntax's  (Dr.)  Three  Tours:  In  Search  of  the  Picturesque,  in  Search 

of  Consolation,  and  in  Search  of  a  Wife.    With  ROWLANDSON'S  Coloured  Illustrations,  and  Life  of  the 
Author  by  J.  C.  HOTTEN.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  is.  M. 

Taine's  History  of  English  Literature.    Translated  by  HENRY  VAN 

LAUN.    Four  Vols.,  small  demy  Svo,  cloth  boards,  30*.— POPULAR  EDITION,  Two  Vols.,  large  crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  ly. 

Taylor  (Bayard).  —  Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club:    Burlesques  of 

Madem  Writers.    Post  Svo,  cloth  limp,  ar. 

Taylor  (Dr.  J.  E.,  F.L.S.),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  55.  each. 

The  Sagacity  and  Morality  of  Plants :  A  Sketch  of  the  Life  and  Conduct  of  the  Vegetable 

Kingdom.     With  a  Coloured  Frontispiece  and  100  Illustrations. 

Our  Common  British  Fossils,  and  Where  to  Find  Them.    With  331  Illustrations. 
The  Playtime  Naturalist.    With  366  Illustrations. 

Taylor     (Tom). —  Historical     Dramas.        Containing    'Oancarty,' 

Jeanne  D.trc." 'Twixt  Aie  and  Crown, "The  Fool's  Revesge,'  ' Arkwright's  Wife,    'Anne  Boleyn, 
'  Plot  and  Passion."    Crown  f?vo,  cloth  extra,  ^s.  6d. 

***  The  Plays  may  also  be  had  separately,  at  IT.  each. 

Tennyson  (Lord)  :  A  Biographical  Sketch.    By  H.  J.  JENNINGS.     Post 

8vo,  portrait  cover,  if. ;  cloth,  if.  6J. 

Thackerayana  :  Notes  and  Anecdotes.    With  Coloured  Frontispiece  and 

Hundreds  of  Sketches  by  WILLIAM  MAKEPEACE  THACKERAY.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6tf. 

Thames,  A  New  Pictorial    History  of  the.     By  A.  S.  KRAUSSE. 

With  340  Illustrations.    Post  Svo,  u. ;  cloth,  u.  6d.       

Thiers  (Adolphe).  —  History  of  the  Consulate  and  Empire  of 

France  under  Napoleon.    Translated  by  D.  FORBES  CAMPBELL  and  JOHN  STEBBING.    With  36  Steel 
Plates.    12  Vols.',  demy  Svo,  cloth  extra,  ixs.  each. 

Thomas  (Bertha),  Novels  by.    Cr.  8vo,  cl.,  35.  6d.  ea.;  post  8vo,  2s.  ea. 

The  Ylolln-PIayer.  I     Proud  Malsle. 

Cresstda.    Post  Svo,  illustrated  board1;,  ys. 

Thomson's  Seasons,  and  The  Castle  of  Indolence.      With   lutro- 

duction  by  ALLAN  CUNNINGHAM,  and  48  Illustrations.    Post  Svo.  half-bound,  as. 

Thornbury  (Walter),  Books  by. 

The  Life  and  Correspondence  of  J.  H.  W.  Turner.    With  Illustrations  in  Colours.    Crown 
Svo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6rf. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
Old  Stories  Re-told. I     Tales  tor  the  Marines. 

Timbs  (John),  Works  by.     Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra.  -js.  6d.  each. 

The  History  of  Clubs  and  Club  Life  In  London t   Anecdotes  of  its  Famous  CofTec-housrs, 

Hostelries,  and  Taverns.     With  42  Illustrations. 
English  Eccentrics  and  Eccentricities:  Stories  of  Delusions,  Impostures,  Sporting  Sct-m»s, 

Eccentric  Artists.  Tlientrioal  Folk.  &c.    With  48  Illustrations. 

Transvaal  (The).    By  JOHN  DE  VILLIERS.    With  Map.     Crown  Svo,  15. 
Trollope  (Anthony),  Novels  by. 

Crown  Svo,  cloth  extra,  3*.  bd.  e»ch ;  post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  2S.  each. 
The   Way  We  Live  Now.  I     Mr.  Scarborough's  Family. 

Frau   Frohmann.  |     The  Land-Leaguers. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Kept  In  the  Dark.  I     The  American  Senator. 

Xne  Golden  Lion  of  Granperq.  1     John   Caldigate.          |     Marlon  Fay, 
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Trollope  (Frances  E.)»  Novels  by. 

Crown  870,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d.  each  :  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  ss.  each. 
Like  Ships  Upon  the  Sea.   I     Mabel's  Progress.  I     Anne  Furness. 

Trollope  (T.  A.).— Diamond  Cut  Diamond.    Post  8vo,  illust.  bds.,  2*. 
Trowbridge  (J.  T.).— Farnell's  Folly.     Post  8vo,  illust.  boards,  as. 
Twain   (Mark),  Books  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  js.  6d.  each. 

The  Choice  Works  of  Mark  Twain.    Revised  and  Corrected  throughout  by  the  Author.    With 

Life,  Portrait,  and  numerous  Illustrations. 

Roughing  It ;  and  The  Innocents  at  Home.    With  200  Illustrations  by  F.  A.  PHASER. 
Mark  Twain's  Library  of  Humour.    With  197  Illustrations. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra  (illustrated),  is.  6d.  each  :  post  8vo.  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  Innocents  Abroad ;  or,  The  New  Pilgrim  s  Progress.    With  334  Illustrations.    (The  Two  Slitt- 

lin-  l-Mition  is  entitled  Mark  Twain's  Pleasure  Trip.i 

The  Gilded  Age.    By  MARK  TWAIN  and  C.  D.  WARNKR.    With  212  Illustrations. 
The  Adventures  of   Tom  Sawyer.    With  HI  Illustrations. 
A  Tramp  Abroad.    With  314  Illustrations. 
The  Prince  and  the  Pauper.    With  190  Illustrations. 
Life  on  the  Mississippi.    With  300  Illustrations. 

The  Adventures  of  Huckleberry  Finn.    With  174  Illustrations  by  E.  \\.  KEMBLH. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court  of  King  Arthur.    With  220  Illustrations  by  DAN  BEARD. 

Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  y.  64.  each. 

The  American  Claimant.    With  81  Illustrations  by  HAL  HURST  and  others. 
Tom  Sawyer  Abroad.    With  26  Illustrations  by  DAN.  BEARD. 
Pudd'nhead  Wilson.       With  Portrait  and  Six  Illustrations  by  LOUIS  LOEB. 
Tom  Sawyer,  Detective,  &c.    With  numerous  Illustrations.  [Shcrtly. 

The  £1,OOO,OOO  Bank-Note.    Crown  8vo.  cloth,  y.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  picture  boards  ar. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 
The  Stolen  White  Elephant.  I      Mark  Twain's  Sketches. 

Personal  Recollections  of  Joan  of  Arc.    With  Twelve  Illustrations  by  F.  V.  Du  Moxn. 
Qrown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Tytler  (C.  C.  Fraser-).— Mistress  Judith  :    A  Novel.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  jr.  6d. ;  post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. 

Tytler  (Sarah),  Novels  by. 

Crown  8ro,  cloth  extra,  jr.  6rf.  each  ;  post  Svo,  Illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 

Lady  Bell.  I  Burled  Diamonds.          |   The  Blackball  Ghosts. 

Post  Svo,  illustrated  boards,  is.  each. 


The   Huguenot  Family. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Beauty   and   the  Beast. 
Disappeared. 


What  She  Came  Through. 

Citoyenne  Jacqueline. 

The  Bride's  Pass. 

Saint  Mungo's  City. 

The  Macdonald  Lass.    With  Frontispiece.    Crown  8vo.  cloth.  3r.  &/. 

Upward  (Allen),  Novels  by. 

The  Queen  Against  Owen.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  with  Frontispiece,  y.  6d. ;  post  Svo,  boards,  ar. 
The  Prince  of  Balkistan.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra,  3^  6rf. 
A  Crown  of  Straw.    Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

Vashti  and  Esther.     By  '  Belle '  of  The  World.    Cr.  Svo,  cloth,  3^.  6dT 
Vlllari  (Linda).— A  Double  Bond;  A  Story.    Fcap.  8vo.  15. 
Vizetelly  (Ernest  A.).— The  Scorpion:  A  Romance  of  Spain.    With 

a  Frontispiece.    Crown  STO,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Walford  (Edward,  M.A.),  Works  by. 

Walford'S  County  Families  of  the   United   Kingdom  (18971.      Containing  the  Descent, 

Birth,  Marriage,  Education,  &c.,  of  12,000  Heads  of  Families,  their  Heirs,  Offices,  Addresies,  Clubs, 

&c.    Royal  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  yu. 
Walford'S    Shilling    Peerage   (1897).    Containing-  a  List  of  the  House  of  Lords,  Scotch  and 

Irish  Peers,  &c.     32010,  cloth,  ir. 
Walford'S   Shilling   Baronetage   (18971.     Containing  a  List  of  the  Baronets  of  the  United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32mo,  cloth,  n. 
Walford'S    Shilling    Knightage    (1897).     Containing  a   List  of  the  Knight*  of  the   United 

Kingdom,  Biographical  Notices,  Addresses,  &c.    32010,  cloth,  is. 
Walford'S  Shilling  House  of  Commons  (1897).    Containing  a  List  of  all  the  Members  of  th« 

New  Parliament,  their  Addresses,  Clubs.  &c.    3»no,  cloth,  is. 
Walford'S  Compute  Peerage,  Baronetage,  Knightage,  and  House   Of  Common* 

(1897).    Royal  32010,  doth,  gilt  edges.  y. [Prtfaring. 

Tales  of  oar  Great  Families.   Crown  tro,  cloth  extra.,  jr.  6& 


CHATtO  &  WINDU8,  no  A  in  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London.  W.C.     a*. 
Waller  (S.  E.).—Sebastiani's  Secret.     With  Twelve  full-page  Illus- 

trntions  by  the  Author.    Crown  8ro,  cloth,  dr.  [Shortly. 

Walton  and  Cotton's  Complete   Angler ;    or,  The  Contemplative 

Man's  Recreation,  by  IZAAK  WALTON  ;  and  Instructions  How  to  Angle,  for  a  Trout  or  Grayling  in  a 
clear  Strewn,  hv  LHAKLES  COTTON.  With  Memoirs  and  Notes  by  Sir  HARRIS  NICOLAS,  and  61 
Illustrations.  Crown  8ro,  cloth  antique,  yj.  6</. 

Walt  Whitman,  Poems  by.     Edited,  with  Introduction,  by  WILLIAM 

M.  ROSSHTTI.    With  Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  li.ind-m.iile  piper  and  buckram,  As. 

Ward  (Herbert),  Books  by. 

Five  Years  with  the  Congo  Cannibals.    With  92  Illustrations.    Royal  8vo,  cloth.  141. 
My  Life  with  Stanley's  Rear  Guard.    With  Map.    Post  8vo,  u.  ;  cloth,  is.  (xl. 

Warner  (Charles  Dudley).— A  Roundabout  Journey.    Crown  8vo, 

cloth  extra,  dr. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Charles  I.     A  Facsimile,  with  the  59  Signatures 

and  Seals.     Printed  on  paper  22  in.  by  14  in.    at. 

Warrant  to  Execute  Mary  Queen  of  Scots.    A  Facsimile,  including  Queen  Elizabeth's  Signa- 
ture and  the  Great  Seal.    zr. 

Washington's  (George)  Rules  of  Civility  Traced  to  their  Sources 

and  Restored  by  MONCURE  D.  CONWAV.     Fcap.  8vo,  Japanese  vellum,  2j.  6rf. 

Wassermann  (Lillias),  Novels  by. 

The  Daffodil*.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  6rf. 


The  Marquis  of  Carabas.    By  AARON  WATSON  and  LILLIAS  WASSERMANN.    Post  8vo, 

illustrated  boards,  3s. 

Weather,  How  to  Foretell  the,  with  the  Pocket  Spectroscope. 

By  F.  W.  CORY.    With  Ten  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  is. ;  cloth,  is.  &/. 

Westall  (William),  Novels  by. 

Trust-Money.    Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  is. ;  cloth,  zr.  6d. 
Sons  of  Belial.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Westbury   (Atha).— The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook:  A  Ro- 

mance  of  MaorUand.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  6d. 

Whist,  How  to  Play  Solo.     By  ABRAHAM  S.  WILKS  and  CHARLES  F 
PARDON.    Post  8»o,  cloth  limp,  st. 

White  (Gilbert).— The  Natural  History  of  Selborne.     Post  8vo, 

printed  on  laid  paper  and  half-bound,  3s. 

Williams  (W.  Mattieu,  F.R.A.S.),  Works  by. 

Science  In  Short  Chapters.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  is.  6tt. 

A  Simple  Treatise  on  Heat.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ar.  6d. 

The  Chemistry  of  Cookery.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra.  6s. 

The  Chemistry  of  Iron  and  Steel  Making.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  gs. 

A  Vindication  of  Phrenology.    With  Portrait  and  43  lllusts.    Demy  8vo,  cloth  extra,  its.  fJ. 

Williamson  (Mrs.  F.  H.).— A  Child~wTdow.    Post  8vo.  bds.,  ^T~ 
Wills  (C.  J.).—  An  Easy-going  Fellow.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
Wilson  (Dr.  Andrew,  F.R.S.E.),  Works  by. 

Chapters  on  Evolution.    With  259  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  it  6d, 

Leaves  from  a  Naturalist's  Note-Book.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  -s.  bi 

Leisure-Time  Studies.    With  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  6s. 

Studies  In  Life  and  Sense.    With  numerous  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo.  cloth  extra  6r. 

Common  Accidents:  How  to  Treat  Them.    With  Illustrations.    Crown 8vo, is. ;  cloth,  u.6tf. 

Glimpses  of  Nature.    With  35  Illustrations.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  jj.  6rf. 

Winter  (J.  S.),  Stories  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each  ; 

cloth  limn.  2.T.  &/.  each. 
Cavalry  Life.  I     Regimental  Legends. 


A  Soldier's  Children.    With  34  Illustrations  by  E.  G.  THOMSON  and  E.  STUART  HARDY.    Crown 
8vo,  cloth  extra,  y.  6d. 

Wissmann    (Hermann   von).  —  My   Second    Journey   through 

Equatorial  Africa.    With  92  Illustrations.    Demy  Pvo,  cloth,  i6s. 


J6      CliATTO  &  WINDUS.  no  A  iti  St.  Martin's  Lane.  London.  W.C. 
Wood  (H.  F.),  Detective  Stories  by.    Post  8vo,  boards,  25.  each. 

The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard.     I        The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 

Wood  (Lady). — Sabina:  A  Novel.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  2s. 
WooIIey  (Celia  Parker).— Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  Love  and  The- 

olotry.     Pos>  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as. ;  cloth,  as.  64. 

Wright  (Thomas),  Works  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  75.  6d.  each. 

The  Caricature  History  of  the  Georges.    With  400  Caricature?,  Squibs,  &c. 
History  of  Caricature  and  of  the  Grotesque  In  Art,  Literature,  Sculpture,  and 
Painting.    Illustrated  by  F.  W.  FAIKHOLT,  F.S.A. 

Wynman  (Margaret).— My  Flirtations.     With  13  Illustrations  by 

J.  BERNARD  PARTRIDGE.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  y.  M. ;  post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as. 

Yates  (Edmund),  Novels  by.     Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  25.  each. 

Land  at  Last.  I        The  Forlorn  Hope.  |        Castaway. 

Zangwill  (I.).  —  Ghetto  Tragedies. 

A.  S.  BOYD.    Fcap.  8vo,  picture  cover,  is.  net. 


With   Three   Illustrations  by 


Zola  (Emile),  Novels  by.     Crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 

The  Fat  and  the  Thin.   Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  VIZHTELLY. 

Money.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELLY. 

The  Downfall.    Translated  by  E.  A.  ViZETELLY. 

Tiie  Dream.    Translated  by  E'LIZA  CHASE.     With  Eigtit  Illustrations  hy  JEANNIOT. 

Doctor  Pascal.    Translated  by  E.  A.  ViZETELLY.    With  Portrait  of  the  Author. 

Lourdes.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELLY. 

Rome.    Translated  by  ERNEST  A.  ViZETELLY. 


SOME  BOOKS  CLASSIFIED  IN  SERIES. 

*»*  For  fuller  cataloguing,  see  alphabetical  arrangement,  pp.  1-26. 


The  Mayfair  Library.    Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  as.  6d.  per  Volume. 


A  Jonnsey  Round  My  Room.  By  X.  DE  MAISTRE. 

Translated  bv  Sir  HENRY  ATTWELL. 
Quips  ar.4  Q<»1  Idities.     By  W.  D.  ADAMS. 
The  Agcry  Oo  uran  of  'The  Times.' 
Melancho.y  Ai  itemised  :  Abridgment  of  BURTON. 
Poetical  lu.eaiities.    By  W.  T.  DOBSON. 
The  Ounboara  Papen.    By  FlN-Bec. 
W.  S.  Gilb  rt'»  Plays.    Thre«  Series. 
Songs  of  Irish  Wit  and  Humour. 
Amm  i:s  and  their  Masteri.    By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
So,  ij.i  Pressure.    By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
Curiosities  of  Criticism.    By  H.  J.  JENNINGS. 
The  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Tabie.  By  OLIVER 

WENDELL  HOLMES. 
Penc.il  and  Palette.    By  R.  KEMPT. 
Little  Essays :  from  LAMB'S  LETTERS. 
Forensic  Anecdotes.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 


Theatrical  Anecdotes.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 
Jeux  d'Esprlt.    Edited  by  HENRY  S.  LEIGH. 
Witch  Stories.    By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Ourselves.    By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 
Pastimes  and  Players.    By  K.  MACGREGOR. 
New  Paul  and  Virginia.    By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
The  New  Republic.    By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
Puck  on  Pegasus.    By  H.  C.  PBNNELL. 
Pegasus  Re-saddled.    By  H.  C.  PENNHLL. 
Muses  of  Mayfair.    Edited  by  H.  C.  PENXKLI 
Thoreau :  His  Life  and  Aims.    By  H.  A.  PAGE. 
Puniana.    By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLEV. 
More  Puniana.    By  Hon.  HUGH  ROWLEY 
The  Philosophy  of  Handwriting. 
By  Stream  and  Sea.    By  WILLIAM  SENIOR. 
Leaves  from  a  Naturalist  s  Note-Book.    By  Dr. 
ANDREW  WILSON. 


The  Golden  Library.     Post  8vo,  cloth  limp,  25.  per  Volume. 


Diversions  of  the  Echo  Club.  EAYARD  TAYLOR. 
Bon  is  'or  Sai'ors.    By  W.  C.  BENNEIT. 
Lives  of  the  Necrom-ncers.    By  W.  GODWIN. 
Tne  Poetical  Works  of  Alexander  Pope. 
Scenes  of  Country  life.    By  EDWARD  JESSE. 
Tale  for  a  Chimney  Oorner.    By  LEIGH  HUNT. 


The    Autocrat    of   the   Breakfast    Table       By 

OLIVER  WENDELL  HOLMES. 
La  Mort  d'Arthur :   Selections  from  MALLORY 
Provincial  Letters  of  Blalse  Pas  al. 
Maxims  and  Reflections  of  Rochefoucauld, 


The  Wanderer's  Library,     crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  3S.  w.  each. 


Wanderings  in   FaUgonia.    By  JULIUS   BEER- 

BOHM.     Illustrated. 
Merrle  £nglacd  in  the  Olden  Time.  By  C.  DANIEL. 

Illustrated  by  ROBERT  CRU1ICSHANK. 
Circus  Life.    By  THOMAS  FROST. 
Lives  of  tte  Conjurer*.    By  THOMAS  FROST. 
The  Old  Showmen  and  the  Old  London  Fain.    By 

THOMAS  I  ROoT. 

Low-Lite  Deep*     Uy  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 
T^e  WUds  of  London.    By  JAMES  GREENWOOD. 


Tunis.    By  Chev.  HESSK-WARTBGG.    »«  lllusts 
Life  and  Adventures  of  a  Cheap  Jack. 
World  Behind  the  Scenes.    By  P.  FITZGERALD. 
Tavern  Anecdotes  and  Sayings. 
The  Genial  Showman.    By  E.  P.  KINGSTON. 
Story  of  London  Parks.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 
London  Characters.     By  HENRY  MAYHEW 
Seven  Generations  of  Executioners. 
Summer  Cruising  in   the   South  Seal.     By  C. 
WARREN  STODDARD.   illustrated. 


CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  no  &  m  St.  Martin's  Lane,  London,  W.C.      87 

BOOKS  IN  SERIES— continued. 

Handy    Novels.      Fcap.  8vo,  cloth  boards,  is.  6d.  each. 


The  Old  Maid  s  Sweetheart.    By  A.  ST.  AUBYN. 
Modest  Little  Sara.    Ry  ALAN  ST.  AI:HYN. 
Seven  Sleepers  of  Ephesus.    M.  E.  COLERIDGE. 
Taken  from  the  Enemy.    By  H.  NEWBOLT. 


A  Lost  Soul.     By  W.  L.  ALDKN. 
Dr.  Palliser's  Patient.    By  GRANT  ALLFN. 
Monte  Cir!o  Stories.    By  JOAN  BARKKTT. 
Black  Spirits  and  White.    By  R.  A.  CRAM. 


My  Library.  Printed  on  laid  paper,  post  8vo,  half-Roxburghe,  zs.  fd.  each. 
*tion  and  Examination  of  William  Shakspeare.  Christie  Johnstone.  ByCHARLP.s  KEADE 
Jy  W.  S.  L.A.NDOR.  Peg  Wofflngtan.  By  CHARLES  READE. 

ft  .TntlTTial   nf  MauHco  A»  Onarln  Tha   Tlro»Tiatic   PscnVa  nf   f!hftrl*»«   T.nmh 


Citatio* 

The  Journal  of  Maurice  - 


The  Dramatic  Essays  of  Charles  Lamh. 


The  Pocket  Library.    Post  8vo,  printed  on  laid  paper  and  hf.-bd.,  zs.  each. 
The  Essays  of  Ella.    By  CHARLES  LAMB. 
Robinson  Crusoe.  Illustrated  by  G.  CRUIKSHANK. 
Whims  and  Oddities.    By  THOMAS  HOOD. 
The  Barber's  Chair.    By  DOUGLAS  JERROLD. 
Gastronomy.    By  BRILLAT-SAVARIN. 


The  Epicurean,  &c.    By  THOMAS  MOORE. 
Leigh  Hunts  Essays.   'Edited  by  E.  OLLIER. 


White's  Natural  History  of  Selborne. 
Gulliver's  Travels.  &c.    By  Dean  SWIFT. 
Plays  by  RICHARD  BRINSLBV  SHERIDAN. 

Anecdotes  of  the  Clergy.    By  JACOB  LARWOOD. 
Thomson  s  Seasons.     Illustrated. 
A  utocrat  ot  the  Breakfast  Table  and  The  Professor 
at  the  Breakfast- Table.    By  O.  W.  HOLMES. 


THE   PICCADILLY  NOVELS. 

LIBRARY  EDITIONS  OF  NOVELS, many  Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth  extra,  35.  6d.  each. 


By  F.  M.  ALLEN. 

Green  as  Grass. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 


The  Great  Taboo. 
Dnmaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powyslaud. 
Blood  Rcyal. 
Ivan    Greet's    Master- 
piece. 

The  Scallywag 
At  Market  Value. 
Under  Scaled  Order*. 


PWIislia. 

£  Grange  Stories. 

Babylon. 

J  or  Maimle  s  Sake, 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand. 

The  Devil's  Die. 

This  Mortal  C<  11. 

The  Tents  of  sliem. 

By  MARY  ANDERSON. 

Othello's  Occupation. 

By  EDWIN  L.  ARNOLD. 

Phr*  the  Phoenician.    |  Constable  ot  St.  Nicholas. 

By  ROBERT   BARR. 
In  a  Steamer  Chair.         I  From  Whose  Bourns. 

By  FRANK   BARRETT. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron  Bracelets. 
The  Harding  Scandal. 

By   'BELLE.' 
Tathtl  and  Esther. 
By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


By  Celia  s  Arbour. 
Chap  ain  of  the  Fleet. 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  of  Mr.  Lncraft. 
In  Trafalgar  s  lay. 
The  Ten  Years  Tenant. 


Ready  Money Mortiboy. 
Mv  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 
All    Sorts   and    Condi-  j  The  Bell  ot  St.  Paul's. 

Ihe  Holy  Rose. 

Armorel  of  Lyonesse. 

S.  Katheiine's  bv  Tower 

Verbena  Camellia   Ste- 


tions  of  Men 
The  Captains'  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 
Uncle  Jack. 
Tr^  World  Went  Very 

W»ll  Then. 
C  n'dren  of  Glbeon. 
lierr  Faulns. 
For  Fnith  and  Freedom.     The  Master  Craftsman. 
To  Call  Her  Mine. 

By  PAUL  BOURQET. 

A  Llvin?  Lie 

By   ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

Shadow  of  the  Sword,     i  The  New  Abelard. 

A  Child  of  Nature. 

Goa  and  the  Man. 

Martyrdom  of  Madeline 

Love  Me  for  Ever. 

Annan  Water. 

Foxglove  Manor. 

ROB.  BUCHANAN  &  HY.  MURRAY. 

The  Charlatan 

By  J.  MITCHELL  CHAPPLE. 

The  Minor  Chord. 


phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 
Beyond   the  Dreams  of 


Matt.   |   Rachel  Dene. 
Master  of  the  Mine. 
The  H  ir  of  Lime 
Woman  and  the  Man. 
Rod  and  White  Heather. 


By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime,  i  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Hagar. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 

The  Red  Sultan.  |  The  Burden  of  Isabel. 

By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 


Transmigration 
Blacksmith  ifc  Scholar. 
The  Village  Comedy 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


From  Midnight  to  Mid- 
night. 
You  Play  me  False. 


The  Frozen  Deep. 
The  Two  Destinies. 
The  Law  and  the  Lady. 
The  Haunted  Hotel. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebels  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science.   , 
'  I  Say  No.1 
Little  Novels. 
The  Evil  Genius. 
The  Legacy  of  Cain. 
A  Rogue's  Life. 
Blind  Love. 


Annadale.  { AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antonina. 

Basil. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

The  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Heart*. 

My  Miscellanies. 

The  Woman  in  White. 

The  Moonstone. 

Man  and  Wife. 

Poor  Miss  Finch. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

By  DUTTON  COOK. 
Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  E.  H.  COOPER. 
Geoffory  Hamilton. 

By  V.  CECIL  COTES. 

Two  Girls  on  a  Barge. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

His  Vanished  Star. 

By  H.  N.  CRELLIN. 
Romances  of  the  Old  Seraglio. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 

The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  S.  R.  CROCKETT  and  others. 
Tales  of  Our  Coast. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


Village  Tales  ft  Jnngls 

Tragedies. 

The  Real  Lady  r.l'da. 
Man  led  or  tingle. 
Two  Masters 
IntheKingdom  of  Kerrj 


Diana  Barrlngton. 
Proper  Pride. 
A  Family  Likeness. 
Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 
•To  Let.1    I  Mr.  Jsrvls. 

By  WILLIAM  CYPLES. 
Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 
The  Evangelist ;  or.  Port  Salvnt  on. 

By  H.  COLEMAN   DAVIDSON. 
Mr.  Sadler  s  Daughter'. 

By  ERASMUS  DAWSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLB. 
A  Cistle    In  Spain 
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THE  PICCADILLY  (3/6)  NOVELS— continued. 

By.  J.  LEITH   DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.  |  Circe  s  Lovers. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 
Tracked  to  Doom.          I  The  My  stery  of  Jamaica 
Man  from  Manchester.  I     Terrace. 

By  A.  CONAN   DOYLE. 
The  Firm  of  Girdlettone. 

By  S.  JEANNETTE   DUNCAN. 
A  Daughter  of  To-day,  i   Vernon  s  Aunt. 
By  Q.  MANVILLE   FENN. 
The  New  Mistress.          I  The  Tiger  Lily. 
Witness  to  the  Deed.       |  The  White  Virgin. 

By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 
Fatal  Zero. 

By  R.  E.  FRANCILLON. 


Ropes  of  Sand. 

Jack  Doyle  s  Daughter. 


One  by  One 

A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 
A  Real  Queen. 
Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE   FRERE. 

Fandurang  Han. 

BY  EDWARD  QARRETT. 

The  Capel  Girls. 

By  PAUL  GAULOT. 
The  Red  Shirts. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 
Robin  Gray.  I  The  Golden  Shaft. 

Loving  a  Dream. 

By  E.   GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  I  The  Fossicker. 

A  Fair  Colonist.  I  The  Golden  Rock. 

By  E.   J.   GOODMAN. 
The  Fate  of  Herbert  Wayne. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Ked  Spider.  |  Eve. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthia  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 

The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  THOMAS  HARDY. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  BRET  HARTE. 


A  WaifoftheTlains. 
A  Ward  of  the  Golden 

Gate. 
A    Sappho    of    Green 

Springs. 
Col.  Starbottle  s  Client. 


Sally  Dows. 
A    Protpgee 

H'imlm  s. 


ot    Jack 


Bell  Ringer  of  Angel's. 

Clarence. 

Barker's  Luck. 


Beatrix  Randolph. 

David  Poindexter  s  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 


Susy.  I  Devil's  Ford. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE. 
Garth. 

Elllce  Quentin. 
Sebastian  Strome. 
Dust. 
Fortune's  Fool. 

By  Sir  A.  HELPS. 
Ivan  de  Blron. 

By  I.  HENDERSON. 
Agatha  Page. 

By  G.  A.  HENTY. 
Rujub  the  Juggler.         I  Dorothy  s  Doable. 
By  JOHN  HILL. 

The  Common  Ancestor. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 

I.ady  Verner's  Flight.        The  Professor  s  Expert- 

The  Red  House  Mystery       ment. 

The  Three  Graces.  A  Point  of  Conscience. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
The  Leaden  Casket.  I  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.  I  Mrs.  Juliet. 

By  C.  J.  CUTCL1FFE  HYNE. 
Honour  of  Thieves. 

By  R.  ASHE  KING. 
A  Drawn  Game. 
•  The  Wearing  of  the  Green.' 

By  EDMOND  LEPELLETIER. 

Madame  Sans  O,  ne. 

By  HARRY  LINDSAY. 

Rhoda  Roberts. 

By  HENRY  W.  LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce.  _ 


By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 

Patricia  Kemball.  Sowing  the  Wind. 

Under  which  Lord?  The  Atonement  of  Learn 

'  My  Love  I '  Dundas. 

lone.  The  World  Well  Lost. 

Paston  Carew.  The  One  Too  Many. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


Donna  Quixote. 

Maid  of  Athens. 

The  Comet  of  a  Season. 

The  Dictator. 

Red  Diamonds. 

The  Kiddle  Ring. 

MCCARTHY. 


A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Camiola. 

Waterdale  Neighbours 
My  Enemy  s  Daughter. 
Miss  Misanthrope. 

By  JUSTIN  H 

A  London  Legend. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 

Heather  and  Snow.          |   Phantasies. 
By  L.  T.  MEADE. 
A  Soldier  of  Fortune.     I  The     Voice     of 
In  an  Iron  Grip.  I     Charmer. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 
This  Stage  of  Fo*ls. 

By  BERTRAM  MITFORD. 

The  Gun  Runner.  The  King  s  Assegai. 

The    Lack    of   Gerard    ~ 
Ridgeley. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 
Maid  Marian  and  Robin  Hood. 
Basile  the  Jester.  '  Young  Lochinvar. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


Fanning'* 


A  Life's  Atonement. 

Joseph  s  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Val  Strange,    j   Hearts. 

A  Model  Father. 

By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 

A  Bit  of  Human  Natnre. 

First  Person  Singular. 


Cynic  Fortune. 
The  Way  of  the  World. 
BobMartin  s  Little  Girl. 
Time's  Revenges. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 
Mount  Despair. 
A  Capful  o  Nails. 


By  MURRAY  and   HERMAN. 

The  Bishops'  Bible.          I  Paul  Jones  s  Alias. 
One  Traveller  Returns.  I 

By  HUME   NISBET. 
'  Bail  Up  I ' 

By  W.  E.  NORRIS. 
Saint  Ann's.  |  Billy  Belle  w. 

By  G.  OHNET. 
A  Weird  Gift. 

By  OUIDA. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Chandos. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Idalia. 

Cecil     Castlemaine's 

Gage. 

Tricotrin.     |    Pack. 
Folle  Farine. 
A  Dog  of  Flanders. 
Pascarel.      I    Signa. 
Princess  Napraxine. 
Ariadne. 


Two      Little     Wooden 

Shoes. 

In  a  Winter  City. 
Friendship. 
Moths.       |    Ruffino. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Commnne.  •' 
Bimbi.       |    Wanda. 
Frescoes.   |    Othmar. 
In  Maremma. 
Byrlm.        |  Guilderoy. 
Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Offenders. 


By  MARGARET  A.  PAUL. 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  JAMES  PAYN. 


Lost  Sir  Massmgberd. 
Less  Black  than  We're 

Fainted. 

A  Confidential  Agent. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
In  Peril  and  Privation. 
The    Mystery   of   Mir- 
By  Proxy.          (bridge. 
The  Canon  s  Ward. 
Walter  s  Word. 

By  WILL  PAYNE. 
Jerry  the  Dreamer. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL  PRAED. 
Outlaw  and  Lawmaker.  I  Mrs.  Tregaskiss. 
Christina  Chard. 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentina.  IMrs.  Lancaster's  EIvaL 

The  Foreigner!. 


High  Spirit!. 
Under  One  Roof. 
Glow  worm  Tales. 
The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
For  Cash  Orly. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
The  Word  and  the  Will. 
Sunny  Stories. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
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By   RICHARD   PRYCE. 
Miss  Maxwell  s  Affejtioai. 

By  CHARLES   READE. 


Peg    Woffiiigton  ;i  __ 

Christie  Johnstone. 
Hard  Cash. 
Cloister  A  the  Hearth. 
Never  Too  Late  to  Mend 
The    Course    of    True 


The  Double  Marriage. 
Griffith  Gaunt. 
Foul  Play. 
Put    Yourself   In    Hli 

Place. 
A  Terrible  Temptation. 


A  Simpleton. 

A  Woman  Hater. 

The  Jilt,  &  ctherStories  : 
and  Good  Stories  of 
Men  and  other  Ani- 
mals. 

A  Perilous  Secret. 

Readiana ;  and  Bible 
Character!. 


Love  Never  Did  Run 
Smooth  ;  and  Single- 
heart  andDoubleface. 
Autobiography  of  a 
a  Thief;  Jack  of  all 
Trades :  A  Hero  and 
a  Martyr  ;  and  The 
Wandering  Heir. 
Love  Me  Little,  Love 
Me  Long. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 
Weird  Stories. 

By  AMELIE   RIVES. 
Barbara  Bering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 
The  Hands  of  Justice.    |  Woman  in  the  Dark. 

By  DORA   RUSSELL. 
A  Country  Sweetheart.  I  The  Drift  of  Fate. 
By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 


Round  the  GalUy-FIre 
In  the  Middl«  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
Bock  for  the  Hammock. 
Thi    Mystery    of    the 

•  Ocean  Star.' 
The  Rnmanco  of  Jenny 


My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Alone  on  Wide  Wide  Sea 
The  Phantom  Death. 
Is  He  the  Man  ? 
The    Good    Snip    'Mo- 
hock.' 
The  Convict  f.hip. 


Harlowe.  "      Heart  of  Oak. 

An  Ocean  Tragedy.  Th»  Tale  of  thi  Ten. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.  I  The  Two  Dreamers. 

Bound  to  the  Wheel.     |  The   Lion  Jn  the  Path. 

By    KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Margaretand  Elizabeth     Heart  Salvage. 
Gideon's  Rock.  Sebastian. 

The  HUh  Mills. 

By  ADELINE  SERGEANT. 
Dr.  Endicott  s  Experiment. 

By  HAWLEY  SMART. 
Without  Love  or  Licence. 


By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea.        |Th?Mast  ruf  Trecanee. 
The  Grey  MjnK. 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 
A  Fel'ow  of  Triuity. 
The  Junior  Dean. 


Mast-r  of  St. Benedict's, 


In  Fac*>  of  the  World. 

Orchard  Damerel. 

The  Tremlelt  Diamonds. 


To  his  Own  Master. 

By  JOHN  STAFFORD. 
Doris  and  I. 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 
Proud  M&lsie.  |  The  Violin  Player. 

By  ANTHONY   TROLLOPE. 
The  Way  we  Live  Now.  I   Scarborough  s  Family. 
Frau  Frohmann.  |   The  Land  tenners. 

By   FRANCES   E.  TROLLOPE. 
Like    Ships   upon   the  I  Anne  Furness. 
Sea.  I  Mabel  s  Progresi. 

By  IVAN  TURQENIEFF,  &c. 
Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


The  American  Claimant. 
TheJEl.OOO.fMOBank  note. 


Pudd'nhead  Wilson. 
Tom  Sawyer, Detective. 


Tom  Sawyer  Abroad. 

By  C.   C.   FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 

Lady  Bell.  I  The  Blackball  OhosU. 

B.iruil  DUmonds.  |  Tiie  Macdonald  Lass. 

By  ALLEN   UPWARD. 
The  Queen  against  Owen  |  The  Prince  of  Balkistan 

By  E.  A.  VIZETELLY. 

The  Scorpion  :  A  Romance  of  Spain. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

Sons  of  Belial. 

By  ATHA  WESTBURY. 
The  Shadow  of  Hilton  Fernbrook. 

By  JOHN  STRANGE  WINTER. 
A  Soldier's  Children. 

By  MARGARET  WYNA1AN. 
My  Flirtations. 

By  E.  ZOLA. 

The  Downfall.  Money.       |     Lourdej. 

The  Dream.  The  Fat  and  the  Thin. 

Dr.  Pascal.  Rome. 


CHEAP  EDITIONS  OF  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

Post  8vo,  illustrated  boards,  as.  each. 


By  ARTEMUS  WARD. 

Artemus  Ward  Complete. 

By  EDMOND  ABOUT. 

The  Fellah. 

By  HAMILTON  AIDE. 

Carr  of  Carrlyon.  |  Confidences. 

By  MARY  ALBERT. 

Brooke  Finchley  s  Daughter. 

By  Mrs.  ALEXANDER. 

Maid,  Wife  or  Widow?   |  Valerie  s  Fate. 

By  GRANT  ALLEN. 

The  Great  Taboo. 
Dumaresq's  Daughter. 
Duchess  of  Powydaiid. 
Blood  Royal. 


Phillstta. 

Strange  Stories. 

Babylon 

For  Maimle's  Sake. 

In  all  Shades. 

The  Beckoning  Hand 

The  Devil's  Die. 

The  Teuts  of  Shera. 


Ivan    Greet's    Master- 
piece. 

The  Scallywag. 
This  Mortal  Coil. 


Bv  E.  LESTER  ARNOLD. 

Phra  the  Phoenician. 

By  SHELSLEY  BEAUCHAMP. 

Orantley  Orange. 


BY  FRANK  BARRETT. 


Fettered  for  Life. 
Little  Lady  Linton. 
Between  Life  &  Death. 
The  Sin  of  Olga  Zassou- 

lich. 

Folly  Morrison. 
Lieut.  Barnabas. 
Honest  Davie. 


A  Prodigals  Progress. 
Found  Guilty. 
A  Recoiling  Vengeance. 
For  Love  and  Honour. 
John   Ford;    and    Hti 

Helpmate. 
The  Woman  of  the  Iron 

Bracelets. 


By  Sir  W.  BESANT  and  J.  RICE. 


Ready  Money  Mortiboy 
Mv  Little  Girl. 
With  Harp  and  Crown. 
This  Son  of  Vulcan. 
The  Golden  Butterfly. 
The  Monks  of  Thelema. 


By  Celia  s  Arbour. 
Chaplain  of  the  Fleet 
The  Seamy  Side. 
The  Case  oif  Mr.  Lucraft. 
In  Trafalear  s  Bay. 
The  Ten  Years  Tenant. 

By  Sir  WALTER  BESANT. 

All   Sorts    and    Condi-    For  Faith  and  Freedom. 

tiona  of  Men. 
The  Captains  Room. 
All  in  a  Garden  Fair. 
Dorothy  Forster. 


Uncle  Jack. 

The  World  Went  Very 

Well  Then. 
Children  of  Gibeon. 
Herr  Panlus. 


To  Call  Her  Mine. 
The  Boll  of  St.  Paul's. 
The  Holy  Rose. 
Armorel  of  Lyonesw. 
S.Katherine's  by  Tower. 
Verbena  Camellia  Ste- 

phanotis. 
The  Ivory  Gate. 
The  Rebel  Queen. 


In  th 


By  AMBROSE  BIL-RCE. 

.e  Midst  of  Life. 
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TWO-SHILLING  NOVELS — continued. 

By  FREDERICK   BOYLE. 

C«.mp  Notes.  I  Chronicles  of  No  man's 

Savage  Life.  I      Land. 

BY  BRET  HARTE. 


Cattformlan  Stories. 

Gairiel  Conroy. 

The   Lack   of    Roaring 


Flip.  I   Maraja. 

A  Phvllis  of  the  Sierras. 
A  Waif  of  the  Plains. 


Camp. 
f  a  Heiress  of  Red  Dog. 

By  HAROLD  BRYDQES. 

Uncle  Bam  at  Home. 

By  ROBERT  BUCHANAN. 

(Shadow  of  the  Sword.  The  Martyrdom  of  Ma- 

A  Child  of  Nature.  deline. 

God  and  the  Man.  The  New  Abelard. 

Love  Me  for  Ever.  Matt. 

Foxglove  Manor.  The  Heir  of  Linn*. 

The  Muct-r  o:  the  Mine.  Woman  and  the  Man. 

Annan  Water. 

By  HALL  CAINE. 

The  Shadow  of  a  Crime.  I  The  Deemster. 
A  Son  of  Ea?ar. 

By  Commander  CAMERON. 
The  Cruise  of  tht  'Black  Prince.' 

By  Mrs.  LOVETT  CAMERON. 
Deceivers  Ever.  I  Juliet's  Guardian. 

By  HAYDEN  CARRUTH. 
The  AJ ventures  of  Jones. 

Bv  AUSTIN  CLARE. 

For  the  Lav*  of  a  Lass. 

By  Mrs.  ARCHER  CLIVE. 

Paul  Ferrcll. 

Why  Paul  f  erroll  Killel  his  Wife. 

By  MACLAREN  COBBAN. 
The  Cure  of  Souls.          |   The  Red  Sultan. 
By  C.  ALLSTON  COLLINS. 
The  Bar  Sinister. 
By  MORT.  &  FRANCES  COLLINS. 


S-veet  Anne  Page. 

Transmigration. 

F  om  Midnight  to  Mid 

ni?ht. 
A  Fight  with  Fortune. 


By  WILKIE  COLLINS. 


Armadale.  |  AfterDark. 

No  Name. 

Antoi.ina. 

Bull. 

Hide  and  Seek. 

Ths  Dead  Secret. 

Queen  of  Hearts. 

Miss  or  Mrs.  ? 

The  New  Magdalen. 

The  Frozen  Deep. 

The  L  aw  and  the  Lady 

The  Two  Destinies. 

The  Haunted  Hotel. 

A  Rogue's  Life. 


Sweet  and  Twenty. 
The  Village  Comedy. 
Ton  Play  me  False. 
Blacksmith  and  Scholar 
Frances. 


My  Miscellanies. 
The  Woman  in  White. 
The  Moonstone. 
Man  and  Wife. 
Poor  Miss  Finch. 
The  Fallen  Leaves. 
Jezebel's  Daughter. 
The  Black  Robe. 
Heart  and  Science. 
'  I  Say  No  I ' 
The  Evil  Genius. 
Little  Novell. 
Legacy  of  Cain. 
Blind  Love. 


By  M.  J.  COLQUHOUN. 

Every  Inch  a  Soldier. 

By  DUTTON  COOK. 

Leo.  |  Paul  Foster's  Daughter. 

By  C.  EGBERT  CRADDOCK. 

The  Prophet  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains. 

By  MATT  CRIM. 
The  Adventures  of  a  Fair  Rebel. 

By  B.  M.  CROKER. 


Proper  Pride. 
A  Fa  i  ily  Likeness. 
Village  Tales  and  Jungle 
Tragedies. 


Pretty  Miss  Neville. 
Diana  Barrington. 
•To  Let.' 
A  Bird  of  Passage. 

By  W.  CYPLES. 

Hearts  of  Gold. 

By  ALPHONSE   DAUDET. 

The  Evangelist:  or.  Port  Salvation. 

By   ERASMUS  DAVVSON. 
The  Fountain  of  Youth. 

By  JAMES  DE  MILLE. 

A  Castle  in  Spain. 


By  J.   LEITH   DERWENT. 

Our  Lady  of  Tears.        |  Circe  s  Lovers. 

By  CHARLES   DICKENS. 

Sketches  by  Boz.  I  Nicholas  fcickleby. 

O.iver  Twist. 

By  DICK  DONOVAN. 


In  the  Grip  of  the  Law. 
Tram  Information  Re- 
ceived. 

Tracked  to  Doom. 
Link  by  Link 
Suspicion  Aroused. 
Dark  Deeds. 
Riddles  Read. 


The  Man-Hunter. 
Tracked  and  Taken. 
Caught  at  Last  1 
Wanted  I 
Who    Poisoned    Hetty 

Duncan  ? 

Man  from  Manchester. 
A  Detective  s  Triumphs 

By  Mrs.  ANNIE   EDWARDES. 
A  Point  of  Honour.        |  Archie  Lovell. 

By  M.  BETHAM-EDWARDS. 

Felicia.  |  Kitty. 

By  EDWARD  EGQLESTON. 
Rozy. 

By  Q.  MANVILLE   FENN. 

The  New  Mistress. 


Witness  to  the  Deed. 


The  Tiger  Lily. 


By  PERCY  FITZGERALD. 

Bella  Donna.  Second  Mrs.  Tillotson. 

Never  Forgotten.  Seventy  -  five    Brooke 

Polly.  Street. 

Fatal  Zero.  The  Lady  of  Erantome. 

By  P.  FITZGERALD  and  others. 

Strange  Secrets. 

By  ALBANY  DE  FONBLANQUE. 
Filthy  Lucre. 

By  R.  E.  FRANC1LLON. 


King  or  Knave  ? 
Romances  of  the  Law. 
Ropes  of  Sand. 
A  Dog  and  his  Shadow. 


Olympla. 
One  by  One. 
A  Real  Queen. 
Queen  Cophetua. 

By   HAROLD   FREDERIC. 

Seth's  Brother's  Wife.    |  The  Lawtoc  Girl. 

Prefaced  by  Sir  BARTLE  FRERE. 

Pandurang  Hafi. 

By  HAIN  FRISWELL. 

One  of  Two. 

By   EDWARD  GARRETT. 

The  Capei  Girls. 

By  GILBERT  GAUL. 

A  Strange  Manuscript. 

By  CHARLES  GIBBON. 

Lobln  Gray.  In  Honour  Bound. 


Fancy  Free. 

For  Lack  of  Gold. 

Wnit  will  World  Say  7 

la  Lnve  and  War. 

For  the  K'ng. 

In  Pastures  Green. 

Queen  of  the  Meadow. 

A  Heart's  Problem. 

The  Dead  Heart. 


Flower  of  the  Forest. 
The  Braes  of  Yan  ow. 
The  Golden  Shaft. 
Of  High  Degree. 
By  Mead  and  Stream. 
Loving  a  Dream. 
A  Hard  Knot. 
Heart's  De  igat. 
Blood-Money. 


By  WILLIAM  GILBERT. 

Dr.  Austin  s  Guests.        I   The     Wizard    of    th» 
James  Duke.  |      Mountain. 

By  ERNEST  GLANVILLE. 
The  Lost  Heiress.  I   The  Fossicker. 

A  Fair  Colonist. 

By  Rev.  S.  BARING  GOULD. 

Red  Spider.  |  live. 

By  HENRY  GREVILLE. 

A  Noble  Woman.  |  Nikanor. 

By  CECIL  GRIFFITH. 

Corinthla  Marazion. 

By  SYDNEY  GRUNDY. 
The  Days  of  his  Vanity. 

By  JOHN   HABBERTON. 
Bruetou  s  Bayou.  |   Country  Luck. 

By  ANDREW   HALLIDAY. 
Every  day  Papers. 

By  Lady   DUFFUS  HARDY. 
Paul  Wynter's  Sacrifice. 
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Beatrix  Randolph. 

Love— or  a  Name. 

David  Poindexter's  Dis- 
appearance. 

The  Spectre  of  the 
Camera. 
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By  THOMAS  HARDY. 
Under  the  Greenwood  Tree. 

By  J.  BERWICK  HARWOOD. 

The  Tenth  Earl. 

By  JULIAN  HAWTHORNE 

Oarth. 

H'.hce  Quentin. 
Fortune  s  Fool. 
Mia  CadOt.ua. 

SfL.istiaii  Strome. 
Dust. 

By  Sir  ARTHUR  HELPS. 

Ivan  de  Biron. 

By  Q.  A.  HENTY. 

Rujab  the  Jujglcr. 

By  HENRY  HERMAN. 
A  Leading  Lady. 

By  HEADON  HILL. 

Zimbra  the  Detective. 

By  JOHN   HILL. 
Treason  Felony. 

By  Mrs.  CASHEL  HOEY. 

The  Lover's  Creed. 

By  Mrs.  GEORGE   HOOPER. 
The  House  of  Raby. 

By  TIGKE  HOPKINS. 

Twlxt  Love  and  Duty. 

By  Mrs.  HUNGERFORD. 


A  Modern  Circe. 
Lady  Verner'a  F'ight. 
The  Red  Kouso  Mystery 


A  Maiden  all  Forlorn. 

In  Dcrance  Vils. 

Marvel. 

A  Mental  Struggle. 

By  Mrs.  ALFRED  HUNT. 
Thornicroft  s  Model.  I  Self  Condemned. 
That  Other  Person.  |  The  Leaden  Casket. 

By  JEAN  INGELOW. 

Fated  to  be  Free. 

By  WM.  JAMESON. 
My  Dead  Self. 

By  HARRIETT  JAY. 

The  Dark  Colleen.  |  Queen  of  Connanght. 

By  MARK   KERSHAW. 

Colonial  Facts  and  Fictions. 

By  R.  ASHE  KINO. 

A  Drawn  Game.  Passion  s  Slav*. 

•  The  Wealing  of  the     Bell  Barry. 
Green.' 

By  JOHN  LEYS. 

The  Lindsays. 

By  E.  LYNN  LINTON. 


fatricia  Kemball 
The  World  Well  Lost. 
Tinder  which  Lord  7 
Fasten  Carew. 
1  My  Love  I ' 
lone. 

By  HENRY  W.   LUCY. 

Gideon  Fleyce. 

By  JUSTIN  MCCARTHY. 


The  Atonement  of  Learn 

Dun  das. 

With  a  Silken  Thread. 
Rebel  of  the  Family. 
Sowing  the  Wind. 
The  One  Too  Many. 


Dear  Lady  Disdain. 
Waterdale  Neiehboura. 
My  Enemy's  Daughter. 
A  Fair  Saxon. 
Linley  Rochford. 
Miaa  Misanthrope. 

By  HUGH 


Camiola. 
Donna  Quixote. 
Maid  of  Athens. 
The  Comet  of  a  Season. 
The  Dictator. 
Red  Diamonds. 
MACCOLL. 


Mr.  Stranger's  Sealed  Packet. 

By  GEORGE  MACDONALD. 
Heather  and  Snow. 

By  AGNES  MACDONELL. 
Quaker  Couains. 

By  KATHARINE  S.  MACQUOID. 
The  Evil  Eye.  |  Lost  Rose. 

By  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 
A  Roman:"  of  the  Nine-  I  The  New  Republic, 
teenth  century.  1 


By  FLORENCE  MARRYAT. 

Open  !  Sesame  I  I  A  Harvest  of  Wild  Oatt 

Fighting  the  Air.  |  Written  in  Fire. 

By  J.  MASTERMAN. 

Half  a  dozen  Daughters. 

By  BRANDER  MATTHEWS. 

A  Secret  of  the  Sea. 

By  L.  T.  MEADE. 

A  Soldier  of  Fortune. 

By  LEONARD  MERRICK. 

The  Man  who  was  Good. 

By  JEAN  MIDDLEMASS. 

Touch  and  Go.  |  Mr.  Dorillion. 

By  Mrs.  MOLESWORTH. 

Hathercourt  Rectory. 

By  J.  E.  MUDDOCK. 


Stories  Weird  and  Won 

derful. 
The  Dead  Man's  Secret. 

By  D.  CHRISTIE  MURRAY. 


From  the  Bosom  of  the 
Deep. 


A  Model  Father. 

Joseph's  Coat. 

Coals  of  Fire. 

Val  Strange. 

Old  Blazer's  Hero. 

Hearts. 

The  Way  of  the  World. 


A  Life's  Atonement. 
By  the  Gate  of  the  Sea. 
A  Bit  of  Human  Nature. 
First  Person  8in?ul  <r. 
Bob  Martin's  Little  Giii 
Time's  Revengi  s. 
A  Wasted  Crime. 
In  Direst  Peril. 


Cynic  Fortune. 

By  MURRAY  and   HERMAN. 

One  Traveller  Returns.  I  The  Bishops'  Bible. 
Paul  Jones's  Alias.          | 

By  HENRY  MURRAY. 

A  Game  of  Bluff.  |  A  Song  of  Sixpence. 

By  HUME  NISBET. 

'  BalJ  Up !  '  |  Dr. Barnard  St.  Vincent. 

By  ALICE  O'HANLON. 

The  Unforeseen.  |  Chance  1  or  Fat*  T 

By  QEORQES  OHNET. 

Dr.  Rameau.  I  A  Weird  Gift. 

A  Last  Love. 

By  Mrs.  OLIPHANT. 

White'adies.  I  Tbe  Greatest  Heiress  la 

Tte  Primrose  Path.         I     Eigland. 

By   Mrs.  ROBERT  O'REILLY. 

Phoebe  s  Fortunes. 

By  OUIDA. 


Two  Lit.  Wooden  Shoes. 
Moths. 
Blmbi. 
Pipistrello. 
A  Village  Common*. 
Wanda. 
Othmar. 
Frescoes. 
In  Maremma, 
Guilderoy. 
Ruffino. 
Syrlin. 

Santa  Barbara. 
Two  Offenders. 
Ouidas   Wisdom,    Wit, 
aud  Pathos. 


Held  in  Bondage. 

Strathmore. 

Caandos. 

Idalia. 

Under  Two  Flags. 

Cecil  Castlemaiiie  sGage 

Tricotrin. 

Puck. 

Folle  Farine. 

A  Dog  of  P landers. 

Pascarel. 

Sign  a. 

Princess  Napraxlne. 

In  a  Winter  City. 

Ariadne. 

Friendship. 

By  MARGARET  AGNES  PAUL 

Gentle  and  Simple. 

By  C.  L.  PIRKIS. 
Lady  Lovelace. 

By   EDGAR   A.  POE. 

The  Mystery  of  Marie  Roget. 

By  Mrs.  CAMPBELL   PRAED 

The  Romance  of  a  Station. 
The  Soul  of  Countess  Adrian. 
Out'aw  and  Lawmaker. 
Christina  Chard 

By  E.  C.  PRICE. 

Valentlna.  I   Mrs.  Lancaster'i  Rival. 

The  Foreigners.  I   Gerald. 

By  RICHARD  PRYCB. 
Hits  Maxwell's  Affections. 
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By  JAMES  PAYN. 


Bentlnck'B  Tutor. 

Murphy  s  Master. 

A  County  Family. 

At  Her  Mercy. 

Cecil  s  Tryst. 

The  Clyffards  of  Ciyffe. 

The  Foster  Brothers. 

Found  Dead. 

The  Best  of  Husband*. 

Walters  Word. 

Halves. 

Fallen  Fortuned. 

Humorous  Stories. 

£200  Reward. 

A  Marine  Residence. 

Mirk  Abbey. 

By  Proxy. 

Under  One  Roof. 

High  Spirits. 

Carlyon  s  Year. 

From  Exile. 

For  Cash  Only. 

Kit. 

The  Canon's  Ward. 


The  Talk  of  the  Town. 
Holiday  Tasks. 
A  Perfect  Treasure. 
What  He  Cost  Her. 
A  Confidential  Agent. 
Glow-worm  Tales. 
The  Burnt  Million. 
Sunny  Stories. 
Lost  Sir  Massmgberd. 
A  Woman's  Vengeance. 
The  Family  Scapegrace. 
Gwendoline's  Harvest. 
Like  Father,  Like  Son. 
Married  Beneath  Him. 
Not  Wooed,  but  Won. 
Less  Black  than  We  re 

Painted. 

Some  Private  Views. 
A  Grape  from  a  Thorn. 
The    Mystery  of    Mir- 

bridge. 

The  Word  and  the  Will. 
A  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
A  Trying  Patient. 
By  CHARLES   READE. 
It  is  Never  Too  Late  to     A  TerribleTemptation. 


Mend. 
Christie  Jolinstone. 
The  Double  Marriage 


Foul  Play. 

The  Wandering  Heir. 

Hard  Cash. 


Put     Yourself   in    His     Singieheart  and  Double- 


Place 


face. 


Love  Ma   Little,  Love;  Good  Stories  of  Men  and 
Me  Long.  |      other  Animals. 

The  Cloister  and    the  i  Peg  Woffington. 
Hearth.  I  Griffith  Gaunt. 

The    Course    of    True  ,  A  Perilous  Secret. 


Love. 

The  Jilt. 


A  Simpleton. 
Readiana. 


The  Autobiography  of    A  Woman-Hater, 
a  Thief. 

By  Mrs.  J.  H.  RIDDELL. 


Weird  Stories. 
Fairy  Water. 
Her  Mother  s  Darling. 
The  Prince  of  Wales's 


The  Uninhabited  House. 
The  Mystery  In  Palace. 
Gardens. 

.. The  Nun  s  Curse. 

Garden  Party.  Idle  Tales. 

By  AMEL1E  RIVES. 

Barbara  Dering. 

By  F.  W.  ROBINSON. 

Women  are  Strange.      |  The  Hands  of  Justice. 
By  JAMES  RUNCIMAN. 

Skippers  and  Shellbacks.  |  Schools  and  Scholars. 
Grace  Balmaign  s  Sweetheart. 

By  W.  CLARK   RUSSELL. 
Round  the  Galley  Fire.      The  Romance  of  Jenny 
On  the  Fo'k'sle  Head. 
In  the  Middle  Watch. 
A  Voyage  to  the  Cape. 
A  Book   for  the  Ham- 
mock. 
The    Mystery    of   the 


Harlowe. 
An  Ocean  Tragedy. 
My  Shipmate  Louise. 
Aione  on  a  Wide  Wide 

Sea. 


'Ocean  Star.' 

By  GEORGE  AUGUSTUS  SALA. 

Gaslight  and  Daylight. 

By  JOHN  SAUNDERS. 
Guy  Waterman.  I  The  Lion  in  the  Path. 

The  Two  Dreamers.        | 

By  KATHARINE  SAUNDERS. 
Joan  Merryweather. 


Sebastian. 

Margaret     and    Eliza- 
beth. 


The  High  Mills 
Heart  Salvage. 

By  GEORGE   R.  SIMS. 

Eognes  and  Vagabonds.     Tinkle  top's  Crime. 

The  Ring  o  Bells. 

Mary  Jane's  Memoirs. 

Mary  Jane  Married. 

Tales  of  To  day. 

Dramas  of  Life. 

By  ARTHUR  SKETCHLEY. 

A  Match  in  the  Dark. 


Zeph. 

My  Two  Wives. 
Memoirs  of  a  Landlady. 
Scenes  from  the  Show. 
The  10  Commandments. 


By  HAWLEY   SMART. 

Without  %o ve  or  Licence. 

By  T.  W.  SPEIGHT. 

The  Mysteries  of  Heron  .  Back  to  Life. 


The  LoudwaterTragedy. 
Burgo  s  Romance. 


Dyke. 

The  Golden  Hoop. 
Hoodwinked. 
By  Devious  Ways.          !  A  Husband  from  the  Sea 

By  ALAN  ST.  AUBYN. 

A  Fellow  of  Trinity.         To  His  Own  Master. 
The  Junior  Dean.  Orchard  Damerel 

Master  of  St. Benedict's 

By  R.  A.  STERNDALE. 

The  Afghan  Knife. 

By   R.  LOUIS  STEVENSON. 

New  Arabian  Nights.     |  Prince  Otto. 

By  BERTHA  THOMAS. 

Cressida.  I  The  Violin  Player. 

Proud  Maisie. 

By  WALTER  THORNBURY. 

Tales  for  the  Marines.    I  Old  Stories  Retold. 

By  T.  ADOLPHUS  TROLLOPE. 
Diamond  Cut  Diamond. 

By  F.  ELEANOR  TROLLOPE. 
Like    Ships    upon   the  I  Anne  Fnrness. 
Sea.  |  Mabel  s  Progress. 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 
Frau  Frohmann.  The  Land-Leaguert. 

Marion  Fay. 
Kept  in  the  Dark. 
John  Caldigate. 
The  Way  We  Live  Now. 

By  J.  T.  TROWBRIDGE. 
FarnelTs  Folly. 

By  IVAN  TURGEN1EFF,  &c. 

Stories  from  Foreign  Novelists. 

By  MARK  TWAIN. 


The  American  Senator. 
Mr.     Scarborough's 

Family. 
G  oldenLion  of  Qranpere 


A  Pleasure  Trip  on  the 


Continent. 
The  Gilded  Age. 
Huckleberry  Finn. 
MarkTwain  s  Sketches. 
Tom  Sawyer. 
A  Tramp  Abroad. 
Stolen  White  Elephant. 

By  C.  C.  FRASER-TYTLER. 

Mistress  Judith. 

By  SARAH  TYTLER. 


Life  on  the  Mississippi. 


The    Prince    and    the 

Pauper. 
A  Yankee  at  the  Court 

of  King  Arthur. 
The     £1,000,000    Bank- 

Note. 


The  Huguenot  Family. 
The  Blackball  Ghosts. 
What  SheCameThrough 
Beauty  and  the  Beast. 
Citoyenne  Jaqueline. 


The  Bride  s  Pass. 
Buried  Diamonds. 
St.  Mungo's  City. 
Lady  Bell. 
Noblesse  Oblige. 
Disappeared. 

By  ALLEN  UPWARD. 

The  Queen  against  Owen. 
By  AARON  WATSON  and  LILLIAS 
WASSERMANN. 

The  Marquis  of  Carabas. 

By  WILLIAM  WESTALL. 

Trust-Money. 

By  Mrs.  F.  H.  WILLIAMSON. 

A  Child  Widow. 

By  J.  S.  WINTER. 

Cavalry  Life.  |  Regimental  Legends. 

By  H.  F.  WOOD. 
The  Passenger  from  Scotland  Yard. 
The  Englishman  of  the  Rue  Cain. 
By  Lady  WOOD. 
Sabina. 
By  CELIA  PARKER  WOOLLEY. 

Rachel  Armstrong;  or,  I.o\c  and  Theology. 

By  EDMUND  YATES. 

The  Forlorn  Hope.          I  Castaway. 
Land  at  Last. 
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